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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The*  chief  object  of  the  following  Work  is  to  comprise,  within  the 
compass  of  One  Port%|^le  Volume,  all  the  information  necessary  for 
Travellers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Island  of  Sicily. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  examine  with 
exactness,  and  give  a  detail,  calculated  to  be  read  upon  the  spot, 
of  the  ancient  edifices,  principal  museums,  and  galleries^  public 
and  private,  in  the  above-mentioned  counMes.  It  was  also  requi- 
site to  copy  aU  the  most  frequented  imltes  from  the  post-books 
lately  pubtishedby  Royal  authority ;  and  this  hsa  been  the  Author's 
employment  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  favourable  reception  given  to  the  fifth  Edition  of  her  **  In- 
formation and  Directions  for  Travellers  on  the  Continent,*'  leaib 
her  to  hope  that]  the  ensuii^g  paget  may,  in  some  degree,  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written ;  and  exonerate  Travellers 
from  the  necessity  of  encumbering  themselves,  in  every  metropolis 
of  the  Continent,  with  books  published  to  serve  as  Guides.  At 
Paris,  Strangers  are  in  the  habit  Of  purchasing  the  Post-book,  the 
List  of  Pictures  in  th&MMie  Royal,  and  the  List  of  Sculptures  in 
the  same  Museum,  added  to  Galignani's  excellent  Paris  Guide, 
and  equally  excellent  Guide  through  Ffantie.  At  Florence,  Molini*s 
accurate  description  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  and  Gargiolli's  account 
of  the  City,  are  usually  purchased.  At  Rome,  Vasi's  Itinerary, 
(two  volumes)  and  the  description  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
besides  Nibby's  highly  and  justly-estimated  publications,  are 
deemed  almost  indispensable ;  as  are  from  ten  to  twelve  Guides  at 
Naples,  for  the  City  and  its  Environs. 

No  complete  printed  description  of  the  sculpture,  frescos,  and 
oil-paintings  in  the  Vatican,  and  private  galleries  at  Rome,  being 
at  the  present  moment  attainable,  the  Author  of  the  ensuing  Work 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and  a  Guide  for  Sicily 
being  much  wanted,  she  has  given  a  concise  histbrical  account  of 
that  Island,  and  its  antiquities,  added  to  Information  and  Diric- 
tions  for  Travellers  who  may  intend  going  thither. 
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\  TO  THE  BINDER. 

Place  the  Engraving  of  the  Forum  Romanum  between  pages  134  and  13$. 
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FRANCE. 

Hotels  and  Roads  on  the  Continent  considerably  improved— Swiss  Voiturins  not  to  be  tnuted^ 
Modes  of  travelling  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy— Best  Road  to  Paris— Calais— Abbey  of 
S.  Penis — Paris — Most  prominent  improvements  there — ^Mus^e  Royal  des  Arts— Mus^e  du 
LtixemBour^ — ^Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts — Public  Libraries — Mus^e  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle,  et  Jardin  des  Plan tes— Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  and  other  Theatres— Manufac- 
ture Royale  des  Glaces— Manufacture  Royale  des  Tapisseries  aux  Gobelins— Colonne  de  la 
Place  Venddme— Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile— Porte  S.  Denis— Porte  S.  Martin— Tri- 
.  bUnal  du  Corps-L^gislatif— Cath6drale  de  N6tre-Dame— Pantheon— Oarde-meable—H6tel 
Royal  des  Invalides— Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-Muets— Hospice  de  la  Salp^triire— 
H6pital  des  Enfans  Trouv6*— Observatoire — Palais  de  la  Bourse— Greniers  de  lUserve — 
Abattoirs— Halle  au  Blfr— Halle  aux  Vins— March^  k  la  Volaille  et  au  Gibier— Bridges- 
Fountains— Statue  of  Louis  XIV.— Burial  places— S.  Cloud— Sevres— Versailles— Present 
state  of  Society  at  Paris. 


The  following  Work  contains  a 
faithful  description  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties, ancient  Customs,  and  Man- 
ners of  Italy,  Magna  Grsecia,  and 
Sicily ;  together  with  an  account 
of  all  the  principal  Towns  and 
Posf-roads  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  European  Continent ; 
(several  of  which  Roads  are  only 
just  finished ;)  correct  Catalogues  ■ 
of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculp- 
ture, in  France,  Italy,  Magna 
Grsecia,  Sicily,  and  Germany  ; 
with  the  opinions  of  Nardini, 
Venuti,  Winckelmann,  and  Vis- 
conti,  on  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Works  of  Art.  It  likewise 
contains  an  account  (deduced  from 
very  long  experience)  of  the  Cli- 
mates of  southern  Europe  ;  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  various 
modes  of  travelling ;  the  distances 
from  post  to  post  on  every  Great 
Road,  according  to  the  post-books 
last  pubUshed  by  Royal  authority ; 
the  average   price  of  ready-fur- 

(a)  These  Catalogues  have  been  made  re- 
eently,  and  with  the  utmost  care :  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  in  every  Gallery,  whether 


nished  Lodgings,  Provisions,  &c. ; 
together  with  a  short  comparative 
view  of  Family-expenses  in  va- 
rious Cities  of  Europe:  so  that 
persons  led,  by  motives  of  oecono- 
my,  to  reside  on  the  Continent, 
may  not  experience  the  disappoint- 
ment of  findinff  their  plans  de- 
feated by  imposition. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  materially  increased  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
by  the  augmentation  and  improve- 
ment of  Hotels ;  by  the  erection 
of  fine  Bridges,  which  are  almost 
universally  substituted  for  incon- 
venient and  dangerous  ferry-boats ; 
by  the  sums  bestowed  to  make 
rough  and  mountainous'  roads 
smooth  and  level ;  and  by  the 
consummate  skill  exerted  to  ren- 
der those  Alps,  which  were  only 
practicable  by  means  of  mules, 
traineatix,  and  chaises-h-porteur, 
so  easy  of  ascent,  that  Post-horses, 
attached  even  to  a  heavy  Berlin, 

public  or  private,  the  situation  of  Statues  and 
Pictures  is  liable  to  be  changed. 
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now  traverse  them   speedily  and 
safely.      With     such   judgement, 
indeed,    have   the    sinuosities   of 
Alpine  Roads  been  managed,  that 
crane-neck  carriages,  once  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  passing  the  Alps 
and    Apennine,     are    at    present 
needless;  and  even  a  drag-chain 
is  seldom  required.    Several' Ho- 
tels in  France  are  much  improved, 
by   having  Restaurants  attached 
to  them ;    as   this    circumstance 
nev«r  fails  to  ensure  a  good  cook, 
and  a  well-provided  larder.    New 
Post-roads,    likewise,   have  been 
recently  constructed;  particulatiy 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  Sardinian 
and  Lucchese  ^territories  ;  and  the 
most    frequented    Post-roads    of 
Germany  are  now  (1827),  gene- 
rally speaking,  good ;  and  the  re- 
gulations with   respect  to  Post- 
horses  calculated  to  give  satisfac* 
tion  to  Travellers.    The  increase 
of  Post-roads  in  Switzerland  has, 
however,  produced  one  inconve- 
nience,— ^that  of  rendering  Swissk 
Voiturins  less   trustworthy   than 
tliey  used  to  be  :   indeed,   seve- 
ral serious  accidents  have  lately 
occurred   to    English    carriages, 
owing  to  vicious  horses  and  un- 
skilful drivers,  employed  byEuERY, 
of  Lausanne,  and  his  Colleagues. 
Sicily,   likewise,  though,    as  yet, 
unprovided  with  Post-roads,  may 
be  visited  without  difficulty  in  a 
Steam-Packet  recently  established 
to  run  between  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo, from  the  middle  of  Spring 
till  the  middle  of  Autumn ;  and  in 
the  large  cities  of  Sicily  Uiere  are 
tolerably  good  Hotels. 

Other  circumstances  which  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  travelling 
at  the  present  moment,  on  the 
Continent,  are  the  increase  of 
ready-furnished  Lodgings  in  large 
Cities ;  the  in^>rovement  in  me- 
chanics, and  consequently  in  fur- 
niture, throughout  Italy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  intro- 
duction  of  lamps,  by  "vvluch  the 


streets  of  every  considerable  Town 
are  tolerably  well  lighted ;  the  stop 
put  thereby  to  the  dreadful  prac- 
tice of  assassination,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  fear  with  respect  to 
Banditti ;  who,  even  between  Rome 
and  Naples,  are  now  unheard  of; 
insomuch  that  the  guard-houses 
have  been  latelv  abandoned,  and 
their  doors  walled  up.  But  al- 
though the  comfort  of  travelling 
is  thus  considerably  augmented^ 
the  expense  of  resi(ting  on  the 
Continent  is  aug[mented  likewise  ; 
owing  to  taxes  m  capital  cities  ; 
and  stin  more  to  the  great  influx 
of  British  Travellers :  nevertheless, 
as  this  no  where  affj^ts  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  at  Paris,  it  is 
possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons  who 
understand  and  practise  oeconomy^, 
to  live  with  comfort  either  m 
France,  Italy,  or  Magna  Grsecia, 
without  incurring  a  much  greater 
expense  than  would  have  been 
needful  twenty  yetrs  ago» 

With  respect  to  modes  of  tra- 
velling from  Great  Britain  to  Italy, 
that  consida^  as  the  least  fa« 
tiguing,  and  the  best  calculated  to 
benefit  consumptive  persons,  is  to 
go  by  sea,  in  a  vessel  l)ound  for 
Leghorn;  thence  proceeding  up 
the  Canal  to  Pisa :  or  to  go  by 
sea  to  Bordeaux ;  thence  proceed- 
ing by  the  Royal  Canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc  to  Marseille,  where  vessels 
Bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  heard 
ofdaiiy* 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to 
travel  oeconomically  on  the  Con- 
tinent, raight  find  their  purpose 
answered  either  by  going  in  the 
carriage  of  a  Voiturin,  containing 
from  four  to. six  passengers  ;  or 
in  a  public  Diligence,  or  Coche 
eteau»  But  persons  blessed  with 
health  and  affluence  should  always 
travel  in  their  own  carriage ;  tak* 
in^  care  that  it  be  strong ;  and 
gomg  post,  when  the  roads  are 
good,  through  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  whole  of  north* 
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etn  *E\iirop€  ;  but  trareHing  Ph 
voiiuri^  ovei*  the  Alps,  d,hd  A|)«n- 
nine,  and  likewise  ifi  all  pkrts  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia ;  !br, 
owin^  to  the  peculiar  excellence  or 
the  roads  itt  these  countries,  thfe 
Pbstilldns  of  the  Posts  are  apt  to 
drive  with  dangerous  rapidity ;  and 
it  is  therefore  preferable,  because 
safer,  to  travel  with  horses  be- 
longing to  the  best* established 
Voituttns  of  northelTi  Italy,  Flo^ 
rence,  or  Rome ;  who  usually  un- 
dertake to  coiivey  English  carri^ 
Aj^  from  forty  to  fifty  geoffraphlcal 
miles  a  da^,  at  the  rate  of  between 
four  and  five  tnileS  ah  houi'. 

The  most  frequented,  and  otie  of 
the  shortest  Post*roads  from  Ca- 
lais to  Rome,  is  through  Beauvais, 
Patia,  Lyon,  and  over  thfe  Mont- 
Cenis  to  Turin,  Gchoa,  Lucca,  Pi- 
sa, Poggibonsi,  and  Siefta.  Atto- 
ther  very  good  Road  to  southerft 
Italy  leads  from  Ttirifi  through 
Bologna  to  Florence :  but,  be^ 
tween  the  two  last-named  Cities, 
in  a  Passage  of  the  Apennine  so 
peculiarly  exposed  to  gusts  of 
Wind,  from  the  Adriatic  and  Me- 
diterrfthean  sea,  that  Intalids  sel- 
dom jpurStJe  this  Route  with  im- 
punity. The  shortest  the  most 
ittterestitig,  and  the  best  summed 
and  auttmiift  Road  is  that  which 
passes  through  U^ort,  over  the 
Jura-Alps,  and  the  Bimplori,  to 
Mifen,  and  thiToUgh  several  othef 
Towns  of  northern  Italy  to  Rome. 
But  the  Dijon 'road  is  seMom 
good  tfll  alter  a  series  of  dry  wea- 
ther; and  the  Jufa-road  is  dan- 
gerous unless  diivers  be  skilful 
and  attentive;  for  the  Ascents  and 
descents  are  rapidj  aiid  not  stfffi- 
cienfly  guarded  by  parapet  walls : 
added  to  Which  the  Stops  on  these 
hills  are  made  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion ;  and  therefore  liable,  if  dri- 
vers be  careless  or  ignorant,  to 
throw  oaatiages  down  the  precipice 
on  the  brink  of  which  the  road 
lie&«  TbA*  Passage  of  1&&  Simplon, 


however,  is  by  feir  the  safest  and 
riiosl  shelterea  of  all  the  Alpine 
Roads :  and  when  attention  is  paid 
to  remove,  after  every  shower,  the 
snow  from  the  Gallely  leading  to 
the  Glacier  Grotto,  (so  called  be- 
cause near  a  small  Glacier,)  and 
likewise  from  the  Glacier  itself, 
As  Was  done  during  the  reign  or 
Nat)oieon,  thet*  can  be  nb  risk 
in  passing  the  Simplon  at  any 
season ;  neither  is  the  cold  on  this 
gigantic  Alp  intense,  even  during 
winter.  An&ther  Road,  lately  con- 
structed and  leading  from  eastern 
Switzerland  to  Milan,  passes  over 
the  Mbnt-Splugen  to  Chiavenna 
and  Bellinzone:  but  this  new  Pas- 
sage of  Splugen  is  dangerous,  ex- 
cept during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September :  and  At 
all  seasons  better  calculated  for 
light  open  carriages  than  for  those 
of  any  other  description.  A  Car- 
riage-road, leading  from  Nice 
through  Genoa  to  Pisa,  has  like- 
wise peeh  recently  opened,  welt 
proTided  with  Post-horses,  and 
furnished  with  tolerable  Inns.  It 
is  longer  by  an  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  than  the  Road  from  Lyon 
over  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Genoa: 
but  it  Avoids  all  the  Alps :  ana 
Travellers  who  wish  to  trace  the? 
revival  of  the  Arts  from  the  period 
when  Gh-eco-Araba  architecture 
was  Kitroduced  by  the  Crusader^ 
at  Pisa^  should  make  that  Town 
their  first  resting-place  in  Italy, 
B.tid  proceed  afterwards  to  Flo- 
rence and  Rome. 

Fisa  may  with  tfuth  be  cfitlled 
the  Cradle  of  the  Arts;»f6i'  Bu- 
scheto,  a  Greek,  so  early  as  the 
Seventh  century,  erected  its  Ca- 
thedral :  i)iotisalvi,  during  the 
twelfth  century,  built  the  Bap- 
tistery ;  and  Guglielmo,  a^  Ger- 
man, aided  by  Bonnano,  Plsanor 
began  the  Campanile  about  the 
year  1174.  Niccoio,  Pisano,  his 
son,  Giovanni,  and  Andrea,  Pisa- 
no, revived  tH^  Art  of  Se«d^ptart' 
b2 
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in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  not 
only  embellished  the  buildings  al- 
ready erected,  but  likewise  added 
another,  still  more  beautiful,  the 
celebrated  Campo  Santo.  In  the 
beginnine  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Giunto,  Pisano,  revived  the  Art  of 
Painting,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Giotto  and  Cimabue.  Those  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  contemplate 
the  productions  of  the  Chreco-Ara- 
ha- Pisano  School,  as  the  earliest 
efforts  of  the  reviving  Arts,  can- 
not, fail  to  be  highly  gratified; 
especially  if  they  aitenyards  pro- 
ceed to  Florence  and  Rome  ;  and 
trace  the  gradual  progress  of  these 
Arts  to  that  state  of  maturity 
which  the  parental  care  of  the 
Medicean  Princes  enabled  them  to 
attain. 

For  the  generality  of  English 
Travellers,  the  most  convenient 
way  of  visiting  the  Continent  is  to 
go  from  London  to  Calais  in  a 
Steam-Packet;  and,  after  rest- 
ing one  night  at  Calais,  (where 
Roberts's  Hotel  is  particularly 
comfortable,)  to  proceed  through 
Beauvais  to  Pans;  a  smoother 
road,  less  hilly,  and  shorter,  by 
two  posts,  than  that  through 
Amiens :  but  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  persons 
who  20  by  way  of  Beauvais  lose 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cele- 
brated Nave  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Amiens  ;  and  frequently  expe- 
rience inconvenience  from  finding 
only  one  tolerable  Hotel  at  Gran- 
villiers. 

Calais,  anciently  Partus  Iccius, 
is  a  well-built  Town,  containing 
above  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  no  objects  of  interest :  and  the 
road  hence  to-  Boulogne  passes 
through  a  bleak  and  barren  coun- 


ty^. Near  Boulogne,  howerer,  is 
a  magnificent  Column  of  marble ; 
which  the  army,  destined  by  NTa- 
poleon  to  invade  England,  oeg-an 
to  raise ;  and  which  has  recently 
been  finished,  to  commemorate 
^e  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 

Boulogne,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gessoriacum, 
is  a  handsome  Town,  pleasantly 
situated ;  and  contains  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  besides  Eng- 
lish visiters ;  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  very  numerous ".  The 
countiy  between  this  Town  and 
the  strong  Fortress  of  Montreuil  ^ 
presents  nothing  worth  notice ; 
but,  beyond  the  latter,  is  the 
Forest  of  Crecy,  memorable  for  the 
victory  gained  there,  by  Edward^ 
the  Black  Prince. 

Abbeville,  the  next  large  Town, 
is  seated  on  the  river  Somme ;  and 
.contains  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants*:  and  beyond  Abbe- 
ville is  a  Mound,  commancfing 
the  adjacent  country »  and  deno- 
minated Caesar's  Camp ;  the  in- 
trenchments  belonging  to  which 
are  well  preserved;  and  Roman 
medals,  with  other  antiquities* 
have  been  discovered  on  this  spot* 
Further  still  is  Granvilliers*,  a 
small  Town;  whence  the  road 
proceeds,  through  the  picturesque 
village  of  Marseille  sur  TOise,  to 
Beauvais  8,  seated  on  the  The- 
ram  ;  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  siege  it  sustained  in  1472; 
when  Jeanne  Hachette  headed  the 
women  of  the  town,  and  de- 
fended it  against  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  she 
compelled  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise ;  and,  in  honour  of  this  he- 


(6)  Mr.  Roberta,  who  keeps  the  Hotel  Royal 
at  Calais,  is  a  Wine  Merchant ;  and  his  wines 
are  particalarly  good. 

(c)  The  best  Hotels  at  Boulogne  are,  VHo' 
tel  Fouhe  (Ancien  Hotel  d" Angletirre\  for- 
merly kept  by  Mrs.  Parker  —  V Hotel  des 
Aii»<— and  J^'H^tel  de  Londres, 


(d)  Inns,  Hotel  de  France— HQtel  de  Lon- 
dres. 

(e)  The  best  Inns  at  Abbeville  are,  7%e 
Tete  de  Bceuf;  The  Hotel  dAngleterre;  and 
The  Hotel  ^Europe. 

(f)  Inn,  The  Hotel  d" Angleterre. 

(a')  The  bast  Inns  at  BeauTais  ave,  L'Hotef 
d'Angleterre,  and  L'Eeu  de  France, 
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roine,  there  is,  at  Beauvais,  a  so- 
lemn annual  procession,  in  which 
the  female  sex  take  precedence. 
Beauvais  has  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  Cathedral, 
though  unfinished,  merits  notice ; 
it  contains  a  Monument  by  Cous- 
tou ;  fine  Painted  Glass ;  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  Tapestry  for  which 
Beauvais  has  long  been  famous; 
and  a  Choir  admired  for  its  pro- 
portions. The  Church  of  S. 
Etienne  likewise  contains  fine 
Painted  Glass ;  and  on  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  north  wall  is  a 
Basso-rilievo,  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient.  Between  Beauvais  and 
Beaumont**,  (a  small  Town,  plea- 
santly situated,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oise,)  the  country  is  rich 
in  vineyards  and  com ;  and  from 
Beaumont  the  same  scenery  con- 
tinues to-  S.  Denis ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  country  between  Bou- 
logne and  S.  Denis  is  not  pleas- 
ing; though 'the  road,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  breadth, straight- 
ness,  and  thickly  planted  borders  of 
trees,  has  an  appearance  of  gran- 
deur common  to  most  of  the  high- 
ways in  Prance. 

The  Church  of  S.  Denis,  origin- 
ally belonging  to  an  ancient  Abbey 
of  Benedictine  Monks,  contains 
the  Burial-place  of  the  French 
Monarchs.  During  the  Revolution 
this  splendid  Abbey  was  robbed  of 
its  treasures ;  its  Ch\u*ch  was  un- 
roofed, its  altars  were  levelled  with 
the  dust,  and  its  Royal  Dead  dis- 
interred, and  thrown  into  uncon- 
secrated  sepulchres :  but  Napoleon 
having  determined  to  restore  the 
Church  to  its  pristine  use  and 
splendour,  repaired  and  improved 
the  royal  vaiits  ;  securing  them 
with  gates  of  bronze ;  and  at  the 
same  time  re-establishing  the  sub- 
terranean Chapels,  where  he  erect- 
ed three  Expiatory  Altars ;  one 
dedicated  to  the  Race  of  Clovis, 
another  to  that  of  Charlemagne, 
and  a  third  to  the  princes  of  the 


Capetian  Dynasty.  He  likewise 
ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  daily 
at  these  altars;  and  no  chan^ 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  his 
plans,  except  that  the  bronze 
doors  with  which  he  closed  th^ 
royal  vaults,  destined  to  receive 
himselfand  his  family,  are  removed, 
and  slabs  of  black  marble  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  The  Church 
is  repaired  with  elegant  simplicity ; 
and  contains,  on  the  left,  near 
the  principal  entrance,  a  singular 
Cenotaph,  erected  by  S.  Louis  in 
honour  of  Dagobert ;  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Louis  XII,  and 
Anne  of  Brittany  ;  another  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  II,  and  Cathe- 
rine de'  Medici;  and  another  to 
the  memory  of  Francis  I.  This 
Church  is  also  to  be  embellished 
with  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  Maria  Antoin- 
ette, some  parts  of  which  are  al- 
ready completed;  and  the  statue 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  particu- 
larly merits  notice.  The  High- 
altar  was  made  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon, for  his  marriage  with  Maria- 
Louisa  ;  and,  after  that  event, 
placed  iiT  its  present  situation. 
The  Sacristy  is  ornamented  with 
good  Paintmgs ;  one  of  which 
originally  represented  the  Empe- 
ror giving  directions  for  the  re- 
stitution of  the  Church ;  but  his 
figure  is  now  expunged,  and  that 
of  Louis  XVIII  introduced  in  its 
stead.  Strangers  who  enquire  at 
the  Sacristy-door  for  one  of  the 
Swiss  guards,  are  conducted  by 
him  into  the  royal  Burial-place; 
where  Napoleon's  classic  taste 
has  supplied  the  tombs  destroyed 
by  republican  frenzy ;  thus  ren- 
dering the  three  dynasties  com- 
plete, twelve  princes  excepted. 
The  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  propjerly 
so  called,  is  now  converted  into 
Barracks ;  and  the  conventual 
buildings  formerly  appropriated  to 
Carmehte  Nuns,  now  belong  to 
the  Estabhshment    instituted   by 


(K)  Best  Inns,  Le  PaoJh  and  Le  grand  Cerf. 
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Napoleoq  for  the  gratuitous  edu« 
qation  of  the  Dau^tera  of  those 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, who  either  fell  in  battle,  or 
wer^  Restitute  of  means  to  educate 
^their  children.  Between  S.  Denis 
*and  Paris,  (almost  one  continued 
street,)  the  splendid  donae  of  the 
Hotel  desi  InvaHdes,  Mont-Martre  *, 
Belleville,  and  S.  Chaumont,  are 
the  n\ost  striking  objects ;  the 
second  still  bears  marks  of  hav- 
ing made  ^  desperate  stand  against 
the  aUied  armies  of  Jiurope,.  when 
they  united  to  dethrone  Napo^ 
leon :  i^nd  the  two  last  were 
bravely  defended  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1814,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
EcQle  Poltftechniqvte, 

Paris,  once  ealleij  Parisii  vel 
Luietia^  is  watered  by  the  Seine, 
anciently  Sequana;  and  previous 
to  the  detlwonement  of  Louis 
]SVI^  was  supposed  to  contain 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  after  that 
period  the  number  was  consider-* 
ably  diminished ;  but  now  it 
amounts  to^  near  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand,  independ-* 
apt  of  Foreigners  and  Trgops,  Th^ 
VPapyovements  this  city  owes  to 
Napoleon  are  innumerable :  and 
on  entering  the  Place  Yenddme* 
adorned  with  a  fine  imitation  of 
'Trajan's  Column^  on  advaucing  to 
the  Garch-meuble^  and  the  Pgjacc^ 
pf  the  Tuileries,  viewing  that  su- 
perb Edifice,  its  princely  gardens* 
and  the  uiagnificent  fa9ades  of 
the  Louvre,  (one  of  the  taost 
beautiful  specimeus  of  modern 
?ffchitectm:e,)  then  contemplating^ 
Irom  the  Pont  Louis  XYI»  the, 
Pokds  Bourbon,  the  Front  of  the 
Tribungl  du  Carps  Legislatif^  the 
Chawf^  Elt/sies,  the  stately  Dome 
(jf  the  Hq^^I  des  Invalid,  tb^ 

(i)  The  quarries  of  Montmartre  supply  Pa-, 
ris  with  g^sam,  oommonly  called  plaster  of 
B»ri9. 

(k)  Pre?ions  to  theforaxatiQn  of  these  Est^H 
blishtnents  in  the  Suburbs  of  Paris,  Butchers 
\vese  Allowed  to  drive  9xe&  throagh  thfe 
streets:  to  the  great  anoo^aociB  of  foot-pas* 


noble  Qua^t  of  tiie  Seine*  and  the 
elegant  Bridges  thrown  aver  that 
river,  (which  traverses  Paris  from 
east  to  west,)  it  is  impossible  not 
to  think  this  Metropolis  the  Rival 
of  ancient  Rome ;  especially  when 
^e  recollect  that  the  spacious 
and  splendid  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  though  recently  despoiled 
of  many  treasures,  still  boast 
one  of  the  largest  aud  finest  Col-, 
lections  in  the  world  of  Paintings 
and  Sculpture.  At  Paris,  how- 
ever, grandeur  is  mor^  commcm 
than  consistency  i  for  blended 
with  this  ma^ificent  pan(^ama 
are  streets  which^  owing  to  their 
narrowness,  insignifioance*  and 
filth,  Yfoxxli  be  disgraceful  to  any 
capital. 

Among  the  most  prominent  im- 
provements made^  during  the  reign 
of  Napoleon*  are,  the  noble  Gal- 
lery constructed  to  unite  the  Pala- 
ces ot  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  ; 
the  Triumphal  Arch  de  VEtoile 
(not  finished ;)  the  M6tel  du.  Min- 
isth'e  de^  relatums  e^tMeures; 
the  Eixehange,  (rec^atly  finished ;) 
the  Establishment  fbr  the  Orphans, 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  the 
Qb^Lcrvatory  j  the  Temple  ^  the 
Fountain  of  the  !EUephant  oxk  the 
site  of  the  Bastile,  unfinished,  but 
worthy  of  the  codossal  Mind  by 
which  it  was  projects ;  the  Gre- 
niers:  deRiserve ;  the  pulwc  Slaugh- 
ter-houses* magnificent  in  si^e,  and 
highly  beueficisd  to  the  Parisians  ^ ; 
the  (5upola  of  the  CJorn-market  j 
the  general  Magazine  for  \^'\ne  '^ 
the  Poultry  and  Game  Market ;  the 
great  Market :  the  Markets  of  S^ 
Germain,  S..Martin»  &c,  j  the  Rue 
de  \&  Paix;  the  Font  du  Jlardin 
des.  Planter;  the  Poni  de  la  Citi; 
the  Pont  des  Arts  ;  the  Pont  de& 
Invqlides;   the  new  Quays;   the 

singers:  while  filthy  slaughter-houses*  ijy  the 
centre  of  the  Ibwii,  impregnatcKl  the  atmos- 
I^ere  with  noxioD^s  effluYia :  hut,  siaoa  the 
erection  of  p];^blic  Ahaitairs^  private  ^Ji^ugh- 
ter-houses  have  been  suppressed*  and  Butchers 
prohibited  ivoiu  dfiviiig.  oattU  tJhroagh  tb«' 
Stree^. 
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Bouley^d  d»  Bcmdi :  and  the  id* 
ready  weotioned  Columo  in  the 
Plaee  Vendome. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the 
Plaoe  de  Cfurousel,  also  rankQ 
«kma]^  the  embellishments  of  Pa^ 
ris;  though  devoid  of  that  naagni'* 
tude  and  simplicity  which  distin- 
guish the  Roman  edifice  it  was 
meant  to  imitate* 

But  what  especiaJly  charms  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  in  the  French 
Capital,  is  a  beautiful  Belt,  called 
the  Baule^ards*  which  encircles 
the  town  j  and  consists  of  drives 
and  walks,  bprdered  with  forest- 
tree&;  and  owing  to  an  immense 
number  of  shops,  and  a  prqfUsion 
of  flowers,  has  a  peculiar  air  of 
gaiety  dm-ing  winter  j  and  pos- 
s©sse»»  ^ring  summer>  a  salubri- 
ous coc^ess,  rarely  met  with  va  a 
la^e  metropolis.  But  the  (areum-* 
ftaoci^  of  all  others  most  con<^ 
ducive  to  the  healthfulness  of 
Paris,  ia  the  purification,  of  the 

(0  ¥w  tke  bAeftt  of  Ti<av«lle«s  rwiricted 

nio%t  worthy  .of  notice^  U  tte  pwbUp  aud  pri- 
vate Oallenes  of  the  Continent,  are  marked 
with  oBeormofe  admhratioa  poicits,  ftootoiid? 
iiljf  \o  th^  TC^Hted  mwdt  of  the  worJi  i«  q««9% 
tion  :  and  for  the  use  of  Travellers  who  may 
tisit  these  €tel)erieg,  the  followiiur  short  ae< 
coant  of  thet  epgiit  «f  th«Art»  er$ci»lpt»*4 
aAd  Fiiiajtinf  is  s.ab^ine^. 

Asia  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  Sculp- 
taro ;  bnfc  h«r  pm^ss  aj^afs  to  have  been 
^aw  isi  a)l  «oqi)tn«»t  during  her  ii^pincyi  Ui 
her  native  spU,  the  heathen  divinities  were 
repveseBted  by  nothfag  more  than  Square 
Stones^  Offai^ia^  Sou^lpdire  beMa  in  a  sinvi-. 
Ig^r  mgjmer:  atteic  which,  Bacchus^  and  other 
pagan  gods,  were  worshipped  nnder  the  form 
Qf.a  OohuoB.  The  next  improvement  oon-. 
sisted  in  placing  the  representation  of  Human 
Heads  upon  th^e  Coiurnvs:  Hermes  was 
worshipped  under  this  form  ;  whence  comes 
the  word,  Bermck.  The  most  ancient  repre- 
sentations' of  the  human  figure,  at  full  length, 
were  of  Potters'  clay.  Daedalus,  however, 
aiid»  aibsT  him,  Pemophoa,  worked  in  wood  : 
following  artists  worked  in  ivory ;  and  their 
successors  mado  stataes  of  bronze  :  but,  dur- 
ing the  infancy  of  bronze  Sculpture,  the 
component  parts  of  statues  were  fastened 
together  V^ith  nails:  this  is  exemplified  by 
six  feWle  Agurea,  found  in  |ierculaneum. 
Subseauent  to  hrgpizet  stpne  waa  used  :  and, 
last  0%  all,  marble:  but,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  only,  of  sta- 
tues, weire  nwrble;  the  trunks  being  wood. 
This  ctiston)  ji^t^vaUed  so  late  as  the  da}f«  of 


water  of  the  Seine;  which,  thoug^h 
perfectly  wholesome  when  clan^ 
ned,  and  not  more. expensive  than 
the  common  water,  was  seldom 
drunk  with  impuni^  in  its  natural - 
state. 

Paris  appears  to  be  as  much 
improved  m  wealth  as  in  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  shops  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  iar  better  stocked, 
than  in  time  past ;  the  manufacto* 
ries  greatly  iwivanced :  the  Hotels, 
which  amount  to  three  hundred, 
fm-nished  with  an  elegance  hereto- 
fore unknown;  the  coifeeUiouses 
display  the  most  expensive  orna- 
ments ;  the  Tables  of  Jie^amrateurti 
abound  with  luxuries  ;  and  the 
Opera-house  exhibits  a  splendor^ 
with  regard  to  Stage-decoraUons, 
which  no  other  theatre  in  Europe 
can  boast. 

The  following  are  a  few  partis 
culars  respecting  the  objects  best 
worth  observation  at  Paria^ 

Musee  Hc^al  (ki  Louvre  ^  Thia 
magnificent  collection  of  Sculp-* 

Phidias  I  and  wem.  wken,  SSeulptar*  had 
reached  her  pvimet,,  •eveiral  of  the  finest  star 
tues  of  marble,  instead  of  being,  each  of  them« 
cut  out  of  one  solid  block,  were  made  in  ue- 
paf»te  pieees,  and  suhseqoantly  joined  togo- 
ther.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  celebrated 
Niobe,  and  two  of  her  Panghters ;  in  the  Al- 
hani-Falla»;  in  the  Faustina  found  near 
Qstia,  ameng  niins  supj»ostd  to  he  the  remain^ 
of  PUnx'i  VUla-LaurentUa ;  and  in  the  statuea 
lately  excavated  at  Pompeii.  Very  ancienfr 
statues  weT«!  sometioiies  pwQted,  and  oftea 
draped  with  real  stuffs ;  like  several  status 
of  tne  Madonna  in  mo4em  Italy. 

Paintisff,  though  the  ofli;»ring  of  Seulpki 
tv^t'^  waa  not  brought,  into  the  world  tUl 
after  her  parent  had  reached  maturity:  for 
the  Jupiter  of  I%idtas,  and  the.  Juno  ofPoly- 
oktes,  c^<^<f«tterv<  fitf  4c»ttlptur«,  existed  be- 
fore the  invention  of  painting.  ApoUodorus, 
%nd  his  disciple,  Zeux.is,  who  flourished  in  the 
fifteenth  Olympiad,  were  the  first  painter* 
who  distinguisned  themselves  in  the  style 
called  clair-obscur :  and  Euphranor,  the  con- 
temporary of  Praxiteles,  and  consequently 
posterior  to  Zeuxis,  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
riched the  growing  Art  by  the  introduction  of 
symmetry,  shading,  and  perspective.  But 
Painting  made  a  much  slower  advance  to- 
ward perfection  than  Sculpture ;  because  the 
latter,  from  her  birth,  became  a  necessary 
appendage  to  heathen  worship :  whereas  the 
fprmer  did  not  acquire  the  privilege  of  enter- 
iiig  consecrated  edifices,  till  after  she  had 
reached  her  meridian.  In  course  of  time* 
however,  some  of  the  Grecian  Temples  be- 
came  Pinacothecee ;  and  at  Rome  the  works 
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ture  and  Painting  is  placed  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre.  Several 
Rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  prince- 
ly in  size,  and  rich  in  decorations, 
being  appropriated  to  the  efforts 
of  the  chisel;  and  a  Suite  of 
splendid  Apartments  upstairs  to 
mose  of  the  pencil.  Among  the 
Sculpture  are  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  Villa-Borghese,  and  many 
other  highly-valued  works  of  art, 
which  once  embellished  Rome. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  pieces 
of  Sculpture  are — 

Vestibule.  No.  1 ,  colossal  bust 
of  a  vanquished  Province". — 5, 
ditto  of  Domitian".  —  6,  ditto  of 
Alexander  Severus*. — 7,  statue  of 
a  Barbarian  Prisoner  K — 9,  colos- 
sal bust  of  Lucius  Verus.  —  11, 
statue  of  a  Barbarian  Prisoner  % — 
13,  colossal  bust  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis. — 18,  Vase  adorned  with  bac- 
chanalian emblems  * ! 

Arcade  leading  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Emperors.  No.  19,  statue  of 
Apollo,  called  Sauroctonon,  or 
Lizard-killer ;  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  imitations  extant  of  a 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  by  Praxi- 
teles * ! — 22,  statue  of  the  Genius 
of  eternal  sleep  *. 

Hall  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
No.  26,  statue  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius".  —  26,  a  Barbarian  Prison- 
er \ — 28,  bust  of  Vespasian.  — 
31,  statue  of  Nero. — 33,  ditto  of 
Trajan^.  The  Basso-rilievo  on 
the  Pedestal  of  this  statue  repre- 
sents a  husband  and  wife  dimng, 
and  reposing  on  their  couch ;  and 

of  celebrated  painters  were  exhibited  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace :  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  pictures  of  heathen  deities  were  ever  wor- 
shipped, like  their  statues ;  and  consequently 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Painting, 
from  want  of  the  same  encouragement,  did 
not  arrive,  in  ancient  days,  at  the  same  height 
of  perfec'ion  with  Sculpture.  But,  in  modem 
times,  when  the  Arts  awoke,  after  their  long 
sleep,  during  the  dark  ages,  Paintine  was  im- 
mediately admitted,  by  the  hand  of  Religion, 
into  Churches,  and  conventual  Establish- 
ments ;  and  so  much  cherished  there,  as  to 
become  more  eminent  than  in  tiroes  past; 
while  Sculpture,  from  meeting  with  fewer 
patrons,  has  never  regained  her  ancient  tran- 
>  scendency. 


is  curious,  because  it  exhibits  ai 
cient  Roman  costume.— ^4,  bu 
of  Claudius. — 41,  Basso^riliet 
found  at  Rome,  and  representia 
a  religious  ceremony  performc 
before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cap! 
tolinus ;  of  which  the  three  dooil 
indicate  the  three  naves  consd' 
crated  to  the  three  associated  (& 
vinities,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  an! 
Juno*.— 42,  statue  of  Trajan y. 

Hall  of  the  Seasons,  No.  46,1 
statue  of  Venus  Genitrix! — 47,1 
bust  of  Commodus. — 50,  statue  of 
a  wounded  Combatant*.  —  55,  an  I 
Egyptian  divinity,  in  oriental  ala- ! 
baster* ! — 59,  bust  of  Venus  *• ! — l 
65,  statue  of  Euripides « !  —  73, 
ditto  of  a  Nymph. — 74,  statue  of' 
Bacchus*.  —  75,  a  Sarcophagus, 
representing  the  voyage  of  the 
Good  to  Elvsiimi. — 76,  Basso-ri- 
lievo of  Mitnras,  (a  Persian  divi- 
nity,) the  Genius  of  the  sun,  ac- 
complishing the  mystic  sacrifice  of 
the  bull !  Mithras  was  worshipped 
by  the  Romans,  who  erected  altars 
to  him ;  and  this  bassorHlievo  was 
found  near  the  Forum  Romanum. 
— 82,  Basso-rilievo  taken  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens ;  it 
represents  the  Panathensea,  and 
was  composed  by  Phidias,  and  ex- 
ecuted under  his  orders*! 

Hall  of  Peace.  No.  85,  a  Can- 
delabrum, taken  from  th^  Vatican 
Museum.  —  89,  statue  of  Posido- 
nius ' !  —  92,  ditto  of  Demosthe- 
nes « I  —  95,  ditto  of  Trajan  \ 

Hall  of  the  Romans.  No.  97, 
bust  of  Geta,   very  rare*. —  98, 


From  the  Villa-Borghese. 
From  the  ViUa-Albani. 
From  the  Braschi-Palace,  at  Rome. 
J)  Vil.  Borg.  (a)  Ibid. 

^   Ibid.  (?)  Ibid. 

^  ,   This  statue  does  not  express  the  idea 
it  18  intended  to  convejr. 
f «)  From  Gabii.  (t>)  Oabii. 

w)  ViL  Alb.  {xS  Vil.  Borr. 

v)  Gabii.       i  (z)  Vil.  Alb. 

^  Vil.  Borg.  (hS  Vil.  Boiv. 

Vil.  Alb.  (rf)  Va.  Borg. 

The  Panathensea    were   festivals    in 
honour  of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens. 
'/)  Vil.  Borg. 
^  From  the  Mnseo  Pio-Clementino. 
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Inopus,  a  fragment  found  at  Be- 
los  *^. — 100,  statue  of  Augustus*. — 
101,  bust  of  a  Roman  Warrior"*. 
— 1 02,  statue  of  Rome. — 1 1 1,  ditto 
of  Tiberius,  found  at  Capri :  dra- 
pery fine,  head  restored. — 1 13,  sta- 
tue of  Augustus**! — 115,  bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder  ^ — 116,  colossal 
bust  of  Rome?! — 118,  statue  of 
Julia,  the  consort  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.— rl20,  group  representing 
Thetis,  <^c.,  and  worthy  notice,  on 
account  of  the  ancient  galley  on 
which  the  goddess  is  placed  9. — 
123,  bust  of  Lucilla'. — 124,  statue 
of  Chastity. — 126,  bust  of  Anti- 
nous,  found  near  Prascati ! — 128, 
Metope,  taken  from  the  Parthenon, 
at  Athens ! 

Hall  of  the  Centaur.    No.  130, 
statue  of  a  R^man,  name  unknown. 
1 32,  herma  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
found  at  Tivoli. — 1 34,  group  of  the 
Centaur ! ! !    This  master-piece  is 
supposed,  by  the   Chevalier  Vis- 
conti,  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time   of  Adrian,  by  Aristeas  and 
Papias,  natives  of  Aphrodisias,  in 
CariaS — 135,  colossal  head  of  A- 
pollo. — 138,  ditto  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius*. — 140,  ditto  of  Lucius  Verus". 
141,  statue  of  Grermanicus  '. — 142, 
ditto  of  Claudius'.— 144,  ditto  of 
Achilles*. — 146,  statues  of  Fauns  ^ 
— 149,  bust  of  Lucius  Verus". — 
150,  statue  of  Se-xtus  Pompeius, 
found  nearTusculum,  and  executed 
by  Ophelion,  a  Greek  artist ! — 1 5 1 , 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful Candelabra  of  antiquity,  found 
in  Magna  Graecia. 

HaU  of  Diana,  No.  154,  statue 
of  Bacchus.— 162,  ditto  of  Mi- 
nerva.— 164,  bust  of  a  Roman, 
name  unknown.  — 165,  group  of 
three  Nymphs  suspending  their 
wet  garments  on  a  column  ». — 167, 
statue  of  Thalia  K — 168,  Basso^ 

Qi)  Inopus,  a  river  of  Delos,  supposed,  bf 
the  inhabitants,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile.     * 
(0  Vatican.  (m)  Vil.  Borg. 


^  Mu.  Pio-Clementino. 
(o)  Braschi-Palace. 
?p)ViL3org. 
(5)  Vil.  Alb. 


(r)  Qabii. 
(«)  Vil.  Borg, 
CO  Ibid. 


rUievo  of  Hercules  stealing  the 
tripod  of  Delphos. — 170*,  bust  of 
Rome. — 171*,  statue  of  Venus.. — 
1 7 6 ,  a  Greek  Basso-rilievo, — 1 76, 
Basso-iilievo  representing  the  Su- 
ovetaurilia,  a  sacrifice  msSle  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  which  consisted 
of  the  immolation  of  a  sow,  (ausd 
a  lamb,  {ovis,)  and  a  bull,  (taurus,) 
whence  the  name.  It  was  usually 
observed  every  fifth  year. — 178, 
Diana  h  la  Biche!!  so  called  be- 
cause the  goddess  is  represented 
at  the  moment  when  she  has  res- 
cued the  celebrated  Hind  with 
golden  horns  from  Hercules,  and 
reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an 
animal  sacred  to  her.  This  t^au- 
tifulwork,  found  between  Genzano 
and  Aricia,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Diana,  is  of 
Panan  marble,  and  stands  upon  a 
Pedestal  ornamented  with  fine 
bassi-rilievi :  that  part  which  re- 
presents three  cities,  personified  by 
three  female  figures  wearing  cre- 
nated  diadems,  is  particularly  ad- 
mired!!!— 180,  group  called  Ve- 
nus victorious « !  The  Ba^sso-rilievo 
which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  this 
group  is  in  the  Etruscan  style. — 
1 82,  Basso-rilievo  denominated  the 
Conclamation ;  a  ceremony  which 
took  place  at  the  funerals  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  consisted  in 
calling  the  Departed  loudly  and 
repeatedly  by  name ;  and  likewise 
endeavouring  to  rouse  them  by  the 
noise  of  music,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  really  dead. 
— 1 85,  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
draped  Venus  of  Praxiteles ! — 1 92, 
statue  of  Minerva !  This  fine  piece 
of  sculpture  is  supposed,  by  Vis- 
conti,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  bronze 
Minerva  of  Phidias,  sumamed  The 
Beautiful'. — 196,  bust  of  Marcus 
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AgriiH>fts  '^'^l  d^t  ati^e  of  the  X43N 
^an  Apollo  l"^i  99,  statue  of  Diana. 
«i-~201a  bust  of  Demosthenes,  sup* 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  best  like* 
netsea  extant  of  that  philosopher*", 
«-^^07,  Fountain  in  tne  form  of  a 
tnpod,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Adnan'a  ViUa, 

HaUl  qf  the  CemdekArum,  No, 
908,  a  Candelabrum^  which,  if 
found  in  its  present  state,  would 
have  ranked  among  the  largest 
and  moat  beautiful  ancient  works 
of  its  kind ;  but  though  the  mate- 
riala  of  which  it  is  oomposed  are 
l^tique,  they  were  put  into  their^ 
present  fonn  by  Firaiiesi, — ^210, 
bust  of  Venus  *  1—21 2,Bam>'rilievo 
oi  Antiope  reconoihng  her  sona 
Jethus  and  Amphion^.— -^13,  sta^ 
^  of  Diana  K — 214,  an  Altar  con-* 
eecrated  to  DianarLui^ifera,  or 
the  moon '^.•^2 15,  bust  of  I  sis- — 
216,  statue  of  a  Dog,  found  at 
Qabii!— 218,  sUtue  of  Pollux",--- 
220,  Tripod  of  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
found  at  Oatial— 224,  statue  of  9, 
Wild*boar,  being  an  antique  copy 
of  the  celeWted  boar  of  Florence  \ 
T-229,  Tripod,  found  at  Gabii*-^ 
230,  statue  of  Marsj^as  I  \  I  This  ia 
one  of  the  ^nest  pieces  of  sculp* 
ture  extant ;  and  (hke  eyer^  oth^r 
antique  representation  of  Mar* 
fyas)  sui^osed  to  be  imitated  from 
a  picture  by  Seuxis,  which  Pliny 
mentions  as  haying  graced  the 
temple  of  Concord  at  Roo\e^^^ 
232,  Ba9fio^rilieva  of  Jupiter  <i^ 

Hall  of  the  Tiber.  No.  233, 
^tue  of  i^soulapius  "^  !-^234,  sta- 
tue of  Antinous  in  the  character 
of  Hercules,  found  near  Tivoli.— 1 
238,  Statue  of  Floya'.— 241,  Chair 
consecrated  to  BacdiusM — 242, 
statue  of  Ceres  ^— 244,  statue  of  a 
Bacdbante\— 246,  Chair  oonse- 
^arated  to  Ceres  ^1—245,  statue 
called  the  Diana  of  Gabii. — 249, 
the  Tiber,  a  colossal  group  found 


(A)  ViU  Alb. 
CO  Jbid. 


(m)  Vil.  Borg.. 
(nj  Ibid, 
(o)  Ibid, 
(p)  Ibid, 
(y)  Ibid. 


at  Romci  on  th«  iite  of  the  temple 
of  Xsis  and  S^apis  near  the  Via* 
fMta  *  I! !  Thi*  4ne  group,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  Nile,  (in  the 
Vatican  Museum*)  adorned  two 
fountains  which  embellished  the 
ayenue  of  theTraaple.  The  Tiber 
is  represented  in  a  recumb^t  pos* 
ture,  resting  his  right  arm  on  an 
urn,  near  which  reposies  the  wolf 
of  Mars,  with  her  nurslings,^  the 
founders  of  Rome :  the  oar  in  his 
left  hand  indicates  that  the  river  is 
navigable. — 251,  four  statues,  call- 
ed Caryatides,  wldoh  once  adorned 
the  Villa- Albani. 

Arcade  which  leads  to  the  Halt 
of  the  fighting  Warrior.  Now  258, 
statue  of  Antinous. — 259,  PassO" 
rilievo,  repreientmg  the  birth  of 
Bacchus  ^-''o^^O,  Stal^e  of  Mars. 

Hall  of  thit'  fighting   Warrior, 
No.  262«  statue  of  a  Warrior,  called 
the  Gladiator  of  the  VillarBorg- 
hese till     He  ii^  r^^^sented  as 
combating  with    an    enemy    on 
horseback;  hi&  left  arm  bears  a 
^iel4  with  which  he  is  supposed 
4;o  parry  the.  strokes  of  his  appo- 
neat»  wiKxm,  with  the  ri^ht  hand, 
he  ia  about  to  wound  with  all  his 
foroe^    The  attitude  of  the  statue 
i»  admiral>ly  calcvdated   fw  this 
double   action;    and  eyeiy  limb, 
every  muscle,  is  thought  tq  wear 
Qior«  precisely  the  appearance  of 
hfe,  than  any  othear  master-i^piece 
of  the  Grecian  chisel.    The  author 
of  this  trauscendent  and  inimitable  ' 
work  was  Agasias  of  Bphesus; 
whose  name  is   engraved  on  the 
trunk  which  aupports  the  figure ; 
Visconti  supposes  it  to  rem'eaent  a 
Warrior,  not  a  Gladiator :  Winckel- 
mann  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  I 
says,  that  the  statue  m  question 
appears  to  have  been  executed  be-  I 
fore,  the  period  when  gladiatorial  I 
shows    were    first    exhibited    in 
Greece.     During  the  commence-  I 

'  rrj  VU.Alb.  (»)  ViLBoTf.  I 

(0  Ma.  Pio-GlemwtUMk 
(ii)  Vil.  Borg.  (t»)  Ibid, 

(w)  Mu.  Pi^-OleiDeiitiiio. 
(*)Ibi4.  (y)Vii,^^?.. 
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mni  of  ih^  «%?«ia;e^rth  cwntafy* 
this  statue  was  diseovered  at  An^ 
timn,  wh^e  the  Roman  emperors 
had  a  Villa ;  ai^  wher^  the  ApoUo 
of  Belvedere  wf^s  found  about  a, 
centiuy  before '-^^ea,  statue  e£ 
Mercury*. — 267,  bust  of  Clodiua 
Albinus^-r-^9,  bust  of  Maraus 
AureHus^.-«270,  a  Sareophagua 
r^reseuting  the  death  of  MeJlea-r 
jfer'*.— 2T2,  group  of  two  Romans 
in  the  costmne  of  Mars  aj»d  Ye^ 
nus«.^a76,  statue  of  Adrian*!  !-- 
279,  ditto  of  Cupid,  w  the  cha- 
racter of  Hercules  8,.^281,  statue 
of  a  weunded  Ama^oivl  '|he  up^ 
per  part  of  this  figure  is  said  to  be 
an  antique  imitatio4:iof  the  wounded 
Amazon  of  CtesUas ;  but  the,  soulp-< 
tor  by  whom  it  vaa  restored,  in 
the  sixteenth  oentury,  has  deviated, 
from  the  costuBE^  appropriate  to 
female  warriors. — ^28^,  statue  of 
the  Venus  pf  Al^os,  so  called,  be- 
cause found  at  Aries,  in  Proyenee  5 
and  supposed  to  be  Venus  victo- 
rious, the  dwo©  oi  Caesar.— 284, 
statue  of  an  lufent  Mercury  \-r-. 
287,  statue  of  tiUciui^  Caesar*!— » 
290,  group  of  a  Faun  and  a  Satyr ; 
the  pechsstal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ap  ornament  with  which  the 
tops  (^  ancient  Wells  were  some-. 
times  embellished''.— 297,  statue 
of  Mercmy:  the  sul^ect  of  the 
BossihrUievQ  on  the  Pedestal  is 
taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and  re-- 
presents  Ulyssea  in  the  Shades 
Below. 

Hail  of  Palkfii.  No,  299,  sta- 
tue of  a  Fem^Pe  p«^titioning  the 
gods».  The  sculptor  who  restored 
the  hands  of  this  statue^  h^  eon-^ 
verted  it  into  an  Euterpe.— 3QU 
statue  of  q«'es"».T--302»  ditto  of 
the  Genius  of  Baodms  * !— 304, 
bust  of  Trajan  %—3a6„  s^tue  of 
P^ymnia^   upper    part    moderns 

(»)  Vil.  Bow.  (e)  Va.  Bore. 

(a)  Ibid.  (7)  Gabii. 

WVil.A)V.  (0)  Ibid. 

(c)  Vil.TBorg.  m  Vil.  B^M, 

(rf)Ibid.  (»5  Gabii. 

.  (a)  The  receptacles  fpr  the  ashes  of  Tictjpvs 
'tt  heathen  tempUai  fee«)  to  have  beeft  «9iuljljv 
WM  adoroed. 


drap^  wHeoe,  mid  ¥^  fine>.-^ 
The  Muse  of  Memory,  and  the  In- 
yentress  of  Hannony,  seems  sta>^ 
tioned  to  watch  over  a  Sai^pha** 
gus,  numbered  307,  and  caUe4 
that  of  Homer ;  because  the  Fa- 
ther of  h^^ie  Poetry  is  here  re^ 
presented  as  oonversmg  with  Cai« 
iiope«  and  indieatii^,  by  the  two 
Angers  he  holds  up,  that  he  com- 
posed on)y  two  epic  poems,  Fi« 
gures  of  all  the  other  Muses  adorn 
this  Slarcophagus ;  which  was  dis- 
covered, at  the  commencement  o| 
the  last  century»  near  Rome,  on 
the  road  to  Ostia,-^310,  a  colossal 
statue,  called  The  Pallas  of  VeUe* 
tri,  because  it  was  found  near  that 
town,  in  17?7 ! !  I  The  goddess  ia 
represented  as  possessing  the  dig- 
nified beauty  whieh  aoei^rds  with 
wisdom;  anid^  though  armed  with 
her  helmet,  s^gis,  and  lance,  she 
seenxs«  from  the  mildness  of  her 
qountenance,  to  indieate  that  the 
arts  of  peace  are  not  less  dear  to 
her  than  the  glory  of  war.  This 
statue  is  of  the  finest  Greek  work- 
iQanship;  and  the  Pedestal  qii 
which  it  rests  merits  observation. 
-^ai4,  statue  of  a  female  Musi- 
cian, siupposed,  by  the  costume,  ta 
have  been  executed  in  the  time  of 
Tr^an,  or  Adrian**!-^.  15,  Sai^o- 
pba^us,  called  that  of  Acteon ', — 
317,  bust  of  Adrian".-— 31 8»  statuo 
of  Nemesis'. — 319,  ditto  of  an  In- 
fant Hercules". — ^3^1,  statue  sup- 
posed to  yepreaent  Jlope*  The 
l^^so-riHev^  which  adorns  the 
Pedestal,  displs-ys  the  formation  of 
Man  by  Prometheus,  and  Minerva 
giving  him  hfe,  under  the  emblem 
of  a  butterfly.— 3g8,  the  cinerary 
Urn  o<  Clodius;  Egyptian  work- 
naanship,  as  «^pears  from  the  hie- 
roglyphics '.—33 1 » a  triangular  AU 
tar,  representing  three  of  the  signat 

'f>  Vil.  Borg.  (t)  Vil.  Borg. 

'   "  Ibid.  (*)  Gabii. 

Ibid.  (0  I  bid. 

Vil.  Alb. 

Vil.  Borg. 

Ibid. 


Vil.  Boj»f. 
I  Ibid. 
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of  the  zodiac,  namely,  Virg:o,  the 
Scorpion,. and  Sagittarius,  with  the 
three  divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and 
Jupiter*. — 332,  a  Grecian  Vase, 
executed  W  an  Athenian  artist, 
called  Sosibius*. — 339,  a  sepul- 
chral Urn,  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  Fundanius  Velinus'. — 
340,  group  representing  a  Peasant 
cutting  up  a  Deer*. — 341,  statue 
of  Euterpe  ■. — 343,  Basin,  or  Bath 
of  Porpnyry.  Baths  were  some- 
times used  as  sepulchres,  when 
properly  shaped  for  the  purpose  **. 
Hall  of  Melpomene,  The  floor 
of  this  apartment  is  ornamented 
with  Mosaics,  chiefly  executed  at 
Paris  by  Belloni,  and  representing 
Minerva  in  her  car,  followed  by 
Peace  and  Abundance ;  with  river 
Gods,  ^c.  forming  a  border  to  the 
picture.  No.  344,  bust  of  Isis. — 
346,  statue  of  a  Female  petitioning 
the  gods,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a  Roman  Empress". 
—347,  bust  of  the  Nile.— 348,  co- 
lossal statue  of  Melpomene,  sup- 
?osed  originally  to  have  adorned 
^ompey's  theatre,  and  found  on 
its  site^ ! ! ! — ^351 ,  bust  of  Jupiter- 
Serapis! — ^353,  Altar  consecrated 
to  Diana. — 364,  statue  of  a  Negro 
Slave'.  ^   • 

Hcdl  of  Isisl  Four  Columns  of 
Spanish  marble  are  placed  in  the 
four  comers  of  this  apartment, 
and  serve  as  pedestals  to  four 
Egyptian  Statues;  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  an  Isis,  with 
a  lion's  head,  in  black  basalt.  No. 
359,  statue  of  Isis,  found  in  Adri- 
an's Villa.— 36  I ,  statue  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Priest— 363,  ditto,  in  green 
basalt'.— 367,  statue  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Priestess  kneeling,  with  the 
throne  of  the  gods  in  her  hand ; 
found  near  tlie  Via-Flaminia, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Rome. — 
378,  a  large  Altar,  adorned  with 


(ttO  Gabii. 
W  Vil.  Borg. 
f«^  Vatican. 


ft<M*t-rt7t«n  representing  the  twelve 
principal  divinities  of  the  Greeks, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  production 
of  theuEgina  School!— 380,  sta- 
tue of  Venus,  supposed  to  be  an 
antique  imitation  of  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol «. 

Hall  of  Psyche.  No.  381,  Al- 
tar of  twelve  gods,  found  at  G-abii ! 
This  valuable  piece  of  sculpture 
is  adorned  with  busts  of  the  twelve 
principal  divinities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  namely,  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, Apollo,  Juno,  Neptune, 
Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Mars,  and  Venus ;  the  two 
last  of  whom  Love  is  uniting :  it 
is  likewise  adorned  with  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  with  sym- 
bols of  the  divinity  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  month  which  each 
sign  indicates. — 383,  statue  of  a 
dancing  Faun»». — 387,  statue  of 
Psyche  * ! — 398,  statue  of  Minerva, 
supposed  to  be  a  production  of  the 
iEgma  School. — 399,  statue  of  Cu- 
pid trying  his  bow  ;  probably  an 
antique  copy  of  the  bronze  Cupid 
of  Lysippus*^. — 403,  statue  of  a 
dancing  Faun. 

.  Hall  of  the  Augur,  No.  417, 
statue  of  Cupid ».— 418,  Basso- 
rilievo,  representing  the  funeral  of 
Hector". — 439,  Basso -rilievo  re- 
presenting one  of  the  Roman  Au- 
gurs consulting  the  entrails  of  an 
ox,  and  unique  with  respect  to  its 
subject  ".^42,  statue  of  Com- 
modus,  found  at  Gabii. 

Hall  of  Hercules  and  Telephus. 
— No.  450,  a  colossal  group  of 
Hercules  and  Telephus". — 458, 
statue  of  Minerva  p. — 461,  recum- 
bent statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite : 
this  seems  to  be  an  antique  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Hermaphro- 
dite in  the  Hall  of  the  Caryatides. 
The  mattress  is  antiques— 462, 
statue  of  Diana,  formerly  called 


CO  Vil.  Borg.  ( 


Co)  Vil.  Borg. 
(6)  Ibid. 


I  Vil.  Borg. 


Vil.  Borg. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Borg.  (/)  Ibid. 


(»»)  Vil.  Borg. 
(«)  Ibid. 
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the  Ziiigarella'.-^65,  statue  of 
Julius  Caesar,  found  at  Gabii. — 
466,  statue  of  Pertinax. 

Hcdl  of  Medea.  No.  470,  group 
of  the  Graces ;  the  heads  are  mo- 
dem ■. — 478,  Basso-rilievo,  repre- 
senting the  vengeance  of  Medea  ^ 
—488,  group  of  Mercury  and  Vul- 
can ".—491,  a  sleeping  Njrmph  '. — 
496,  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche^. 
— 498,  statue  of  a  Muse  \ 

Corridor  of  Pan,  No.  5  0 1 ,  sta- 
tue of  a  Priestess  of  Isis,  found  at 
Athens. — 504,  statue  of  a  young 
Faun ^— -506,  statue  of  Pan*. — 
514,  bust  of  an  Egyptian  Priest. 
— 517,  herma  of  the  Indian  Bac- 
chus, found  at  Rome. — 522,  sta- 
tue of  Urania. 

Hall  of  the  Caryatides,  so  called 
because  one  end  of  this  immense 
apartment  exhibits  foiur  Carya- 
tides •,  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon. 
No.  523,  a  hianpilar  Altar  adorn- 
ed with  hassi-nlievi  representing 
three  Lacedsemonian  virgins'*. — 
526,  herma  of  Socrates.— 527,  the 
celebrated  Hermaphrodite  of  the 
Villa-Borghese,  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  imitation  extant  of  the 
bronze  Hermaphrodite  of  Polycle- 
tus  ! ! !  This  statue  was  discovered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  near  Diocle- 
sian's  Baths.  The  mattress  on 
which  the  figure  rests  was  done 
by  Bernini,  vvho  likewise  restored 
the  left  foot. — 528,  herma  of  Ho- 
mer, firom  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol.  —  630,  herma  of  Dio- 
genes.— 533,  .  statue  of  a  Lion, 
m  green  basalt ''I — ^559,-  statue  of 
Hercules ;  upper  part  fine  **. — 560, 
herma  called  Hercules  ;  but  sup- 
posed by  Winckelmann,  to  repre- 
sent Xenophon.— 592,  herma  of 
Thucydides.— 593,  statue  of  Sa- 


« 


ViL  Borg. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


is)  Ibi 
(0  Ibi( 
(u)  Ibi 
(t>)  Ibid 


(it)  Vil.  Bory. 
'  ')  Ibid. 
Olbid. 
Ibid. 


(aj  Caryatides  are  statues  of  females,  nsed 
instead  of  columns.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
Caria  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  females 
Cftrried  into  slaTcrj:  and  to  commemorate 


bina, .  the  consort  of  Adrian  • ! — 
595,  statue  of  an  African  Fisher- 
man,  heretofore  denominated  the 
death  of  Seneca 'I — 596,  a  co- 
lumn of  red  porphyry,  surmounted 
by  a  firagment  of  a  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, apparently  of  the  iEgina 
School. — 597,  Choiseul  Marble, 
discovered,  at  Athens,  in  the  year 
1788.— 622,  statue  of  Livia.— 
623,  herma  of  Zeno»«. — 655,  herma 
of  Pittacus.— 657,  ditto  of  Epi- 
curus \ — 681,  statue  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  bath  *. — 682,  hust 
of  Tiberius,  found  at  Gabii. — 684, 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  ^  I — 
The  Basso-rilievo  fixed  in  the 
wall,  above  this  statue,  represents 
Achilles  arming  himself  for  batUe ; 
and  was  taken  from  the  Villa- 
Borghese. — 694,  group  of  a  Child 
strangling  a  Goose,  supposed  to  be 
an  antique  copy  of  a  work  in  bronze 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  having 
been  executed  by  Boethus,  a  Car- 
thaginian sculptor!  This  group 
was  found. near  Rome,  on  the  spot 
now  called  Roma- Vecchia,  and  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Pagus  Lemonius. 
. — 698,  statue  of  Venus  rising  firom 
the  bath:  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
tique copy  of  a  celebrated  Venus, 
by  Polycharmus,  which  adorned 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Pliny  I — 699, 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius^ — 703, 
torso  of  Jupiter,  supposed. to  be 
an  antique  imitation,  in  marble,  of 
the  famous  Jupiter  Olympicus  of 
Phidias! — 704,  statue  of  a  Disco- 
bolus, found  in  the  Via-Appia. — 
705, ,706,  and  708,  Vases  found  at 
Marathon. — 709,  group  of  Silenus 
with  the  infant  Bacchus ! ! !  I  This 
master-piece  of  art  was  discovered, 
during  the  sixteenth'  century,  in 
the  gardens  of  Sallust. — 710,  sta- 
tue  of  Jason,  improperly  called 

this  event,  the  conquerors  erected  public  edi' 
fices,  ornamenting  them  with  the  figures  of  the 
captive  female s,  instead  of  cohimns. 

(h)  Vil.  Bori?.  ig)  Ibid. 

(c)  Albani  collection.       (A)  Ibid. 
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Cinciiinatais ! !— Wi«  chef-d'ae^mtn 
was  found  at  the  Villa-Negroni, 
and  is  thought  to  be  in  the  style  of 
Agasias  the  Ephesian.  711,  Vase 
t>f  the  Villa-Bofghese  1  ?  Ti^e  Bt)i^si- 
rilievi  on  this  beautiful  Vase,  Vhich 
was  found  in  the  gaidens  of  Sal- 
lust,  represent  a  Bacchanalian  ce- 
remony.—712,  statue  of  a  Roman, 
In  the  character  of  Mercury,  and 
improperly  cafled  Grermanicus ! ! 
This  ch^'-itoBuvr^,  which  appears 
to  be  the  work  of  the  younger 
Cleomenes,  does  not,  in  point  of 
features,  resemble  any  of  the  sta* 
tues,  nor  any  of  the  medals,  of 
fScrmanicus  \  it  was  found  in  the 
Villa-N^oni. 

Five  additional  rooms,  orna- 
mented with  si)lendld  Columns. 
Busts,  and  Mosaic  PavementSj  and 
tailed  Oaleri^  dAngoul^e,  were 
bpened  in  1824,  to  receive  the 
Works  of  modem  Sculptors  "* :  and 
a  new  Apartment,  (called  Mus4& 
tJkarles  XJ  containing  a  valuable 
collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Royal  Museum,  on  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Court  of  the  Louvre. 

The  staircase  loading  to  the 
Apartments  which  contain  the 
paintings,  was  built  according  to 
the  designs  6f  Fontaine.  An  An- 
te-chamber, denominated  La  Salle 
fondcj  separates  the  Great  Picture- 
Ckdlery  ftom  the  Gallery  of  Apollo, 
called  Mu^i^e  des  DesHns.  The 
Great  Gallery  (above  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  lengtii)  is  adorned  with 
more  than  twelve  hundred  pictures ; 
and  divided  into  nine  parts;  the 
three  first  containing  the  Works  of 
the  French  School ;  the  three  next 
being  appropriated  to  the  Works 
of  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools ;  and  the  three  last  to  the 
Italian  Schools. 

Soihe  of  the  most  admired  Pic- 
tures are ; — 

French     School  **.      Bourdon. 

(m)  *the  entrance  to  this  Gallery  is  under 
the  Vestibule  of  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horlo^. 
(»)  Several  of  the  Pictures  belonging  to  tha 


No.  IS,  the  Descent  ft*om  th« 
Cross.*- BRTJift,  (L«.)  ^3,  the 
Nativity.— 25,  the  blessed  Virgin 
preparing  a  Meal  fOV  the  Infant 
Jesus.— 26,  Jesus  served  in  the 
Desert  by  Angels  \--2f,  the  Mag- 
dalene, renouncing  the  vanities  of 
life;  supposed  to  represent  Ma- 
dame de  la  Valli6re!--3l,  th^ 
Dream  of  Anne  of  Austria.— 33, 
Pentecost !— 34,  the  Lapidation  of 
St.  Stephen  !~35,  the  Passage  of 
the  Granlcus!— 36,  the  Battle  of 
Arbela!--37,  the  Tent  of  Darius! 
—38,  the  Defeat  of  ?orus !— 39, 
the  Entry  of  Alexander  into  Baby- 
lon!—40,  the  Death  of  Cato.— 
CocHfeiiEAu.  49,  a  Painter's  Stu- 
dio.—-Cousin.  57,  the  Last  Judge- 
ment !— CoYPfiL,  (Noel.)  68,  So- 
lon banishing  himself  frota.  Athens* 
—59,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ran- 
soming an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Jews.  60,  Trajan  admi- 
nistering  Justice.— 61,  Ale^andef 
Severus  distributing  com  In  time 
of  famine.— Covt»i2L,  (Antoine.) 
63,  Joas  acknowledged  King  of 
Israel.— Drolling,  (a  self*taught 
painter.)  69,  a  Kitchen. — ^Gelee, 
(Claude  Lorrain.)  80,  David 
Anointed  King!— 81,  the  Disem- 
barkation of  Cleopatra,  to  present 
herself  before  Anthony! — 82,  and 
the  ten  following  Landscapes,  by 
the  same  great  master.— Jo  uve- 
NEt.  105,  ttie  miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes  !— 106,  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus!-*-- 1 07,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross! — Mignard.  123, 
La  Vierge  h  la  Grceppe  !■ — 126,  S. 
Cecilia.  —  Poussin,  (Nicolas.) 
140,  the  Deluge !  !--142,  the  Pre* 
servation  of  the  infant  Moses! 
—143,  the  same  subject ! — 148,  the 
Philistins  visited  by  the  Plague.— 
149,  the  Judgement  of  Solomon! 
—161,  the  Holy  Family,  Elizabeth 
and  S.  John!— 153,  S.  John  bap- 
tising the  Jews! — 154,  the  Blind 
Men  of  Jericho ! — 157,  the  Death 

Great  Gallery,  liave  been  recently  placed  in 
the  Ante-cbambers. 
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6f  Sappti^nJ1~>*ll  9,  tile  Afti«i^|>fi6fi 
of  th6  bleised  Vitgitif— 161,  %. 
FVan^ois-Xfttier  l-ecalling  a  younf 
Female  lo  fi&{'^164»  Echo  «md 
Naix3islifflf--ld6,  the  Death  of 
Eurydi^. — 16  f,  Bhe|^erds  of  Ar- 
cadk. — 168,  Time  reseuii%  TYu^ 
^m  £iivy  end  Cctli^liy,  und 
bearing  her  to  thd  Ri^oiiS  of 
Eternity!— Ul,  Deogenes  thiDW- 
ing  away  hid  drhiking  cup!— L« 
SuBt7R»— 199>  S.{9ftul  preaching  el 
Ephestts ! !— 202,  SimoM,  the  Cyre- 
man,  eoukiftg  to  the  aid  of  Christ, 
who  is  represented  as  sinking  tinder 
the  iimght  of  his  Gross,  while  S. 
Veroniea  offers  him  a  handkerchief 
which  recdves  ttie  impression  of 
his  countenance  I — 6o8,  the  descent 
from  the  Cross  1-— «««,  and  twenty-  . 
one  ft»lh)Wing  numbers »  the  '  life 
of  S.  Bruno*— ViRNBT.  257,  An- 
tibes.^258,  and  869,  Toulon.^ 
260,  old  Port  of  TouhMi*— e«l, 
Gu^  of  Bandol.^^262^  and  2$S, 
Marseilie.-^264,  Cette.--265^  and 
2«6,  Bayonne.— 2«7,  and268,  Bor- 
deaui[.— 269,  La  Rochel]e.*-270> 
Rochefort.— -SZi*  Dieppe.— 2f 5,  a 
Sea-port  at  sunrise!— 2 76, a  Sea- 
port at  sunset !— 482,  a  8ea-*view 
by  moonlight  I*--4!83,  a  tempest.-^ 
284,  a  moonli^t  scen^.^i65,  a 
tempest. 

FlemUh^  German,  and  Dutch 
8du)ol9*  BfiReREM.  324,  View  on 
the  coast  of  Nice*— Both.  341, 
View  at  sunset  in  Italy !— BaEtr- 
6HBL.— 353,  the  Garden  of  Eden.— 
BaiLi.,  (PAtJi..)  A  landscape,  the 
figures  in  which  are  by  Annibale 
Caracci — 360,  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing numb^^  are  by  Paul  BriM. 

— CHAlIFAiaWE,(PHILfPl»1S  DE.)^— 

372,  Lei  RdMeMss  f-^7S,  the 
Repast  at  theliouse  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee.— 374,  the  Last  Supper. 
—^79,  a  Landscape.— *380,  ditto.—* 
CuYP.  389,  a  landscape  with  Cat- 
tle ! — 390,  a  Gentleman  mounting 
his  hors«.— ^91,  the  same  Gentle'^ 
man  returning  from  his  ride.-^ 
Dow,  (GsmAiiD.)  404,  the  DropsU 
eal  Womaa  n-^09,ftPhilo«ophert 


DtTc,  (JgAiT  l«.)  410,  Interior  <yf 
k  Guard-room.— VajtoycK,  (An*- 
THOifYO  413,  portrait  bf  Charles  I, 
of  Enfflattd.--425,  Sketch  of  the  Sa- 
viour dead,  in  the  arms  of  the  bless- 
ed Vir^,  and  Angels  weeping  N-* 
486,  the  Infant  Jesus  receitmg  ho- 
mage from  a  Saint  and  a  King  ^^ 
428,  Es^voiOy  the  blessed  Vh-gin  and 
tnfknt  Jesus  receiving  homa^.-^ 
VANDYctt,  (PttiLtP04S2,  Abraham 
banishing  Hagar  and  her  Son. — 
Flinch:.  444,  an  Angel  announce 
ing  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
Shepherds.  — GLAiTBEti.  451,  a 
Landscape,  with  figures  by  G6rard 
de  Lairesse !— Holbein,  (John.) 

470,  portrait  of  Sir  Thoma*  More. 

471,  ]portrait  of  Erasmus.— 472, 
portrait  of  an  Arch-bishop  of  Can- 
terbury.—478,  portrait  of  Nicho- 
las Kratseer,  astronomer  to  Henry 
VIII,  of  Ei^land.— 478,  the  De* 
scent  from  the  Cross,  with  two 
Other  pictures  in  the  same  frame. 
— Hooc»,  (P«TBii  D».)  484,  the 
Interior  of  a  Dutch  Dwelling!— 
Van  HtrvsrM.  487,  and  all  the 
intermediate  numbers  to  496,  in-* 
elusive.— J aAdin.  498,  the  Cruci- 
fixion I—Lvcas  DE  Lbydbn.  522* 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.— 
Matsys.  (Quintin.)  526,  a  Jew- 
eller weighing  gold,  and  his  Wife 
examining  a  book  illuminated  with 
miniatures.— NeI^f,  (Peter.)  577, 
Interior  of  the  Cathedral  at  An- 
vers.-^578,  Interior  of  a  Church. 
—679,  an  Angel  delivering  S. 
Pet^  from  Prison.— 580,  Interior 
of  a  Church.— -581,  the  same  sub- 
ject—Neer,  (Vandbr.)  582,  a 
Landscape,  in  which  the  Cows  are 
attributed  to  Guyp."-CosT*l[VAN, 
THE  ELnsR.)  588,  S.  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  administering  the  Sacrament 
to  persons  infected  with  the  Plague 
at  Milan.  —  Ostade,.  (Adrian 
Van.)  590,  Family  of  the  Painter.— 
Ostade,  (IsaacV  an.)  697,  Travel- 
lers stopping  at  an  Inn.— Poelen<. 
BVtta,  604,  an  Angel  announcing 
the  Messiah's  birth  to  the  Shep- 
helrds.— PnoBtrs,  wsk  Younobr. 
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609,  portrait  of  GuiUaume  du 
Vair. — Paul  Potter.  615,  two 
Horses  fastened  to  a  water-trough, 
and  a  Man  bringing  them  wat^  I 
-1-6 1 6 ,  C  attie  in  mes^ow ! — Pyn a- 
KER.  619,  a  L^dscape  with  Cat- 
tle.— Rembrandt.  620,  and  the 
three  following  numbers,  portraits 
o£  the  Painter. — 626,  Head  of  a 
man  with  a  fur-cap. — 627,  Head 
of  an  old  person  witn  a  long  beard. 
— 628,  ToDit  and  his  FamUy,  pro- 
strate before  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord! — 629,  the  good  Samaritan. 
— 630,  the  Saviour  at  Emmaus. — 
631,  the  same  subject. — 632,  S. 
Matthew  writing,  and  an  Ajigel 
dictating  to  him. — 633,  Venus  s^ 
Cupid! — 634,  a  Philosopher  in 
meditation. — 685,  the  Interior  of  a 
Tradesman's  DweUing. — ^Rosa  di 
TivoLi.  637,  a  Wolf  devouring  a 
Sheep. — ^Rubens.  640,  Lot  and  his 
Daughters  leaving  Sodom. — 641, 
Elias  succoured  by  an  An^el  in 
the  Desert. — 642,  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi. — 643,  the  Flight  mto 
Egypt. — 644,  the  blessed  Y'vr^n 
and  our  Saviour  surrounded  with 
groups  of  Children ;  known  by  the 
name  of  La  Vierge  aux  Anses, 
Twenty-four  pictures,  (the  first 
number  being  650,)  taken  from  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  and  repre- 
senting the  Life  of  Maria  de'  Me- 
dici.— 674,  portrait  of  Richardot. 
— 678,  representation  of  a  Village 
Fete! — Ruysdael.  683,  a  Land- 
scape, the  Figures  and  Cattle  by 
Berghem  ! — 684,  a  Landscape,  the 
Figures  by  Philip  Wouvermans  I — 
685,  a  Tempest! — Santwoort. — 
687,  the  Saviour  at  Emmaus! — 
ScHALKEN.  688,  the  Holy  Family  I 
-^Sneyders.  701,  Animals  enter- 
ing the  Ark. — 705,  a  Kitchen. — 
Steenwick.  711,  the  inside  of  a 
Church. — 7 1 2,  the  inside  of  a  HaU, 
with  figures  by  Poelenburg,  repre- 
senting Christ  with  Martha  and 
Mary. — ^Teniers,  (David,  the 
Younger.)  724,  the  temptation  of 
S.  Anthony.— 724,  Head  of  an  old 
jnan,-^VA^DEAys^s,  (Adaian.) 


742,  Cattle   on  the  bank   of  a 
river  at   sunrise. — Webnix   the 
YouNOER.  762,  a  Hare,  and  other 
Game. — 763,  a  Peacock,  Game,  and 
a  dog! — ^Werf,    (Adrian  Van- 
DER.)  765,  Pharaoh's  Daughter  dis< 
covering  Moses  ! — 767,  an  Angel 
announcing  the  Messiah's  birth  to 
the  Shepherds  I — 768,  the  Magda- 
lene in  the  Desert ! — 770,  Nymphs 
dancing,  and  a  Faun  pla^ng  the 
flute ! — ^Wouvermans,    (rniLip.) 
778,  an  Attack  of  Polish  Cavalry. 
Schools  of  Italy,  Albano.  811, 
the    Salutation. — 815,  the  Infant 
Jesus  embracing  S.  John. — 818, 
Venus  impatient  to  try  the  efPect 
of  her  beauty  on   the    heart    of 
Adonis. — 819,  Vulcan  reposing  at 
the  feet  of  Venus,  whUe  the  Loves 
forge  arms  for  the  latter. — 820,  the 
Loves,  while  sleeping -after  their 
labours,     disarmed     by    Diana's 
Nymphs. — 821,  the  Loves,   after 
having  recovered  their  losses,  and 
become    triumphant,   conducting 
Adonis  to  the  feet  of  Venus. — ^An- 
drea DEL  Sarto.  838,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  listening  to 
S.  John,  who  is  presented  to  them 
by  Elizabeth. — 839,  Charity. — Ba- 
TONi,   (Cav.  Pompeo.)    857,  the 
blessed  Virgin  in  contemplation.— 
BoNiFAzzio.  868,  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus. — Bordone,  (Paris.) 
872,  Portrait  of  a  young  Man,  hold- 
ing a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  rest- 
ing the  other  on  a  table.— Cana- 
LETTO.  880,  View  of  the  Basilica 
and  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  at  Venice. 
—881,  View  of  the  Palazzo    Ex- 
Ducale,  at  Venice. — 882,  View  of 
the  Chmxjh  of  the  Madonna  della 
Salute,  at  Venice. — Caravaggio. 
(Michelangelo  Amergihi.)  886, 
the  blessed  Virgin  dead,  and  the 
Apostles  weeping. — 888,  a  young 
Woman  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune. 
— Caracci,  (Annibale.)  895,  the 
Nativity.— 898,  the  blessed  Virgin 
imposing  silence  on  S.  John,  to 
prevent  his  disturbing  our  Saviour 
when  asleep ! — 902,  the  Ascension. 
•t-906,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Ste-j 
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phen! — 907,  the  same  subject! — 
Caracci,  (Lodovico.)  919,  the 
blessed  Vii^n  and  Infant  Jesus! 
— Cavedone.  926,  S.  Cecilia. — 
C  OBRE  66IO.  Christ  presenting  the 
ring,  for  his  mystic  marriage,  to 
S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria ! — 933, 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns. — 934, 
Antiope  asleep.  Love  sleeping  by 
her  side  on  a  uon's  skin,  and  Jupi- 
ter standing  near  transformed  into 
a  Satyr!! — ^Daniello  da  Vol- 
TERRA.  940,  David  vanquishing 
Goliath,  a  double  picture  on  the 
same  subject". — Dolci,  (Agnese.) 
94 1 ,  Christ  consecrating  the  bread. 
— ^DoMENiCHiNO.  943,  David  play- 
ing the  harp. — 945,  a  Landscape, 
representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  attributed,  by  some  persons, 
to  Annibale  Caracci. — 948,  S.  Ce- 
cilia! 1—949,  ^neas  escaping  with 
his  Father  from  the  flames  of  Trojr ! 
— 956,  a  Concert ;  this  picture  is 
by  some  persons  attributed  to 
Leonello  Spada! — Espagnoletto. 
975,  the  adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds!— ^Feti,  (Domenico.)  981, 
Melancholy !— Garofolo,  (Ben- 
VENUTO.)  990,  a  mystic  subject. — 
Gasparo  Dughet,  called  Gas- 
PARO  PoussiN.  991,  992,  and  993, 
Landscapes. — Giordano,  (Luca.) 
997,  the  Messiah  accepting  the  in- 
struments of  the  Passion ! — Guer- 
ciNO.  1008,  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
S.  Peter  deploring  the  death  of  the 
Messiah- — 1016,  "Circe. — Guido. 
1021,  the  Salutation.— 1022,  the 
Infant  Saviour  sleeping  on  his 
Mother's  knees.— 1025,  Christ  aild 
the  Samaritan. — 1026,  Christ  giv- 
ing the  keys  of  Heaven  to  S.  Peter. 
— 1027,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. 
— 1028,  the  Circumcision! — 1030, 
Christ  in  the  garden  of  Olives. — 
1031,  the  Magdalene.— 1032,  the 
same  subject. — 1035,  S.  Francis 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix. — 1035, 
an  allegory  representing  the  union 

(n)  It  18  said  that  Monsignor  Giovanni 
detla  Casa,  a  Florentine  prelate,  employed 
Diniello  da  Volterra  to  model  a  group  in 
plaster,  of  David  vanquishing  Goliath ;  and 
tba  desired  him  to  represent,  in  painting,  the 


of  Design  atid  Coloming.^1037, 
Hercules  slaying  the  Lemaean  Hy- 
dra.— 1308,Hercules  wrestlingwith 
Achelous. — 1039,  Hercules  slaying 
Nessus. — 1 040,  tiie  Death  of  Her- 
cules.—1041,  the  Flight  of  Paris 
with  Helen. — Giulio  Romano. 
1045,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds.—  Lanfranco.  1052,  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  led  to  martyr- 
dom.— Leonardo  da  Vinci,  (tlie 
Founder  of   the  Milan'  SchooL) 

1057,  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa,  a 
celebrated    Florentine    beauty". — 

1058,  S.  John  the  Baptist !— 1059, 
S.  Anne,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
Infant  Jesus. — 1060,  the  Infant 
Jesus  blessings.  John. — 1061,  the 
Arch-angel,  Michael,  presenting  to 
the  Infant  Jesus  the  balance  des- 
tined to  weigh  the  actions  of  man- 
kind.— School  op  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  1062,  Christ  receiving  a 
Gross  of  Rushes  from  S.  John. — 
Lovini,  (Bernardo,)  commonly 
called  LuiNi. — 1065,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily.— 1 066,  the  Messiah  sleeping. 
Maratta,  (Carlo.)  1067,  the 
blessed  Virgin  shewing  the  Mes- 
siah to  Angels  and  Shepherds. — 
1079,  the  Marriage  of  S.  Cathe- 
rine.— MuRiLLO.  1090,  the  Infant 
Jesus  playing  with  a  chaplet !  I  — 
1091,  God  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  contemplating  the 
Messiah  while  he  receives  a  cross 
of  rushes  from  S.  John! — 1092, 
the  Messiah,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  presented  by  an  Angel  with 
the  chalice  and  the  cross !  —  1 093, 
S.  Peter  imploring  pardon  of  the 
Messiah. — 1095,  a  young  Beggar 
seated ! ! — Palma  Vecchio.  1 1 00, 
portrait  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard.  —  1101,  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus 
receiving  adoration  from  Eliza- 
beth, S.  John,  &c.  I— Paolo  Ve- 
ronese. 1119,  the  Messiah  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  his  Cross. — 

two  sides  of  the  model ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  this  double  picture. 

(o)  Francis  I,  of  France,  gave  for  this  \Ac- 
ture  4,000  gold  crowns;  a  sura  exceeding 
45,000  francs, 
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PiETao  DA  CoETONA.  1136,  the 
ble^sad  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  S.  Martina. — 1137,  the 
same  subject.  —  1138,  Faustulus 
presentinff  Romulus  and  Remus 
to  his  wire,  l.aurentia, — ^Raffablo 
^ANZio  d'Uhbino,  the  Founder  of 
the  Roman  School.— 1149,  Por- 
traits of  Raphael  and  his  Fencing 
Master;  or,  according  to  some 
opinions,  Portraits  of  Raphael  and 
Pontormo;  by  the  latter.  — 1150, 
Portrait  of  Jane  of  Aragon,  Vice 
Queen  of  Sicily:  the  head  was 
painted  by  Raphael,  and  the  other 
■  part  of  the  picture  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano I — 1 151,  Portrait  of  Baltha- 
sar  Castiglione,  the  Friend  of  Ra- 
phael!—1152,  Portrait  of  a  Youth 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 
1154,  the  Arch- angel  Michael 
vanquishing  Satan.  —  1156,  S. 
George  combating  an  enormous 
X)ragon. — 1157,  the  Holy  Family, 
called.  La  belle  Jardiniere. — 1158, 
the  Holy  Family,  painted  for  Fran- 
cis r,  of  France,  only  two  years 
before  the  deatli  of  Raphael ;  and 
supposed  to  be  the  sole  picture 
to  which  he  put  his  name  I ! — 1 159, 
the  Infcint  Jesus  sleeping. — 1160, 
the  Infant  Jesus  caressing  S.  John. 
Salvator  Rosa.  1175,  a  Sports- 
man shooting  a  bird,  and  soldiers 
reposing  on  a  rock. — 1 1 76,  a  Sea- 
view.  —  Sasso  Ferrato.  1 1 78, 
Christ  sleeping  on  the  lap  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  with  Cherubim  in 
tlie  angles  of  the  picture  !  — 1179, 
the  Apotheosis  oCthe  blessed  Vir- 

r'l — ScHiAVONE.  1181,  Head  of 
JohnBaptist. — Schidone.  1182, 
the  Holy  Family.  —  Sebastiano 
DEL  PiOMBO.  1186,  the  blessed 
Virgin  visiting  Ehzabeth.  —  Leo- 
NBLLO  Spada.  1192,  the  prodigal 
Son. — ^Tintoretto.  1198,  Portrait 
of  the  Painter. — 1 302,  the  Last  Sup- 

(q)  According  to  tradition  tlie  Pilgrim  on 
the  right  of  our  Saviour  represents  the  Km- 
peror  Charles  V ;  the  Pilgrim  on  the  left 
Oardinal  Ximenes ;  and  the  Page,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain. 

(r)  A  considerable  number  of  the  pictures 
in  this  Maseum  have  been  engraved ;  and  proof- 
impressions  are  sold,    for  the  benefit  of  tk« 


per. — 1203,  Christ  dead,  supported 
by  weeping  Angels. — ^Tiziaico,  (Ve- 
cellio,)  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Lombard  School. — 1205,  Far- 
traits  of  the  Painter  and  his  Mis- 
tress.—  1 206,  Portrait  of  Francis  I, 
of  France  1  —  1207,  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Hippohto  de*  Medici.— 
1209,  Portrait  o(Alphonso  d'Ava- 
los. — 1210,  Portrait  of  a  Maa 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  Beard  and 
Whiskersl  — 1211,  Portrait  of  a 
young  Man  in  black,  with  a  Glove 
on  his  left  hand. — 1214,  Portrait 
of  a  Man  with  a  Glove  in  his 
right  hand.  — 1215,  the  Soldierj 
insulting  the  Messiah  at  the  door 
of  his  prison!! — 1217,  the  Mes- 
siah b(MTie  to  the  Tomb. — 1218. 
the  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus'. — 1219, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Infan! 
Jesus,  and  Saints  I  — 1220,  An- 
gels worshipping  the  Messiah 
— 1221,  the  blessed  Virgin  hold- 
ing a  Rabbit,  for  which  the  In- 
fant Jesus  seems  to  ask. — 1222. 
S.  Agnes'  presenting  her  Palm  d 
Martyrdom  to  the  Messiah  I- 
Vanni,  (Francesco.)  1233,  the 
Martyrdom  of  8.  Irene ! — ^Velas- 
.QUEZ.  1235,  Portrait  of  an  Infiint« 
of  Spaing 

Admission  may  usually  be  ob- 
tained gratis  to  the  Mttsh  Boyd 
every  morning,  from  ten  o'clock 
till  four,  by  Foreigners ;  provided 
they  shew  their  passports  :  and 
admission  is  given  to  the  publi-. 
in  general  every  Sunday,  from  t^rc 
o'clock  till  four*. 

Musce  du  Luxembourg,  The 
Luxembourg  Palace,  now  denomi- 
nated La  Chambre  des  Pairs,  is 
adorned  with  Statues  by  modem 
artists,  Ceilings  painted  by  Lesueur, 
a  splendid  Room  containing  Pic- 
tures by  Rubens,  and  a  Museiim 
or  Gallery  formerly  enriched  with 

Establishment,  at  the  Calcographie  du  Musit 
Royal. 

($)  Foreigners  are  admitted  on  week-dafS 
at  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entranc^i 
upon  depositing  their  passports  with  the 
porter  till  their  return. 

The  want  of  Seats  at  the  Lonyre  is  much  U 
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some  of  the  finest  works  of  Ru- 
bens, Lesueur,  and  Vernet;  but 
these  being  removed  to  the  Louvre, 
th^  places  are  now  occupied  by 
an  Exliibition  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Works  of  modem  FVench 
Painters.  This  Exhibition  is  open 
everyday*  from  ten  o'clock  till  four : 
and  Travellers,  on  shewing  their 
passp<»rts,  tare  allowed  to  see  seve- 
ral other  apartments  of  the  Palace 
everyday,  Mondays  excepted*,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  four : 
thou^,  tp  the  Public,  these  Apart- 
ments are  open  on  Sundays  only. 
Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Bus  des  Petits  Augustins ;  ci- 
devant  Muses  des  Monumens  Fran-' 
fais.  Monsieur  Lenoir,  to  whom 
Paris  was  indebted  for  this  Mu- 
seum, arranged  in  chronok>^al 
order  all  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments he  was  able  to  rescue  from 
the  sajcrilesious  n*asp  of  the  in&* 
tualed  lead^s  of  the  French  Be- 
volution :  thus  exhibiting  a  series 
of  memorials  of  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  to  whom  fVonee 
has  given  birth,  from  the  days  of 
Clovis  to  the  present  era ;  and  at 
the  same  time  forming  a  history 
of  the  comm^cement  and  jH-ogress 
of  Sculpture,  and  the  Art  of  Paint«- 
ing  upon  Glass,  among  his  coun- 
trymen. But,  since  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
the  tombs  contained  in  this  repo- 
sitory have  been  r^laced  in  the 
churches  whence  they  were  taken  ; 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Museum 
dispersed;  and  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  the  Ecole  Royale 
des  Beaux  Arts  ;  winch  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  of  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  and  the  other  of 
Arehitectaire :  its  schools  are  open 
to  the  putfe  every  aft^noon,  fr<Mn 
five  o'dodc  till  seven,  festivals  and 
vacation  times  excepted:  its  most 
deserving  students  are  rewarded 
with  medals;  and  the  Acaditmie 
Royale  des  BepMX  Arts  presents 

(t)  Admittance  mar  be  obtained  oa  Mono 
days,  on  appUcatioD,  Dy  letter,  to  M,  le  Ques^ 


them,  annually,  with  a  prize ;  the 
gainer  of  which  has  the  advantage  of 
bang  sent  to  study  at  the  Fi«ndi 
Academy    in   Rome  four  years ; 
and,  dunng  that  period,  he  is  maiiir 
tained  by  the  Fi^nch  Govoimaent. 
Bibliothique  du  Rot,    Rue  da 
Richelieu,    This  Library,  perhaps 
the  finest  existing,  contains  above 
seven  hundred  thousand  printed  vo- 
lumes ;  near  eighty  thous^id  Manu- 
scripts ;  between  five  and  six  thoa- 
sand  Portfolios    of-  Engravinss ; 
a  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  enrieiied 
with  pecuhatiy  rare  and  preciottt 
Medals,  and  Ccnns,  amounting  f» 
ei^ty  thousand;  and  a  magmft-f 
cent  eolleeti<m  of  Cannei  and  In* 
tagli  by  the  most  celebrated  an^ 
cient  Greek  artists.     Here    is  a 
Psalter  minted  at  Metz,  in  145^, 
and  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  typnography  bearing  a 
dkte ;  the  Mazarine  Bible,  snppcwad 
to  have  been  printed  in  1456,  with 
cut-metal  types;   Manuscripts  of 
Josephus,  Galileo,    Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  F^ielon,   Louis  XIV,  &e. 
Praya'-baoks  of  the  fifth  and  mxAy 
centuries ;  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  under  MiU^le 
le  Bel  in  the  Iburteenth  centmy, 
(written  on  waxen  tablets;)  and 
several  Oriental   Manusffl^ts    of 
high  antiquity:    a  ffold  Medal  ci 
Marcus  Antonius,  Junkn* ;  a  Me* 
dal  of  Nero ;  and  another  of  Pes^ 
eennius  Niser ;  a  Greek  Medallion^ 
in  silver,  of  the  same  Emperor ;  a 
g(M  Medal  of  Uranius,  sumained 
Antoninus ;   a  satirical  Medal  of 
Galhenus  with  a  woman*s  heedr 
dress ;  a  gold  Medallion  of  Jus* 
tinian;  another  of  Alexander  ly- 
rannus  Afiicanus  ;  and  a  third  of 
the  Emperor  Romulus.   The  large 
Gallery,  belon^ng  to  the  apart* 
ments  appropriated  to  the  manu* 
scripts,  is  ornamented  with  a  Ceil- 
ing painted  by  Romanelli.  The  Ca- 
binet des  Estampes  occupies  several 
rooms  of  the  Entresol :  and  Tra^ 

tear  4e  ]«  GhtaalivK  des  Pains,  •«  i.«ic«ia- 


bwurf. 
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vdlers  desirous  of  seeing  the  most 
interesting  Prints  in  this  immense 
collection,  should  ask,  in  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  for  the  Works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Corr^gio,  the  Caracci-family,  and 
Guido — ^in  those  of  Germany,  Al- 
bert Durer,  and  Holbein — in  those 
of  the  Netherlands,  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
Vandyck — ^and  in  those  of  France, 
Poussin,  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and 
Rigaud*.  This  Library  is  open 
to  Students  every  day,  festivals 
and  vacation  times  excepted,  &om 
ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Travelers  are  admitted 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  ten 
till  two;  and  Literary  Persons, 
with  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  are  allowed  to  bor- 
row books  from  the  Library. 

Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Quai  Conti.  This 
Library,  which  originally  contained 
about  sixty  thousand  Volumes,  has 
lately  been  enriched  with  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Institute :  it  likewise 
possesses  a  fine  terrestrial  Globe ; 
and  is  open  to  the  Public  every 
day,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
two,  Thursdays,  Festivals,  and 
Vacation  times  excepted. 

Biblioth^qtte  de  S.  Genevieve, 
Place  S,  Genevieve,  Bdtimens  du 
College  Henri  IV.  This  Library, 
supposed  to  contain  an  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  printed  Vo- 
lumes, and  two  thousand  Manu- 
scripts, is  particularly  well  ar- 
ranged ;  and  adorned  with  Busts 
of  mstin^ished  Characters.  Here 
likewise  is  a  plan  of  Rome,  exe- 
cuted by  Grimmi,  in  1776  ;  a  por- 
trait of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 
and,  on  the  Wall  of  the  Staircase, 
a  very  large  and  valuable  Drawing 
of  the  Moon.  This  Library  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  day,  from 

(«)  The  Portfolio  of  Gaignieres,  containing 
a  collection  of  the  Costmni  of  the  French 
nation  from  the  days  of  Cloris  to  the  present 
period,  may  be  foand  among  the  prints. 

(«)  The  Library  of  Z,o  Factute  de  Mede- 
eine.  Rue  de  VEcole  de  Medecine^  rich  in  me- 
scal works,  is  open  to  the  Public  daily,  from 


ten  in  the  morning  till  two  ;  Festi- 
vals, and  Vacation  times  excepted 

Bibliotheque  de  Monsieur,  Sua 
de  Sully,  a  Vextrhnit^  du  Qum 
dies  Cclestins.  This  Library,  sup- 
posed to  contain  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  printed  Volumes, 
and  five  thousand  Manuscripts,  is 
particularly  rich  in  History,  and 
Italian  Poetry  ;  and  also  contains 
some  beautiful  Missals :  it  is  open 
to  the  Public  every  day,  (Festivals 
and  Vacation  times  excepted,) 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  two 
in  the  afternoon.  i 

Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  Placi\ 
du  Sanhedrin,  derriere  r Hotel  di 
VUle.  This  Library  contains  about  I 
forty  thousand  Volumes ;  and  pos- ' 
sesses  valuable  Botanical  and  His- 1 
torical  works.  During  the  first 
and  second  weeks  of  every  month 
it  is  open  to  the  Public  on  Thurs- 
days, Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  from 
noon  till  four  o'clock,  Festivals 
and  Vacation  times  excepted ;  and 
during  the  two  last  weeks  of  every 
month  it  is  open  daily,  with  the 
same  exceptions. 

Bibliotheque  du  Musie  dHis- 
toire  Naturelle,  Rue   du  Jardin 
des  Plantes,    This   Library,  well 
stored  with  Manuscripts,  Draw- 
ings, Paintings  upon  vellum,  and  I 
Printed  Works  relative  to  Natural 
History,  may  be  visited  by  Travel- 
lers who  shew  their  passports,  on  ' 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- , 
days ;  from  three  o'clock  till  six, ' 
during  Summer;    and  from  three 
till  dark  during  Winter.     Students 
are  admitted  on  the  aforesaid  days, 
from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  two'. 

Mus^e  dHistoire  Naturelle,  et 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Quai  S. 
Bernard  et  Rue  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  The  Botanic  Garden, 
belonging  to  this  Museum,  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  Plants 

tea  o'clock  till  two;  as. is  the  Cabinet  of 
Anatomy,  under  the  same  roof:  and  2'Ae  Li- 
hrary  of  V Ecole  Polytechnique,  that  of  VEcole 
des  MineSy  and  that  of  la  Cour  de  Cassation, 
are  accessible  to  Travellers  who  apply  for 
leave  to  visit  them,  ' 
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from  various  countries;  together 
with  Buildings  which  serve  as 
Dens  for  Wild  Beasts ;  and  a 
Menagerie  so  constructed  that 
Tame  Animals,  not  natives  of 
France,  and  Birds  of  all  kinds 
and  countries,  are  provided  with 
habitations  analogous  to  their 
modes  of  life :  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  appropriate  spot  the  French 
Naturalists  have  erected  a  modest 
Monument  to  Linnaeus. "  The  Am- 
phitheatre of  Anatomv  stands  in 
the  Garden ;  as  does  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History ;  the  first  floor 
of  which  is  devoted  to  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  and  the  finest  collec- 
tion in  Europe  of  Reptiles  and 
Fishes.  The  second  floor  cont2^ns 
an  equally  magnificent  assemblage 
of  Quadrupeds  .  and  Birds  (the 
latter  preserved  to  admiration),  to- 
gether with  Insects,  Shells,  8cc. 
&c^ 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  always 
open  to  the  Public ;  the  Museuni 
of  Natural  History  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  from  three  in  the  after- 
noon till  SIX,  during  iSummer ;  and 
from  three  till  dark,  during  Winter. 
The  Gates  of  the  Menagerie  are 
open  every  day,  from  eleven  till 
six,  during  Summer ;  and  from 
eleven  till  three,  during  Winter. 
Travellers  may  obtain  access  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  Library  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  upon 
producing  their  passports.  The 
Library  is  open  to  Students  three 
times  a  week. 

The  fine  Bridge  of  Austerlitz, 
now  called  Pont  du  Jardin  du 
Roi,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

Acadimie  Royale  de  Musique,  or 
rOp^ra,  Rue  Lepelletier,  Tliis 
Theatre,  which  is  spacious  and 
sonorous,  presents  tiie  most  bril- 
liant spectacle  in  Europe  with  re- 

(w)  The  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy* 
belonging  to  this  Museum,  is  reputed  to  be 
the  richest  existing. 

(a?)  Paris  contains  several  other  Theatres, 
two  of  which  were  opened  in  1827.    AH  the 


spect  to  scenes,  machinery,  dresses, 
accuracy  of  costume,  and  excel- 
lence relative  to  the  composition 
and  execution  of  the  ballets  repre- 
sented. It  is  open  on  Sundays. 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Theatre  Franfois,  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu. This  Theatre  is  dedicated  to 
the  representation  of  the  most  ad- 
mired works  of  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters of  France. 

Theatre  de  VOpkra  Comique^ 
Rue  Feydeau,  This  Theatre  is 
particularly  well  calculated  for 
music. 

Theatre  de  VOdkon^  prSs  le  Lux^ 
embourg.  This  Theatre  exhibits 
regular  French  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies ;  and  seems  therefore  to  be 
immroperly  called  an  Odeon. 

Theatre  du  Vaudeville^  Rue  de 
Chartres  S,  Honord.  This  Theatre 
exhibits  melo-dramas,  interspersed 
with  songs. 

Theatre  des  Vari^tSs,  Boulevard 
Montmartre.  The  pieces  acted 
here  are  farces'. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces, 
Rue  de  Reuilly.  This  Manufac- 
ture merits  notice :  it  employs  up- 
ward of  seven  hundred  workmen, 
who  have  attained  such  perfection 
in  their  art  as  to  make  mirrors  of 
the  finest  plate-glass,  120  inches 
in  height  by  80  in  breadth. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Tapis^ 
series  de  la  Couronne,  aux  GobC' 
tins.  Rue  Mouffetard,  This  Manu- 
facture is  particularly  well  worth 
notice.  The  work-rooms  are  four 
in  number,  and  contain  pieces  of 
tapestry  in  different  states  of  for- 
wardness. In  the  work  called  the 
basse  lisse^,  the  loom  is  placed 
horizontally,  like  that  of  the  weaver : 
in  the  haute  lisse  the  warp  is  verti- 
cal, and  the  workman  has  his 
frame  before  him ;  but,  being 
placed  behind  the  canvas  on  which 
he  is  working,  his  back  is  turned 

French  Theatres  pay  a  tenth  of  their  receipts 
to  the  poor. 

(5^)  The  basse  lisse  has  heen  lately  abfui- 
doned. 
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towttiTl  \a^  iOod«l<  though  occcl- 
skmally  he  jef»s  to  it,  in  order  to 
0Qmpare  the  colour  of  his  yarn 
with  that  pjart  of  the  picture  hel  is 
copying.  These  workmen  express 
with  perfect  trtith  not  only  the  de- 
sign of  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures, but  also  the  brightness  of 
their  colours,  and  the  regular  gra- 
datioft  of  their  shades  ;  so  that  the 
Gobelin  Tapestry  (so  called  from  a 
famous  dyer  of  wool,  Jean  Gobe- 
lin) has  the  effect  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite painting :  but  it  sotnetimes 
requires  six  years  of  labour  to 
finish  one  piece  of  this  Tapestry; 
and  eighteen  thousand  francs  to 
pay  the  cost.  The  Manufacture 
des  Ghbelins  is  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Gorem- 
meiit;  and  to  this  Establishment 
is  annexed  the  celebrated  Royal 
Car]^  Manufactoiy,  founded  by 
Maria  de'  Medici  in  1604. 

For  admission  Foreigners  must 
apply,  by  letter  post-paid,  to  M. 
le  Vicomte  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
Diiecteur  des  Beaux  Arts,  No. 
121,  Rue  de  Grettelle,  Faubourg 
S.  G^rmAiii. 

Cblonne  de  la  Place  Venddme. 
This  stately  Doric  Column,  one 
hundi^  and  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  pedestal  inclusire,  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter**  is  made  of 
el^nOn  taken  from  the  enemies  of 
Fwuice,  in  battles  fought  by  Napo- 
lck>n  ftnd  his  generals :  it  represents 
those  battles  in  bronie  oasei-ri' 
Uevi ;  and  on  its  summit  originally 
stood  a  colossal  Statue  c^  the  Em- 
peror, which,  after  his  dethrone^ 
ment,  was  taken  down  ;  and  has, 
according  to  repwi,  been  carried 
to  Moscow.  A  wmding  staircase,  of 
ofne  hundred  and  seventy- six  steps, 
leads  to  the  top  of  this  Triumphal 
Fillaf ;  which  is  said  to  preserve  the 
Jfrdportions  of  Trajan's  Column, 
en  a  scale  larger  by  a  twelfth. 

Arc  de    Trtomj^  de  tEMle. 

(x)  The  dimensions  of  this  Columa  are 
copied  from  Oalignani:  but  be  does  not 
^*^eifj  whether  bis  meMurements  were  taken 


On  the  i  6th  of  August  1806,  Paris 
began  to  erect  this  fine  Arch,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  fame  ob- 
tained by  the  French  armies  during 
the  former  year.  It  was  intended 
to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Paris  feet  in  height;  but  unfor- 
tunately is  not  firashed. 

Porte  S.  Denu.  The  conquests 
Of  Louis  XIV,  in  1672,  prompted 
the  City  of  Paris  to  erect  this  mag- 
nificent Triumphal  Arch,  to  perpe- 
tuate his  fame.  The  BoBsi-rilievi 
represent  Military  Trophies  re- 
markably well  executed;  personi- 
fications of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine ;  the  Psissage  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  the  capture  of  Maestrieht. 

Porte  S,  Martin.  The  continued 
success  of  Louis  XIV,  induced  the 
City  of  Paris  to  erect,  in  1673, 
another  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  fame.  This  Arch,  though  less 
adorned  than  that  of  S.  Denis,  is 
itk  point  of  architecture  equally 
harmonious  and  dignified.  The 
bassi-rilievi  represent  the  Capture 
of  Besanpon ;  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
the  Capture  ofLimbom^;  and  the 
Defeat  of  the  Germans,  figured  by 
the  God  of  War  repulsing  an 
Eagle.  Distinguished  artists  were 
employed  to  execute  these  Gates. 

Trihunai  du  Corps  Ligislatif. 
Opposite  to  the  Bridge  of  Louis 
XVI,  rises  a  magnificent  Portico, 
near  an  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
and  adorned  with  twelve  Corinthian 
Columns,  surmounted  by  a  Pedi- 
ment. A  superb  Flight  of  Steps 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  Edi- 
fice ;  and  fronting  the  Bridge  are 
Statues  of  Sully,  Colbert,  mSpi- 
tal,  and  d'Aguesseau.  TTiis  Por- 
tico leads  to  the  Hall  of  the  De- 
puties. 

Cath^dralede  Ndtre-Dante.  This 
building,  supposed  to  hare  been 
commenced  aoout  the  year  1010, 
is  surmounted  by  Twin-Towers  of 
a  mijestic  height;    and  contains 

in  Eagmab  or  French  feet.  Ontf  Paris  foot  U 
twelre  EngUsk  iachea  and  four  fiftha. 
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srood  paintings  by  Philippe  de 
Champaisn^e,  Jouvenet,-  &e.  to- 
gether with  a  descent  from  the 
Cross  (in  sculpture)  by  the  elder 
Coustou:  and  behind  the  Sanc- 
tuary, in  a  newly  erected  Chapel, 
is  an  admired  Statue,  by  Antonio 
Kav^,  etcecuted  at  Rome. 

Pantheon.  This  eleg^ant  Build- 
ins^,  dedicated  to  S.  Genevidve,  the 
Patron  Saint  of  Paris,  was  erected 
by  command  of  Louis  XV,  after 
the  desii^s  of  Soufflot:  its  form 
is  a  Greek  cross,  three  hundred  and 
forty  Paris  feet  in  length,  peristyle 
inclusive;  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide.  In  the  centre 
rises  a  Dome  nearly  sixty-three 
feet  in  diameter ;  supported  within, 
and  adorned  without,  by  Columns 
which  produce  a  pleasing  e&ct. 
The  exterior  height  of  the  Dome 
is  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet ;  and  the  interior  height  of  the 
Nave  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  The  Peristyle  consists  of 
twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns  ftfty-ei|ht  feet  high,  Bases 
and  Capitals  inclusive;  and  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  sup- 
porting a  pediment  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  loi^.  Under  this 
Church  is  a  vast  Receptacle  for 
the  Relics  of  the  Great*. 

Garde- Meuble  de  la  Couronne. 
The  Jewels  in  this  Depository  me- 
rit notice;  especially  that  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  Crown,  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  The 
Regent. 

HSeei  Roffol  dei  Invalides.  This 
immense  Edifice  was  erected  by 
command  of  Louis  XTV,  as  a  re- 
treat for  old  and  deserving  soldiers 
of  the  French  army  ;  and  displays 
a  magnificence  most  honourable 
to  its  founder*  It  accommodates 
Mven  thousand  persons ;  and  is 
?^emed  by  an  officer    pf  high 

fa)  The  Chnrch  of  St.  Eustace  is  bold  and 
'•fht,  in  point  of  architectnre ;  and  the 
Cbnrches  of  S.  Roeh  and  8.  Sttlptce,  built 
»»o«t  th«  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentarf, 
are  kandaome. 


rank ;  who  has  a  BtaiF  under'hifl 
command.  Skilful  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  attached  to  the  in- 
stitution; and  the  ScBurs  d$  la 
Chariti  nurse  the  sick  with  the 
tenderest  care :  all  the  Pension** 
ers  are  provided  with  abundant 
and  wholesome  nourishment ;  and 
likewise  with  pay-  proportioned  to 
their  rank  in  tfie  army.  Tlie  Cout 
Royale  of  this  edifice,  and  the 
Dome  of  the  new  Church,  are 
deemed  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture ;  especially  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Jules  Hardown  Mansart ; 
and  (measuring  iVom  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cross  on  the  summit 
of  the  lantern)  is  reputed  to  be 
three  hundred  Paris  feet  in  height  ^ 
The  lead  which  covers  it  was  ori- 
ginally gilt,  b^  order  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  re-gilt  by  command  of 
Napoleon.  This  statelv  Edifice  is 
united  to  the  old  Church  by  means 
of  two  Circular  Sacristies,  and  the 
Arch  in  which  the  High  Altar 
stands:  and  the  Pavement  con- 
sists of  inlaid  marbles,  which  re- 
present Lilies,  the  Cordon  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Esprit,  &g.  'Un- 
der the  Dome  are  six  Chapels ; 
the  first  of  which,  to  tiie  right  (on 
entering  by  the  great  door)  is  de- 
dicated to  S.  Augustine,  and  em- 
bellished with  Painting*  by  Louis 
BouHogne.  The  next  contains  a 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Marshal  Vauban,  an  hundred 
years  after  his  decease.  The  Cha- 
pel of  S.  Ambrose  was  painted  by 
Bon  BouUo^e.  The  Chapel  of 
8.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and 
re-touched  bv  Doyen.  The  Cha- 
pel of  8.  Theresa  contains  the 
Monument  of  Turenne,  who  is  re- 
presented dying  in  the  arms  of 
at  his  r 


Victory : 


\  feet  is  an  afWghted 


(V)  The  interior  height  of  the  Dome  is  re- 
pnted  to  be  one  h>indred  and  ninety  feet,  and 
ita  diameter  sixty. 
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Eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Empire 
over  which  he  gained  repeated 
conquests;  and  m  front  of  the 
Monument  is  a  basso-nlievo,  (re- 

E resenting  the  Battle  of  Turckeim,) 
eneath  which  are  Wisdom  and 
Valour  bewailing  the  death  of  the 
Hero.    The  last  Chapel  is  dedi- 
cated   to    S.  Jerome;     and  was 
painted  by  Bon  BouUogne.  Above 
the  opemnge  of  the  four  Chapels 
at  the  angles,  are  beautiful  Basst- 
rilievi;  namely,  S.  Louis  sending 
Missionaries  to  instruct  the  Infi- 
dels, by  Sebastian  Slodtz  ;  an  An- 
gel bearing  a  Buckler,  by  Nicholas 
Coustou;    S.  Louis    feeding    the 
Poor,  by  Legros ;  an  Angel  hold- 
ing the  holy  Ampulla,  by  Antoine 
Hamant ;   the  Pope  blessing    S. 
Louis  and  his  children,  by  Fran- 
cesco  Spingola;    and    an    Angel 
holding  m  one  hand  a  crown,  and 
in  the  other  a  Standard,  bearing 
ttiejieurs-de-lis,  by  Comeille  Van- 
Cleve.    The  Ceiling  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, painted  by  Noel  Coypel,  re- 
presents the  Mysteries  of  tne  Tri- 
nity, and  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.      The  groups  of  Angels, 
forming  Concerts  in  the  Embra- 
sures of   the  Windows,    are  by 
Louis  and  Bon  BouUogne.    The 
Vault    of   the  Nave   forms  four 
arches ;    in    the    Pendentives    of 
which  are  the  four  Evangelists,  by 
Charles  de  la  Fosse ;    above  these 
are  the  twelve  Apostles,  by  Jou- 
venet;  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Cupola  is  the  Apotneosis  of  S. 
Louis,  Dv  Charles  de  la  Fosse ". 

The  Hdtel  des  Invalides  is  open 
to  the  PubUc  every  day,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  lour  in  the 
afternoon :  but  its  Library  (which 
was  presented  to  the  Establish- 
ment by  Napoleon)  cannot  be 
seen  without  permission  from  the 
Governor;  who  must  be  applied 
to  by  letter. 

(c)  Colonels  and  Lieutenant-Colonels,  in 
this  noble  Establishment,  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms: 
inferior  officers  are  served  upon  plate  and 


InHitution  Royaie  des  Sourds-  \ 
Muets,  Rue  S.  Jacques.    The  be- 
nevolent idea  of  teaching  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb    to    read,  write,   and 
speak,  was  formed  by  the  Abb6  de 
I'Ep^e ;    who,  with  a  fortune  of  i 
only  twelve    hundred   livres  per 
tmnum,  maintained,   at    his  own 
expense,  forty  Pupils  of  the  above 
description ;  and  thus  founded  one 
of  the  noblest  charities  in  France : 
but  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  pur|)ose,  would  at  length  j 
have  proved  fruitless,  had  not  his 
talents  and  virtues  been  renewed 
in  the  Abb6  Sicard  ;  who  brought 
the  plans  of  his  predecessor  to 
such  perfection  that  he  enabled 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  not  only  to 
read,  write,  and  speak,  but  like- 
wise to  cast  accounts,  and  to  under- 
stand tvffning,  mosaic  work,  draw- 
ing,   and  painting,    so   as   to    get 
their  livelihood.     He  also  taught 
them  French  and  English  gram- 
matically ;  geography,  history,  ge- 
ometry, and  metaphysics  ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  month  his 
Pupils  had  a  public  exhibition: 
death,    however,    deprived    them, 
in  May,  1822,   of  their  excellent 
Master ;  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  Abb6  Perier.     His  number  of 
gratuitous  Pupils  is  fixed  at  ninety ; 
but  that  of  Boarders  is  unhmited. 
The  terms  for    Boarders  depend 
upon  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
their  parents;    but  the  common 
demand  is  nine  hundred  francs  a 
year  for  boys,  and  eight  hundred 
francs  for  girls. 

Tickets  of  admission,  during  the 
public  exercises,  may  be  obtained 


by  ap^ying  (by  letter,  post-pai' 
to  the  Director,  at  the  Institution. 
Hospice  de  la  Salpctritre,  BoU" 
levard  de  VH6pitalypres  le  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  This  large  and  well 
regulated  Hospital,  nobly  endowed 

porcelain  at  tables  holding  twelve  penon* 
each  ;  and  for  sub-officers  and  privates  there 
are  three  large  tables.  It  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  t£ese  veterans  dine. 
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by  Louis  XIV,  and  enriched  by 
private  contributions,  can  acccom- 
modate  nearly  eight  thousand  per- 
sons ;  and  receives  females  inca- 
pable of  earning  their  bread. 

£[6pital  des  Enfans-trouves  and 
Hospice  de  la  MatemiU,  Rue  de  la 
Bourbe,    The  exemplary  Vincent 
de  Paul  erected,  in  1 640,  a  Hos- 
pital for  Foundlings ;  which  was 
afterwards  greatly  assisted,  both 
by  private  and  public  bounty  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  during  1792,  out  of 
eight  thousand  Chddren  received 
in  this  Asylum  the  moiety  died  be- 
fore they  had  attained  their  second 
year  :  and  to  check  the  course  of 
so  dreadful  a  mortality.  Monsieur 
Hombron    conceived   the    happy 
idea  of  uniting  the  Mothers  with 
their  Children,  and  thus  preserving 
both.    Ceasing,  therefore,  to  make 
a    lying-in  Hospital  of  the  H6t€l 
Dieu,    the    French    Government 
formed    the    Foundling   Hospital 
into  a  double  Establishment ;  the 
one  part  for  pregnant  Women,  and 
the  other  for  deserted  Infants. 

Observatoire,  Rue  dEnfer,  This 
building  was  erected  by  order  of 
Liouis  XIV,  and  has,  of  late  years, 
been  much  improved  in  point  of 
convenience,  and  amply  furnished 
with  astronomical  instruments:  it 
is  open  to  Travellers  every  day. 

Palais  de  la  Bourse,  Rue  des 
Filles  S,  Thomas.  Paris  has  long 
wanted  an  Exchange  worthy  of 
her  extensive  commerce  ;  and  this 
Building,  begun  in  1807,  and  re- 
cently finished,  does  great  honour 
to  its  Architect,  Brongniard.  Its 
form  is  a  parallelogram  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  Peristyle  of  sixty-six 
Corinthian  Columns,  supporting 
an  Entablature  and  an  Attic,  and 
forming  a  covered  Gallery  ap- 
proached by  a  flidit  of  Steps,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the 
western  Front.  This  Gallery  is 
adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi  which 
relate  to  commerce.    The  roof  of 


the  Building  consists  of  iron  and 
copper ;  and  the  Salle  de  la  Bourse 
is  nch  in  Sculpture,  adorned  with 
Monochromatic  Paintings,  and 
paved  with  marble. 

Greniers  de  Reserve,  Boulevard 
Bourdon.  This  edifice  was  begun 
in  1807,  and  would,  if  completed 
according  to  the  original  plan, 
have  been  capable  of  containing 
an  hundred  thousand  ^quintals  of 
com:  but  political  events  occa- 
sioned a  suspension  of  the  work  ; 
which  was,  however,  resumed  in 
1816,  though  on  so  limited  a 
scale  that  the  store-houses  would 
not,  at  present,  contain  more  than 
one-third  the  quantity  they  were 
originally  destined  to  receive. 

Abattoirs,  The  Slaughter- 
houses constructed  by  the  Romans 
to  give  health  to  the  ancient  Ca- 
pitsu  of  the  civiUzed  world,  were 
not  more  magnificent  than  the 
Abattoirs  of  Popincourt  and  Mont- 
Martre;  which,  together  with  the 
Abattoir  du  Route,  are  placed  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Paris. 
The  Abattoirs  divry,  and  de  Fau- 
girardy  are  placed  at  the  southern 
extremity.  These  establishments, 
admirable  for  the  order  and  expe- 
dition with  which  they  are  cleansed 
and  purified,  though  multitudes  of 
animwls  are  every  day  slaughtered 
and  skinned  there,  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Courts,  Sheep- 
pens,  Stalls  for  Oxen,  Tanks, 
Store-houses  for  fodder,  commo- 
dious Slaughter-houses,  buildings 
provided  with  every  requisite  for 
melting  tallow,  and  spacious  AU 
tics,  where  hides  and  tallow  are 
deposited. 

The  Abattoir  of  Mont-Martre 
is  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
yards  in  length,  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  in  breadth.  The  Abattoir 
of  Popincourt  likewise  is  very  ex-, 
tensive :  the  others  are  smaller ; 
but  equally  commodious.  Travel- 
lers who  apply  for  a  Guide  at  the 
Porter's  Lodge,  may  visit  any  one 
of   the  Abattoirs;    and  whoever 
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does  this,  must*  regret  that  simi* 
lar  establishments  are  not  general 
throuflfhout  the  World. 

Halle  au  Bli,  Rue  de  Viarmee, 
The  Cupola  of  this  Market,  built 
hi  178a,  by  MoUnos  and  Legrand, 
was  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  Pans  feet  in  circumference, 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  height :  it 
consisted  of  wood,  placed  in  a  he- 
mispheric form,  and  apparently  so 
slight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
template this  extraordinary  piece 
of  architecture  without  wondering 
how  it  held  together.  After  stand- 
ing twenty-two  years,  it  fell  a  prey, 
to  fire ;  and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  an  accident,  was  re- 
built with  ribs  of  iron  covered 
by  sheet-copper.  The  diameter  of 
this  Cupola  is  only  thirteen  feet 
less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome. 

Halle  aux  Vim,  Quai  S.  Ber- 
nard, The  ancient  emporium  for 
wines  having  fallen  to  decay.  Na- 
poleon ordered  the  first  stone  of 
the  present  building  to  be  laid  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1813.  This 
immense  Market  is  divided  into 
five  streets ;  one  bein^  called  Rue 
de  Champagne;  another.  Rue  de 
Bourgogne;  another,  Rue  de  Bor^ 
deaux;  another.  Rue  de  Langue- 
doc;  and  another,  Rue  de  la  C6te 
dOr.  TheWine-Cellars  are  vault- 
ed with  hewn  stone,  and  capa- 
We  of  containing  four  hundred 
thousand  casks;  the  brandy-cel- 
lars are  vaulted  with  a  new  kind 
of  hollow  brick,  about  six  inches 
in  length.  The  various  edifices  be- 
longing to  the  Market  are  all  sim- 
ple and  elegant;  and  the  whole 
displays  a  magnificence  worthy  of 
its  Projector. 

MarcM  d  la  Volatile,  et  au  Gi- 
bier.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant 
of  its  kind  than  this  Market,  which 
receives  supplies  of  Poultry,  Game, 
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fee.  on  Mondays,  WednesdaTs,  and 
Saturda3rs. 

Of  the  fifteen  Bridges  which  are 
seen  at  Paris,  the  Pont-NeuL 
erected  by  Henry  IV,  is  the  lon;?- 
•st*;  the  Pont  de  Louie  XVI 
the  boldest  with  respect  to  design; 
and  the  Pont  dee  ArtSy  and  the  Poni 
du  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  the  most  re- 
markable on  account  of  their  light- 
ness, elegance,  and  arches  of  Iron. 
The  Pont  des  Invalidee  also  merits 
notice,  on  account  of  its  cornice, 
imitated  from  that  which  adorned 
a  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Mars  the  Avenger,  in 
the  Forum  of  Nerva,  at  Rome. 

Fontaine  de  VEsplanade  du 
Boulevard  de  Bondi,  The  compo- 
sition of  this  Fountain  is  simple; 
the  execution  good;  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  water,  falling  in 
sheets  firom  basin  to  basin,  parti- 
cularly pleasing. 

Fontaine  dee  Innocene,  This 
fountain  was  erected  inl 551,  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  Lescot 
and  Goujon;  and  afterwards  re- 
moved fi-om  its  oriffinai  situation, 
added  to,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Mar(M  dee  Innocens,  where 
it  now  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Grenelle.  This 
Work,  executed  by  Bouchardon, 
and  erected  in  1 739,  is  admired  with 
respect  to  the  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture ;  but  so  sparingly  i^ovided 
with  water  as  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  Fountain;  which  is  embel- 
lished with  statues  representing  the 
City  of  Paris,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Mame. 

Fontaine  de  la  Bastille,  The 
colossal  Fountain  which  Napoleon 
meant  to  have  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Bastille,  remains,  hke  too 
many  of  his  works,  unfinished. 
According  to  his  plan,  a  semi-cir- 
cular arch,  thrown  over  the  Canal 
of  S.  Martin,  was  to  have  been 

oecnpiedby  this  Statne,  an  Obelisk  of  rra- 
Bite  above  two  hundred  feet  in  height:  and 

fill  An  sm  /\^ndtnA4i^    ^^  w^'ttmj^^^    _■ 1  _>  « 


(4)  The  Statue  of  Henrjr  IV,  which  has  re- 

^ntl^  been  re-erected  on  one  side  of  the  Pont-  site  above  two  hundred  fpet  <«  ».-;»»,T  * ' ". 

frmf,  spotk  tlie  effect  of  the  bridge.    Na^o-  such  an  owaSmt  to  nlViJ  J«  iVif***  V*°^ 

leoa  meant  to  bare  taisid,  <hi  thTspot  now  WutifaL  '     ^^^'  '^'''^^  ^*^*  ^^'^ 
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surmannted  by  a  Bronze  Blej^fttit, 
more  than  seventy-two  feet  high, 
including  a  Tower  on  the  back  of 
the  Animal ;  whose  Proboscis  was 
to  have  dispensed  the  water.  A 
full-sized  plaster  model  of  the  Ele- 
phant, together  with  models  of 
tw€nty>-four  Bassi-Hliem  intended 
to  adorn  the  pedestal^  may  be  seen 
in  a  shed  near  the  sil^  of  the  Bas- 
tille, by  a  personal  application  at 
the  Direetion  des  Travaux  des  Mo- 
nument Publia^f  No.  29,  Rue  de 
tUniverHU. 

Fontaine  EgypHenne,  Rue  de 
Sivre$,  This  beautiful  Fountain 
was  constructed  in  1806.  It  exhi- 
bits the  Gate  of  a  Temple,  the 
opening  of  wluch  forms  a  niche  for 
a  statue  of  the  Egyptian  Antinous, 
holding  in  each  hand  a  vase  whence 
water  descends  into  a  circular  Ba- 
m,  and  then  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  a  bronze  Sphynx.  An 
entablature,  which  crowns  the  Edi- 
fice, displays  an  eagle. 

A  colossal  equestrian  Statue  of 
bronze,  representing  Louis  XIV, 
in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror, has  been  recently  erected  in 
the  Place  des  Victoires. 

CimetiSres  et  Caiacombes,  Pa- 
ris presents  no  Burial-grounds 
»lomed  with  funereal  monuments ; 
the  cause  of  which  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  possessors  of  riches 
and  honours  were  entombed  within 
the  walls  of  consecrated  edifices, 
while  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
poor  were  thrown  into  the  vast  and 
common  grare  of  the  respective 
cemeteries;  and  even  grudged  a 
Kttle  earth  as  a  covering.  These 
receptacles  of  corruption,  by  con- 
stantly evaporating  putrid  air,  pro- 
daced  epidemic  mSadies ;  and  thus 
punished  the  Living  for  their  want 
of  piety  toward  the  Dead :  in  1773, 
therefore,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
ordered  the  Cimetih'e  des  Innocem, 
the  largest  and  most  noxious  of 
these  receptacles  to  be  closed  t  and 
Mon  a£ker»  all  the  cemeteries  with- 
in the  City  wera  closed  likewise; 


though  pride  and  interest  st'dl  pro- 
duced burials  in  the  churches.  The 
relics  of  the  poor,  howerer,  were 
transpofrted,  without  scruple,  firom 
the  ancient  cemeteries  mto  vast 
and  profound  stone-quarries  out* 
side  of  the  City :  and,  during  the 
Revolution,  even  the  asylum  of  a 
church  did  not  preserve  human 
bones  from,  sacrilege ;  those  which 
belonged  to  the  prince  and  the 
peasant  finding,  in  the  stone-quar- 
ries, a  common  grave.  During 
1804,  the  French  Government  em- 
powered the  friends  of  the  De-< 
ceased  to  erect  monuments  to  their 
memory  in  the  cemeteries ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  quickly  changed 
tlie  aspect  of  these  chambers  of 
death.  The  handsomest,  and  by 
much  the  most  interesting  cemetery 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  is  that  of 
Pere  Lachatse ;  where  lie  united 
Jews,  Infidels,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Protestants,  forming  one  com- 
mon dust.  Near  the  entrance  of 
this  Cemetery,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa, 
which  once  adorned  the  Mus^  dee 
Monumens  Frangaii:  and  here 
likewise  are  the  Tombs  of  Molidre, 
Lafbntaine,  Delille,  Madame  Cot^ 
tin,  the  Abb6  Sicard,  Marshal 
Massena,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  6j^c, 

Near  the  Barriere  dEnfer,  un- 
der a  spot  called  La  Tombe  Isoire, 
is  a  Funereal  Rec^tacle  of  another 
description.  Nothing  above  ground 
announces  this  abode  of  melan* 
choly,  which  lies  amidst  vast  stone 
quarries,  and  is  denominated  7%« 
Catacombs,  fi*om  the  resemblance 
it  beoxa  to  burial  places  so  called 
at  Rome  and  Naples.  Since  the 
year  1786,  this  spot  has  been 
the  receptacle  fbr  all  the  human 
bones  which,  during  several  ages, 
were  accumidating  in  the  cemete- 
ries and  suppressed  churches  of 
Paris.  A  dark  Staircase,  just  wide 
enough  for  one  person,  and  pene- 
trating ninety  feet  under  ground, 
leads  to  the  principal  gallery ;  on 
the  right  and  left  of  which,    are 
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Vaults  of  great  extent :  and  that 
stran^;ers  may  not  lose  themselves 
in  this  labyrinth,  a  black  line  is 
traced  on  the  roof,  throi^  the 
whole  course  they  are  to  pursue. 
Rocks  jutting  out,  here  and  there, 
relieve  the  too  great  uniformity  of 
this  gallery  j  which  leads  to  ano- 
ther, containing  a  model  of  Port 
Mahon,  made  by  an  old  soldier 
who  worked  in  the  quarries,  and 
was,  at  length,  crushed  to  death 
by  an  enormous  stone,  which  fell 
upon  him  while  he  was  forming  a 
staircase.  Picturesque  and  terriiic 
rocks  next  meet  the  eye,  and  lead 
to  a  Vestibule ;  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  black  door ;  the  entrance  to  a 
gallery  where  millions  of  human 
bones  are  placed  in  straight  lines 
between  the  pillars  which  support 
the  ponderous  roof  of  the  cavern. 
This  gallery  leads  to  several  Apart- 
ments lined  with  bones,  variously 
arranged ;  and  containing  numer- 
ous Inscriptions  :  and  above  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance  to  these 
Catacombis,  is  a  portal  through 
which  visiters  are  conducted  back 
to  the  upper  world  •. 

The  environs  of  Paris  contain  a 
variety  of  objects  that  merit  notice, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are 
the  following. 

S,  Cloud,  The  furniture  of  this 
Royal  Chateau,  situated  about  two 
leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Versailles,  is  splendid  and  ele^nt. 
The  Ceilings  display  fine  paintmgs, 
by  Mignard;  and  some  of  the 
Apartments  are  adorned  with  Go- 
belins, and  Beauvais  Tapestry,  and 
magniiicent  Porcelain  Vases  from 
the  manufactory  at  Sevres.  The 
Park  of  S.  Cloud  particularly  me- 
rits notice  on  the  three  Sundays  of 
September  when  a  FSte  is  held 
there :  and  during  these  days  the 
Cascades  and  Grand  Jet  d*eau  play 
from  three  o'clock  till  five*! 


8h)re8.  This  village,  which 
very  near  S.  Cloud,  contains  the 
celebrated  Manufacture  of  Porce- 
lain, lon^  considered  as  the  most 
beautiful  m  Europe ;  together  with 
a  collection  of  Ancient  Potteiy, 
Delft  Ware,  Stc.  &c  The  Show- 
rooms  of  the  Sevres  Manufactoiy 
are  open  to  the  Public  every  day. 

Versailles.  This  is  a  fine  Epis- 
copal Town,  four  leagues  distant 
from  Paris,  and  contains  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants : 
its  RoycU  CMteau  was  despoiled 
and  deserted,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government;  but  is  nov 
repaired.  Its  Ceilings  merit  no- 
tice ;  its  Chapel,  the  last  work  of 
Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  contains, 
in  the  Vestibule,  a  fine  basso-ri- 
lievo,  by  Pujet,  representing  Alex- 
ander and  Diogenes.  The  Salon 
dHercide  is  ornamented  with  two 
paintings,  by  Paolo  Veronese  ;  tht 
Great  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  apartments  in  Europe ; 
the  Orangerie  contains  a  tree  call- 
ed **  Le  grand  Bourbon,""  which  is 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old; 
tfie  Wiater-works  are  celebrated; 
and  the  Bains  dApollon  contain 
some  good  Sculpture,  by  Girardon. 
The  Chateaux  of  Grand  Trianon 
and  Petit  Trianon,  (both  in  the 
Park,)  are  objects  of  curiosity; 
and  tiie  public  Library  of  the  town 
deserves  attention. 

Persons  who  visit  Paris,  at  the 
present  period,  will  find  that  al- 
though it  has  gained  much,  since 
the  Revolution  of  1799,  in  point  of 
wealth,  convenience,  and  external 
grandeur,  it  has  lost  much,  with 
respect  to  society  ;  there  being  so 
great  a  difference  in  political  opi- 
nions among  the  Parisians,  main- 
tained, by  each  party,  with  such 
firmness,  that  social  intercourse  is 
almost  destroyed :  indeed,  the  very 
character  of    the   People    seems 


(e)  Wax-liffhts  for  the  Catacombs  may  be     in  the  annals  of  France  for  the  bloodless  Re- 
ircha8edatNo.90,  Raed'Enfer.    Stranger*     volution  of  the  18th  ~ 


parcl 

ftre  accompanied  by  a  Guide. 
(/)  8.  Cload  will  alwaya  be  remarkablo 


Brumaire,  (NoTember 
10th,  1799.)  which  placed  Napoleon  at  the 
head  of  the  French  Ooveniment* 
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changed ;  for  that  constant  gaieU 
ie  coBur  by  which  they  were  once 
listinguished,  has  given  place  to 
.houghtfulness,  gravity,  and  re- 
ierve.  They  have,  however,  paid 
Sng^land  the  compliment  of  adopt- 
nfif  her  taste,  with  respect  to- laymg 
>ut  gardens,  shrubberies,  &c.  they 
lave  likewise  profited  by  her 
igricultural  knowledge ;  and  also 
suiopted  many  of  her  modes  of  VSk. 
Paris,  like  other  patts  of  France, 
tias  been  cleared  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  of  that  multi- 
tude of  importunate  Mendicants 
ivho,  in  former  times,  filled  her 
streets;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 


appearances,  but  few  individuals  of 
the  French  Nation  have  need,  at 
present,  to  depend  on  alms  for 
their  support.  An  universal  spirit 
of  industry  seems  to  pervade  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  not  only 
in  the  Metropolis,  but  throughout 
France ;  and  pleasure,  even  among 
the  upper  ranks  of  Parisians,  is 
no  longer  the  sole  occupation  of 
life. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add 
io  the  foregoing  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  Paris,  mat  this  Town  fur- 
nishes more  conveniences  for  Tra- 
vellers than  any  other  Capital  of 
Europe. 


Chapter  II. 


SWITZERLAND,  THE  SIMPLON,  MILAN,  &c. 

Journey  to  Fontainebleaa — State  of  the  Road  from  Paris  thither — Royal  Ch&teau  at  Fon- 
tainebleau — Sens — ^Joigny — ^Aux^rre — State  of  the  Road  between  the  last  named  Town  and 
Fontainebleaa — S.  Bris — Grottoes  of  Aruy — State  of  the  Road  between  Vermanton  and 
Liucy-Ie-Bois — ^Ronvray — Pont-de-Pany — Dijon — ^Description  of  that  City — Genlia — ^Aoxonne 
— ^Dole — Poligny — Military  Road  oyer  the  Jura-Alps — Mai^nificent  view  on  descending  to 
Gex — Geneva — Description  of  that  City — Lake  of  Geneva — Voltaire's  Villa  at  Femey — 
Hlxcursion  to  Chamouni  and  the  Mont- Blanc — Description  of  the  Military  Road  from  Genera, 
and  over  Ihe  Simplon,  to  Domo-d'Ossola — Lago  ^laggiore — Borromean  I slatids— Colossal 
Statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo — Description  of  the  Road  from  Sesto-Calende  to  Milan — 
Triumphal  Arch  intende^Vfti^  ^  termination  to  the  Simplon-road — Milan— Description  of  that 
City — Monza — Lodi — Piacenza — Description  of  that  City — Reggio-— Modena — Description 
of  that  City — Castel-Franco — Bologna — Description  of  that  City  and  its  Environs — State  of 
the  Road  between  Bologna  and  Florence— Volcano  near  Pietramala-^ountry  round 
Florence — ^Approach  to  that  City. 


From  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the 
commencement  of  October,  the 
following  Route,  through  Dijon,  is 
usually  taken,  by  persons  who,  on 
leaving  Paris,  wish  to  see  the  Mili- 
tary Road,  made  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, over  the  Jura- Alps,  and 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan «. 

Beyond  Paris  this  Road  crosses 
the  Orge  by  a  fine  Bridge ;  passes 
through  the  Villagje  of  Essonne 
seated    on   the   Juine,   with    the 

(jg)  Between  Auxonne  and  Poligny  the 
road  is,  generally  speaking,  bad  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  wet  weather;  though  from  the 
latter  end  of  May  till  October,  it  osually  is 


Seine  not  far  distant;  traverses 
the  Ecolle  at  Ponthiery;  passes 
through  the  Village  olT  Chailly; 
and  then  enters  the  extensive  Fo- 
rest of  Fontainebleau ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  picturesque, 
nor,  in  some  parts,  more  gloomily 
magnificent.  On  each  side  of  the 
road  are  lofty  grey  rocks,  clothed, 
even  to  their  summits,  with  beeches, 
and  other  deciduous  trees ;  and  the 
richness  of  their  foliage,  contrasted 

one  of  the  best  roads  in  France.  None  of  the 
roads  in  France,  however,  are  to  be  compared 
in  excellence  with  those  of  Switzerlana  and 
Italv. 
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with  the  rude  and  benen  appear* 
aiice  of  the  huge  and  shapeless 
masses  of  stone  in  which  they  vege* 
tate,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary scenes  imaginable.  About 
the  centre  of  this  singular  Forest 
stands  the  Town  of  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  where  the  H6tel  de  la  ViUe 
de  Lyon  is  a  comfortable,  and  not 
an  extravagant  Inn,  a  circumstance 
worth  recoUecting  at  a  Place  famed 
for  the  rapacity  of  its  innkeepers  \ 
The  road,  from  Paris  to  Fontaine* 
bleau,  is  paved,  and  well  kept ;  and 
the  Royal  Chdteau  in  thclast  men* 
tioned  town  merits  notice;  as  it 
contains  magnificent  Apartments 
beautifully  Painted  in  Arabesque ; 
splendid  Furniture ;  fine  specimens 
of  Sevres  Porcelain;  and  some 
few  good  Easel  Pictures ;  among 
which  is  the  blessed  Virgin  and  In- 
fant Saviour,  S.  John,  and  Eliza* 
beth,  by  Raphael.  The  Gallery 
contains  a  Bust  of  Henry  IV,  said 
to  be  the  best  likeness  extant  of 
that  great  Prince ;  and  in  the  same 
apartment  are  busts  of  Francis  I, 
Bully,  Washington,  and  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Marlborough.  In 
this  Chdteau  likewise  is  a  Small 
Mahogany  Table  on  which  Napo- 
leon signed  his  Abdication ;  and 
still  bearing  marks  of  a  pen-kni£e 
it  was  his  custom,  while  thinking 
deeply,  to  strike  into  the  desk,  or 
table  he  wrote  upon. 

Fontainebleau  is  supposed  to 
contain  nine  thousand  inhabitants. 
Beyond  this  town  the  road  displays 
scenery  not  unlike  parts  of  tne 
Pyrenees,  as  far  as  Fossard; 
thence  proceeding,  by  the  side  of  the 
Yonne,  to  Villeneuve-la-Guiard*, 
Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Sens;  be- 
tween the  two  last  of  which  places 
the  country  is  rich  in  vineyards. 

Sens,  once  the  Capital  of  the 
Sennones,   and  callecl  by  CaBsar 

(A)  The  Grand  Hdtel  Britannique,  at  Foa- 
taiaebleau,  is  well  spoken  of. 

(t)  A  good  Inn  here;  The  Hdtel  de  la 
Mouche. 

ffc)  The  best  Hotel  here  is  L*  Ecu.  Th4 
Hotel  de  France,  fonnerly  Xa  BoutcUle.w— 


Agenckeumt  eontams  eleven  thoo 
sand  inhabitants ;  is  seated  at  ih 
confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  th 
Vanne,  and  encircled  by  handsom 
Promenades,  and  ancient  Walls 
which  deserve  notice.  Its  Cathedra 
is  adorned  with  fine  Painted  Glass: 
namely,  two  Roses,  the  one  repre< 
senting  Heaven,  the  other  PurgB- 
tory ;  (these  are  placed  above  the 
two  side  doors  of  the  Church  ;i 
and  the  windows  in  the  Chapels  of 
S.  Eutropius,  and  N*  D.  de  Lo- 
retto,  which  were  executed  by  J. 
Cousin.  The  Chax>el  of  8.  Savi- 
nien  contains  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation, in  stucco,  of  a  Curtain; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  Choir  is  i 
Monument,  by  Coustou,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  parents  of  the 
present  King  of  France,  and  em- 
bellished with  Statues  of  Keligioa 
Immortality,  Conjugal  Love,  and 
Time:  whose  mantie  covers  the 
Dauphin's  Urn,  and  seaoaa  veai^ 
to  envelop  that  of  the  Dauphiness; 
she  being  alive  when  this  monu- 
ment was  begun.  The  cypiess 
wreaths  are  remarkably  well  exe- 
cuted; and  the  statues  of  TUmt 
and  Religion  are  admired,  espe- 
cially the  latter ;  but  the  shape  of 
the  monument  wants  elegance  K 

On  quitting  Sens  the  road  crosses 
the  Vanne ;  and  traverses  a  vallef 
watered  by  the  Yonne ;  the  grace- 
ful sinuosities  of  which  riv^r,  com- 
bined with  the  vineyards  on  its 
banks,  greatly  embellish  this  part  i 
of  France.  After  passing  throu^  | 
an  avenue  of  lofty  poplars  to  VOle- 
neuve-sur- Yonne*,  (a pretty  Town 
containing  a  large,  and  judging  i 
from  the  outside,  a  handsome 
Church,)  it  proceeds  to  Villeval- 
lier ;  and  thence,  throi^  a  bold 
and  picturesque  country,  to  Joi- 
gny",  anciently /o2;2ma^m  ;  built 
on  each  side  of  the  Yonne,  and 

soaie  years  sin^e  «  comfortable  Inn ;  but  is 
not  so  at  present. 

(/)  The  Hdtel  de  la  Potte,  t  ViUeaniTe^vTw 
Yoane,  appears  to  he  a  good  ioa. 

(m)  A  goo4  Ian  here  $  The  H4tH  < 
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joined  togethar  hy  a  handsome 
Bridge ;  the  circumstance,  perhaps, 
from  which  it  may  derive  its  mo- 
dern name".  The  Chateau  here, 
erected  by  Cardinal  de  Gondi,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view;  and  the 
adjoining  Church  of  S.  Jean  con- 
tains a  curious  Sarcophagus;  on 
the  cover  of  which  is  a  recumbent 
figure,  apparently  designed  to  re- 
present our  Saviour;  while,  sur- 
rounding three  parts  of  the  Sarco- 
phagus, are  statues  which,  owing 
to  their  situation,  appear  gigantic. 

From  Jojgny  the  road  proceeds 
through  Bassou  to  Aux^rre*,  the 
ancient  Autissiodorum,  which  is 
seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yonne,  and  contains  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants:  it  stands,  like 
all  the  large  towns  in  this  part 
of  France,  amidst  wide-stretching 
vineyards;  and  but  for  the  ex- 
treme ugliness  of  Gallic  architec- 
ture, when  uncorrected  by  Italian 
taste,  might  be  called  a  handsome 
City.  Its  public  edifices  were 
considerably  injured  during  the 
Revolution;  its  Cathedral,  how- 
ever, merits  notice,  and  contains 
fine  Painted  Glass.  The  Gothic 
Churches  of  S.  Pierre,  and  S. 
Germain,  likewise  deserve  atten- 
tion ;  as  do  the  Quai-Cond6,  the 
Quai-Bourbon,  and  the  Prome- 
nades p. 

The  road  between  Fontainebleau 
and  AuxiSrre  is  pawd  in  some 
places,  well  kept  throughout,  and 
peculiarly  exempt  from  steep  hills : 
but,  between  Aux^rre  and  S.  Bris, 
it  becomes  hilly,  and  continues  so 
for  several  leagues.      Beyond  S. 

(n)  Three  trreat  roads  meet  at  Joigny,  (one 
of  which  is  the  direct  road  to  the  8implon,) 
another  cause  perhaps  of  its  modern  name. 

(o)  Here  are  good  inns,  Le  Leopardy  and 
V Hotel  de  Beauite;  the  former  is  particu- 
larly comfortable ;  the  latter  very  good. 

(;>)  The  vineyards  of  Tonnere  and  Anx^rre 
are  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  their  fruit : 
they  contain  about  aeventy-two  thousand 
acres,  which  produce  annually,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, one  -million  eight  hundred  thousand 
bottles  of  wine.  This  wine  however  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Chablis. 

(9)  L'H^tel  de  S.  Nicholas  here  is  a  tolcr« 
ably  good  inn ;  and  theYe  are  others. 


Bris  is  Vermantoni ;  two  lMga«f 
south  of  which,  are  the  celebrated 
Grottoes  o/Arcy;  and  either  from 
Vermanton,  or  the  next  Post,(Luc^- 
le-Bois,)  it  is  practicable  to  visit 
these  Grottoes ;  which  contain  fine 
Stalactites ;  but  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantsHB;e  without  the  aid  of 
torches ;  and  are,  during  winter,  full 
of  water,  and  at  all  times  damp'. 
Vermanton  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  theCure;  and  from  thisTown 
to  about  one  league  beyond  Lucy- 
le-Bois*,  the  road,  unless  very  often 
repaired,  becomes  bad  tifter  heavy 
ram.  A  New  Branch,  from  Lucy- 
le-Bois  to  Avallon,  has,  however, 
been  lately  added  to  the  road ;  and, 
though  longer,  it  should  always  be 
preferred  to  the  old  route ;  because 
it  is  harder,  and  smoother.  Hav<« 
ing  passed  Avallon  S  which  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cousin,  and  contains  -about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  road  lies  through  an  uninterest- 
ing country  to  Rouvray"j  thenca 
proceeding,  by  the  side  of  the 
Cousin,  and  then  crossing  the 
Serein,  on  the  way  to  Maison- 
neuve',  and  Vitteaux  on  the  Bren- 
nC,  which  contains  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  :  from  Vitteaux  it 
traverses  a  hilly  country,  embel- 
lished with  vineyards,  to  La  Cha- 
leur,  called  "  Mai  nomm^e,'*  from 
being  a  very  cold  Place ;  hence  it 
proceeds  to  Pont-de-Pany,  without 
displaying  any  object  worth  at- 
tention, except  a  Chateau,  once 
magnificent,  but  now  reduced  to 
ruins:  and  beyond  this  Chfiteau 
is    pretty  Alpine  scenery,   which 

(r)  A  carriage  may  be  hired  of  the  post- 
master at  Vermanton,  to  convey  Trarellers 
to  tlie  Grottoes  and  back  again,  for  six  or 
eight  francs ;  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  conveyed. 

(j)  Lucy-le-Bois  contains  no  inn  except  th0 
Post-house,  which  is  very  uncomfortable. 

m  Two  inns,  Le  Lion  d'Or,  and  La  VilU 
c(e  Dijon. 

(tt)  Inn,  L'Hdtel  de  la  Poster  and  remarlcr 
ably  good. 

(v)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  tolerably  gpod. 

(tv)  Inn,  La  Pgste^  and  good. 
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continues  the  whole  way  to  the 
Post-house*  at  Pont-de-Pany,  a 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Ouche, 
near  the  head  of  the  Canal  of 
Burgundy.  Hence  the  road  pro- 
ceeds for  a  short  distance  between 
rocks  and  mountains ;  and  then 
traverses  a  fine  country  to  Dijon. 
This  City,  anciently  Dibio,  the 
Capital  of  Burgundy,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  twenty-two 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  well  situ- 
ated between  the  rivers  Ouche  and 
Suzon ;  but  suffered  so  much  from 
the  late  Revolutions  that  few  of 
its  publifc  edifices  escaped  injury; 
except  the  spires  of  S.  Beiu^e, 
and  S.  Jean,  the  former  of  which, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Paris  feet  in  height,  is  called  the 
finest  piece  of  architecture  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  The  latter  does 
not  measure  ^uite  three  hundred 
Paris  feet.  Since  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Boiu-bon,  Dijon 
has  been  repaired  and  improved : 
its  Museum  contains  «  fine  Pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family,  in 
which  the  Mother  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  introduced ;  a  fine  Pic- 
ture of  the  Magdalene  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross ;  and  several  works 
of  the  modern  French  School, 
which  outstep  nature,  and  are, 
consequently,  unpleasing.  The 
Promenade  du  Cours  merits  notice ; 
and  on  that  Gate  of  the  Town 
which  leads  to  Pont  de-Pany  is 
a  Plaster  Car  of  Victory,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Bourbons ;  but 
'  crumbling  fast  away.  Commerce 
appears  to  fiourish  at  Dijon ;  and 
wines,  and  eatables,  ai*e  particu- 
larly good  here :  but  the  climate, 
to  persons  who  suffer  fi-om  a  cold 
and  cutting  wind,  is  un^eniaU. 

Soon  after  quitting  this  city,  the 
road  displays  a  view  of  the  Jura- 

(»)  The  Post-house  at  Pont-de-Pany  is  a 
tolerably  good  inn. 

(|/)  Here  are  several  inns :  the  Hdtel  du 
Pare  is  a  very  good  one.  The  Hotel  de  la 
Cloche  is  likewise  recommended. 

(z)  Best  inn,  L* Hdtel  du  C6te  d'Or. 

(o)  Inns,  L'Hdtel  du  grand  Cerf,  and  very 
good,  L'Hdtel  de  Mont  Jura.  ' 


Mountains ;  and  on  entering  the 
next  Town,  Genhs,  passes,  on  the 
right,  a  Chateau  belonging  to  the 
FamUy  of  the  Comtesse  de  Genlis, 
so  much  distinguished*  in  the  U- 
terary  world  by  her  writings  for  the 
use  of  young  persons.  Genlis  is 
a  pretty  Village  adorned  with  neat 
houses,  and  a  handsome  Brid^ 
thrown  over  the  Norge*.  Hence 
the  road  proceeds  to  Auxonne, 
which  contains  five  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  and  where  a  new  stone 
Bridge  is  now  building'.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  this  neighbourhood, 
between  Napoleon's  troops  and  the 
Allies ;  and  bones  of  men  and 
horses  were  not  long  since  suffi- 
ciently discoverable  to  mark  the 
field  of  action. 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  next 
Post,  Dole:  that  Town,  built  on 
the  Doubs,  was  once  strong ;  but 
Louis  XIV,  demolished  its  fortifi- 
cations :  its  College,  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  its  Promenade, 
called  Le  Cours,  and  the  Canal 
of  the  Rhine,  merit  observation; 
and  near  Dole  are  remains  of  the 
Ancient  Roman  Road  which  ex- 
tended fi-om  Lyon  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine ^  On  quitting  Dole, 
the  road  passes  over  a  fine  stone 
Bridge,  recently  erected ;  and  after 
crossing  the  rivers  Doubs,  Clause, 
Louve,  and  Cuisance,  and  tra- 
versing a  long  and  beautiful  avenue 
of  poplars  terminated,  each  way, 
by  a  bridge,  arrives  at  Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey ; "  thence  descending,  not 
rapidly  but  almost  constantly,  to 
Poligny,  amidst  com  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Poligny  is  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  an  extensive  plain  near 
the  source  of  the  Glantine,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  Jura :  it  contains 
between  five  and  six  thousand  in- 
habitants \    The  road  constructed, 

(6)  Best  Inn  at  Dole,  J/H6tel  de  la  Villa  ie 
Pans, 

(c)  Mont-Bous-Vaudrey  is  celebrated  for  dc 
licious  white  wine,  called  Fin  d'Jrbois. 

(d)  Here  are  two  inns,  I/Hdtel  de  Oenere, 
and  L*Hdtel  du  grand  Cerf;  the  former  is  tb« 
best. 
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by  order  of  N&.poleon,  oyer  the 
Jura-Mountains  to  Greneva,  com- 
mences immediately  beyond  Po- 
Kgny ;  and  presents  nothing  likely 
to  alarm  Iravellers,  so  far  as 
Morez;  but  between  that  Town 
and  Les  Rousses  it  would  be  ren- 
dered much  pleasanter,  and  indeed 
much  safer,  by  the  addition  of 
parapet  walls. 

The  base  of  the  Jura  is  covered 
near  Poligny  with  thorns,  briers, 
gooseberry  bushes,  beech-trees, 
and  enormous  rocks  of  granite. 
The  commencement  of  the  ascent 
exhibits  bold  and  beautiful  Alpine 
sceneiy,  together  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  France:  while  not  far 
distant  from  Poligny  are  pictu- 
resque Ruins  of  a  spacious  Con- 
vent, seated  amidst  rich  vineyards, 
and  encircled  by  luxuriant  woods. 
Having  reached  the  summit  of  the 
first  ascent,  and  passed  Boreau, 
where  the  rocks  are  strikingly  fine, 
the  road  traverses  a  comparatively 
tame  country  to  Champs^ole  ;  a 
Town  of  considerable  size,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ain«.  Much  of  this  Town  ap- 
pears recently  built ;  as  do  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  pretty  detached  cottages, 
on  the  Jura- Mountains'!  At 
Champs^ole  the  road  crosses  the 
Ain;  thence  proceeding  through 
a  country  adorned  with  rich  pas- 
turage, cottages,  villages,  and 
woods,  to  a  magnificent  Gallery, 
cut  through  the  side  of  lofty  rocks 
clothed '  with  firs  to  their  sum- 
mits :  opposite  to  this  Gallery  rise 
"troods  and  mountains  still  more 
elevated ;  and  in  a  deep  dell  runs 
a  torrent  whose  waters,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dombief,  form  a  beau- 
tiful Cascade.    Continuing  to  pass 

(e^  Here  are  two  small  inns.  The  Hotel  de 
Geneve,  and  The  Hotel  de  Lyon ;  at  either  of 
which  Travellers  might  breakfast  or  dine  ; 
bat  both  would  be  comfortless  sleeping  places. 

(/)  Champagnole,  and  its  Manufactory  for 
tpraning  iron,  were  consumed  by  fire  in  i798, 
.   and  shortly  after  rebuilt. 

(j)  Maison-neuye  contains  an  Inn  where 


through  wild  and  stiblime  sceneiy, 
the  road  reaches  a  romantic  Vil- 
lage, called  Maison-neuve* ;  be- 
yond which,  to  the  left,  among 
woods  of  peculiarljr  beautiful  firs, 
are  rocks  worth  notice,  on  account 
of  their  whimsical  shape.  Farther 
on  is  another  village,  and  a  fine 
grazing  country  bounded  by  woods, 
which  extends  to  thePont-ae-Leme, 
and  S.  Laurent •».  The  road  firom 
Champagnole  hither  is  excellent ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  gradual 
ascent:  and  the  winter  snow  no 
sooner  begins  to  disappear,  in  this 
country,  man  the  hedges  and  pas- 
turages are  adorned  with  such  a 
variety  and  profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers  as  no  other  part  of  the 
Alps  can  boast. 

Quitting  S.  Laurent  the  road  re- 
crosses  the  Leine;  and  proceeds 
amidst  cottages  and  pasturages  to 
a  Gallery  cut  through  woods  of 
beech  and  fir,  and  terminated  hy  a 
plain.  Hence  is  a  descent  of  five 
miles  to  Morez,  a  considerable 
Town,  seated  on  the  river  Bienne, 
and  close  to  a  brawling  torrent, 
called  Le  Bief  de  la  Chaille,  in  a 
valley  so  narrow  as  merely  to  ad- 
mit two  rows  of  houses  and  the 
street  which  divides  them;  while 
the  surrounding  mountains  rise 
almost  perpencticularly,  like  walls 
of  a  stupendous  height,  and  give 
Morez  the  appearance  of  being 
entombed  in  the  lowest  dell  of  the 
Alps.  It  contains  some  good 
houses,  together  with  twelve  hun- 
dred inhabitants*. 

Hence  the  road  proceeds  to  Les 
Rousses,  by  a  steep  ascent  parallel 
with  a  noisy  torrent,  and  between 
immense  rocks,  above  which  tower 
the  Mountains  of  Rezoux,  and  the 
Ddle^,  resplendent  with  snow; 
while  the  near  prospect  presents 

Travellers  might  breakfast  or  dine;  but  it  is 
not  a  sleeping  place. 

(h)  Inn,  La  Poste^  and  very  comfortable. 

{J)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  very  comfortable. 
'  {tt)  The  D61e  rises  394&  Paris  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  sammits  of  the  Jura- Alps. 
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Alpine  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
This  road,  for  some  miles  heyond 
Morez,  is  too  narrow  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,  either  in  the  dark,  or 
after  heavy  rain.  Les  Rousses 
contains  the  frontier  Custom- 
house of  France;  where,  how- 
ever, on  quitting  that  kingdom, 
IVaveU^s  meet  with  no  detention. 
From  Les  Rousses  the  road  tra- 
verses several  vallies  to  La  Vattay ; 
thence  proceeding  to  GexS  through 
a  magnificent  Gallery,  which 
passes  under  an  Arch  hewn  out 
of  a  granite  rock ;  and  has, 
for  near  a  mile,  an  Upper  Gal- 
lery, made  to  catch  the  eartti  and 
stones  which  are  continually  fall- 
ing from  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  Alp.  On  the  descent  stands 
the  Fontaine  Napoleon,  bearing 
fOi  inscription  almost  obliterated. 

This  side  of  the  Jura  is  embel- 
lished with  luxuriant  pasturages, 
neat  cottages,  and  fine  woods  of 
beech  and  fir,  which  clothe  its 
summits :  but  what  particularly  ar- 
rests the  attention  of  Travellers, 
on  descending  toward  Gex,  is  a 
prospect,  abruptly  presented  to 
their  vieWf  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  stu- 
pendous Glaciers  which  surround 
it. 

Having  passed  Gex,  and  the 
villa  once  belonging  to  Voltaire  at 
Femey,  the  road  enters  Geneva; 
crossing,  in  that  City,  two  Bridges 
whose  arches  are  bathed  with  the 
waters  of  the  Lake,  which,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Rhone, 
continue  their  course  through 
IVance  to  the  Gulph  of  Lyons. 

Geneva,  said  to  contain  near 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
anciently  a  strong  town  belonging 
to  the  Allobroges,  is  delightfully 
situated    on    the   immense  Lake 

ST)  Best  inn,  Les  Balances, 
m)  The  Library  belonging    to  Paschoud, 
a  grande  Rue,  Ao.  205,  where  most  of  the 
European  newspapers  may  be  found,  contains 
a  large  collection  of  books. 

(n)  The  best  Hotels  in  the  city  of  Geneva 
are  Les  Balances,  and  VEcu  de  Oeneve :  at  the 


which  bears  its  name;  and  di 
vided  into  unequal  parts  by  the 
Rhone.  It  possesses  fewer  public 
buildings  worth  notice  than  al 
most  any  other  large  city  of  Eu 
rope :  but  this  deficienejr  is  eoun 
terbalaneed  by  the  fine  views  fi-om 
its  Rampart^,  and  the  peculiar 
richness  and  beauty  pf  its  envi- 
rons; which  boast  c^  considerable 
number  of  handsome  Villas,  and 
a  great  variety  of  delightful  walks, 
rides,  and  drives.  The  Public  Li- 
brary, open  every  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, firom  one  o'clock  till  three, 
merits  notice ;  as  it  contains  raxe 
and  curious  Books,  together  with 
an  ancient  Roman  Shield  of  Sil- 
ver, adorned  with  bassi-rilievi, 
and  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve, 
during  the  year  1721 1".  The  Hy- 
draulic Machine  which,  supplies 
the  fountains  of  the  Town  witii 
water,  likewise  merits  notice  ». 

The  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
anciently  called  Lmumus,  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  nineteen  lea^w 
m  length,  and  between  three  and 
four  in  breadth  at  the  widest  paii, 
near  Rolle;  it  abounds  vrith  fine 
fish ;  and  its  banks  are  said  to  be 
visited  by  forty-nine  kinds  of  birds, 

The  object  generally  thought 
best  worth  notice  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Geneva  is  Voltaire's 
Villa  at  Fem&yi  which  house, 
since  the  death  of  its  first  owner,  has 
had  many  masters  ;  but  they  have 
all  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  change 
any  thing ;  and  consequently  the 
furniture  remains  the  same  as 
when  he  died.  In  the  Hall  is  a 
large  Picture  composed  by  Vol- 
taire himself,  and  executed  by  a 
wretched  artist  whom  he  naet  with 
at  Femey.  In  the  fore-ground 
stands  this  celebrated  Poet,  hold- 
ing the  Henriade;    which  he  is 

Utter  of  which,  the  dinners  are  well  served, 
the  beds  good,  and  the  charges  moderate :  bat 
the  smells  in  this  hoase  render  it  mipleft- 
sant. 

The  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  at  SechexoQ,  aboot 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Geneva,  is  one  iti 
the  iftost  C9mf9rtftbje  in^s  04  tfee  pontiaent. 
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presenting  to  Apollo :  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  temple  of  memory, 
toward  which  flies  Fame,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  Hen- 
riade.  The  Muses  and  Graces  are 
surrounding  Voltah-e,  and  seem  in 
the  act  of  carrying  his  Bust  to  the 
temple  of  memory  :  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Henriade  are 
standing  astonished  at  his  won- 
derful  talents:  the  authors  who 
wrote  against  him  are  fallmg  into 
the  infernal  regions;  whileEnvy 
and  her  progeny  are  expiring  at 
his  feet.  The  family  of  Galas  like- 
wise  is  exhibited  m  this  picture. 
The  hall  leads  to  a  Saloon,  oma-' 
mented  with  a  Bust  of  Voltabe, 
and  a  Design,  in  China,  for  the 
tomb  of  ft  lady  supposed  to  have 
died  in  child-buili,  but  who  was, 
in  fact,  buried  alive ;  it  represents 
the  lady  and  her  chUd  bursting 
through  the  tomb ;  which  is  broken 
by  the  artist  in  so  natural  a  man« 
ner,  that  one  feels  ready  to  ex- 
claim; "  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
this  beautiful  monument  has  met 
with-/an  accident,"  In  Voltaire's 
Bed-room  are  Portraits  of  his 
Friends,  and  the  Vase  wherein  his 
heart  was  placed  before  its  re- 
moval to  Paris.  This  Monument 
is  of  black  marble,  plain,  but  neat ; 
and  immediately  under  that  place 
which  contained  the  heart,  is 
written ;  **  Mon  esprit  est  par  tout, 
et  mon  cosur  est  id.""  Over  the 
Vase  is  written ;  **  Mes  manes 
sont  consoles  puisqtte  mon  cosur 
est  au  milieu  de  vous ;"  allusive 
(it  is  to  be  presumed)  to  the  sur- 
rounding portraits  of  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  Le  Kain,  (the 
French  Roscius,)  Catherine  II,  of 
Russia,  and  Madame  de  Chastelet. 
This  room  also  contains  Portraits 
of  Voltaire,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
other  distinguished  Characters. 

(o)  A  Swi99  cabriolet,  called  a  eA«r-4- 
hanc^  is  a  convement  carriage  for  this  excur- 
sion; becaase  it  can  go  the  whole  way  to 
Chamoan! ;  which,  a  coaeh.  or  post-ohaiae. 
cannot ;  bat »  cam^e  qf  t)ie  Utter  d««cxij^ 


Persond  desirous  of  Giei^ng  the 
celebrated  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
together  with  as  much  of  Mont- 
Blanc  as  is  practicable  during  the 
early  part  of  Summer,  should  nure, 
at  (geneva,  for  three  days,  an  open 
four-wheel  carriage*,  with  four 
horses,  setting  out,  on  the  first 
morning,  at  five  o'clock,  for  S. 
Martin,  a  drive  of  seven  hours  and 
a  half  P.  The  road  to  Chamouni, 
almost  immediately  beyond  Ge- 
neva, enters  Savoy ;  and  is  smooth 
and  good.  The  ascents  and  de^ 
scents  are  gradual;  the  country 
abounds  wiu  com,  vinevards,  and 
fruit-trees;  rosemary  and  barberrv- 
bushes  growing  in  and  near  the 
hedges;  and  beeches  mixed  with 
firs  crowning  the  heights.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from  Ge- 
neva the  road  pajises  through 
Ch^ne;  and  about  one  league 
farther  on  presents  a  view  of  the 
Saleve,  the  Chslteau  of  Moumex» 
and  the  hill  and  Chateau  of  Esery; 
it  then  crosses  the  Menoge,  a  met 
which  rises  at  the  base  of  the 
Voirons  ;  traverses  the  villages  of 
Nangy  imd  Cqntanune,  and  passes 
near  the  towering  ruins  of .  the 
Castle  of  Fossigny.  Travellers 
usually  stop  to  bait  their  horsea 
and  take  refreshment  at  Bonne? 
ville ;  the  next  village,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  first  Town  on 
this  route,  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  houses,  and  two 
Inns ;  either  of  which  can  furnish 
a  good  breakfast  and  delicious  ho* 
ney.  Beyond  Bonneville  the  road 
crosses  the  Arve  on  a  stone  Bridge 
five  hundred  feet  long;  passing 
through  the  small  Town  of  Cluse, 
and  then  traversing  the  delightful 
Valley  of  Maglan,  rich  in  com, 
vineyards,  and  fruit-trees,  ena-t 
melled  with  fiowers,  and  encircled 
by    enormous    and    fantastically 

tion  is  much  les*  fatiguing  than  a  eAar4< 
banc. 

(p)  The  gates  of  Geneva  are  not  opened 
till  a  a^rt  time  before  ann^riM»  and  thej 
are  shut  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
D   2 
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shaped  Alps,  Cf  owned  with  woods 
of  beech  and  fir,  and  exhibiting 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  The 
Alps  gradually  increase  in  magni- 
tude as  the  road  advances ;  \mile 
the  glens  gradually  become  nar- 
rower.    About  three-quarters  of 
a  league  beyond  Maglan,   on  the 
left,  is  a  fine  Cascade,  called  Nant 
d' Arpenas,  falling  from  a  height  of 
eight  hundred  feet ;   and  shortly 
aSer  passing  this  spot,  the  road 
presents  a  view  of  Mont- Blanc  ; 
which  continues  to  exhibit  its  aw- 
ful and  stupendous  beauties  the 
whole  way  to  Chamouni.  Leaving 
on  the  right  the  town  of  Sallenche, 
seated  near  a  noisy  torrent  at  the 
base  of  cultivated  mountains;  above 
whose  lofty  summits  rise  pyramids 
of  eternal  snow.  Travellers  usually 
drive  to  S.  Martin ;  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  good  Inn,  T?m  H6tel 
de  Mont-Blanc,  containing  a  con- 
siderable  number   of  beds,   and 
commanding    a    particularly  fine 
view  of  that  part  of  the  Mountain 
denominated  the  Ddme  du  GouU. 
This  Inn  likewise  contains  a  smaU 
Cabinet  of  Natural   History  for 
sale. 

PVom  S.  Martin,  or  the  oppo- 
site Town  of  Sallenche,  to  Cha- 
mouni, is  a  journey  of  between  six 
and  seven  hours ;  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  walking;  by 
riding  on  a  mule,  or  by  going  in  a 
char-^banc.  Travellers,  there- 
fore, deposit  their  Geneva  carriage 
and  horses  at  S.  Martin  ;  sleeping 
^ere ;  and  usually  proceeding  next 
r  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  Cha- 
mouni. 

.  The  hire  of  a  char-h-banc  is 
about  eighteen  firancs  per  day: 
the  hire  of  a  mule  about  seven 
francs ;  and  the  fee  to  each  Guide 
six  francs.  The  Guides,  both  at 
S.  Martin,  and  at  Chamouni,  are 
civil,  intelligent,  and  careful ;  but, 
nevertheless,  their  wish'  to  gain 
money  makes  them  sometimes  per- 
suade Travellers  to  be  adven- 
turous. 


Not  far  beydiid  S.  Martin  the 
road  crosses  the  Nant  Sauvage; 
a  dai^eroiis  torrent  when  swoln 
with  rain:  generally  speaking, 
however,  the  road,  though  rough, 
is  safe :  but  the  aspect  of  the 
country  between  S.  Martin  and 
Servoz,  particular  spots  excepted, 
is  vdld  and  gloomy ;  though  here, 
and  indeed  throughout  this  whole 
excursion,  the  innumerable  flowers, 
intermingled  with  barberry  and 
rosemaiy-bushes,  give  life  to  the 
scene*  On  approaching  the  village 
of  Chdde  the  road  crosses  another 
delicious  plain,  and  passes  through 
several  hamlets,  wJiich,  in  times  of 
civil  discord,  afforded  shelter  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  mag- 
nificent Cascade  of  Chede  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that 
Village :  and  the  Lake  of  Chdde, 
situated  near  the  road,  though 
small  is  pretty ;  and  serves  to  re- 
flect on  its  bosom  the  majestic 
summits  of  Mont- Blanc  ;  which  is 
easily  distinguished  froni  its  neigh- 
bours by  being  the  only  triple- 
headed  monster  among  them. 

On  approaching  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Servoz,  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  without  awe  the 
ruins  of  an  Alp,  which,  in  its  fall, 
menaced  this  luxuriant  spot  with 
destruction;  insomuch  that  the 
inhabitants  fled  precipitately ; 
though  not  quick  enough  to  pre- 
vent some  of  their  children  from 
being  crushed  to  death :  and  the 
dust  produced  by  rocks  thrown 
violently  against  each  other,  led 
persons  at  first  to  imagine  that 
this  terrific  crash  of  nature  pro- 
ceeded from  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano. Travellers  usually  break- 
fast at  Servoz ;  a  small  Village, 
containing  one  solitary  Inn,  some- 
what like  a  hedge  alehouse  of 
England;  but  where  good  honey 
and  eggs  may  be  procured,  and 
likewise  good  coffee.  Beyond  this 
village  the  road  crosses  a  stream 
called  the  Servoz  ;  and  then,  after 
passing  the  Arve  on  a  picturesque 
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Bridge,  exhibits,  to  the  right,  ruins 
of  the  Chdteau  de  S.  Michd ;  and, 
to  the  left,  an  Abyss,  where,  em- 
paled between  rocks  of  the,  most 
sombre  hue,  interspersed  with  fir- 
trees,  flows  the  Atve ;  forming 
a  scene  sublime  even  to.  horror. 
After  ascending  some  way  by  the 
side  of  this  Ravine,  the  road  at 
length  enters  the  far-famed  Valley 
of  Chamouni ;  passing  the  Gla- 
ciers of  Taconay,  and  Bossons ; 
and  presenting  a  ^stant  view  of 
the  Glacier  of  Bois ;  then  travers- 
ing the  torrent  of  Nagin,  the  ham- 
let of  Ouches,  the  torrents  of  Gria, 
Taconay,  and  Bossons,  and  likcr 
wise  the  Arve,  previous  to  reaching 
Chamouni. 

This  town  owes  its  existence  to 
a  Convent  of  Benedictines,  founded 
in  1099,  by  a  Count  of  Geneva : 
but  the  Vailey  in  which  it  stands 
might  probablyhave  been  unknown 
at  the  present  period,  if  two  Eng- 
lish Gentlemen,  Messrs.  Windham 
and  Pocock,  had  not,  in  the  year 
1741,  discovered  it;  and  given  to 
modem  Europe  details  respecting 
a  place  which  even  the  natives 
of  Geneva,  though  only  eighteen 
leagues  distant,  had  never  heard 
of.  It  is  situated  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea;  and  contains  tolerably 
good  inns**. 

The  verdant  clothing  of  the  sin- 
gular Valley  of  Chamouni  is  beau- 
tifully contrasted  with  cloud-capped 
mountains  silvered  by  eternal  snow ; 
gloomy  forests,  chiefly  composed 
of  firs ;  cottages  and  hamlets  scat- 
tered here  and  there ;  brawling 
torrents;  and  rocks  of  porphyry 
and  granite,  interspersed  with  gla- 
ciers of  a  dazzling  whiteness; 
whence  rise  sea-green  pyramids  of 
ice  which,  when  Dluminated  either 
by  the  sun  or  moon,  exhibit  a  pro- 
spect unique  and  w6nderful ;  but, 
nevertheless,  so  much  has  been  said 
in  praise  of  this  Valley,  that  Tra- 
di)  The  new  Inn  is 


vellers  are  sometimes  disappointed 
on  seeing  it. 

The  Botanist  and  Mineralogist 
may  find  ample  amusement  at 
Chamouni:  and  here,  as  at  S. 
Martin,  there  is,  for  ssJe,  a  Cabi« 
net  of  Natural  History ;  containing 
Minerals  of  Mont-Blanc  and  S. 
Gothard,  Seals,  Necklaces,  ^.» 
made  of  the  crystal  of  Mont-Blanc ; 
together  with  Insects  and  Plants 
indigenous  to  the  higher  Alps. 
The  honey  of  Chamouni  is  excel- 
lent. 

Every  part  of  the  Valley  presents 
a  view  of  Mont-Blanc:   this  gi- 
gantic Alp,  primeval  with  a  world 
whose  several  changes  it  has  quietly 
witnessed,  is  said  by  Mons.  de  Luc 
to  be  fifteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  three  English  feet,  and 
by  Mons.  de  Saussure  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  Paris  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea ;  and  the  crust  of  snow, 
on  its  sides  and  summit,  is  sup* 
posed  to  exceed  four  hundred  feet 
m  depth.    TTie  first  persons  who 
reached  the  top  of  this  stupendous 
Mountain,   appear  to  have  been 
Jacques  Blamat  of  Chamouni,  and 
Doctor  Paccard :  they  went  in  the 
year  1786;  and  were  followed,  in 
1787,  by  Mons.  de  Saussure,  and 
an  Engfish  Gentleman.  During  the 
early  part  of  Summer,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  person  to  tread 
in  their  steps ;  or  even  to  reach  the 
Montanvert;  which  leads  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace;  the  path,  at  this 
season,  being  usually  clogged  witti 
snow,  and  at  the  same  time  threat- 
ened by  avalanches :  but  persons 
who  ascend  the  Chapeau,  a  giddy- 
ing  eminence  opposite  to  Montan- 
vert, can  see  the  Mer  de  Glacet 
although  they  cannot  reach  it. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Chapeau,  should  provide  them- 
selves with  the  customary  walking- 
sticks  at  Chamouni  (which  are  six 
feet  in  length,  with  a  sharp  iron 
spike  at  one  end ;)  they  should  then 
ne«t  an$L  comfortable. 
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go  ill  a  chav'^d'bano  through  the 
ptlain  of  Chamouni:  but  on  ar- 
living  at  the  ancent  to  the  Chapeau, 
tvhere  the  camage-road  terminateSi 
itisnecessaiytogoonmules'.  At 
l^tigth,  however,  the  path  becomes 
so  rugged*  and  the  ascent  so  very 
steep,  that  riding  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable :  and  Travellers  are  conse* 
quently  compelled  to  dismount, 
and  walk,  (aided  by  their  Guides,) 
on  the  edge  of  terrific  preci- 
pices, and  through  a  path  so  ex- 
tremely ruffged,  that  nothing  but 
the  spiked  walking-sticks,  with 
which  they  are  directed  to  pene- 
trate the  ground  at  every  6tq>, 

(r)  Pdnoiis  who  rbit  Chamoiini  ftt  th«  pro* 
per  season  for  asoendinff  the  Montanvert, 
should  en^ag^  careful  and  judicious  guides; 
tad  likewise  hire  a  porter  to  carry  cold  pro- 
risiotis  and  wine.  Ladies  sometimes  go.  part 
of  the  way  in  chcMes-d^ortewr ;  for  each  of 
which  it  ifl  requisite  to  nare  six  chairmen ; 
but  good  walkers  had  much  -better  trust  to 
their  feet. 

*  It  being  a  work  of  fuU  three  hoars  to  ascend 
the  Montanvert^  and  then  descend  to  the  Met 
de  Olaee^  it  is  adrisable  to  set  out  from  Cha* 
mouni  by  seyen  in  the  morning.  For  about 
•One  league  and  a  quarter,  there  is  A  safe  mule- 
load,  passing  through  forests  of  firs,  which 
•xhiirit  traces  of  aacieat  aralanches,  enormous 
blocks  of  granite,  and  lai^e  trees  laid  pro- 
strate; btiton  entering  a  narrow  and  rugged 
path,  ealled  Le  Chemtn  de$  CrffttaiHert,  it  is 
90  longer  practicable  to  go  on  mules  :  here, 
therefore,  these  animals  are  usually  sent  back 
to  the  Source  of  the  Arreron.  The  view  near 
»  fittle  Fountain*  called  le  Caillet,  merits  no- 
tice ;  as  the  Arve,  in  the  plain  beneath,  ap- 
pearst  from  this  elerated  spot,  like  a  thread ; 
the  Bo«rr  like  card-houses;  and  the  fields 
and  meadows  like  the  squares  of  a  chess- 
board, or  beds  in  a  flower-garden,  embellished 
with  various  shades  of  green.  Beyond  this 
fountain  the  road  is  excessively  steep  and 
rugged,  though  not  dangerous ;  and  after  ^ass- 
ingthe  Sdpitalde Blmr,  built h J  an  Englfsh 
Gentleman  of  that  name,  the  Trsveller  is 
presented  with  a  sight  of  the  Mer  de  Olace; 
to  reach  which,  occupies  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hoar;  and  persons  who  yeliture  to  walk  upon 
its  snrface  should  be  especially  careful  to 
avoid  the  cracks  and  diasms  with  which  it 
abounds :  the  colour  these  chasms  assume  is 
a  beautiful  sea-green :  and  th^  waves  of  this 
£roaen  ocean,,  which  from  the  top  of  Monian- 
vert  appear  like  furrows  in  a  corn-field,  are 
BOW  dwcovered  to  be  hillocks  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  Mer  iie  QUtce  is  eight 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth ;  and  on 
its  margin  rise  pyramidical  rocks,  called  Nee- 
tfes^wboM  summits  are  lost  in  theelo«da; 
they  likewise  are  denominated  the  Court  of 
fhetr  ftugtrst  Sovereign,  Mont-Blanc;  who 
glitters  on  the  opposite  sid^  ia  itolsly :  ^    ^ 


could  prevent  accidents^  On  at- 
taining the  wished-for  height,  the 
Mer  cUf  Olace  presents  itself  to 
view ;  though  not  that  part  which 
displays  an  unequal  surface;  but 
the  smootib  margin,  whence  de- 
scends an  immense  Glacier:  and 
having  attained  this  height,  the 
TVaveller  should  pause,  a  full  half 
hour,  to  listen  to  the  noise  of  dis- 
tant and  near  Avalanches,  rendered 
doubly  audible  by  the  stillness  of 
the  scene;  and  likewise  to  con- 
template the  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  the  Glacier,  which  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  a  nairow 
and  tempestuous  ocean,  whose  tow« 

and  being  far  more  exalted  than  her  attend- 
aiits»  veils  in  the  heavens,  which  she  seems  to 
prop,  a  part  of  her  sublime  and  majestic  beau' 
ties.  From  the  Mer  de  Olace  Travellers  usually 
reascend  the  Montattwrt^  and  dine  either  at 
VHopital  de  Blair^  or  La  pierre  de»  Anglaie ; 
an  immense  block  of  granite,  so  called  be* 
cause  Messrs.  Windham  and  Poeock,in  1741, 
.made  it  their  dinner- table,  after  they  had  pa* 
netrated,  without  a  guide,  into  these  unknown 
regions.  Hence  is  the  descent  to  the  Source  of 
the  Arveron,  through  the  Chemin  det  Chevret  / 
a  short  but  extremely  rugged  path ;  on  pnr- 
suine  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ava- 
lanches fall  from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  pyramids  of  ice  tumble  with  a  tremendous 
crash  and  roll  to  the  bottom  of  Montantert^ 
at  whose  base  is  the  Source  of  the  Arvkron ; 
after  examining  which.  Travellers  usually  re- 
mount their  mules,  and  return  to  Chamouni. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  well- 
looking,  sensible,  honest,  and  remarkably 
fearless.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  rab- 
bits, white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines ;  the 
rocks  with  marmots  and  the  sagacious 
chamois.  These  animals  live  together  in 
flocks:  and  generally  feed  in  valleys  where 
no  sportsman  can  penetrate ;  while  a  few  are 
constantly  detached  from  the  main  bcdy  as 
scouts ;  and  others  perform  the  dutj  of  sen< 
tinels.  The  courage  and  i^ility  njpth  which 
the  chamois  leaps  m>m  precipice  to  precipice, 
and  scales  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  should 
.teach  the  boldest  Alpine  Travellers  not  to 
feel  vain  of  their  achievements.  ^ 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  route  back 
to  Geneva;  may  return  by  the  Col  de  Balme  i 
from  whose  summit  the  Valais,  the  Rhone, 
the  great  and  the  small  S.  Bernard,  the  pas- 
Sages  of  the.Cenis  and  the  SimiOon,  S.  Gothard, 
and  the  Alps  of  Berne  and  Uaterwalde,  are 
all  discoverable;  while  the  sublimity  of  this 
extensive  view  is  rreatlv  heightened  by  a 
near  prorocct  of  Mont-Blaoe  and  her  sur- 
roundmg  Needles.  Travellers  who  return  by 
Six,  SamoCns,  and  Thonon,  may  embark  u^on 
the  Lake,  andproctedto  Geaova;  but  gong 
all  the  w»/  by  land,  the  distaao*  is  fif  ie«i^ 
leagues. 
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erinff  waved  have  been  suddenly 
rendered  motionlesis,  -by  an  all- 
poiwrerfld  hand. 

The  journey  from  the  Hotel  at 
Chamouni  to  the  Chapmu,  and 
back  again,  occupies  about  thre^ 
hours  atid  a  half.  Persons,  there- 
fore, who  make  this  exeursion,  re- 
turii  late  to  Chsmouni ;  and  after 
having  written  their  names  and 
tlieir  remafks  in  "  the  Travellers' 
Book,'*  which  is  a  curious  medley, 
they  usually  rest  a  few  hours,  and 
tlien  set  out  very  early  next  morn- 
ing for  Geneva. 

From  Chamouni  to  Servoz,  the 
drive  occupies  about  three  hours 
— ^from  Servox  to  S.  Martin,  three 
and  a  half— from  S.  Martin  to 
Bonneville,  four— and  from  Bonne- 
ville to  Geneva^  three  and  a  half. 

The  price  charged  for  dinner 
at  8.  Martin,  and  Chamouni,  is 
^re  frmies  a  head— for  beds  two 
francs  each — and  for  breakfast, 
two  francs  and  a  half  per  head  '. 

The  Mihtary  Route,  leading  from 
Geneva  to  &e  Simplon,  passes 
through  Colognv,  traversing  a  rich 
plain,  bounded  by  the  Jura-Moun- 
tains on  the  n^ht,  and  the  Lake 
of  Genevaj  with  its  stupendous 
glaciers,  on  the  left;  and  after 
crossing  a  Bridge,  which  marks 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Ge- 
nevai  enters  Savoy;  displaying  a 
view  of  a  finely  situated  old  Castle, 
and  likewise  of  Mont-Cenis^  and 
great  part  of  the  lofty  chain  to 
which  that  ^antio  Alp  belongs. 
Beautiful  landscapes,  formed  by 
the  Lake  of  Geheva,  the  Pays  de 
Vaud*  and  the  plains  of  Bavoy, 
present  themselves  on  the  way  to 
Thonon ;  whither  the  road  wmds 
through  a  country  abounding  with 
com  and  vineyards;  while  the 
bold  and  varied  outline  of  the 
Aliw,  gives  peciiliar  grandeur  to 
the  scene. 

(«)  From  Chamouiii  to  Martignj  there  is  ^^ 
nmle-pattt  nine  Ida^es  iH  distance^  whic^ 
leads  to  the  Orand  S,  Bernard, 


Thonon,  the  ancient  Capital  of 
the  Duohy  of  Chablais,  is  plea- 
santly situated:  the  Site  of  its 
Castle  merits  notice;  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  Town  ii 
the  Convent  of  Ripuille^  Hence 
the  road  proceeds  to  Evian,  cele- 
brated for  its  Mineral  Waters  j 
then  crosses  the  Dranse  on  a  long 
narrow  bridge,  a|)parently  of  Ro- 
man constructionj  and  after  pass^ 
ing  within .  view  of  an  old  Castle 
surrouijded  by  picturesque  woods, 
conducts  the  Traveller  to  the  brink 
of  the  Lake,  shaded  by  walnut  and 
chesnut- trees ;  the  Town  of  Morge 
being  immediately  opposite,  and 
that  of  Lausanne  within  sight. 
Proceeding  by  the  side  of  the  Lake» 
the  road  reaches  the  rocks  of  Meil-  . 
lerie*;  where  it  iS  out  through 
masses  of  stone  two  hundred  feet 
high,  which  tower,  on  one  side> 
above  the  TraveUer,  whilst,  on  the 
other,  rise  two  walls ;  the  first 
serving  as  a  parapet,  the  second 
strengtiiening  the  foundations  of 
the  road,  and  preventing  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  Lake,  on  the 
bed  of  which  they  rest.  Near  S. 
Gingouph  a  Gorge  in  the  moun-^ 
tains,  discovers  the  Source  of  the 
Araphion  ;  whose  mineral  waters, 
already  named,  enrich  Evian.  Ve* 
vay  is  seen  on  the  opposite  shore. 
S.  .Gingouph  belongs  to  the  Va- 
lais ;  and  the  Post-house,  (a  good 
inn)  is  delightfully  situated  near  the 
terminatioa  of  the  Lake,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  Rhone.  Imme- 
diately beyond  S.  Gingouph,  are 
pretty  Streamlets,  which,  as  they 
trickle  down  the  rocks,  form  them- 
selves into  crystalhzations :  and 
between  the  next  Post  (Vionnaz) 
and  S.  Maurice  is  a  Wooden 
Bridge,  curiously  constructed,  with 
a  Roctf^  and  thrown  over  a  pecui 
liarly  noisy  and  rapid  torrent ;  soon 
after  crossing  which,  the  road  pre* 

(t)  Inn  at  Thonon,  Les  Balancetr  ^b^*  as  ^ 
fileefting  place,  not  comfortable. 

(tO  A  Fish,  c&lled-the  Loiii  ofUiUltfrte,  ib 
lau(f&  ftdffiired  iJy  Epicurttj. 
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sents  a  view  of  the  Rhone,  adorned 
with  bold  overhanging  rocks,  and 
shaded  by  rich  foliage;  while  in 
the  fore-ground  rises  a  magnificent 
Stone  Bridge,  two  hundred  feet 
long,  and  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. At  one  end  of  this  Bridge 
is  a  Tower,  now  converted  into  a 
Chapel;  and  at  the  other  end  a 
Castle,  through  part  of  which  the 
road  to  S.  Maurice  has  been  cut, 
and  made  to  pass  over  a  Draw- 
bridge. S.  Maurice  stands  in  a 
wild  and  beautiful  situation,  at  the 
base  of  a  long  line  of  rocks ;  some 
of  which  are  formed  into  habita- 
tions :  this  Town  contains  a  cu- 
rious Mosaic  Pavement ;  and  not 
far  hence  the  Theban  Legion  was 
massacred  by  order  of  the  Empe- 
ror Maximian\ 

The  first  part  of  the  road  be- 
tween S.  Mamice  and  Martigny 
presents  no  striking  objects,  except 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  and  the  Dent 
de  Morcles ;  two  Alps  which  rise 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Rhone  ;  and  at  a  dis- 
tance Mont-Vjelan,  and  Mont" 
Fcdsoroa/,  which  make  part  of  the 
group  of  the  Grand  S,  Bernard, 
and  rise  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Amidst  this  Alpine  solitude,  the 
road  passes  the  bottom  of  a  mag- 
nificent Cascade,  called  the  Pisse- 
vache,  and  formed  by  a  river,  (the 
Salanche,)  falling  from  an  im- 
mense height,  though  not  above 
an  hundred  feet  perpendicularly. 
This  Cascade  is  illimiinated  in  the 
forenoon  by  the  sun ;  and  displays 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow; 
but  after  twelve  o'clock  these  ter- 
restrial rainbows  cease ;  wMle  tiie 
river  seems  transformed  into  a 
brilUant  sheet  of  gauze,  with  which 
it  veils  the  rocks  from  whose  sum- 
mits it  rushes.  Report  says  that, 
at  the  top  of  this  Cascade,  are  fre- 
quently found  trout,  which  could 

(o)  S.  M»arice  contains  a  remarkably  good 
inn,  L' Hotel  de  V  Union. 
(to)  There  are  two  inns  at  Martigny,  La 


in  no  way  get  thither  but  by  leap- 
ing, or  rather  flying  upward.  Not 
tar  distant  firom  the  Pissevache  is 
the  Pont  du  Trient,  where  a  Ri- 
vulet issues  from  a  remarkable 
Chasm  between  two  Rocks ;  the 
sides  of  which,  thus  divided  by  the 
stream,  are  quite  perpendicular,  and 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  high. 

Martigny,  seated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Valley  of  the  Rhone, 
where  the  roads  from  France, 
Il^y,  and  Chamouni  meet,  was  a 
well-built  and  flourishing  Town, 
till  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
and  dreadful  inundation  of  the 
Dranse ;  which  occurred  not  long 
ago.  Liberal  subscriptions,  how- 
ever, from  the  benevolent  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, have  enabled  the  people  of 
Martigny  to  re-build  several  of 
their  houses,  which  were  thrown 
down  and  swept  away  ;  and  like- 
wise to  repair  other  ravages  caused 
by  the  inundation.  There  is  an 
old  Fortress  here,  separated  from 
the  Town  by  the  Dranse ;  which 
issues  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
of  S.  Bernard,  and  unites  its  wa- 
ters with  those  of  the  Rhone  near 
this  spot.  The  Valley  of  the 
Rhone  is  the  most  extensive  in 
Switzerland ;  as  from  the  Alps  of 
La  Fourche,  where  it  commences, 
to  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  where  it 
terminates,  is  thirty-six  leagues. 
Two  excellent  "Wines  are  made 
near  Martigny,  the  one  called 
Coquempin,  and  the  other  La 
Marque :  a  great  variety  of  rare 
Plants  may  also  be  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  '.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  road  l)etween  Mar- 
tigny and  Sion  is  bordered  by  ste- 
rile rocks  and  mountains ;  but  the 
face  of  the  country  soon  changes, 
displaying  pasturages,  vineyards, 
villages,  rivers,  picturesque  ruins 
of  ancient  castles,  and  distant  Alps 
blanched  with  eternal  snow. 

grande  Maisont  and  Le  Cygne;  the  latter  to- 
lerable* 
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Sion,  aiicienfly  Sedunum,  BXid 
in  German,  Sttten,  the  Capital  of 
the  Haut-Valais,  and  built  partly 
on  the  right  baiik  of  the  Rhone, 
and  partly  on  the  river  Sitten,  is  a 
very  old  Swiss  Bishopriek;  and 
contains  several  Convents,  six 
Churches,  a  Hospital,  and  an  Ho- 
tel de  Ville.  The  Town  stands  on 
the  declivity  of  three  hills ;  each 
crowned  by  a  Castle :  in  the  lower- 
most, called  Mayoria,  or  Meyer- 
bourg,  the  Bishop  usually  resides : 
the  second  is  denominated  Valeria; 
and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon, 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  Bishops 
of  Sion  since  the  year  300.  Se- 
veral Roman  Antiquities  are  dis- 
coverable in  this  town;  among 
which,  and  near  the  great  door  of 
the  Cathedral,  is  a  half-effaced 
Inscription  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus \  Above  Sion,  to  the  right, 
and  seated  on  rocks  difficult  of 
access,  are  the  Castles  of  S6on 
and  Montorges ;  objects  particu- 
larly calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  Landscape  Psdnter : 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
Commune  of  Br6mes,  is  a  singu- 
lar Hermitage,  comprehending  a 
Church  and  Cloister,  with  several 
Cells,  all  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock. 
Near  Sion  flows  the  river  Merges, 
which  divides  the  Haut  from  the 
Bas-Valais.  Through  the  former 
the  road  proceeds  to  Sierre,  one  of 
the  prettiest  Bourgs  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  but  its  inhabitants  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  goitrous  swel- 
lings ;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  water 
they  drink  \  German  is  the  lan- 
guage spoken  at  Sierre,  and 
throughout  the  Haut-Valais.  Be- 
yond Sierre  the  road  crosses  the 

(jr)  Le  Lion  d'or  is  a  good  inn ;  and  La 
Croix  Blanche,  though  less  good,  is  tolerable. 

(y)  Women,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
their  heads,  are  generally  afflicted  with  this 
malady;  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alp»,  but  in  other  situations,  where  the 
height  of  the  mountains  is  comparatively 
moderate :  and  probably,  therefore,  goitrous 
flweUingt  may  sometimes  originate  from  a 


Rhone,  traverses   the   Forest  of 
Finges,  passes  the  Town  of  Leuck; 
(behind,  which,  opens  the  Goi^e  of 
the  Dala,  and  part  of  the  lofly  and 
sterile  Mont-Gemmi;)  and  thence 
proceeds    to    Tourtmagne;     the 
approach  to  which  dispbiys  a  view 
of  the  whole  chain  of  Alps  con- 
necting the  Simplon  with  S.  Go- 
thard:    but  the  country,   as  the 
Valley  narrows,  becomes  marshy 
and  barren.    Within  half  a  mile  of 
Tourtmagne*,  though  not  in  the 
high  road,  is  a  Water-fall,  less 
magnificent  than  the  Pissevache, 
but  more  beautiful  in  point  of  si- 
tuation.    From  Tourtmagne  the 
road  proceeds  to  Viege,  (in  Ger- 
man Visp,  or  VispacR,)  standing 
on  the  banks  of  tne  Visp,  a  river 
equal  in  size  with  the  Rhone ;  and 
beyond  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Visp  towers  the  summit  of  Mont- 
Rose,  an  Alp  very  little  inferior 
in  height  to  Mont-Blanc.     From 
Viege  Travellers    usually   go    to 
Brigg ;  for  though  Glys  is  the  re- 
gular Post,  Brigg,  a  Post-town,' 
likewise,  is  the   better   place  to 
stop  at,  and  not  more  than  half  a 
nodle  out  of  the  great  road.    Per- 
sons who  go  from  Viege  to  Brigg 
pass  Gambseh,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Valley  of  Nantz ;  crossing 
a;  torrent,  called  the  Saltine,  near 
which,    the    country   is  marshy; 
and  then  traversing  the  bed  of  the 
Rhone  on  the  way  to  Brigg  %  (or; 
as  it  is  sometimes   spelt,  Bryg,) 
one  of  the  handsomest  Towns  of 
the  Haut-Valais,  and  situated  op- 
posite to  the  base  of  the  Simplon  ; 
the  lower  part  of  which  is.  covered 
with  luxuriant    meadows,    inter- 
spersed by  firiit  and  forest-trees, 
oratories,  and  cottages ;  while  the 

strain,  given  to  the  throat,  by  an  over-borden 
carried  on  the  head. 

(z)  In  German  Turtmann.  Here  are  two 
inns,  Le  Lion  tToty  and  LeSoleil;  the  former 
of  which,  though  small,  is  clean  and  com- 
fortable. ^  ^  . 

(a)  TkeHCteld'Angleterre,  at  Brigg,  is  a 
comiortable  inn. 
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heights  ii*e  kdomed  with  hdr-^ 
miteges,  cascades,  and  woods  of 
fir. 

To  the  left  of  Brigg  is  the  ptetty 
Village  of  Naters,  watered  iy  the 
Rhone,  which  descends  from  thd 
sununits  of  the  Fourche  and  the 
sombre  vallies  of  the  Alee.  This 
river  receives,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brigff,  the  waters  of  the  Saltme  ♦ 
which  issue  from  the  Simplon; 
together  with  those  of  Kelchback, 
which  descend  from  the  Bellalp 
and  the  Blatten.  The  adjacent 
mountains  abound  with  deep  dells  i 
and  to  the  north  rise  the  rocks  of 
Nesthom,  and  part  of  the  uppeif 
Glacier  of  Aletsch. 

In  order  to  appropriate  An  en- 
tire day  to  the  passage  of  the 
Simplon,  anciently  called  Mon9 
Ciepionis,  or  Sempronii,  and  one 
of  the  loftiest  of  the  Italian  Alps, 
Travellers  usually  sleep  at  Brigg  | 
and  set  out,  witn  the  dawn,  next 
morning.  The  journey,  either 
from  Glys,  or  Brigg,  over  ttie 
Simplon,  to  Domo-D'Ossola,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  leagues,  com- 
monly occupies  about  twelve 
hours  ^  This  Passage  of  the 
Alps,  planned  by  Napoleon^  in 
1801,  was  finished  in  1805,  at  the 
Toint  expense  of  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Italy «;  its  breadth 
throughout  is  twenty-five  Paris 
feet ;  tne  number  of  Bridges  thrown 
across  the  rocks  is  fifty  j  and  the 
number  of  Grottoes,  ehiefiy  hewn 

(6)  The  Author  of  thia  Wox%  has  passed 
the  Simplon  three  times ;  namely,  in  May» 
1B17:  in  June,  1819;  and  in  October,  1824; 
twice  trarelling  'tfii  voitvritr,  and  o«ce  going 
Post :  and  th%  number  of  hoars  employed  in 
cTossine  this  Alp,  was  each  time  me  same. 
from  migg  to  the  Barrier  the  ascent  eccn- 
pied  nearly  six  hours;  and  thence  to  fknao 
tyOssola  Uie  descent  occupied  about  five 
hours  and  a  half.  From  Domo  D'Ossola  to  the 
Tillage  of  Sinidon  tke  ascent  occupied  seyea 
hours ;  and  thenciB  to  Brigg  the  descent  occu- 
pied nearly  five  hours. 

The  most  faTOurable  season  for  passing  the 
Simplon  is  between  the  middle  jof  June  and 
the  end  of  October.  During  winter,  c»r- 
Tiatfes  are  usuaUy  dismounted,  and  put  into 
tratneauof^  if  the  snow  be  deep<» 

(c)  As  this  is  the  shortest  practicable  route 


mt  of  solid  mai^ses  of  grailile,  is 
five }  and  so  graduali  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountain,  is  the  in- 
clination of  the  road,  that  to  drag 
the  wheels  even  of  heavy  car- 
riages is  needless.  The  work 
Was  coiiducted  on  the  side  of  the 
Ha!!it-y  sQais  by  French  Engineers ; 
and  on  the  Italian  side  by  the  Ca- 
vaJiere  Giovanni  Fabbroni*  ;  who, 
though  long  distittguished  fbf  de- 
voting his  eminent  abihties  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  in  this  in- 
stance exceeded  himself;  as  be- 
sides other  fearful  impediments, 
he 'had  great  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, even  in  the  soil;  for  he 
was  compelled  to  pierce  through, 
and  blow  up,  some  of  the  hardest 
rocks  existing;  while  the  Fi-ench 
Artificers,  generally  speaking,  met 
with  no  obstacle,  except  masses  of 
slate,  In  many  places  already  de- 
composed •.  This  is  the  otily 
passage  of  the  Alps  which  humah 
labour  has  made  practicable  for 
heavy  ammunition-waggons  and 
artillery:  and  when  we  contem- 
plate tne  stupendous  height  of  the 
Simplon,  the  numerous  and  ap- 
palling precipices  with  which  it 
abounds,  the  impetuous  torrents 
which  deluge  its  declivities,  aiid 
the  tremendous  avalanches  by 
which  woods  dre  frequently  rooted 
up,  and  rocks  overthrown,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  men 
who,  in  defiance  of  obstructions 
such  as  these,  could  form  a  road 

from  Qerman  Switzerland  ted  the  Hant-V*' 
lais  into  the  Milanese,  it  has  always  been  the 
track  pursued  by  the  Milan  Courier ;  fhoagh 
frequently  at  tfce  peril  of  his  life :  for  the 
tarthquaKe  of  1755,  which  destrojed  Lisboo, 
nearly  blocked  up  this  passage  of  the  Alps; 
so  that  Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  employ 
three  thonsimd  men,  between  three  and  four 
years,  in  constructing  the  new  road. 

(<£)  To  this  gentleman  Florence  owes  the 
eelebrated  anatomical  wax-wort,  which  tn- 
rkhes  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  '« 
that  city;  though  the  iiryention  was  ascribed 
to  the  Oay.  Fontana, 

(€r)The  quantitr  of  ffunpowder  used  in 
bluing  up  the  roevs,  to  form  the  road  on  the 
Itslite  side  of  the  SimploD,  is  said  to  hvv^ 
Mm  VJfiW  powds. 
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exetapi  even  from  th^  appearance 
of  daneef,  capable  of  braving  the 
most  £rioU£t  storms,  resisting  the 
^ant  hand  of  Time,  and  conduct^ 
ing  human  beings,  cattle,  and 
every  ^nd  of  carriage,  quickly  and 
safely^  through  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  deserve,  in  point  of  genius, 
to  he  ranked  not  only  witii,  but 
even  above  the  ancient  Romans ; 
whose  works  of  this  description 
can,  iA  no  instance,  vie  with  the 
descent  from  the  village  of  Sim- 
plon  to  the  vale  of  Ddmo-D*Os- 
sola :  and  yet,  to  the  shame  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  nations  inimi- 
cal to  France,  attempted,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  to  destroy 
the  parapet  walls,  and  burn  the 
bridges ;  in  short,  to  annihilate 
the  road :  happily,  however,  these 
acts  of  barbarism  have  hitherto 
done  no  very  materiid  mischief; 
but  unless  the  Glacier  Gallery, 
and  grotto,  together  with  the  ad*, 
jacent  heights,  be  cleared  of  snow, 
toward  the  commencement  of  every 
summer,  and  the  water-courses 
kept  open,  (as  was  the  practice 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,) 
this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
this  universal  benefit  to  Europe, 
will  ultimately  be  rendered  useless  f, 
Travellers  going  from  Brigg, 
pass,  on  the  right,  one  of  the  first 
works  of  the  Passage  of  the  l^im- 
plon,  a  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Sal- 
tine  ;  and  consisting  of  a  lofty  and 
beautifol  single  arch,  covered  at 
ttie  top,  to  preserve  from  rain  the 
timber  of  which  it  is  composed  : 
they  Kkewise  pass,  on  the  left,  a 
Chapel,  with  several  small  Orato- 
ries leading  to  it ;  and  then  ascend, 
by  bold  aikl  beautiful  windings, 
throng  a  gloomy  forest  of  firs,  to 
the  first  atki  second  Refuge.  These 
edifices,  placed  at  short  distances 
from  esam  other  in  the  most  ex* 
posed  situations  on  the  Simplon, 


are  small  Inns,  iileaut  to  shelter 
tnen,  cattle,  and  carriages,  in  case 
of  sudden  storms,  and  numbered, 
"  Ist  Reftige,"  "  2d  Refuge,"  &c. 
an    appellation   particularly   well 
chosen,  as  its  meaning  is  the  same 
in  almost  every  modem  language. 
The  openings  of  the  forest,  arid  the 
sinuosities  of  the   road,   present 
beautiful  vieWs  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Rhone,    encircled   by  snow- 
crowned  Alps  ;  their  gigantic  Em- 
press, Mont- Blanc,  proudly  tower- 
ing above  them  all ;  and,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  her  immense  height, 
appearing  near,  though  really  far 
distant.     Beyond  the  second  Re- 
fuge are  fine  Cascades,  and  what 
is  called,  the  first  Gallery ;  though 
in  fact  the  whole  Passage  mi^t 
properly  be  denominated  a  con- 
tinued series  of  serpentine  galleries 
and  grottoes,  rising  one  above  the 
Other,  and  united  by   stupendous 
arches  of  the  most  chaste  and  ele- 
gant   construction.      Beyond  the 
^Bi  Gallery  is  a  Bridge,  eighty 
feet  in  height,  thrown  over  the 
Kanter ;  and  so  built  that  it  cannot 
receive  any  injury  from  the  annual 
melting  of  the  winter*  snow ;  there 
being,  at  certain  distances,  cavi- 
ties, through  which  the  wafer  dis- 
charges itself,  without  hurting  the 
Work :  and  the  same  judicious  plan 
has  been  pursued  with  respect  to 
all  the  arches,  parapets,  and  found- 
ation-walls.   This  part  of  the  road . 
is  cut  through  crumbling  rocks; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  loose 
fragments  above  from  falling  upon 
the  Traveller,  bfoad  Galleries  are 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  these 
rocks,  to  catch  whatever  may  be 
thrown  down  by  tempests,-  cas- 
cades, and  avalanches ;  while  the 
road  itself  is  supported  by  a  strong 
Wall  of  granite,  varying  in  height, 
according  to  the  inequahties  of  the   - 
ground  it  rests  upon,  and  in  some 


(/)  In  eoBfeqneiiee  of  the  mow  not  having  of  June)  1335 ;   and  some  Travellers    who 

m  cUiMd  flwar  at  the  eominettceinent  of  were  gomg  post  through  this  Grotto,  at  tho 

sammer,  a  smaU  Avalanche  fell  from    th«  moihent,  narrowif  ^se&pod.  heifig  crashed  to 

heights  near  the  Glacier  Grotto  on  the  sijfth  defttfa. 
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places  measuring  two  hundred  feet. 
On  the  left  of  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Kanter  is  a  particularly 
fine  Cascade ;  beyond  which  stands 
the  third  Refuge;  where  Travel- 
lers, in  case  of  necessity,  might 
sleep.  This  part  of  the  road  ex- 
hibits larches  mixed  with  firs, 
two  Bridges,  (those  of  Oesback  and 
the  Saltine,)  and  a  Grotto  Ihirty 
paces  in  length ;  to  the  left  of  which 
IS  the  Glacier  of  Kaltwasser; 
whence  descend  four  Cascades, 
whose  waters  are  conveyed  under 
the  foundations  of  the  road  (in 
Aqueducts  of  a  masterly  construc- 
tion) and  then  precipitate  them- 
selves into  chasms  below. 

Continiiing  to  ascend,  throug;h 
easy,  bold,  and  beautiful  sinuosi- 
ties, the  road  reaches  the  fifth  Re- 
fuge ;  which  stands  on  an  eminence, 
exposed  to  violent  gusts  of  wind. 
Here  trees  cease  to  flourish; 
flowers  no  longer  enamel  the  soil ; 
and  an  Avalanche  has  rooted  up 
the  blighted  firs  and  larches,  and 
suspended  them  on  each  other  over 
the  yawning  abyss  beneath.  A 
long  and  dreary  (jrallery  leads  fi-om 
this  picture  of  desolation  to  the 
Glacier  Grotto,  fifty  paces  in 
length ;  immediately  beyond  which 
is  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
whole  passage.  Here  only,  that  is, 
previous  to  entering,  and  after  hav-» 
mg  quitted,  the  Glacier  Grotto,  the. 
road  is  less  good  than  in  other 
places ;  not,  however,  owing  to 
any  radical  imperfection,  but 
merely  because  the  Cantonniers 
neglect  to  clear  away  the  snow ». 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  Gla- 
cier Grotto  stands  the  sixth  Refuge, 
called  The  Barrier ;  below  which, 
on  the  right,  is  the  ancient  Hos- 
pice, now  peopled  by  Monks  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  S.  Bernard, 
From  9ie  Barrier  the  road  descends 


to  the  Tillage  of  Simplon,  throu 
a   dreary   country   studded  wit 
blighted  firs,  and  watered  by  1 
Cascades  and  a  brawling  torrent  j 
one   part   of   which,  flows    int 
Italy;  the  other  irrigates  Franc 
by  forming  a  ramification  of  th^ 
Rbone. 

Simplon\  a  little  hamlet  endrcled, 
by  the  summits  of  the  enormous  i 
Alp  whose  name  it  bears,  is  situ- 
ate three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea; 
but  neither  here,  nor  even  while 
passing  the  Glacier  Grotto,  and  the 
heights  beyond  it,  (which  are  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  j 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,)  do  Travellers 
often  suffer  from  cold:  and  even 
during  bleak  and  stormy  weather, 
the  Simplon  may  be  crossed  with 
impunity ;  so  well  sheltered  is  this 
wondernil  Passage. 

The  commencement  of  the  de- 
scent to  Domo-D'Ossola  displays, 
on  each  side,  lofty  and  barren 
rocks,  with  a  considerable  space 
between  them,  occupied  by  pas- 
turages and  stunted  firs,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  same  impetuous  and 
noisy  torrent  which  is  seen  from 
the  heights:  but  not  far  distant 
from  the  Village  of  Simplon  these 
rocks  graduafiy  approach  each 
other ;  becoming  perpendicular, 
and  scarce  leaving  sufficient  space 
for  the  road ;  which,  by  means  of 
Bridges,  is  carried  over  the  Lowi- 
back,  and  Kronback,  till  it  reaches 
Steig;  where  the  union  of  the 
Kronback  and  the  Quima,  (which 
descend  the  Glacier  of  Lavin, 
through  a  Gorge  in  the  rocks  to 
the  right,)  form  the  river  Vedro, 
whose  wild  and  rapid  course  the 
road  follows  till  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Domo-D'Ossola..   After 


(^)  The  CaMonnieri^  instituted  by  Napo- 
leon to  keep  this  route  in  repair,  have  been 
cruelly  reduced  in  number  by  the  Kine  of 
Sardinia;  although  the  tax,  imposed  for  their 
maintenance,  is  stiU  paid  at  the  Barrier. 


Voituriers  pav  ten  francs  per  horse. 

(A)  The  village  of  Simplon  is  celebrated  fox 
deficious  trout;  and  contains  a  very  good  inn, 
The  Pott-house. 
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passing  through  a  very  narrow 
ravine,  and  crossing  the  river  seve- 
ral times,  by  means  of  stupendous 
Bridges,  the  road  is  carried  through 
91  Grotto  eijghty  paces  in  length; 
3eyond  which  is  the  magniiicent 
Cascade  of  Frissinone;  whose 
praters  precipitate  themselves  from 
BL  rock  so  lofty  that  they  seem  lost 
in  aether  before  they  reach  the 
foaming  bed  of  the  Vedro,  which  re- 
ceives mem.  After  passing  this  Cas- 
cade, the  road  enters  another  Grot- 
to,— 9,  stupendous  work, — ^it  being 
two  hundred  and  two  paces  long, 
lofty  in  proportion,  and  cut,  with 
exquisite  taste  and  skill,  through 
solid  rocks  of  granite.  On  emerg- 
ing from  this  Grotto,  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road  presents  another  mag- 
niiicent Cascade,  formed  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  issues  from  the  Gorge 
of  Zwischbergen,  falling  perpen- 
dicularly, and  with  such  clamorous 
violence,  close  to  the  traveller, 
that  no  person  can  witness. this 
scene  without  feeling,  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed.  Below  the  gloomy  ham- 
let of  Gondo  is  a  chapel,  which 
marks  the  Italian  conHne  ;  and  at 
I  sella,  a  httle  beyond  the  chapel, 
is  a  Milanese  Custom-house*. 
After  quitting  this  sombre  hamlet, 
and  passing  through  a  staall  Grot- 
to, the  road  enters  the  still  more 
sombre  Gorge  of  I  sella,  empaled 
by  perpendicular  mountains,  from 
whose  summits  fall  Cascades  ca- 
pable of  deluging  the  road,  were 
they  not  conveyed,  by  means  of 
wells,  into  the  bed  of  the  Vedro ; 
which,  swoln  and  agitated  by  these 
tributary  streams,  rushes  furiously 
through  enormous  fragments  of 
dissevered  rocks;  sometimes  ex- 
hibiting all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 

(0  The  Custom-hottse  officers  here  expect 
two  oT  three  francs  per  carriage ;  on  receiTing 
which,  they  never  examine  trunks. 

(A)  Divedro  contains  a  wine-house ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  descent  are  Refuges,  which 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  shelter  Travellers. 

h)  The  Hotel  de  la  FUle,  ftnd  the  Hotel 


bow,  and  at  others  foaming  into 
gulphs,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared  with  the  Chaos  of  Milton, 
and  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  This 
awful  and  appalling  Gorge  extends 
to  Divedro  ;  a  place  said  to  stand 
at  the  height  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-two  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea ;  but  situated  on  a  fer- 
tile, and  indeed  a  pleasant  spot, 
notwithstanding  the  savage  aspect 
of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
encompassed  \  From  Divedro  the 
road  descends  into  another  wild 
and  narrow  Glen,  called  Val- Vedro, 
crossing  the  torrent  twice,  by  means 
of  Bridges,  and  then  passing 
through  the  last  Grotto,  (eighty 
paces  in  length ;)  and  proceeding 
to  Crevola,  where  it  again  crosses 
the  Vedro  by  a  Bridge,  considered 
as  a  master-piece  of  architec- 
ture. On  the  approach  to  Domo- 
D'Ossola,  the  rocks  and  mountains 
gradually  recede ;  giving  place  to 
villages  and  vineyards;  while  the 
rich,  extensive,  and  highly  culti- 
vated plains  of  Italy  present  them- 
selves to  view,  and  form  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  sublime  and 
terrific  scenes  exhibited  in  the  de- 
scent from  Simplon. 

After  sleeping  at  Domp-D'Os- 
sola,  which  contains  good  inns*; 
T^-avellers  usually  pursue  the  great 
Military  Road  to  Baveno,  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore ;  embarking  there, 
in  order  to  visit  the  Borromean 
Islands,  on  the  way  to  Milan  ™. 

The  Lago  Magdore,  some- 
times called  Lago  Locarno,  and 
anciently  Verbanus,  is  reputed 
to  be  about  fifty -six  Italian 
miles  in  length;  about  six  in 
breadth;  and,  toward  the  centre, 
about  eighty  fathoms  deep.    The 

(i»)  Boats  are  always  in  waiting  at  Baveno 
to  convey  Travellers  to  the  Borromean  Islands, 
and  the  Lake  of  Como :  the  price  of  a  boat  for 
the  former  expedition  bein^  four  livres  per 
TCJwer;  and  the  time  requisite  for  seeing  the 
Islands  about  five  boars. 

The  Post-hotacy  at  Bftveno,  is  a  toler»Wy 
good  inn. 
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picture  presented  13V  thiif  Lake  is 
enchanting ;  its  banks  are  adorned 
by  forest-trees,  olives,  and  vine^ 
yards ",  interspersed  with  hamlets, 
white  as  snow,  and  enriched  with 
Villas  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  construction:  on  its  sur* 
face  rise  three  sipal)  Islands; 
two  of  which,  Isola  Bella,  and 
Isola  Madre,  contain  palaces  and 

fardens  belonging  to  the  family  of 
.  Carlo  Borromeo:  the  third, 
Isola  Pescatori,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  fishermen.  Isola  Madre,  situ- 
ated about  half  a  league  from  the 
shore,  consists  of  four  gardens,  or 
rather  terraces,  rising  one  above 
the  other,  embellished  with  luxu- 
ijiant  flowers,  shrubs,  and  forest- 
trees  ;  and  crowned  by  a  palace ; 
which  contains  Lands^japes  by 
Tempesta^ 

Isola  Bella,  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  Isola  Madre,  consists  of 
ei^bt  terraces,  rising  one  above  the 
omer,  carpeted  with  flowers,  re- 
freshed by  fountains  shaded  with 
forest-trees,  and  crowned  with  a 
noble  Palace ;  which  contains 
Paintings  by  Tempesta;  a  fine 
Bust  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by 
FranchiP ;  and  a  suite  of  Subterra- 
nean Apartments  tastefully  fitted 
up,  to  imitate  a  series  of  Grot- 
toes; and,  for  a  summer  abode, 
delicious  •*, 

(a)  The  vines  here  are  frequently  trained 
lound  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  resemble  baskets. 

Co)  Tempesta,  after  having  murdered  his 
yriie,  in  order  to  marry  a  prettier  woman,  took 
refvge  here. 

(jp)  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  a  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent Character;  one  of  his  family  was  as 
notoriously  wicked:  and  the  rest,  though 
worthy,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  were  not  in  any  respect  distinguished  ; 
a  C)reumstance  which  occasioned  the  follo^V 
ing  remark—*'  That  one  Borromeo  belonged 
to  Heaven,  another  to  Hell,  and  the  remainder 
to  Earth." 

(a)  This  Island  contains  an  Inn,  furnished 
with  clean  beds ;  and  where  good  dinners  may 
he  procured,  at  four  francs  a  head, 

O")  Instead  of  embarking  at  Baveno  for  the 
Borromeau  Islands,  TraveUers  frequently  pur- 
sue the  great  Military  Rgiad  to  a  ferry,  not  far 
distant ;  cross  thence  to  Isola  Bella,  a  very 
short  voy^e;   and,  after  having  seen  (h^t 


From  Isola  Bella,  Travellew 
usually  embark  for  Sesto-CaJende; 
landing,  however,  by  the  way,  at 
Arona;  and  then  walking  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  through 
a  lovdy  country,  to  see  the  celer 
brated  Colossal  Statue  of  S,  Carlo 
Borromeo;  which  was  executed 
in  bronze  by  Zonelli,  measures 
an  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in 
height,  reckoning  the  pedestal, 
and  is  erected  on  a  hill»  which 
overlooks  Arona,  the  bisth-plaoe 
of  S.  Carlo;  who  is  represented 
as  ^ving  his  benediction  to  the 
Mariners  of  the  Lake,  This  is 
one  of  the  tallest  statues  now 
existing  in  It^y ;  and  so  gigantio 
are  its  dimensions  that  the  head 
alone  would  hold  four  persons 
seated  round  a  table '. 

At  Sesto-Calende  Travellers  re- 
join their  carriages,  which  go  by  | 
land  to  Belgirata'  and  Arona,  ana 
then  cross  Sie  Ticino  in  a  pont-v^ 
lant,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 
named  Town.  Sesto  is  beautiMy 
situated  on  the  Ticino,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy ;  and  persons  who  like  water- 
carriage  may  go  from  this  Town, 
or  even  from  FarioloV  to  Milan, 
in  the  boats  -  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore^  The  Military  Road  pro- 
ceeds through  a  dehghtful  country , 
to  Sk)mma ;  passing,  on  the  left,  a 

Island,  return  to  the  Great  Road,  drive  to  tie 
foot  of  the  hiU  adorned  with  the  statue  of  S. 
Carjo  Borroineot  walk  up  the  hill  to  e<amio« 
the  statue,  and  then  pursue  the  Great  Road  to 
Sesto.  The  Bridges  thrown  over  the  torrents, 
tlie  immense  number  of  Aqueducts  which  con- 
vey  streams  of  water  under  the  foundations 
of  the  road  into  the  Lake,  and  the  massive  and 
lofty  Walls  which  at  once  secure  the  road, 
and  prevent  the  Lake  from  overflowing,  sr« 
well  worth  notice;  and  cannot  be  seen  by 
persons  who  embark  at  Baveno,  and  proceed 
by  water  to  Sesto. 

(s)  Belgirata  contains  a  good  i^n,  JJAlher- 
go  Borromeo. 

(i)  The  first  Town  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

(ti)  Public  boats  go  from  Sesto  to  Milan 
every  morning,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
seven,  and  take  passengers  at  one  paul  a 
head.  Private  boats,  large  enough  to  contain 
a  carriage,  may  be  hired  at  Baveno  for  twenty- 
eight,  or,  at  most,  thirty  francs,  to  go  down 
^e  l/agq  Maggiore  te  Sesto, 
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nitude  ;    and,  acoording  to 
tion,  planted  before  the  Christian 
era.    Bcipjo^s  first  battle  with  Han- 
nibal   took    place    near  Sonun^. 
Hence  the  road  [passes   through 
GaUarate  ^nd  Cassina-Buon-Gesu 
to  Ro;  presenting  nothing  worth 
notice,  except  the  Church  of  Nos- 
tra Signora  de"  Miracoli^  at  the 
last  mentioned  plac^.    The  inside 
of  this  Church  is  adorned  with 
Paintings,  by  Procaecino,  Si^o,  and 
does   honour  to  the  ta^te  of  its 
architect,    Tibaldi.     The   facade, 
erected  by  Pollach,  is  adomedi  with 
BasH-ritievi;  onp  of  which  repre- 
sents the  Salutation,  and  the  other 
the   Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
The  country  between  Ro  and  Mi- 
lan is  flat,  well   cultivated,  and 
adorned  by  acacia  and  tulip-trees, 
which  flourish  hwe  with  peculiar 
luxuriance,  though  several  of  them 
have   lately  been   supplanted   by 
mulberries.    But  the  grep.test  or- 
nament of  the  approach  to  Milan, 
the  IViumphal  Arch,  intended  as  a 
termination  to  the  avenue  of  the 
Simplon-road  on  one  side,  and  as 
a  decoration  to  the  Forum  on  the 
other,  is,  alas,  unfinished ;  though 
enough  of  this  magnificent  work 
may  be  seen  to  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  whole  would  have  been, 
if  completed.    Four  immense  co^ 
lumns,  each  hewn  out  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  were  designed  to 
support  its  two  facades,  the  Bases 
of  which  are  adorned  with  beauti-« 
ful  Figxires  in  basso-rilievot  repre- 
senting France,  Clio,  Calliope,  an4 
Italy,  Hercules,  Mars,   Minerva, 
and  Apollo.    In  the  surrounding 
Penthouses    are     deposited    still, 
finer  Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the 
Achievements  of  Napoleon,  toge- 
ther with  Capitals  of  pillars,  and 
other    architectural    decorations, 

(t)  The  irfigation  of  the  rice-fields,  with 
which  the  Milanese  aboonds,  contributes,  to 
render  tiie  air,  at  times,  insalubrious. 

{w)  AcHBordiiif  to  the  measurements  in  S. 
Peter's,  however,  the  Duoao  at  Florence  is 
longer  than  the  Cathedral  at  Milan ;.  the  f9v> 


highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of 
Cagnola,  under  whose  orders  this 
^ork  was  begun. 

Milan,  in  Italian  Milano,  and 
anciently  denominated  Mediola- 
num,  (supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  before  the 
Christian  era,)  is  seated  on  a  pe- 
culiarly fertile  spot,  between  the 
rivers  Adda  and  Ticino ;  and  inter- 
sected by  three  Nayigable  Canals, 
one  of  which  extends  to  Pavia. 
Milan  contains  an  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  and 
may  be  called  a  handsome  Town ; 
though  its  buildings,  in  point  of 
architecture,  are,  generally  speak- 
injg,  defective :  its  climate,  during 
winter,  is  damp  and  cold ;  in  sum- 
m^,  extremely  hot ;  and  frequently 
damp  and  unwholesome  in  autumn 
and  spring  \  ItsDuomo,  or  Ca- 
thedrai,  the  largest  Church  in 
Italy,  S.  Peter's  excepted',  is  aa 
Italian  Gothic  £difice  of  white 
marble,  begun  in  the  ye^a  1386; 
but  the  exterior  was  left  unfinished 
till  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  completed  after 
the  desi^s  of  Amati :  and  though 
much  has  been  accomplish^, 
much  still  remained  undone  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  resumed 
the  government  of  the  Milanese ; 
it  is  said,  however,  that  NapOf 
Icon's  plan  will  still  be  followed. 
This  Cathedral,  in  length  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine  Paris 
feet,  in  breadth  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  and  in  height  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  the 
top  of  the  cupola,  is  divided  into 
five  parts>  1^  an  hundred  and  sixty 
columns  .  of  marble,  and  paved 
with  the  same  material.  The 
interior  ornament  of  the  principal 
door  is  supported  by  two  Columns 
of  granite,  called  Migliaruolo,  and 

mer  being  called  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Roman  palmi  in  length,  and  the  latter  only 
six  hundred  and  six. 

A  Roman  architectural  palmo  is  afaont  mne 
English  inches. 
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found  in  the  beds  of  the  ndghbour- 
in^  lakes  and  torrents.  The  in- 
tenor  and  exterior  distribution  of 
the  choir  were  executed  under 
the  orders  of  Pellegrini ;  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  Gian-Giacomo  de'  Me- 
dici was  designed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  ;  and  the  bronze  omam^ts 
were  made  by  Leoni.  The  Statue 
of  S.  Bartholemew  is  by  Agrati ; 
the  Cupola,  situated  in  uie  centre 
of  the  choir,  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  fret-work,  is  by 
Brunellesco ;  and  immediately  un- 
derneath, in  a  subterranean  Chapel 
sumptuously  decorated,  rest  tiie 
mortal  remains  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  enclosed  by  a  Crystal  Sar- 
cophagus adorned  with  silver  gilt : 
his  countenance,  part  of  the  nose 
excepted,  is  well  preserved;  his 
robes,  crosier,  and  mitre,  are  su- 
perb; and  Silver  Bassi-rilievi,  ex- 
ecuted by  Rubini,  after  the  designs 
of  Cerano,  and  representing  the 
great  features  of  the  exemplary 
life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  embel- 
lish the  waHs  of  this  Chapel.  A 
Staircase,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  steps,  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  Cathedral :  and  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  exterior  decorations  of  this  im- 
mense and  venerable  marble  pile, 
without  ascending  to  its  roofs  ; 
where  alone  the  spiry  fret-work, 
carving,  and  sculpture,  can  be 
viewed  to  advantage.  The  three 
finished  sides  of  the  exterior  walls 
are  covered  with  Basst-rilievi, 
Statues,  and  Groups  of  Figures ; 
several  of  them  well  executed; 
while  every  spire,  or  needle,  .is 
crowned  with  a  statue  rather  larger 
than  life ;  and,  among  these,  there 


appears  to  be  mot^  than  one  like- 
'ness  of  Napoleon*. 

The  Church  of  8.  Alessandro 
possesses  considerable  merit  with 
respect  to  architecture ;  together 
vnth  good  frescos  in  its  Cupola ; 
and  its  High  Altar  and  Cioorio^ 
are  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Church  of  8.  Lorenzo,  an  oc- 
tagonal Edifice,  (adjoining  to  which 
stands  another  Edifice  resembling 
an  Ancient  Bath,)  is  embellished 
by  handsome  Columns,  whose 
bases  appear  to  have  been  origin- 
ally the  Capitals  of  pillars,  belong- 
ing, as  tradition  reports,  to  a  Tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  which  once  stood 
near  this  spot:  and  before  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  only 
good  specimen  of  ancient  Roman 
architecture  now  remaining  at  Mi- 
lan ;  namely,  a  Portico,  supported 
by  sixteen  beautiful  fiuted  Columns 
of  the  Corinthian  Order  ;  with  an 
Entablature  which  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  the  Emperor, 
Verus. 

The  Refectory  of  the  suppressed 
Convent  of  8.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
is  embellished  with  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  celebrated  Fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper :  and  although  this 
masterpiece  has  suffered  cruelly 
from  time  and  ill  treatment,  it  is 
still  in  sufficiently  good  preserva- 
tion to  be  highly  mteresting*. 

The  College  of  Brera,  now  the 
G)Tnnasium,  or  Palace  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Pictiures ;  among  which  are  the 
following. — First  room,  (Frescos.) 
Three  Boys  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments, by  Gaudenzio  Ferrario. 
Second  room.  The  Magdalene  and 
the  Saviour,  by  Lodovico  Caracci 


(.r)  Cathedrals,  in  Italy,  are  always  open 
from  sun-rise  till  sun-set;  other  Churches  are 
usually  open  at  six,  or  seven,  in  the  morning', 
f hut  at  twelve ;  opened  again  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  shut  at  five  or  six.  From  the 
middle  of  Lent  tiU  Easter  the  finest  altar- 
j^ieces  are  covered.  The  common  fee  to  the 
bacristan  of  a  Church  is  from  one  to  two 
pauls. 

Palaces  are  usually  shown  from  nine,  or 


ten,  m  the  mominfl;  till  twelve ;  and  from  three 
till  five,  in  the  afternoon.  The  common  fee 
at  a  Palace  is  from  three  to  five  pauls,  ac- 
cordingto  the  number  of  the  party. 

(y)  The  Tabernacle  wherein  the  Host  is 
kept. 

(z)  The  late  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  a  fine 
copy  taken  of  this  fresco ;  and  likewise  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
original. 
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—two  Pictures  of  Saints,  by  Pro- 
caccino— the  Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Crespi — S.  Sebastiano, 
by  Caravaggio— The  Saviour  and 
the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci — ^Abraham  dismissing 
Hagar,  by  Guercino ! ! ! — ^the  Ma- 
donna, the  Saviour,  God  the  Father, 
&c.  by  Albano — ^Head.of  the  Sa- 
viour, by  Guercino  !^— the  Madon- 
na, the  Saviour,  S.  John,  and  S. 
Petronio,  (the  Pabron  of  Bologna,) 
by  ditto — a  Dance  of  winged  Loves, 
by  Albano  I ! — ^the  Last  Supper,  by 
Rubens — ^the^  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Agostino  Caracci — 
the  Ascension  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Paris  Bordone — the  Ascension  of 
the  Saviour,  by  Giulio  Romano — 
the  Nativity,  by  ditto — the  Baptism 
of  the  Saviour,  by  Paris  Bordone — 
the  Saviour  dead,  by  Salmeggia — 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by  Guido ! 
First  division  of  the  second  room. 
Saints  adoring  the  Cross,  by  Tin- 
toretto— ^the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Savoldi — ^the  Wo- 
man detected  m  Adultery,  by  Pal- 
ma  Vecchio— the  Saviour  supping 
with-  the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese— S.  Francesco,  by  Palma  il 
Giovane — ^the  Marriage  m  Cana  of 
Galilee,  by  Paolo  Veronese — the 
Saviour  dead,  by  Tintoretto — ^the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints, 
by  Giulio  Romano  I — the  Saviour 
dead,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo! 
Second  division.  Several  curious 
old  Pictures.  Third  division.  Por- 
trait of  Solimene — ditto  of  Anni- 
bale  Caracci — ditto  of  Procaccino 
— ^the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by 
Pompeo  Battonil — S.  Girolamo, 
by  Subleyras — Souls  delivered  from 
Purgatory,  by  Salvator  Rosa! — 
a  large  Landscape,  by  N.  Poussin 
—ditto,  by  Salvator  Rosa — ^the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints, 
by  Luca  Giordano.  Third  room. 
The  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and 
S.  Francesco,  by  Vandyck! — ^the 
Head  of  a  Monk,  by  Velasquez  I 
Fourth  room.  The  Madonna,  the 
(a)  Among  tills  coUectioQ  of  Pictures  ftie 


.  Saviour,  ^.  in  the  first  manner  of 
Correggio— the  Marriage  of  the 
Madonna,  in  the  first  manner  of 
Raphael — ^the  Saviour  dead,  by 
Giovanni  Bellino — alid  a  Sketch, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto". 

The  Gymnasium  contains  Casts 
of  the  finest  statues  of  antiquity ; 
a  well  furnished  Observatory;  a 
good  Library ;  and  a  Botanic  Gar- 
den. 

TheAmbrosian  Library,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo, 
contains  above  thirty-five  thou- 
sand Printed  Volumes,  together 
with  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
thousand  Manuscripts ;  among 
which  are  those  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  enriched  by  his  Drawings — 
a  Virgil,  with  Annotations  by  Pe- 
trarca,  in  his  own  hand  writmg — 
a  Pliny,  a  Plato,  and  a  Cicero,  of 
the  second  century — and  a  Jose- 
phus  written  on  papyrus,  and  writ- 
ten on  both  sides  of  each  leaf.. 
This  Library  likewise  contains  the 
following  PaSntings — a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Titian — Sketches,  by  Pie- 
tro  da  Cortona — ^the  original  Sketch 
of  the  School  of  Athens,  by  Ra- 
phael, well  preserved,  and  most 
valuable ! ! — a  fine  Copy  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  painting  of  the 

.  Last  Supper — a  Sketch,  by  Ra- 

?hael,  of  part  of  the  Battle  of 
Jonstantine! — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Bernardino  Luini,  the  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ! — ^Head  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Luini— the  Saviour  dead,  by  Titian 
— Sketches  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Michael  Angelo ! — Sketches,  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  other 
g*eat  Masters — a  Miniature  of  the 
Celestial  Regions,  by  Albano ! ! — 
and  a  Fresco  by  Luini,  represent-  . 
ing  the  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns. 

The  great  Hospital,  and  theLaz- 
zaretto,  merit  notice ;  the  latter  is 
just  beyond  the  eastern  Gate  of 
the  City. 

The  Marengo- Gate,    a    simple 
some  beautiful  paiotings  of  Game,  by  Frith. 
B 
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and  elegant  Slieclilieti  of  Ionic  ar- 
chiteclm*,  bears  the  following  in- 
fecription :  "  Pad  Populorum  Sos- 
pitcer 

The  Afhphitheatre,  situated  neat 
the  Forum,  is  a  magnificent  Build- 
ing, erected  by  Napoleon,  after . 
the  designs  of  Canonica ;  and  large 
enough  to  contain  thirty- six  thou- 
sand spectators.  The  pulvinare, 
and  the  principal  entrance  of  this 
edifice,  especially  deserve  atten- 
tion**. 

The  theatre  6f  La  Scala,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Piermarini,  is 
deemed,  with  respect  to  architec- 
ture, the  most  beautiful  Opera- 
house  in  Europe  ;  and  except  the 
great  theatre  at  Parma,  and  that  of 
§.  Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most 
.gpaciotis.  The  stage- decorations 
also  are  splendid  and  classical ; 
and  the  orchestra  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  in  Italy :  but  the 
•tircumstance^  most  creditable  to 
this,  and  indeed  to  every  other 
Theatre  on  the  Continent,  is  that 
perfect  decorum  which  enables 
ladies,  though  unattended,  to  go, 
ireturn,  and  even  walk  fi-om  box 
to  box,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  receiving  an  insult. 

Milan  contains  other  Theatres ; 
hattielv,  the  Canohianay  in  shape 
resembling  La  Scala,  but  less  spa- 
cious ;  the  Teatro  Re ;  and  the  Car- 
cano,  built  by  Canonica. 

The  principal  IVomenades  are, 
the  Ramparts ;  theCorso;  B.ndthe 
Esplanade  between  the  Town  and 
the  Forum*=. 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a 
considerable  number  of  handsome 
Villas ;  among  which  is  that  pre* 
seiited  by  the  citizens  to  Napoleon. 

(6)  Naumachiae  were  represented  Ijere  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  althoug^h  the  baildiug 
was  not^nislied.  It  still  remains  incomplete. 
,  (c)  It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  olian^e, 
from  affluence  to  comparative  poverty,  which 
has  of  late  taken  place  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  Milan.  The  principal  Hotels  in  this  city 
are  The  Oran-Bretagna,  The  Alhergo  Reale, 
^  r^  mtel  StMtei  and  now  (1827)  there 
resides  at  Milan  an  experienced  and  skilful 
Pbyaeito,  JDoctor  Locateili,  who  todk  his 


Monza,  abontthl^e leagues  north 
Of  Milan,  likewise  contains  a  Royal 
Residence,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Piermarini ;  and  another,  cafled 
Peluccay  long  celebrated  for  its 
Stud  of  horses:  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy,  at 
Monza ;  where,  in  the  Cathedral, 
is  deposited  the  ancient  crown  of 
the  Lombard  Kings,  commbnly 
called  "  The  Iron  CroWn,"  because 
its  inside  is  lined  with  some  of  that 
metal,  said  to  be  composed  of  the 
nails  with  which  our  saviour  was 
fastened  to  the  Cross.  The  out- 
side of  this  Diadem  is  gold,  studded 
with  precious  stones*. 

The  road  from  Milan  to  Bologna 
traverses    a    luxuriant    country, 
which  abounds  with  fields  of  rice 
and  every  other  kind  of  grain,  vine- 
yards, and  streamlets  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation ;  and  displays 
perfect  neatness,  without  a  single 
inch  of  fallow  land :  this  last,  how- 
ever, is  a  thing  rarely  seen  in  Italy, 
where  the  husbandman  no  sooner 
reaps  one  crop  than  anothcrr  suc- 
ceeds.    The   road   is,    generally 
speaking,  flat,  and  bordered  with 
towns  and  villages,  as  far  as  Lodi; 
which  stands  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Adda,  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains about  twelve  thousand  inha- 
bitants.  Its  Gates  are  handsome*; 
and  the  most  remarkable   of  its 
Churches,  VIncoronata,  was  erect- 
ed according  to  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante,  and  adorned  with  Frescos 
and  Paintings  in  oil,  by  Callisto, 
the    pupil    of   Titian :    but  what 
chiefly  renders  this  Town  interest- 
ing is,  that  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi 
Napoleon  gained  one  of  his  most 
memorable  victories*".     The  little 

degrees  in  Edinburgh,  speaks  English,  M<^ 
considers  himself  handsomelf  paid  by  Rceir- 
|ng  one  dollar  per  visit. 

(d^  From  Milan  it  is  easy  to  make  an  «• 
cursion  to  Pavia,  either  by  land  or  water; 
the  latter  town  being  eidy  seveB  leagaes  dis- 
tant from  the  former. 

(0  The  Gates  of  Lodi  are  clo*ed  sftprit 
becomes  daifk  \  bat  may,  by- the  aid  of  i^  sou^ 
fee,  be  opened.  . 

(/)  The  Post-iotise  hare  l»  a  tei^e  V«U 
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province,  oF  which  Lodi  is  the  Ca- 
pital, usually  gives  food  to  thirty 
thousand  cows;  and  the  cheese 
made  here,  improperly  called  Par- 
mesan, is  most  excdlent 

After   crossing  the   Po   in   a 
bad    toiy-boat,  the   Pont-volant 
having  l>een  destroyed  by  a  great 
inundatioh,  Travellers    arrive    at 
Piacenzas.    This  Town,  seated  in 
a   ri<^  and  pleasant  country  be- 
tween <tie  Po  and  the  IVebia,  con- 
tains several  objects  of  interest. 
T^   Cathedral^  built  durmg  the 
twelfth  century,  is  enriched  witii 
good  paintings.    In  its  Cupola  ore 
Frescos,  byOuereino,  representing 
the  Evangelists,  with  Angels  ho- 
vering round  them  I    Below  these 
^ou^6  9Xe  lesser  Angels,  forming 
tne  meze ;  and  stilllower  are  figures 
of  Sitoyls.    Franceschini  has  repre- 
sented Virtue,  Modesty,  Humility, 
and  Charity,  in  the  groins  which 
support  the  Cupola.    Near  these 
are  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci;  and  1iu*ee  Paintings  by 
Procaccino;  namely,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin — David  playing 
on  the  harp — and  S.  Cecilia  on  the 
violoncello.  The  great  Altar-piece, 
by  Procaccino,  is  an  ml  painting 
of    considerable  merit:  it  repre- 
sents the  Death  of  the  Virgin ;  but 
has  been  so  much  injui^,  that 
the  figures  are  scarce  visible.  One 
of  the  Chapels  contains  a  good 
Picture,  by  the  same  Artist  of  S. 
Martino  giving  his  cloak  to  a  Beg- 
gar.    A  small  side  Chapel  is  em- 
bellished with  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to  the 
Caaracci-School :  and  the  Church 
Hkewise  contains  a  Picture  of  S. 
Corrado,  by  Lanfranco,  and  ano- 
ther of .  S.  Francois  Xavier,   by 
Flamingo;  the  Angels  in  fresco 
which  surround  the  latter  are  also 
by  Flamingo:  and  the  ascension 

funusbed  ina,  and  lately  was  a  private  pa* 
lace. 

Ffom  liodi  there  is  a  vottA,  by  Cremona  xni 
Mantua,  to  Bologna :  and  to  the  east  of  Iiodi 
h  the  roBd  throngli  Brescia  and  Verona  to 
Venice.        '      - 


on.  the  OeiUng  of  one  of  the  Cha- 
pels is  attributed  to  the  same  ffias*- 
tn*.  Parma  has  been  late)^  en* 
riched  with  three  celebrated  paint- 
ings, originally  placed  in  thii 
Cathedral,  the  In&nt  Jesus,  8. 
Catherine,  and  S.  Girolamo,  bf 
Francesco  Mazzuola,  called  Par«> 
migianino— the  Death  of  the  Ma- 
dcmna,  by  Annibale  Caracci — and 
the  approach  of  the  Aposties  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  the  Re- 
surrection, by  the  same  master. 
Here  are,  however,  th^  best  Copies 
which  could  be  procured  of  these 
paintings.  The  Church  of  La  Ma* 
donna  della  Campagna  contains 
good  Pictures :  and  tfie  Church  (jf 
the  Canonici  regolari  di  S,  Agos^ 
tino,  designed  by  Vign^a,  tMe_ 
Totim-Hall,  by  the  same  architect; 
and  tttx)  Equestrian  Statues,  the 
one  representing  Ranuccio,  and 
the  other  Alessandro  Famese,  by 
Francesco  Moca,  likewise  merit 
notice.  Piacenza  is  built  entirely 
of  brick ;  not  even  its  palaces  exw 
cepted :  it  contains  a  pretty  Thea- 
tre, and  ffood  Hotds**.  Here  com* 
mences  ttie  ancient  Via-Flaminia, 
constructed  during  the  Consulate 
of  Lepidus  and  Flaminius,  and 
leading  to  the  Via-Emilia,  in 
Romagna:  and  not  far  henct 
flows  that  memorable  torrent  the 
Trebia,  through  whose  immense 
bed  Travellers  pass  on  their  way 
to  S.  Giovanni  in  the  road  to  Tor- 
tona. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  Piacenza  is  a  brid^  thrown 
over  ttie  Po ;  with  a  plam,  on  thft 
left,  watered  by  that  fine  river^  and 
the  lofty  Apennine  on  the  ihght, 
with  villages  and  farms  at  its 
base.  Midway  to  Fiorenzuola  the 
road  crosses,  by  a  stone  bridge,  a 
torrent  called  the  Nura ;  and  then 
traverses  the  bed  of  tile  Lcoda, 

(^)  There  is,  on  the  Piaceiica«ide.bf  tfa« 
Po,  a  Custom-house,  where  a  small  fee  usaally 
Exempts  Travellers  from  being  searched. 

(A)  The  Aibergo  delie  tre  Gana$ce^  and  S* 
Marco, 

S  2 
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always  dry  in  summer;  but  pro- 
yided  with  a  narrow  bridge,  over 
which    carriages   pass  when  the 
stream  is   swoln   by  winter-rain. 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  through 
Fiorenzuola  (a  small  Town,  where, 
however,  the  irins  are  good*)  to 
Borgo-San-Donino>^,  seated  on  the 
Stirone,  and  not  far  distant  from 
what  are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Julia  Chrisopolis, 
The  Cathedral  at  S.  Donino,  and 
the  Edifice  converted  by  order  of 
Napoleon  into  an  Asylum  for  the 
Poor,  deserve  notice.    A  few  miles 
from*   this    Town  stands   Castel- 
Guelfo,  celebrated  for  having  given 
its  name  to  the  Guelphs,  whose 
strife  with  tiie  Ghibelhnes  bathed 
Italy  in  blood.     Beyond   Castel- 
/^uelfo  the  road  crosses  the  Tarp 
by  a  peculiarly  majestic  Biidge, 
begun  by  Napoleon,  and  finished 
b/Maria  Louisa ;  thence  to  Parma, 
traversing  a  rich   and  beautiful 
valley  adorned  with  villages   and 
vineyards. 

Parma,  a  handsome  Town,  de- 
rives its  appellation  from  the  river 
^  by  which  it  ijs  watered:  its  walls 
,gre  between  three  and  four  miles 
jA  circumference ;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  amount  to  thirty- 
five  thousand :  but,  nevertheless, 
this  City  looks  melancholy  and 
deserted. 

The  Cathedral,  built  with  brick, 
like  all  the  other  public  edifices, 
the  great  theatre  excepted,  is  a 
spacious  Gothic  structure,  contain- 
ing a  Hi^h- altar  richly  decorated 
with  precious  marbles,  and  a  Cu- 
pola finely  painted  by  Correggio : 
the  subject  being  the  Assumption 
of  the  Madonna;  who  is  repre- 
sented ascending,  encompassed  by 
Angels,  to  Heaven,  in  presence  of 
the  Apostles  and  other  Saints  I ! 
This  celebrated  work,  like  many  of 
JDorreggio's  frescos,  is  cruelly  in- 
jured. Over  the  organ  are  the 
families  of  Correggio  and  Parmi- 

(0  La  Croce  Bianca  is  the  best. 


gianinp,  painted  by  those  great 
artists,  and  tolerably  well  pre- 
served: and  on  the  sides  of  the 
principal  door  are  Portraits  of  Cor- 
reggio and  Parmigianino,  likewise 
pamted  by  themselves.  This  Ca- 
thedral contains  a  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Evan^elista,  built  with  majestic 
simphcity,  contains  fi-escos,  in  its 
Cupola,  by  Correggio ;  who  has 
represented  the  Saviour  ascending 
to  Heaven  in  presence  of  his  Dis- 
ciples ! 

.  The  Stoccata,  built  after  &  de- 
sign of  Bramante,  does  honour  to 
the  taste  of  that  distingui^ed  ar- 
chitect, and  is  adorned  with  fine 
Paintings;  namely,  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law,  by  Par- 
migianino— Sibyls,  by  the  same 
master — ^and  Irescos,  in  the  Cu- 
pola, by  Correggio. 

The  Convento  delle  Monache  di 
S.  Paolo  contains  a  rooni  adorned 
with  Frescos  by  Correggio ;  and 
considered  as  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  its  kind  he  ever  executed. 
The  principal  subject  is  Diana 
triumphant  accompanied  by  Genii. 
The  Royal  Academy  (once  the 
Royal  Residence,  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive building,)  contains  a  newly 
fitted  up  Public  Gallery  for  Pic- 
tures; some  of  the  finest  among 
which,  are  the  following. — ^The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  S.  Jerome,  called 
La  madonna  di  S.  Girolamo  //! — 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  called  La 
Madonna  della  Scodellaf/ — the 
Martyrdom  of  Santa  Placida,  and 
her  Sister,  Santa  Flavia! — the  De- 
position fi-om  the  Cross ! — ^the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Saviour,  with  S. 
Peter,  S.John,  S.  Catherine,  andS. 
Cecihall — all  five  by  Correggio — 
the  Madonna  della  Scala/  a  fresco 
— and  S.  John  crowning  the  Ma- 
donna I  a  fresco^— both  by  Correg- 
gio— ^the  Ascension,  by  Raphael! 

(ft)  S.  Donino  contains  two  innS,  La  Croc9 
hianca^  and  VAlbergo  del  Angelo, 
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— ^the  Deposition  from  the  Cro^s, 
by  Annibale  Caracci  I ! — ^two  Pic- 
tures, by  the  same  master,  (ahready 
mentioned  as  having  once  adorned 
the  Cathedral  atPiacenza,)  namely, 
the  Death  of  the  Madonna!— ^ 
and  the  Approach  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  after 
the  Resurrection ! — ^The  Madonna 
crowned,  a  fresco  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci— ^the  Saviour,  S.  Catherine, 
and  S.  Girolamo,  (already  men- 
tioned as  having  once  adcJmed  the 
Cathedral  at  Piacenza)  by  Parmi- 
gianino — the  Adoration  of  the  Ma- 
gi, by  the  same  master' — ^the  Three 
Maries  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by 
Schidone !— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  likewise  by  Schidone  I ! 
— and  the  Espousals  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Procaccino. 

This  Academy  also  contains  se- 
veral interestingAntiquities  found 
at  Velleia,    a    Roman   municipal 
City ;    which  was  buried  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  a  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  undermined 
by   a  subterraneous  water-course. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place 
in  the  fourth  century :  and  judging 
by  the. number  of  human  bones 
found  at  Velleia,  when  it  was  ex- 
cavated in  1760,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  inhabitants 
had  not  tune  to  escai)e.    Velleia 
was  thirteen  leagues  distant  from 
Parma  ;  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Antiquities  with  which  it 
has  furnished  the  Parma  Academy 
are  —  a  head  of  Adrian,    origi- 
nally gilt,   and  finely  executed — 
two  Latin  Inscriptions,  written  on 
bronze,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever   discovered — Gold  Chains — 
Bracelets  — Armlets — Rings,^  <^. , 
in  the  highest  preservation — ^to  one 
Chain  a  Medal  is  attached — ^Am- 
phorse — Lachrymatories  — Lamps 
—  a  Pair  of  Snuffers,  very  like 
those  usually  attached  to  modem 
Roman  lamps>-various  Ornaments 

(/)  This  picture  is  by  some  persons  attri- 
buted to  Agostioo  Caracci. 
(»)  //  Faone  is  remarkably  comfortable. 


of  Bronze^Stamps  for  stamping 
bread — Grecian  Vases,  <J^. 

The  great  Theatre,  designed  by 
Vignola,  and  built  of  wood,  is  the 
most  spacious,  and,  in  point  of 
architectiu-e,  the  most  penect  edi- 
fice of  its  kind  in  Italy :  it  contains, 
with  ease,  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand spectators,  (some  authors  say 
nine  thousand,)  all  of  whom  can 
see  every  thing  which  passes  on 
the  stage,  and  hear  every  svllable 
spoken  by  the  Actors,  even  though 
uttered  m  a  whisper.  But  this 
fine  specimen  of  architecture  i$ 
now  so  entirely  out  of  repair, 
that  a  few  years  may  probably  re- 
duce it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre 
is  another,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Bernini,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  small,  as  it  does  not 
hold  more  than  two  thousand 
spectators :  but  the  present  Sove- 
reign, Maria-Louisa,  is  building 
a  new  Theatre. 

Parma  contains  g(k)d  hotels'". 

Just  beyond  one  of  the  City- 
gates  is  the  Palazzo- Giardtno, 
embellished  with  fine  Frescos,  by 
Annibale  Caracci.  Nine  miles 
distant,  oh  the  way  to  Casal-  ^ 
Maggiore,  is  Colomo,  a  lai^e 
Palace,  adorned  with  two  cele- 
brated Statues ;  one  representing 
Hercules,  the  other  Bacchus,  and 
both  found  in  the  Orto  Farnese  at 
Rome. 

.From  Parma  the  road  passes 
between  neat  and  luxuriant  farms 
to  S.  Ilario%  crossing,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma, 
the  Lenza  by  a  magnificent  Bridge, 
and  then  crossing  the  Crostolo  by 
another  Bridge  previous  to  reach- 
ing Reggio.  This  Town,  anciently 
Rhegium  Lepidi,  and  seated  on 
the  Crostolo,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain near  sixteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  Cathedral  here  merits 
notice,  one  of  its  Chapels  being 

(»)  There  is  at  S.  Ilario,  a  troublesome 
custom-house ;  where  TraveUers  usaaUy  giro 
a  fee,  and  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 
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«d(»ti6dwith  ffood  Picturea;  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  is  a  hand- 
some Edifice:  but  what  particu- 
lar!/ reisers  this  place  interesting, 
19  its  havii^  given  birth  to  that 
greatest  of  ItaSan  Poets,  Ahosto : 
indeed  the  soil  seems  to  have  been 
prolific  of  genius.;  for  between 
Heggio  and  Modena,  not  a  league 
distant  from  the  road,  is  Corre^io, 
the  birth-i)lace  of  the  great  painter - 
who  bore  its  name°. 

R^ggio  contains  three  Hotels  p. 

Passing  through  Rubiera^i,  an 
old  Fortress  in  bad  condition, 
(where  Travellers  who  arrive  after 
dark  find  the  Gates  shut,  and  are 
compelled  to  wait  till  leave  be 
obtauMd  for  having  them  opened,) 
the  road  crosses  the  Secchia  by  a 
fine  Bridge  thrown  over  that  tor- 
rent ;  and  then  winding  within 
Tiew  of  a  splendid  Column,  erected, 
according  to  report,  in  honour  of 
Napoleon,  enters  Modena,  anci- 
entiy  Mutina,  a  small  but  elegant 
City,  situated  amidst  rich  pastur- 
ages, between  the  rivers  Secchia 
and  Panora ;  and  of  late  years 
much  improved.  The  Gates  are 
handsome;  the  Ramparts  form  a 
beautiful  Promenade  round  the 
Town ;  the  streets  in  general  are 
straight,  wide,  and  clean ;  and  the 
Strada-maestra  (part  of  the  an- 
cient Via-Emilia)  is  magnificent. 
Th$  Cathedral  contains  a  Picture 
of  the  Presentation,  by  Guido :  and 
1^  Campanile,  a  marble  Edifice, 
is  one  of  the  loftiest  Towers  in 
Italy.  The  Churches  of  S.  Vin- 
Qenzo  and  'S^.  Agostino  merit  no- 
^ee ;  and  the  Public  Library  is 
well  stored  with  valuable  Manu- 
scripts and  rare  Editions  of  Printed 
Works.  The  University  has  long 
been,  celebrated ;  and  the  Palazzo 

(p)  The  famil;^  name  of  this  distingaished 
artist  wai  AUwnx  he  died  soon  after  having 
attained  his  fortieth  year,  aniversall^  es- 
teemed and  lamented :  for  he  was  industrious, 
modesty  even  to  humility,  and  so  well  tem- 
pered as  to  feel  no  resentment  at  the  envy  and 
malioe  excited  by  his  brilliant  talents.  He 
diraeted  his  attenUon  particularly  to  the  art  <rf 
foreshorteBing;  apdAUrayi  drew^m  natuve. 


Duoaie,  a  spkndid  Structure,  con- 
tains a  noble  Hall,  the  Ceiling  of 
which  is  finely  painted  in  Fresco 
by  Francesconi ;  together  with  se- 
veral fine  easel  Pictures ;  among 
which  are — ^the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Palma  Giovani  —  the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  other 
figiures,  by  Garofalo — ^the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Pomarancio ! — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Raphael! 
— Christ  giving  Sight  to  the^lind, 
by  Agostino  Caracci ! — ^the  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Madonna,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci-r-four  sinall  Pictures,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ! — S.  Rocco,  by 
Guido — ^the  Crucifixion,  by  Quido 
— ^the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter,  by 
Guercino ! — ^the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Francesco,  by  Leoneflo  Spada — & 
Head,  tw  Albert  Durerl — and  a 
Head  oi  the  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Dolcil  The  Chapel  is  adorned 
with  a  Painting  of  the  Circumci- 
sion, by  Procaccino '. 

Modena  contains  Public  Baths, 
a  Theatre,  a  public  Promenade, 
and  several  Private  Collections  of 
Pictures,  reported  to  be  upon  sale: 
and  it  likewise  still  contains  the 
Secchia,  or  Bucket,  immortalized 
by  Tassoni.  This  object,  so  inte- 
resting to  lovers  of  mock  heroic 
poetry,  is  now  removed  from  the 
Cathedral,  where  it  used  to  be 
exhibited,  and  placed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Tower,  under  the  care  of 
the  Municipahty:  but  Travdlers 
may  always  see  it,  by  applying  to 
the  Cttstode  of  the  Tower. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  to 
Brutus,  after  the  assassination  of 
Caesar;  and  is  also  famous  for 
having  given  birth  to  Muratori, 
Vignola,  and  the  Author  of  the 
Secchia  R&pita*, 

Cfl)  The  Alhergo  Reale  is  tolerably  mod. 

(a)  Rnbiera  boasts  l^ut  one  tolerable  Inn  { 
and  that  stands  beyond  the  Bridge,- on  the 
road  to  Modena. 

(r)  Afinepietare,  by  Correggio,  will  shortly 
enrich  this  collection. 

(s)  The  Motel  diS.  Marco,  at  Modena,  is 
a  good  inn ;  so  likewiae  is  The  Aibergo  Beak. 
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At  a  short  dkU^ot/d  fom  thi« 
City  the  road  crosses  the  Pajiora 
by  a  handsome  newly-constructed 
bridge,  wi}ich  marks  the  limits  of 
the  IDuchy;  thence  proceeding  to 
Gastel-Franco,  the  first  town  of 
the  Kcclesiastieal  Territories  S  and 
thence  passing  through  Samoggia "", 
and  traversing  a  rich  countxy 
adorned  with  several  villas  and 
a  fine  view  of  the  Apennine,  till 
it  crosses  the  Reno  by  a  handsome 
•Bridge,  and  enters  Bologna  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  road". 

Bologna,  seated  on  the  Reno,  at 
the  base  of  the  Apennine,  is  sup- 
poseid  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the*  GaUi-Boi'onienses,  who 
eaJled  it  Bo'i'ona,  which  time 
ch  anged  ^stintoBononia-Felsiniat 
and  at  len^h  into  Bologna :  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  City  is  of 
high  antiquity,  weU  peo][)led,  com- 
mercial, wealthy,  and  situated  in 
a  salubrious  though  not  a  warm 
climate:  its  walls  are  said  to  be 
near  five  miles  round;  and  its 
population  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  seventy  thousand  inhabitants. 

T?ie  Cathedral  here,  a  fine  edi- 
fice, erected  in  1600,  contws*  in 
its  Sanctuary,  the  last  work  of 
Lodovico  Caracci,  a  Fresco,  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation !  In 
the  Chapter-room  is  a  picture  of 
S.  Peter  and  the  Madonna,  be- 
waihng  the  death  of  the  Savioiu", 
by  the  same  master ;  who  has  like- 
wise adorned  the  lower  end  of  the 
Choir  with  a  fresco  of  Christ  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  Heaven  to  S. 
Peter.  Beneath  the  Choir  is  a 
curious  Crypt. 

The  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  a 
noble  structure,  contains  a  Fresco 
representing  the  Salutation,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci. 

The  Church  of  8,  Petronio, 
built  in  432,  and  repajred  in  1390, 
is  large,   and,  on  account  of  its 

(0  Here  Travellers  are  obliged  to  fee  the 
'  Cnstom-hoase  Officers,    in    order  to  escape 
being  searched. 
(v)  La  Posioy  at  Samoggtft,.i8  a  good  inn. 


antiqiiity.  IMrits  nottoe.  Chsjrlet 
V,  was  crowned  here  by  Clement 
y  II ;  and  this  Edifice  contains  the 
celebrated  Meridian  of  Cassini; 
the  gnomon  of  which  is  eighty* 
three  feet  in  height. 

The  Domenican  Church  contains 
good  Paintings;  among  which  is 
the  Paradise  of  Guido,  one  of  hia 
finest  compositions  in  fresco  I 

The  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo 
contains  a  celebrated  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Guido— and  the 
Martyrdom  of  ST.  Bartolomeo,  by 
Franceschini. 

The  Church  of'S,  Salvator$  is 
enriched  with  gqod  Paintings. 

Lo  Studio,  tne  Palace  belonging 
to  the  University,  was  designed  by 
Yignola;  and  contains  a  »Statue 
of  Hercules,  in  Bronze ;  a  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Histoiy ;  an  Ana- 
tomical Theatre  ;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities ;  and  a  Library  well 
stored  with  ancient  Manuscripts, 
and  Books  of  Science.  Some 
writers  suppose  this  famous  Vtd^ 
yersity  to  have  been  founded  ^ 
the  Emperor,  Theodosius  II,  in 
425  J  while  others  ascribe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Countess  Mstikia, 
at  a  mudi  later  period.  It  onoe 
contained  six  thousand  students, 
and  seventy-two  professors:  but 
its  celebrity  has,  in  modem  times,  . 
diminished ;  though  Bologna  is 
still  an  excellent  place  for  the 
education  of  young  persons ;  as 
masters  of  every  description  are 
attainable  here,  on  mediate  terms ; 
besides  whiqh,  the  high  cultivation 
of  science,  and  the  courtesy  which 
.  characterizes  the  upper  rank  of  per** 
sons  atBolbgna,  render  it  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  permanent  residence. 

The  Accademia  delle  beile  Arti 
has  a  very  fine,  though  not  a  very 
numerous  collection  of  Pictures ; 
among  which  are — ^the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Cignani— the 

(u)  The  modem  road  between  Milan  and 
Bologna  is  most  excellent,  and  does  not  pass 
qver  Qn^  high  bill. 
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Ascension  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Sabbatini — ^the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
by  Albano-T-the  Conversion  of  S. 
I*aul,  by  Lodovico  Caracci-7-afi 
Adoration,  by  the  same  great 
master — S.  Girolamo,  by  Agostino 
Caracci — S.  Bruno,  by  Guercino 
—  the  Madonna  della  Pieth,  by 
Guido — S.  Ceciha,  by  Raphael ! — 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
Guido— the  Madonna  in  Heaven, 
hv  Parmigianino  —  the  Head  of 
Guido,  by  Simone  da  Pesaro— the 
Portrait  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  by 
Guido — ^the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Ag- 
nes, by  Domeilichino !  —  and  the 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  by  the  same 
great  master ! 

The  PalazzO'Marescalchi  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  Pictures ;' 
among  which  are — several  pro- 
.  ductions  of  the  Flemish  School — 
the  Head  of  a  Young  Man,  by 
Rembrandt — a  fine  Tintoret — S. 
Peter,  by  Guido — a  Master  and 
his  Scholar,  by  Caravag^o  —  a 
Head,  by  Denner — Banditti  de- 
stroying a  Town,  by  Teniers^an 
old  Man,  by  Rembrandt — S.  Peter 
and  8.  Paul,  by  Caravaggio — the 
Saviour  and  Angels,  by  Correg- 

fio  I !  I  — S.  Peter  and  other  Saints, 
y  ditto  I — an  Ecce  Homo,  School 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — S.  Cecilia, 
.by  Domenichino — a  candle-light 
Rcture,  master  not  known— ^a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Paolo 
Veronese — and  Neptune  and  Pro- 
serpine, by  Correggio. 

The  PdUazz'O'Zampiere  has  a . 
HaJl  the  Ceiling  of  which  is  finely 
painted  by  Lodovico  Caracci ;  the 
subject  being  a  group  of  Jupiter  • 
with  the  Eagle  and 'Hercules! 
The  same  apartment  contains  a 
Painting  by  Agostino  Caracci; 
who  has  represented  Ceres  in 
search  of  Proserpine;  and  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine  in  the  back 
ground.  The  Ceihng  of  another 
room  is  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and 


represents  the  Apotheosis  of  Her- 
ciUes.  The  CeiUng  of  the  third 
room  is  by  Agostino  Caracci ;  and 
represents  Hercules  a|id  Atlas 
supporting  the  Globe:  this  room 
likewise  contains  a  Painting  of 
Hercules  and  Cacu9,  by  the  same 
artist.  The  Ceiling  of  the  fourth 
room  is  by  Guercino,  and'  re- 
presents Hercules  strangling  An- 
taeus I  One  of  the  accompanying 
ornaments  of  this  Ceiling  exhibits 
a  beautiful  figure  of  Love  stealing- 
the  spoils  of  Hercules. 

The  Tower  of  Asinelli,  erected 
in  1109,  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Paris  feet  in  height ; 
and  inchnes  nearly  four,  l&om  the 
perpendicular  line.  The  neigh- 
Douring  Tower,  erected  in  1110, 
is  an  hundred  and  forty  feet  high, 
and  declines  above  eight,  from  the 
perpendicular  line. 

A  handsome  Fountain,  adorned 
with  a  colossal  Statue  of  Neptune, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  embel- 
lishes the  Piazza  del  Gigante :  and 
through  the  city  runs  a  Canal,  by 
aid  of  which  Travellers  may  be  con- 
veyed, by  water,  to  Ferrara ;  and 
thence  embark  on  the  Po  for  Venice. 

The  Theatre  at  Bologna  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Italy :  and  the 
fapades  of  the  Palaces,  and  other 
buildings,  are  magnificent:  but 
'the  streets  appear  narrow,  from 
being  lined  almost  universally 
with  Porticos:  and  this  circmm- 
stance,  added  to  the  want  of  spa- 
cious piazzas,  diminishes  the 
beauty  of  the  Town,  by  giving  it 
a  sombre  appearance''.  The  Mo- 
dena  and  Ferrara  Gates  are  hand- 
some. Travellers,  on  arriving  at 
Bologna,  are  greeted  by  an  excel- 
lent band  of  musicians ;  who,  after 
having  played  a  few  tunes,  are 
well  safasfied  by  a  fee  of  two  or 
three  pauls. 

It  IS  said"  that  riemains  of  the 
Baths  of  Marius,  and  likewise  of  a 


(w)  Among  the  best  Hotels  here,  are  Thegrande  Albergo  Jmperiaiey  and  VAlhertn  4i 

S.  Marco. 
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Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  foundations 
of  which  the  Church  of  S.  Ste- 
iano  now  stands,  may  be  traced 
here. 

Bolo^a  gave  birth  to  Guido, 
Domemchii^o,.  Albano,  Annibale, 
Xiodovico,  and  Agostino  Caracci ', 
and  Benedict  XIV:  and  among 
its  natural  curiosities  is  the  Phos- 
phorescent stone,  found  near  the 
City,  on  Monte- Pademo. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the 
walls,  is  the  Campo  Santo ;  once  the 
C ertosa- Convent :  and  here  lies 
the  celebrated  Singer,  Banti; 
i?vhose  vocal  powers,  not  long 
since,  captivated  Europe.  This 
Repository  of  the  Dead  is  worth 
notice ;  and  its  Church  contains 
Pfdntings  by  Cesi,  Guercmo,  Gui- 
do, <^. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Guardia  also  merits  notice ; 
as  it  is  approached  by  a  Portico, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
arches,  built  at  the  expense  of 
various  individuals,  coiporations, 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments ; 
the  whole  being  three  miles  in 
-length;  and  extending  from  the 
City  to  the  Church;  which  is 
magnificently  placed;  and  some- 
what resembles  the  Superga,  near 
Turin. 

Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery, 
and  good  paintings,  should  likewise 
visit  S,  Michele  in  Bosco ;  once 
'  a  Convent  belonging  to  the  Olive- 
tans.  The  Portico  of  the  Church 
is  adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Cig- 
nani :  and  one  of  the  Chapels  con- 
tains a  Picture  by  Guercino,  re- 
? resenting  Bernardo  Tolomei,  the 
'ounder  of  the  Order,  receiving 
his  statutes  from  the  Madonna. 
In  the  Convent  are  several  fine 
Works  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  and 
one  by  Leonello  Spada.  The  si- 
tuation of  this  buildmg  is  lovely. 

{x)  Annibale  Caracci  was  designed  for  a 
goldsmith  :  but  his  uncle,  Lodovico,  observing 
that  both  Annibale  and  his  brother,  Agostino, 
were  blessed  with  great  abilities,  took  upon 
hlm^lf  the  office  of  instructing  them  in  the 
art  (tf  painting :  and  so  much  did  they  profit 


From  Bologna,  by  the  Apennine, 
to  Florence,  the  road  though  hilly, 
is  excellent;  owing  to  improve- 
ments made  by  direction  of  the 
late  Cav.  Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in 
accomplishing  this  journey,  either 
with  post-horses,  or  en  voiturier, 
is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours. 
The  ascents  and  descents  are  more . 
rapid  than  those  of  the  Simplon, 
though  not  sufficientiy  so  to  render 
a  drag-chain  often  requisite,  even 
for  heavy  carriages ;  and  the  paved 
gutters  mtersected  by  small  wells, 
made  to  receive  the  streams  which 
rush  from  heights  above  the  road, 
keep  the  latter  dry,  and  in  good 
repair. 

Between  Bologna  and  Pianora, 
(the  first  Post,)  the  country  is 
rich  and  flat ;  but  at  Pianora  the 
ascent  of  the  Apennine  begins, 
and  continues  to  the  confines  of 
Tuscany.  Near  the  second  Post, 
(Lojano,)  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
sea,  together  with  the  plains  ex- 
tending from  Bologna  to  Milan. 
At  Lojano  Travellers  should  not 
attempt  to  sleep ;  because  the  Inn 
is  very  small  and  uncomfortable: 
but  at  Pietramala,  the  frontier 
Custom-house  of  Tuscany ',  and 
about  midway  between  Bologna 
and  Florence,  there  is  an  Inn  pro- 
vided witli  several  beds ;  and,^ 
though  not  good,  tolerable.  The 
ascent  from  Lojano  to  Pietramala 
displays  bold  scenery,  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Alps,  though  less 
sublime :  but  this  part  of  the 
Apennine,  from  being  situated  im- 
,  mediately  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic,'  and  very 
near  both,  is  liable  to  peculiarly 
strong  and  bitter  gusts  of  wind;, 
and,  therefore,  much  colder  than 
the  Alps.    About  a  mile  distant 

by  his  lessons^  that  their  memory  must  be  for 
ever  honoured  by  true  lovers  of  the  Arts. 

(v)  Her©  Travellers  usually  have  their 
trunKs  plumbed ;  and  give  from  three  to  five 
francs,  per  carriage,  to  the  Custom-house 
Officers. 
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fnm  Pietramala  is  a  tmaU  Vol- 
cano, situated  on  a  hill,  called 
Monte  ck  JFb,  and  covered  with 
rocks.  There  being  neither  a  car- 
riage, nor  a  mule-road  to  the  spot, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  walk,  in  order  to 
yisit  this  Volcano ;  and  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  cannot  be 
allowed  for  going  and  returning. 
.The  mouth  of  the  Volcano  dis- 
gorges unceasingly  clear  flames, 
sometimes  spreading  Mteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  always  burn- 
ing brightest  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather.  From  Pietramala  the 
road  descends  to  Le  Maschere,  (a 
tolerably  good  Inn,  well  provided 
with  beds,)  thence  proceeding 
through  a  country  gradually,  in- 
creasing in  richness ;  till  at  length 
Val  d'Amo  opens  to  the  view,  and 
exhibits,  in  its  centre,  the  beauti- 
M  City  of  Florence,  seated  amidst 


^elda  taeming  with  almost  evears 
valuable  iwroduetiop  of  the  vege- 
table world,  Qiid  surrounded  by 
hills  clothed  with  the  silver  olive 
and  the  vine,  md  studde4  with  an 
innumerable  host  ofsplendid  villas. 

Ariosto  saya  of  Florence,  that, 
on  seeing  the  hills  so  full  of  pa- 
laces, it  appears  as  if  the  soil  pro- 
duced them.  **  And  if  thy  palaces, 
(continues,  he,)  which  are  thus  dis- 
persed, were  concentrated  within 
one  wall,  two  Komes  could  not  vie 
with  thee/' 

The  approach  to  Florence  dis- 
plays for  several  miles,  a  richness 
of.  cultivation  unrivalled  perhaps 
in  any  country,  (the  environs  of 
Lucca  excepted:)  and  the  entrance 
to  the  City  this  way,  through  the 
Porta-San-Gallo,  is  strikingly  mag- 
nificent*. 


Chapter  III. 


FLORENCE. 

Origin  and  present  appearance  of  Florence — Palazio-Vecchio — Loggfia— Piazia  del  Chrandaca 
— Palazzo  del  Podesta— Fabbrica  degli  Ufizi — Magli^bechiana  Library— Royal  <3aUery— 
Palazzo-Pitti-^Oiardino  di  Boboli—Miiseo  d'Istoria  Naturale — Duomo— Campanile- 
Baptistery — Chiese  di  San  Marco — S.  S.  Annanziata — S.Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pasxi — 
Santa  Croce-— S.  lorenzo — New  Sacristy — Old  Sacristy — Capella  de'  Medici-:— Mediceo- 
Laurenziana  Library — Cliiese  di  Santa  Maria  Novella— D'Or-San-Michele—Di  San- 
Spirito — Del  Carniine — Di  S.  Trinity — Di  S.  Ambrogio — Di  S.  Gaetano  ;  ^c. — Reale 
Accademia  delle  belle  Arti— Oratorio  delb  Scalzo — Palazzi  Gerini— Riccardi— Corsini— 
Mozzi— Buonaroti— Strozzi— Ugaccioni— Casa  dei  Poveri— Spedale  di  Bonifazio— Spe- 
dale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova— Spedale  degl'  Innooenti— Column  in  Via-Romana—Column 
near  the  Ponte  9.  TrinitJi — Colamn  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo — ^Bronze  Wild-boar  in  the 
Mercato  nuovo— Pedesdal  near  the  Church  of  S .  Iiorenzo — Statue  of  Ferdinando  I. — 
Porta  S.  Gallo— Triumphal  Arch— Fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni— Ponte  S.  Tri- 
nitii — Theatres — Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster— ^Accademia  della 
Crusca^-Ho.tels-'Provisions— Water— Climate— Festa  di  San  Giovanni— Corso  dei  Bar- 
beri — Game  called  Pallone — ^Environs  of  Florence — ^Royal  Cascini — Careggi  de'  Medici — 
Poggi  Imperiale  —  Pratolino — Fiesole — Vallombrosa — Abbey  of  Caipaldoli — Convent  of 
Lavernia — Character  of  the  Florentines — Tuscan  Peasantry — their  behaviour  at  a  Dance 
—Anecdote  relative  to  a  Foundling— Laws  of  Leopold— Population  o^  Tuscany. 


Florence,  in  Italian,  Firenze, 
which  signifies,  in  the  Etruscan 
language,  a  red  lily,  (actually  the 


arms  of  the  city,)  has  deservedly 
acquired  the  appellation  of  La 
Bella  ;  it  stands  (as  already  men- 


(z)  All  the  Qates  of  Florence  are  shut  when  it  becomes  d«Tk»  o^^cept  the  Porta  ^an-Gallo. 
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±loned)  in  a  hixuriaht,  beautiful, 
SLnd  extensiye  plain,  eneircled  by 
"the   Apennines   and   is    said,   by 
some  authors,  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient town  of  Etruna,  afterwards 
inhabited    by    the    Phoenicians ; 
^while  others  suppose  it  to  have 
J3een  founded  either  by  SyUa*s  sol- 
diers, or  the  people  of  Fiesole :  and 
one  thing  seems  certain,  namely, 
that  the  choicest  part  of  Csesar's 
army  was  sent  to  colonize  at  Flo- 
rence,   (then    called    Florentia,) 
ahout  sixty  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour;    and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
it  became  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable cities  of  Etiruria,  and  was 
embellished  with  a  Hippodrome,  a 
Campus  Martius,  a  Capitol,  and  a 
road,  called  Via- Cassia.   Its  walls 
are   six  miles   in  circumference ; 
and  contain  about  eighty  thousand 
persons  ;  and  the  river  Arao,  (an- 
ciently Amus,)  which  runs  through 
it,  is  adorned  with  four  handsome 
bridges:  its  squares  are  spacious 
and  numerous ;    its  streets,    like 
those  of  every  large  Tuscan  city, 
•  clean,  and  excellently  paved  with 
flat  stones ;  and,  were  the  fapade? 
of  all  its  churches  finished,   no- 
thing could  exceed  the  elegance  of 
this  Athens  of  Italy. 

The  Paiazzo-Fecchio,  or  na- 
tional Palace,  .adorned  with  a 
Tower  so  lofty  that  it  is  deemed  a 
chef'd'oBUvre  of  architecture,  was 
built  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  Amolfo,  the 
Disciple  of  Cimabue. 

This  edifice,  like  all  the  early 
specimens  of  Florentine  architec-r 
ture,  is  grand  and  gloomy ;  com- 
bining the  ancient  Etruscan  style 
with  the  Grecian.  On  each  side 
of  the  Gate  of  entrance  is  a 
Group  in  marble ;  the  one  repre- 
sents David  slaying  Goliah,  and 
was  done  by  Michael  Angelo; 
the  other  represents  Hercules  slay- 
ing Oacus,  and  is  attributed  to 


DonateUo  ^  The  Court  leading  to 
the  great  staircase  is  spacious, 
and  exhibits  superb  Columns, 
which,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  were  substituted  for 
those  raised  by  Amolfo.  Here 
likewise  is  a  group,  by  Kossi  da 
Fiesole,  of  Herculea  slaying  Cacus, 
The  Great  Hall  of  this  Palace  is  a 
magnificent  apartment  with  re- 
spect to  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions ;  and  displays  the  most  cele- 
brated actions  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  and  the  Family  of  Me- 
dicis,  painted  by  Vasari,  four  pic- 
lures  excepted ;  one  of  which,  by 
Ligozzi,  represents  the  Coronation 
of  Gosimo  I — another,  the  twelve 
Florentines  at  the  same  time  Am- 
bassadors from  different  States  to 
Boniface  VIII,  also  by  Ligozzi —  * 
a  third,  the  Election  of  Cosimo  I, 
b)[  Cigoli — and  a  fourth,  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Order  of  8.  Ste- 
fano,  by  Passi^ano.  This  Hall 
likewise  contains  an  unfinished 
Group  of  Victory  with  a  fallen 
Foe,  by  Michael  Angelo.  ITie 
Exploits  of  Furius  Camillus  are 
painted  in  tempera,  by  Salviati, 
in  the  Sala  dell*  Udienza  Vec- 
chia. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  called  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 
and  erected  after  a  design  of  An- 
dra  Orcagna,  is  a  beautiful  open 
Gallery,  raised  on  five  steps,  and 
.  presenthig  a  front  of  three  Columns 
and  three  Arches.  The  c^itals 
of  the  columns  support  a  Frieze 
and  projecting  Cornice :  the  con- 
struction of  Sie  roof  is  particu- 
larly admired;  and  the  whole 
Edifice  considered  as  a  masterly 
combination  of  Greek  and  Gothic 
archij:ecture.  Beneath  the  arches 
of  this  Edifice  are  the  following 
pieces  of  sculpture : — A  Group,  in 
bronze,  representing  Judith  and 
Holofemes,  by  Donatello  —  a 
Group,  likewise  in  bronze,  of  Per- 
seus and  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto 


(a)  U  has  been,  hj  some  writers,  attributed  to  Bandiaelli. 
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Cellini!    (The'  Basso-rilievo,  on 
the  Pedestal  which  supports  this 

gx>up,  is  much  adnured  ;):~and  a 
roup,  in  marble,  of  a  young  Ro- 
man W  arrior  carrying  off  a  Sabine 
Female,  whose  Father  is  prostrate 
at  his  feet ;  with  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  in  bgaso-rilievo,  on  the 
Pedestal,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna !  I 
Six  ancient  and  finely  draped  Sta- 
tues of  Sabine  Priestesses  line  the 
Wall  of  the  Loggia ;  and  two 
Lions  of  marble,  brought  from  the 
Villa  Medici,  at  Rome,  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  Entrance. 

TAa  Piazza  del  Granduca  is. 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Cosimo  I,  in 
bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
who  has  represented  the  Grand- 
•  Duke  as  entering  Florence  in  tri- 
umph, after  the  conquest  of  Siena; 
and  on  the  Pedestal  of  the  statue 
the  fate  of  the  vanquished  City  is 
recorded  in  basso-Hlievo.  This 
Piazza  likewise  contains  a  Foun- 
tain, erected  by  Cosimo  1,  after 
the  design  of  Anunannati ;  and  ex- 
hibiting a  colossal  statue  of  Nep- 
tune in  a  car  drawn  by  four  sea- 
horses, with  Tritons  and  other 
appropriate  ornaments:  but  the 
Fountain  is  ill  placed;  and  the 
statue  of  Neptune  much  too  gi- 
gantic for  its  situation. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  -con- 
verted during  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  into  a  Prison,  and 
called  II  Bargello,  was  built  by 
Amolfo;  and  merits  notice  fi"om 
being  one  of  the  early  specimens 
of  Florentine  architecture.  Its 
Gate  exhibits  two  Lions,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  arms  of  Florence : 
and  the  Walls  of  the  Court  of  this 
Edifice  are  covered  with  Monu- 
mental stones,  on  which  the  names 
of  citizens  who  held  the  offices  of 
Podesta,  Esecutore,  and  Capitano, 
during  the  Republican  Grovem- 
ment,  are  inscribed.  The  arms  of 
the  Palazzo,  consisting  of  Dragons, 
Bears,  and  chained  Dogs,  may 
likewise  be  seen  here. 


The  Fabbrica  de^i  Uflin^  which 
comprehends  the  Royal  Gallery, 
was  built  by  Vasari:  the  exterior 
part  of  the  edifice  is  ornamented 
with  Doric  Columns,  forming  two 
magnificent  Porticos,  united  at 
one  end  by  an  Arch,  which  sup- 
ports the  apartments  occupied  by 
courts  of  justice ;  and,  over  this' 
arch,  is  a  statue  of  Cosimo  I,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna;  together 
with  recumbent  figures  of  Equity 
and  Rigour,  by  Vincenzo  Danti. 

The  Maghabechiana- Library, 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (and 
where  the  Florentine  Academy 
meet,)  is  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  Royal  Gallery;  the  latter  is 
usually  open  to  the  public  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon,  festivals  excepted. 

Staircase  leading  to  the  Royal 
Gallery,  Between  the  windows 
is  the  Statue  of  Bacchus,  in  mar- 
ble ;.and,  opposite  to  it,  the  Statue 
of  a  Child. 

First  Vestibule.  A  Statue  of 
Mars,  and  another  of  Silenus, 
with  an  infant  Bacchus,  both  in  ^ 
bronze — ten  Busts  of  the  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Medicis,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  great  Lorenzo 
— ^four  Bassi-rilievi, ' 

Second  Vestibule.  A  Horse  in 
marble;  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  group  of 
Niobe  and  her  Children !— Two 
quadrangular  Colunms,  which  ap- 
pear to  represent  the  victories  by 
land  and  sea  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated :  on 
one  of  these  Columns  rests  a  Head 
of  Cybele ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
fine  Bust  of  Jupiter  —  a  Wild- 
boar  1 1  said  to  be  Grecian  sculp- 
ture— colossal  Statues  of  Adrian, 
Trajan,  and  Augustus — ^two  "Wolf- 
dogs  ! — a  Bust  of  Leopoldo. 

First  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of 
this  inmiense  Gallery  is  adorned 
with  arabescLues :  round  the  walls 
near  the  ceihng,  are  portraits  of  the 
most  renowned  Characters  of  an- 
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tiquity;  comprehending  geiftrals, 
statesmen,  princes,  and  literati; 
and,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  below 
the  portraits,  are  paintings  of  the 
Florentine  school.  Here,  likewise, 
is  a  most  valuable  pollectiOn  of 
Busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  many  of  their  Relatives,  which 
go  round  the  three  corridors.  The 
first  Corridor  contains  several  cu- 
rious Sarcophagi ;  one  of  which,  in 
the  centre  of  this  apartment,  near 
the  entrance-door,  is  particularly 
admired.  On  the  left  side  are  Star 
tues  of  a  Wrestler,  Mercury,  and 
Apollo,  all  especiaUy worth  notice; 
as  are  the  Statues  of  Apollo,  Ura- 
nia, and  Pan  with  the  young  Olyn- 
thus,  on  the  right  side. 

Second  Corridor,    On  each  side 
near  the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  portraits  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Characters  of  antiquity ; 
here,  likewise,  are  paintings  con- 
taining the  history  of  S*.  Maria 
Maddalena,  together,  with  several 
pieces  of  sculpture,  namely,  Cimid ! 
Bacchus  and  Ampelos!    a   Bac- 
chante ;  Mercury !  Leda ; .  a  circu- 
lar Altar !  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Cleomenes;    Cupid  and  Psy- 
che ;  Venus- Anadyomene !  Pallas- 
Athenas ;  the  Pedestal  of  a  Can- 
delabrum dedicated  to  Mars;   on 
vvhich  stands   a  small  triangular 
Altar;     Ganymede,    restored   by 
Benvenuto    ueUini ;      Ganymede 
with    the   Eagle !    Venus,  whose 
head  is  encircled  by  a  diadem  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  co- 
loured with  Tyrian    purple,    and 
enriched  with  gold  and  jprecious 
stones ! !  Torso  of  a  Faun  .^I 

TMrd  Corridor,  The  ceiUng  of 
this  immense  Gallery  is  adorned 
with  paintings,  representing  the 
revival  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
with  other  historical  subjects ;  in 
which  are  introduced  portraits  of 
all  the  most  .eminent  Characters 
among  the  Florentines.     On  each 

•  ni)  Placed  near  tbe  windows. 

(c)  Here  are  two  Busts  of  this  Child ;  one 
'  \>eing  finely  executed,  tlie  other  yery  inferbr. 
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near  the  ceiling,  is  a  conti? 
nuation  of  the  portraits  of  the 
most  renowned  Characters  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  on  the  left  side,  be- 
low, the  portraits,  are  paintings  by 
the  Neapolitan,  and  other  Schools. 
Here,  likewise,  is  a  large  number 
of  statues ;  among  which  are 
Marsyas,  restored  byDonatello — 
Marsyas,  restored  by  Verrocchio 
— ^Thetis  seated  on  a  Sea-horse— r 
Hygeia — a  Discobolus,  supposed, 
by  Visconti,  to  be  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron — ^Mi- 
nerva, supposed  to  be  either  an 
Etruscan  work,  or  a  produdGon  of 
the  iEgina  School^— Mercury,  the 
upper  part  ancient,  the  lower  part 
modem — Apollo  seated — ^^Ecula- 
pius,  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  a  Group ;  there  being,  on  tlie 
left  shoulder  of  this  Statue,  a  mark 
of  the  hand  of  another  figure — 
Marcus  A^elius — Bacchus,  by 
Michael  Atigelo — Bacchus,  by  San- 
sovino — ^Apollo,  (unfinished)  by 
Michael  Angelo — S.  John  Baptist* 
by  Donatello — a  Copy  of  the  La-? 
ocoon,  by  Bandinelli — an  antique 
recumbent  Statue  in  touchstone^ 
supposed  to  represent  Morpheus! 
— and  an  Altar  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  Augustus. 

Among  the  most  striking  Busts 
in  the  Corridors  are  those  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  in  marble— r Julia,  the 
Daughter  of  Augustus — Marcus 
Agrippa — Caligula — Nero  when  a 
child ! — Otho ! — ^Julia,  the  Daugh- 
.  ter  of  Titus — ^Vespasian — ^Titua 
— Plotina,  tlie  Consort  of  Trajan — 
Adrian — Antoninus  Pius  I — Faus- 
tina the  elder  •» — Annius  Verus,  the 
infant  Son  of  Marcus  Aurehus^ — 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  ^ — 
Commodus — ^Septimius  Severus — 
Caracalla — arid  Geta. 

Adjoining  to  the  third  Corridor, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  Sta- 
tues of  Marsyas,  is  an  interesting: 
Apartment,  called  The  Cabinet  o/ 

(ji)  Here  are  four  Busts  of  Marcua  Aure-. 
lius  ;  that  which  represents  him  ia  the  meri" 
dian  of  life  being  the  finest. 
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Bculptur^  of  ike  fiftemth  aenturv  ^ 
and  containing  six  Bassi-riliem,  by 
Benedetto  di  Kovezzano,  represent* 
ing  the  Life  of  S.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto— six  Bam-rilievij  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  intended  as  interior 
decorations  for  the  Duomo  at  Flo- 
rence— ^two  unfinished  Basei-rilie- 
rt,  by  the  same  artist;  one  of 
which  represents  S.  Peter  delivered 
from  pnson,  and  the  other  the 
Crueinxion  of  that  Apostle — ^four 
'6a9ii'riliemy  by  Donatello,  in- 
tended as  interior  decorations  for 
the  Duomo  at  Florence,  and  form- 
ing a  Dance  of  thhly  Gepii — an  un- 
fimshed  Basso-rilievOy  by  Michael 
Angelo,  which  represents  the  Ma- 
donna, the  Infant  Saviour,  and  S. 
John — ^a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Antonio 
Rossellino,  which  represents  the 
Madonna  adoring  the  Infant  Savi- 
our— a  Basso-ruievo  of  S.  John, 
in  touchstone,  attributed  to  Dona- 
tello— a  Bust  of  Pietro  de'  Medici> 
by  Mino  di  Fiesole — a  portrait  of 
a  Female,  in  the  style  of  Donatello 
—a  Bust  of  Macchiavelli,  executed 
in^l495,  author  unknown — a  Sta- 
.  tue  of  S.  John,  by  Michelozzo  Mi- 
chelozzi — and  a  Basso-rilievo,  by 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  the  master  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Cabinet  of  modem  Bronzes, 
Originals.  Mercury  standing  on 
the  wind,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  1 1 
— ^two  small  models  of  this  fine 
worki  and  a  model  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Sabine  Virgins,  attributed 
to  the  same  great  Sculptor  —  six 
Statues,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
representing  Juno,  Venus,  Vulcan, 
Apollo,  &c.  Over  the  door  of  en- 
trance to  the  second  Cabinet  is  a 
fine  Bust  of  Cosmo  I,  by  Cellini — 
this  Cabinet  contains  a  Model  in 
wax,  and  another  in  bronze,  of 
Perseus,  by  Cellini  —  Abraham's 
sacrifiee,  byGhiberti! — ^,the  Sta- 
tue of  a  Child  with  wings,  at 
tributed  to  Donatello— David,  by 
Verrocchio — an  anatomical  Statue, 
by  Cigoli — a  Basso-rilievo  repre- 
senting a  BatUe«>-j9erm'-T?7»m  re** 


presenting  S.  Francsw  Xavier,  S. 
Joseph,  and  S*.  Teresa,  by  Soldani 
— and    a  recumbent  Statue,    by 
Vecchietta  of  Siena.   Copies.— Tht 
Venus  de'  Medici — the  Airolino — 
the  Wrestlers— and  the  Faun  of  the 
Tribune,  all  by  Soldani— the  Toro 
Famese,  found  buried  in  the  earth,  1 
near  Artimino — a  smaA  but  admi-  I 
rable  Copy  of  the  Laocoon — and  a  1 
Bust  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Bronzes; 
enclosed  in  fourteen  glass-cases — 
the  first  of  which  contains.  Apis, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  a 
remarkable  Head  of  Saturn ;  Juno, 
with  Etruscan  characters  on  her 
hip !  a  Grecian  Bust  of  Minerva, 
^c.  Second  case.  Venus  with 
her  attributes — a  celestial  Venus 
— ra  triumphant  Venus — ^an  Her- 
maphrodite ! — an  Amazon ! — ^Maps 
armed,  <J^.  Third  case,  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchantes— a  Faun 
blowing  the  Doric  flute — ^the  La- 
bours of  Hercules  represented  by 
a  multitude  of  small  Statues — a 
Genius  giving  ambrosia  to  Bac- 
chus !  Fourth  case.  Victory,  For- 
tune, Genii,  Egyptian  divinities; 
among  which  is  a  beautiful  Serapis, 
and  Isis,  crowned  with  a  disk, 
holding  Horus  on  her  lap.  F(fth 
case,  Etruscan  divinities ;  a  very 
fine  collection.  Sixth  case.  Por- 
traits of  men  and  women ;  frag- 
ments of  Statues,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted; and  a  small  Skeleton. 
Seventh  case.  Animals  of  various 
kinds,  which  served  for  votive  of- 
ferings. Symbols,  and  milit^  En- 
signs ;  a  Hippogryph,  a  Chimsera ; 
a  Bull  with  a  man's  head ;  a  Ro- 
man Eagle,  which  belonged  to  the 
twenty-fourth  Legion  —  and  an 
Open  Hand,  called  by  the  Romans 
Manipulus.  Eighth  case.  Sacri- 
ficial Instruments,  Altars,  and  TH- 
pods ;  a  curious  Sistrum ;  a  mural 
Crown,  ^c.  Ninth  case.  Cande- 
labra and  Lamps.  Tenth  case. 
Helmets,  Spurs,  Bits,  <J^  for 
horses;  Rings,  Brackets,  £ar- 
ribigs,  all  made  t)f  gold]  JMkvors 
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of  white  metnl }  and  Needles  made 
of  hah*.  Eleventh  ease.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  graven  on  bronze — a 
Manuscript,  on  wax,  nearly  el^ced 
- — ^Roman  Scales  and  Weights ;  ^c. 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  cases.  Kit- 
chen Utensils — a  silver  Disk !  on 
which  is  engraved,  **  Flavins  Arda- 
burius,"  who  was  Cohsul  of  Rom^ 
in  34  i.  Fourteenth  case.  Locks, 
Keys,  aiid  some  Monuments  of  the 
primitive  Christians ;  among  which 
is  a  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  d  boat, 
with  a  figure  of  S.  Peter  at  the 
stern.  Middle  of  the  cabinet.  The 
Head  of  a  Horse!  An  Orator, 
with  Etruscan  Characters  engraved 
on  his  <-obe ! !  this  fine  statue  was 
found  near  t^Je  Lake  of  Perugia — 
Si  Chimsera,  with  Etruscan  Cha- 
racters engraved  on  one  of  the  legs !! 
it  was  found  near  Arezzo — ^An 
Etruscan  Statue  of  a  Genius,  or, 
perhaps,  a  Bacchus,  found  at  Pe- 
saro'!!!  A  Minerva,  injured  by 
fire,  but  very  beautiful;  oil  the 
helmet  is  a  Dragon,  the  symbol  of 
vigilance  and  prudence  1 1  This 
statue  was  found  near  Arezzo,  and 
one  arm  has  been  restored.  Be- 
hind the  Chimaera  is  a  Torso !  and, 
before  it  a  Tripod!  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Apollo.  The  cabinet  likewise  con- 
tains four  Busts^  found  in  the  sea, 
near  Leghorn ;  they  appear  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture;  and  one  of 
them  resembles  Homer  ^. 

Cabinet  of  ancient  Vases  in  ter- 
ra cotta.  This  Cabinet  is  embel- 
lished with  a  pretty  Statue,  sup- 
posed, from  its  pensive  attitude,  to 
have  originally  represented  the 
Genius  of  Death ;  but  restored,  by 
mistake,  as  a  Cupid,  The  Vases 
are  all  denominated  Etruscan; 
though  some  of  them  were  found 

(?)  Wiaekelmann  seems  to  have  tbonglit 
this  fine  statue  the  work  of  a  Grecian  artist ; 
especially  as  Pesaro  was  a  Grecian  colony. 

(f)  Tbe  Etruscan  Bronzes  of  the  Floren- 
tine Gallery  are  stipposed  to  have  been  execat- 
«d  at  a  period  when  Sculpture  of  this  sort 
had  rmcM.  ite  xefeith  of  Mrfeetion  in  E^n-' 
rifti  where,  accoxding  to  JPaosanias,  brooae 


ih  Greece,  and  others  in  the  Island 
of  Elba:  the  foajorport,  however, 
came  fi*om  Volterra,  Arezzo,  Or- 
betello,  and  Sarteano,  near  the  an- 
cient Clusium  ;  which  last  named 
spot  .furnished  about  eight  hun- 
dred. Two  of  an  uncommon  size 
adorn  the  Armoire  numbered  X. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  are  in- 
scribed with  Greek  characters; 
and  one  of  these  adonis  the  centre 
of  the  Armoire  numbered  V.  The 
finest  Vase,  with  respect  to  form, 
is  black,  and  stands  in  the  centra 
of  the  Armoire  numbered  III.  The 
next  Armoire,  numbered  IV,  con- 
tains a  pair  of  Vases  precisely 
alike:  and  the  Vases  in  the  Ar- 
moires  numbered  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
and  VIII,  are  all  Etruscan.  The 
ground  of  Etruscan  Vases  appears 
to  be  almost  universally  black; 
and  the  paintings  found  upon  then! 
usually  represent  nation?!  ^ames, 
combats,  and  the  coronation  of 
victors.  This  Cabinet  likewise 
comprises  terra-cotta  Lamps,  aiidt 
Figures  of  Animals;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Caylus,  were  offered 
by  indigent  persons  to  the  gods,  iii 
place  of  Victims. 

Hall  of  Niobe.  At  the  upper- 
end  of  this  magnificent  apartment 
is  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe 
and  her  Youngest  Cnild;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  by  Sco- 
pas;  and  generally  considered  as? 
the  most  interesting  effort  of  the 
Grecian  chisel  Italy  can  boast :  it 
is  not,  however,  perfect;  as  one 
of  the  mother's  hands,  and  one  of 
the  child's  feet,  have  been  re- 
stored. Round  the  apartment  are 
statues  of  the  other  Children  of 
Niobe;  which  seem  the  work  of 
various  artists.  The  Daughter, 
next  to  Niobe,  on  the  left,  is  ad- 
statues  existed  much  earlier  than  in  Greece, 
We  are  told  that  Romulus  had  his  statae 
made  of  bronze,  probably  by  an  Etruscan 
artist;  we  are  likewise  told  that  this  event 
occurred  about  the  eighth  Olympiad ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  tbat  the  Greeks  worked  in  • 
bronze  tlU  about  tbe  sixtieth  Olympiad. 
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mirably  executed;  the  opposite 
Statue,  on  the  right,  has  great 
merit ;  the  Dead  Son  is  wonderfully 
fine  ;  but,  considering  the  fable, 
it  appears  extraordinary  that  the 
sculptor  should  have,  placed  him 
on  a  cushion.  The  two  Daughters, 
on  each  side  of  the  Paedagogus, 
and  the  third'  Statue,  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance  door,  have  great 
merit.  It  is  extremely  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  chefs-d'ceuvres 
of  art  are  not  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  accord  with  the 
subject. 

The  second  Statue  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance-door  is  a  Pysche, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tragedy  of  Niobe ;  but  was  intro- 
duced merely  to  ornament  the  apart- 
ment ;  as  likewise  was  the  Statue 
of  a  youth  kneeling,  and  appa- 
rently wounded  ». 

The  walls  of  this  room  are 
adorned  with  the  following  Pic- 
tures.— Portrait  of  an  old  person, 
supposed  to  be  the  Mother  of  Ru- 
bens^ by  Vandyck — a  Wild-boar 
Hunt,  by  Snvders ! — Henry  IV,  of 
France,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  by 
Rubens — the  triumphal  entry  of 
•Henry  IV  into  Paris,"by  Rubens — 
a  Fortuneteller,  by  Gherardo  delle 
notti-^and  the  Madonna  and  In- 
fant Saviour,  Mary  Magdalene, 
David,  <^c.  attributed  to  the  same  * 
master. 

Cabinet  ofBarocdo.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Infant  Jesus,  by 
Gherardo  delle  notti — ^the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Bronzino — 
the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  S.  Anne,  by  Luini — a  Story 
from   Ariosto,  by  Guido — ^Eliza- 

(jg)  The  Statues  placed  in  this  Hall,  to  re- 
present the  Tragedy  of  Niobe,  and  found  at 
Rome,  near  the  Porta-Ostiensis,  are  sixteen 
in  number  reckoning  Pndagogas.  We  learn, 
however,  from  Homer  and  Propertius,*  that 
Kiobe  had  only  six  sons  and  six  daughters; 
the  former  of  whom  fell  by  the  hand  of  Apol- 
lo, and  five  of  the  latter  by  that  of  Diana. 
Other  writers  say,  Niobe  had  fourteen  child- 
.  ren ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  admit,  that  one 
.  of  them  (Chloris,  who  married  the  14oQarch 
of  Pylos)  was  spared.  The  Group,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  consist  of  more  than  thirteen,  or. 


beth.  Duchess  of  Mantaa,  by  An- 
drea Mantegna — ^Jesus  arrested,  by 
Soddoma — a  Man  with  a  Monkey 
on  his  shoulders,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci! — ^the  Madonna  entreating 
our  Saviour  to  bless  the  Charitable, 
called  the  Madonna  del  Popolo, 
by  Baroccio!! — Portrait  of  Julian 
de*  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours,  by 
Alessandro  Allori — Small  picture 
of  a  Female,  by  Holbein— jportrait 
of  Elizabeth  Erandts,  the  first 
Wife  of  Rubens,  by  that  master  !— 
the  Dispute  in  the  Temple,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio — ^portrait  of  GaJdleo,  by 
Subterman! — ^the  Magdalene,  by 
Carlo  Dolci ! — S.  Peter  healing  the 
lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  ^e  Tem- 
ple, by  Cosimo  Gamberucci  !— 
Head  of  S.Peter  in  fears,  by  Vol- 
terrano-— the  same  subject,  by  Lan- 
franco ! — ^theVirgin  in  grief,  by  Sas- 
soferrato ! — ^portrait  of  a  Princess 
resembling  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot--. 
land,  by  Vandyck— portrait  of  the 
Sculptor,  Francavilla,  by  Porbus— ^ 
portrait  of  Vangehsta  Scappi,  by 
Francia — a  Bacchanalian  Party, by 
Rubens-! — Philip  IV,  of  Spain,  on 
horseback,  by  Velasquez — S.  Cle- 
vis of  the  Cordeliers,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  praying  to  the  Madonna, 
hy  Carlo  Dolci— the  Infant  Jesus 
with  Angels,  by  Albano — ^the  Em- 
press S*.  Galla  Placidia,  being  a 
portrait  of  Felicia,  second  mfe 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  by  Carlo 
Dolci. 

This  Cabinet  contains  four  Ta- 
bles of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
called  Opera  di  CommessoK  The 
octagon  Table  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cabmet  displays  topasses,  onyxes, 
agate,  lapis-lazuli,  ^c.    It  occu- 

at  the  utmost,  fifteen  persons.  Mr.  Cockerell, 
an  able  and  ingenious  English  architect  long 
resident  in  Greece,  supposes  this  Group  to 
have  been  the  decoration,  for  the  tympan  of 
the  pediment  of  a  temple,  and  whoever  ex- 
amines the  decorations  of  ancient  tempos 
must  coincide  with  him  in  opinion. 

(A)  Florentine  Mosaic-work,  called  Opera 
di  Commesso,  consists  of  sparks  of  gt*nis,  and 
minute  pieces  of  the  hardest  and  most  precious 
marbles,  so  placed  as  to  imitate  flowers,  in* 
sects,  and  paintings  of  every  description* 
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pied  the, time  of  twenty-two  artifi- 
cers for  twenty-five  years,  and  cost 
forty  thousand  sequins. 

Cabinet  of  Inscriptions.  Besides 
a  considerable  number  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Inscriptions,  here  are  se- 
veral interesting  Heads  and  Busts ; 
namely— Brutus,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  only  just  begun  ;  and  above 
it  the  first  work  of  that  great  ar- 
tist (the  Head  of  a  Satyr)  executed 
when  he  was  but  fifteen,  and  the 
cause  of  his  introduction  to  the 
Platonic  Academy. — Cameades — 
Scipio!  rare— Sappho— Solon  ! — 
Head  of  an  old  Man  admirably 
preserved — Anacreon  —  Head  in 
Lapis  Suillius,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Euripides — Marcus  Antonius 
the  Triumvir,  a  colossal  Bust,  and 
very  rare— Demosthenes — Cicero ! 
—and  Plato ! — ^the  last  very  rare, 
and  displaying  the  name  of.  the 
giilosopher  in  Greek  characters. 
Here  likewise  is  a  valuable  Basso- 
rilievo,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Earth,  Air  and  Water— and  the 
centre  of  the  Apartment  contains 
an  Altar  of  granite,  with  Figiu-es 
ir^  alto-rilievo,  and  a  Statue  charged 
with  Hieroglyphics  (probably  an 
Osiris)  resting  on  the  Altar.  On 
each  side  of  this  Statue  is  a  small 
Idol,  and  behind  it  a  Figure  of  a 
larger  size,  seated.  This  Work, 
called  PoTnpa  Isiaca,  is  supposed 
to  be  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Adrian. 

Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite. 
The  Chef-domvre  of  Grecian 
Sculpture  which  gives  its  name  to 
this  Apartment  reposes  on  a  Lion's 
Skin,  and  resembles  the  celebrated 
Hermaphrodite  of  the  Paris  Gal- 
1^-  Near  tiie  door  of  entrance 
are  two  Fragments,  one  of  which 
(m  Parian  marble)  seems  to  have 
^presented  Bacchus,  or  a  Faun, 
and  is  hi^y  estimated  ;  the  other 
jiTorso  of  basalt)  appears  to  have 
J^een  done  by  a  distinguished  ar- 
1^'  This  (Jabinet  likewise  con- 
suls Hercules  strangling  the  Ser- 
Wi&  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him ! 


— ^two  Children  and  a  Goose,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a  foun- 
tain— a  beautiful  Infant  crowned ! 
— a  colossal  Head  of  Alexander, 
Grecian  sculpture,  and  particularly 
fine ! ! — a  colossal  Head  of  Juno — 
and  a  colossal  Head  of  an  old 
Person  with  a  beard;  but  whom 
it  represents  is  unknown  I 

Cabinet  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
Fixed  in  the  w^  on  the  left  of  the 
door  of  entrance  to  this  Cabinet  is 
a  very  curious  Tablet  in  high  pre- 
servation— ^the  Basso-rilievo  op-  . 
posite  to  the  Mummy,  and  that 
below  the  window,  merit  notice; 
the  first  on  account  of  its  size  and 
execution ;  the  second  because  it 
represents  several  trades ;  a  Very 
uncommon  circumstance.  Front- 
ing the  window  is  a  well-preserved 
Mummy  on  a  Bed  -of  modem 
workmanship,  imitated  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  Here  likewise 
are  the  Coffins  in  which  the  Mum- 
my was  found ;  curious  Papyri, 
and  three  Glass  Cases  filled  with 
Vases,  Idols,  small  Mummiei^  of 
various  Animals,  <J«.  <Jv, 
■  Cabinet  containing  Portraits  of 
Painters,  chiefly  done  by  them" 
selves.  In  me  centre  of  this 
apartment  is  the  celebrated  Vase 
of  the  Villa  Medicis,  adorned  with 
Bassi-rilievi  representing  the  sar 
orifice  of  Iphigenia !  I — ^^e  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Pietro  Dandini: 
round  the  walls  are  portraits  of 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Titian,  the  Carac- 
ci  Family,  Domenichino,  Albano, 
Guercino,  Guido,  Vandyck,  Ve- 
lasquez, Rembrandt,  Charles  Le- 
Brun,  Vander-Werf,  ^c.  ^c.  The 
aparhnent  which  communicates 
with  this,  likewise  contains  Por- 
traits of  Painters. — ^The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Bimbacci;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  mag- 
nificent Table  of  Florentine  Mo- 
saic work. — Round  the  walls  are 
Portraits  of  Mengs,  Batoni,  Rey- 
nolds, Angelica  Kaufinan,  Canova, 
acid  Madame  Lebrun:  and  here 
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is,  also,  a  marble  Bast  of  Mrs.  Da« 
mer,  done  by  herself 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of 
the  y^enetian  School.  Portrait  of ' 
Sansovino,  by  Titian — portrait  of 
an  Old  Man,  by  Morone — our 
Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni  Bel- 
lino — a  i>1gure  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
by  Morone — ^Ihe  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  S.  John,  4^.,  by  Titian — 
portraits  of  all  the  Bassano,  or, 
Uaore  properly  speaking,  the  Da 
Ponte  Family,  with  Titian  and  his 
Wife  in  the  background,  by  Jaco- 
po  Da  Ponte,  called  Bassano! — 
portrait  of  the  Venetian  Admiral, 
Yemerio,  by  Tintoretto — Venus 
with  her  attendants,  and  Adonis 
dead,  by  Bonvieino-H^ortraits  of 
Francesco  Duke  of  urbino,  and 
his  Duchess,  by  Titian! — four 
heads,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  Paris 
Bordone,'nberioTin€Jli,  and  Cam- 
pagnola — portrait  of  a  Person 
dr^sed  in  red  and  black,  and 
leaning  on  a  table,  by  Paris  Bor- 
done — ^two  Dogs,  by  Bassano — 
the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  S.  Antonio,  by  Titian  ? — ^por* 
trait  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the 
father  Cosimo  I,  by  Titian ! — ^the 
Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  by 
Tintoretto — ^portrait  of  a  Man  in 
black  with  red  hair,  by  Bordone — 
portrait  of  Pantera,  when  old,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  by  Morone — 
the  Madonna,  eur  Saviour,  and 
8.  Catherine,  who  is  offering  him 
a  pomegranate,  by  Titian ! ! — and 
the  portrait  of  a  Woman  with 
flowers,  commonly  called  The 
Floral  by  the  same  master — a 
Warrior,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
— a  Head,  by  Morone — ^the  Last 
Supper,  by  Bonifazio — ^the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Paolo  Veronese — ^por- 
trait of  Sansovino  in  old  age,  by 
rintoretto — ^portrait  of  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  by  Giorgione — ^portrait 
of  Catherine  Comaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  character  of  S. 
Catherine— portrait  of  a  Greome- 
trician,  by  Pahna  Vecehio. 

Cabinet  of  Gems,   ^.     This 


apartment  is  ornamented  with 
fine  Columns  of  oriental  alabaster, 
and  verde  antique;  and  contains 
a  most  valuable  collection  of 
Gems,  «f^.  (most  of  which  v^ere 
collected  bv  the  Medicean  Princes) 
together  with  a  Table  of  Florentine 
Mosaic-work,  executed  when  the 
manufacture  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  representing  the  ancient  Port 
of  Leghorn. 

Caoinet  containing  Pictures  of 
the  French  School.  The  ceilings 
of  this  apartment,  and  those  which 
communicate  with  it,  were  painted 
by  the  Poccetti- school.  Among 
the  Pictures  by  French  artists  are- 
Portraits  of  Alfieri,  and  the 
Countess  d'Albany,  by  Fabre 
Xavier,  of  Montpellier — Theseus 
raising  the  enormous  stone  under 
which  his  Father  hid  the  sword 
Theseus  was  to  take  to  Athens,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin — Bust  of  a  Man 
clothed  in  black,  by  Philippe  de 
Champaigne — the  Repose  in  Eg}T)t, 
^  Bourdon — a  Landscape,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin  —  Venus  and 
Adonis  on  Mount  Ida,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin — and  two  Battle-pieces, 
by  Borgognone. — In  the  centre  of 
the  Cabinet  is  a  Statue  of  Venus 
extracting  a  thorn  from  her  foot ; 
and  likewise  the  Statue  of  a  Youth 
examining  one  of  his  feet,  which 
appears  to  have  been  wounded. 
Whom  this  Statue  was  intended 
to  represent  seems  doubtful. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures 
of  the  Flemish  School.  Bust  of  ; 
a  Man  wrapped  up  in  fiir,  with  a  ' 
cap  on  his  head,  by  Dennerl — Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,  byRul)ens — Por- 
trait of  a  Man  m  a  black  cap 
with  a  paper  in  his  right  hand,  l^ 
Holbein ! — a  Landscape  at  sunset, 
by  Claude!— Portrait  of  South- 
well, by  Holbein-^the  interior  of 
a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff-Fniit, 
by  Abraham  Mignon— Gamesters, 
by  John  Van  Son — the  inside  of  a 
prison  where  the  death  of  Seneca 
IS  represented,  by  Peter  Neff !  — • 
p<»tiuit  of  Sir  Tnomas  More,  by 
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Holbein — a  smftll  picture  of  Fran- 
cis T,  of  France,  on  horseback,  by 
Holbein — Bnd  another  view  of  the 
interior  <rf  a  Church,  by  Peter 
Neif. 

Cainnei  containing  Pictures  of 
the  Dutch  School,      Peasants  at 
table,  by  John  Steen — a  Woman 
selling  Fritters,  by  Gerard  Dow — 
a  Miser,  painted  in  the  style  of 
Itembrandt,  by  Horace  Paulyn — 
a  Man  with  a  Lantenw  by  Adrian 
Van    Ostade  —  a     Schoolmaster 
teaching  a  Child  to  read,  by  Ge- 
rard Dow  I -^  a  Peasants  Family 
in  their  cottage,  by  Rembrandt — 
nine  pictures  ty  Francis  Mieris, 
namely,  a  Charlatan  exhibiting  his 
ti-icks — an  old  Lover  and  his  Mis- 
tress—a Man  seated  at  table,  with 
a  bottle  of  beef*  and  near  him, 
a  Woman  and  a  Man  asleep— the 
portrait  of  the  Son  of  Miens — ^his 
Own  portrait  —  ditto,  in  another 
attitude — ^a  Woman  sleeping,  and 
two  other  figures-4he  Painter's 
family  —  and   a  Peasant   cutting 
bread,  while  his  Wife  drinks  beer. 
— ^The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  by 
Vander-Werl— and  the  Saviour  in 
^e  Manger!  by  the  same  artist — 
a  Landscape,  by  RuysdaaJ,  which 
represents  a  storm  going  otf— the 
Adoralion  of  the  Shepherds,  by 
Poelenbure — and  two  Landscapes 
with  Cattle,  by  Adrian  Vander- 
velde. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  ef 
the  Italian  School.  Venus  re- 
posing,  by  Albano — two  small 
pictures  by  Titian,  one  of  which 
represents  our  Sairknir  at  the 
House  of  the  Pharisee ;  the  other 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
Angels — ^the  Head  of  Medusa,  by 

(0  Ob  the  Bsse  of  (lie  Yemu  de'  Medici  is 
the  ttsme  of  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  and  tho. 
son  of  Apollodorus.  Some  Antiquaries  there- 
fore suppose  this  stattre  to  have  bee»  hi» 
work :  but  thtfir  opinion  is  not  well  rronnded  ; 
for  that  part  of  the  Base  which  bears  th« 
Inscription  wasbroken,  and  hijs  been  restored : 
moreover,  the  Jnseription  itself  is  of  the 
fifteenth  contary  :  and  as  Cleomenea  waa  not 
a  very  celebrated  sculptor,  it  seems  improba- 
ble thtt  hf  shottH  hBT«  pTod«eed  a  wvrlr  prt- 


Cararaggiof — Bust  of  the  Ma- 
donna pressing  the  Infant  Sariour 
to  her  bosom,  by  Carlo  Cignani ! 
— a  Landscape  with  Persons  sing- 
ing, by  Guercino — ^Europa,  by  Al- 
bano— ^the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, by  Dosso  Dossi — ^the  Ma- 
donna, tfie  Saviour,  and  S.  John 
with  Joseph  in  the  background, 
by  Sehidone — ^the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by  Massari 
— the  same  subject,  by  Guido — 
Diana*s  Bath,  by  Solimene — the 
Breaking  of  Bread,  by  Palma 
Vecchio — Rock-scenery,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa! — and  the  Annuneia* 
tion,  by  Garofolo^ 

CMnet,  called  the  Tribune: 
This  elegant  apartment,  built  after 
tiie  design  of  Buontalenti,  and 
paved  with  precious  riiarbles,  con- 
tains admirable  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture and  paintin?.  Here  is  the 
Venus  de*  Medici,  found  inAdrian*s 
VUla,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Praxiteles* f!!!— the 
Apollo  (called  Apollinof/J  at- 
tributed to  the  same  great  artist — 
the  dancing  Faun! I!  evidently  a 
production  of  the  best  age  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  and  excellently  re- 
stored by  Michael  Angelo  ^  —  the 
ArroHno  !  !  found  at  Home,  and 
supposed  to  represent  the  Scythian 
Slave,  when  commanded  to  flay 
Marsyas — and  the  group  of  the 
Lottatori,  or  wrestlers  ^  1 1  found 
with  tiie  Niobe.  The  Venus  de* 
Medici  is  about  five  English  feet 
in  height ;  the  right  arm,  and  the 
left,  from  the  elbow  downward, 
are  moderti;  indeed  the  statue^ 
when  first  discovered,  was  broken 
in  thirteen  places.  Pliny  mentions 
six'   famous  Venuses;    one,    by 

eisely  ia  the  rr«eefal,  delicate,  and  highly 
fiaished  style  of  Praxiteles. 

(k)  The  great  anatomist,  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  . 
rnferesting  Observations  apon  Italy,  expresses 
a  belief  that  this  Statne  was  originally  a 
inmkeny  not  «  dancing  Faun. 

(0  Winckelmann  thought  this  work  not  tOf 
worthy  either  of  Oephiasodorus,  who  made 
tite  Syntplegma  atEphesus;  or,  of  Heliodocns, 
who  executed  a  similar  group.  These  arUsta 
'9m9  the  fons  of  Frnatm. 

7  2 
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Phidias,  which  stood  under  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  at  Rome ;  an- 
other, finished  by  Phidias,  but 
begun  by  his  pupil ;  and  this  stood 
just  without  the  town  of  Athens  ; 
another,  at  Rome,  in  the  Temple 
of  Brutus  Callaicus ;  and  a  fouilh» 

San  unknown  artist,  which  was 
iced  in  the  Temple  of  Peace ; 
another,  made  by  I^axiteles,  and 
veiled,  was  purchased  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Cos;  and  the  sixth,  an 
undraped  fl^re,  was  sent  to  Gni- 
dus :  but  this  latter,  the  more  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  two,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  at 
Constantinople ;  as  was  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the  Juno 
of  Samos,  &c.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  discover,  from 
the  author  just  quoted,  whether 
the  modest  and  beautiful  Venus 
de'  Medici  be,  or  be  not,  the  child 
of  Praxiteles.  This  statue  is  Pa- 
rian marble.  Amon^  the  Pictures 
of  the  Tribune  are,  me  Epiphany, 
by  Albert  Durer — Endymion  sleep- 
ing, by  Guercino— a  Sibyl,  by  the 
same  ma^c  pencil — a  Holy  Family, 
^  Michael  Anffelo  —  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Agucchia,  by  Domeni- 
chino — ^Venus,  with  a  Love  be- 
hind her,  by  Titian — another  Ve- 
nus, with  flowers  in  her  right  hand, 
and  at  her  feet  a  dog!  also  by 
Titian — a  portrait  of  the  prelate, 
Beccadelli,  by  the  same  master — 
a  Holy  Family,  with  the  Magda- 
lene, and  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
by  Parmigianino — three  pictures, 
namely,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Resurrection,  by  Mantegna — the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, and  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
by  Andrea  del  Sartol — the  Ma- 
donna in  contemplation,  by  Guidol 
— ^the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra!! — the 
Holy  Family  and  S.  Catherine,  by 
Pfiolo  Veronese  —  a  Bacchante, 
Pan,  &c.,  by  Annibale  Caracci  1 1 
— S.  Peter,  by  Lanfranco— S.  Je- 
rome,  by  Spagnpletto— the  Ma- 


donna, our  Saviour,  S.  John,  and 
S.  Sebastiano,  the  two  former 
seated,  the  two  latter  standing,  by 
Pietro  Peruginol  —  Six  pictures 
by  Raphael,  namely,  a  portrait  of 
Maddalena  Doni,  a  Florentine 
lady,  in  his  first  style — two  Holy 
Families/  in  an  improved  style, 
though  still  partaking  of  the  Peru- 
gino-school — S.John  in  the  wil- 
demess!!!  a  portrait  of  Pope 
Giulio  II!  .and  another  of  La 
Fomarina  !  t  who  was  celebrated 
for  her  attachment  to  Raphael,  all 
three  painted  in  his  last  and  best 
style  —  a  portrait,  by  Vaiidyck, 
supposed  to  represent  Jean  de 
Montford  —  and  another  repre- 
senting Charles  V,  on  horseback 
— Francis  I,  Duke  of  Urbino,  by 
Baroccio — ^the  Prophets,  Job',  and 
Isaiah,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  della 
Porta! — the  flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Correggio !  —  Sie  Virgin  adoring 
the  Infant  Jesus,  by  ditto! — ^the 
Decapitation  of  S.  John,  by  ditto 
—  Herodias  receiving  liie  Head 
of  S:  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci!— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  ' 
Giulio  Romano— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Schidone  —  Hercules  between 
Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Rubens. 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of 
the  Tuscan  School,  Jesus  sleep- 
ing on  his  Cross,  by  Cristofano 
AUori — ^the  Head  of  Medusa,  with 
tlie  hair  changed  into  serpents,  by 
Leonardo  da  V  inci !— a  fine  Head, 
(supposed  to  represent  Raphael,) 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Nati- 
vity, and  the  Circumcision,  two 
pictures  in  one,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo ! — ^the  birth  of  S.  John,  by 
Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — S.  Firan- 
cesco,  by  Cigoli — S*.  Luci^  by 
Carlo  Dolci — small  Portraits  of 
Dante  and  Petrarca,  TuscanSchool 
— ^the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna, 
by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — ^the 
Epiphany,  by  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo — S.  Ive,  reading  Petitions  of 
Widows  and  Orphans,  by  Empoli 
— Bust  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
painted  by  himself— Hie  Decapita- 
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tibn  of  Holophernes,  by  Artemisia 
Lomi — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
containing  Portraits  of  the  Medici 
Family,  by  Lippino — ^theVisitation, 
by  Albertinelli  I— a  sketch  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci— the  Holy  Virgin 
enthroned,  with  the  Infant  Saviour, 
S.  John,  &c.,  by  Fra  Bartolommed 
— ^the  same  subject  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo-^-the  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Purgatory,  by  Bron- 
zino  —  a  Child  gasping  a  Bird, 
likewise  by  Bronzino — S.  Zenobio, 
Bishop  of  Florence,  recaUing  a 
dead  Child  to  life,  by  Ridolpho 
Ghirlandajo  — the  Corse  of  the 
Saint  carried  to  the  Duomo,  by 
the  same  master — ^the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Stephen,  by  Cigoli — ^Joseph 

E resenting  his  Father  to  Pharaoh, 
y  Pontormo. 
The  Collections  of  Medals,  Ca- 
mei,  and  Intagli,  Drawings  and 
Engravings,  which  belong  to  the 
Florentine  Gallery,  cannot  be  seen 
by  Foreigners  without  a  special 
order. 

The  PalazzO'Pitti«',  now  the 
Royal  Residence,  was  begun  after 
the  design  of  Filippo  di  Ser  Bru- 
nellesco,  the  most  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
finished  by  Ammannati.  In  the 
Quadrangle  is  the  Bctsso-rilievo  of 
a  Mule,  who  constantly  drew  a 
sledge  which  contained  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  building ;  and 
over  this  basso-rilievo  is  a  Statue 
of  Hercules,  attributed  to  Lysip- 
pus".  On  the  Ground-floor  is  a 
Chapel,  which  contains  a  beautiful 
Altar  of  Florentine  work,  with  the 
Last  Supper,  executed  in  pietre 
dure,  in  its  centre — ^the  ceiling  and 
walls  are  adorned  with  Frescos,  of 
which  that  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion seems  the  best.  The 
Ground-fioor  likewise  contains 
fine  Frescos,  by  Sebastiano  Ricci, 

(m)  Lnea  Pitti,  an  ostentatious  Flojrentine, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Cosimo  Fater 
Fatri^t  began  to  erect  this  Palace ;  bat  had 
not  ivficieat  wealth  (o  finish  it. 


Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  See. 
The  flrst  rooni  up-stairs  contains 
ten  Statues  taken  from  the  Villa- 
Medici  ;  and  the  best  of  these  is 
a  Minerva.  The  second  room  con- 
tains Busts  of  Roman  Emperors, 
likewise  taken  firom  the  Villa- 
Medici.  Other  rooms  contain  tiie 
following  Paintings.  A  Portrait, 
byRembrandt — another,  of  Titian's 
Mistress,  by  himself— three  Land- 
scapes, l]ysalvatorRosa — aBatUe- 
piece,  by  ditto !  I — Catiline's  Con- 
spiracy, by  the  same  master — ^two 
Landscapes,  by  Rubens — ^Astro- 
logers, by  Zingona — Hunters  with 
game,  by  Giovanni  da  San  Gio- 
vanni—our Saviour  at  supper,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— a  portrait  of  the 
Secretary  S.  Juliano,  by  Cristo- 
fano  Allori — a  Child,  by  Santi  di 
Tito— our  Saviour  dead,  S.  John, 
the  Madonna,  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene, by  Fra  Bartolommeo  1 1 — a 
portrait  of  Giulio  II,  by  Porde- 
none  —  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a 
Holy  Familv,  by  Pordenone — ^the 
Madonna  aella  seggiola,  by  Ra- 
phael I !  1 1— S.  Mark,  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo II! — two  Pictures  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto — a  copy  of  Ra- 
gtiael's  firesco  of  S.  Peter  delivered 
om  prison,  by  Federico  Zuccari 
— ^the  Madonna  and  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordano  —  S.  Peter,  by 
Carlo  Dolci  —  our  Saviour  and 
other  Figures,  by  Cigoli — S.  Se- 
bastiano, by  Titian — ^two  pictures 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Andrea  dd 
Sarto — the  Hours,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano I — a  Holy  Family,  by  Titian 
— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci — Cleopatra,  oy  Guido— An- 
drea del  Sarto  and  his  Wife,  by 
himself-— Giulio  II, '  by  Raphael  I ! 
S.  John,  by  Carlo  Dolci— our  Sa- 
viour and  Saints,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo !— a  dead  Christ,  by  Pietro 

(n)  According  to  Winckelmann,  this  statue, 
though  ancient,  is  of  ft  time  posterior  to  that 
of  Lysippus. 
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Perugino — ^a  Madonna  and  other 
Figures,  by  Raphael  I — four  Saints, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto — the  Ma* 
donna,  our  Saviour,  &c.  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  I ! — Calvin,  Luther, 
and  Caterina  a  Bona  I  by  Gior- 

S'one  da  Castd-Franco,  one  of 
le  Founders  of  the  Lombard- 
school —  the  Madonna,  &c.  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto — a  half-length 
Female  Figure,  by  Carlo  Dolci — 
LeoX,  by  Raphael  n~-the  Fates, 
by  Midiael  Angelo!!  —  our  Sa- 
▼lOur  and  tlie  Madonna  crowned, 
byCar^o  Dolci — a  Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael!  —  a  Ma^alene,  by 
'ntian — a  Child,  by  Correggio — 
6.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — a 
Holy  Famify,  by  Schidone ! — and 
anoiher  very  fine  Picture  on  the 
same  subject,  painted  by  R»>hael, 
and  lately  added  to  this  splendid 
eoUeetion*.—- The  Ceilings  of  these 
apartments,  up-stairs,  painted  by 
PietrO  da  Cortona  and  his  Scholars, 
represent  the  patriotic  actions  of 
the  Medici>&mily  under  emblems 
taken  from  Heathen  Mythology. 

CeUing  of  the  Camera  di  F»? 
nere,  Mmerva  forcing  a  Youth 
(by  whom  is  meant  Cosimo  I,) 
from  the  arms  of  Venus,  to  place 
him  under  the  guidance  of  Her* 
cules ;  while  the  Genius  of  War 
shews  him  -the  laurd-wreath  he 
ought  to  aspire  afiier — ^The  Conti- 
nence of  Scipio — ^Antiodius  quit- 
ting his  Mistress,  to  go  where 
duty  otdk  lum — Crispus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  resisting 
the  S<^icitaJtions  of  Fausta,  his 
step-mother — Cyras  dismissing  his 
prisoner,  Panthea,  that  he  might 
not  be  seduced  by  her  charms — 
Augustus  shewing  Cleopatra  that 
her  beauty  had  not  power  to  capti- 
vate him — Alexander  receiving  ths 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius  with 
humanity,  but  without  being  be- 
trayed into  fiMilty  admiration  of 
the  latter  —  Massinissa  sending 
poison  to  the  Queen  of  Numidia, 


that  she  might  avoid,  by  death, 
tiie  disgrace  of  swelling  Scipio's 
triumph. 

While  Pietro  da  Cortona  was 
employed  in  painting  the  Camera 
di  Venere,  Ferdinando  II,  who 
came  to  view  the  work,  expressed 
^at  admiration  of  a  child  drowned 
m  tears.  "  See,"  replied  the 
painter,  ^  with  what  facility  chil- 
dren are  made  either  to  laugh  or 
weep ! "  and,  so  saying,  he  gave 
one  stroke  with  his  brush*  and 
the  child  appeared  to  be  laughing; 
till,  with  another  stroke,  he  re- 
stored  the  countenance  to  its  ori- 
ginal form. 

CeiUns  ofihe  Camera  uTApoUo, 
A  Youth,  who  again  represents 
Cosimo  I,  inspired  with  poetic  fire, 
and  Apollo  shewii^  him  the  celes- 
tial globe,  that  he  may  sing  of  its 
wonders — ^Caesar  attending  to  in- 
structive books  as  hewa&s,  that 
>  he  may  not  waste  time — ^Augustus, 
aftar  having  shut  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  cherishing  the  Muses,  and" 
listening  to  the  ^neid — ^Alexander 
preparing  to  march,  and  talcing 
with  him  part  of  the  Iliad — the 
Emparor  Justinian  forming  a  code 
of  laws. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Marte. 
Cosimo  I,  under  the  form  of  a 
voung  warrior,  leapiiig  out  of  a 
boat,  and  combating  with  his  lance; 
while  Mars  assists  him,  by  darting 
lightning  at  his  Enemies — Castor 
and  PoUux  carrying  the  spoils  of 
the  Vanquished  to  Hercules,  who 
makes  them  into  a  trophy--Cap. 
tives  loaded  with  chains  suppli- 
cating the  goddess  of  Victory; 
Peace,  with  the  olive-branch  in 
her  hand,  giving  them  comfort; 
while  Abundance  revives,  and  scat- 
tears  blessings  among  the  conquered 
people. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Giove. 
Jupiter  reeeivii^  a  young  Hero, 
who  still  represents  Cosimo  I,  and 
is  conducted  to  Olympus,  by  Her- 


(o")  The  disposition  of  the  eas^  pictnves  hi     would  be  impossible  to  specify  in  what  loom 
the  Palaszo  Pitti  is  so  often  altered,  that  it     each  work  may  be  found. 
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cules  and  Fortune,  in  <H^r  to  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  immortality.    A 
Genius  holds  his  hands  before  the 
Hero's  eyes,  to  prevent  their  being 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the 
Thunderer ;  while  another  Genius 
presents  the  young  man's  armour, 
perforated  with  javelins,    to  the 
£:oddess  of  Victory,  who  engraves 
his  name  upon  a  shield:    she  is 
supposed  to  have  just  bcigun,  and 
only  written  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  Medicis.    The  Frescos, 
in  form  of  a  fan,  rejn^ent  the  Em- 
blems of  Peace ;  namdy,  Minerva 
planting    an    Olive-tree — Mars 
mounted  on  Pegasus— Castor  and 
Pollux  with  their  horses  coupled 
together — ^Vulcan  reposing  in  his 
f<x*ge — Diana  sleeping  after  the 
chase.    Apollo,  god  of  arts,  and 
Mercury,    god  of  commerce  and 
wealth,  aj^ar  among  the  einblems 
of  peace ;  while  the  General  of  the 
Vanquished  is  represented  as  mak- 
ing ineffectual  efforts  to  snao  his 
chains ;   in  which  attempt  he  is 
cdded  by  Discord,  who  carries  in 
her  hand  a  torch  to  relume  the 
flames  of  war. 

Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Er- 
eole.  Hercules  on  the  Funeral- 
pile;  i^ove  which  is  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  that  Hero,  whom  Mars  and 
Prudence  conduct  to  Olympus, 
where  he  receives  a  crown  of  im- 
mortality. 

In  an  elegantly  furnished  Suite 
of  Apartments,  opposite  to  that 
which  contains  the  Pictures,  are 
magnificent  Vases  of  Sevres  Por- 
celain ;  ornamented  Clocks ;  Ta- 
bles of  Florentine  Mosaic-work; 
and  Canova's  celebrated  Venus: 
and  in  the  Grand  Duke*s  Library 
are  the  Manuscripts  of  Machiavdli 
and  Gdileo,  together  with  several 
other  Manuscripts  and  Printed 
Works,  which  merit  inspection. 

The  Palazzo- Pitti  may  usually 
be  seen  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  till  five 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Custode  up 
stairs  expects    from  four  to   six 


{>auls,  aeeording  to  the  sizie  of  the 
party  he  attends ;  and  the  servant 
below  stairs  expects  two  pauls. 

The  Giardino  di  BoOoli,  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  is  very  large,  and  con- 
tains several  pieces  of  sculpture ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
two  Dacian  Pnsoners,  in  oriental 
porphyry,  at  the  entrance;  a  co- 
lossal Ceres ;  the  Fountain  at  tha 
end  of  the  principal  walk,  de* 
corated  with  a  colossal  Neptune 
standing  on  a  granite  basin  above 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the 
Ganges,  Nile,  and  Euphrates  be- 
neath, all  b^  Giovanni  di  Bologna ; 
Neptune,  m  bronze,  surrounded 
with  Sea-monsters,  by  Lorenzi; 
and  four  unfinished  Statues  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Museo  dietoria  Naturale^ 
collected  by  the  Grand  Duke  Lec^ 
poldo,  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
Museum  existing,  with  respect  io 
the  anatomical  preparations  in  wax 
and  wood,  the  petrifactions  and 
minerals,  and  the  thickrleafed* 
milky,  and  spongy  plants;  w%ieh 
cannot  be  preserved  in  the  coin* 
mon  way,  and  are  therefore  beau* 
tifuUy  reiM^esented  in  wax,  to  com- 
plete the  botanical  part  of  this 
princely  collection.  All  the  ana- 
tomical preparations,  in  wax  and 
wood,  were  executed  under  the 
orders  of  Cav.  F.  Fontana,  except 
the  famous  representation  of  the 
Plague,  which  was  done  by  the 
Abate  Lumbo  in  the  days  of  the 
Medici,  and  is  so  painfully  fine 
that  few  persons  can  bear  to  exa- 
mine it.  This  masterly  perform- 
ance owes  its  present  place  to  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni,  a  gent]/eman 
already  mentioned,  who  not  only 
contributed  essentially  to  the  im- 

Erovement  of  the  Museimi,  but 
kewise  to  that  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  generaL  Below  staire  is 
a  Laboratory.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  rooms  filled  wi&  Idjc^ 
Quadrupeds,  Fishes,  4^.— a  Li- 
brary—rooms destined  to  Mecha- 
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nics.  Hydraulics,  Electricity,  and 
Mathematics ;  together  with  a  Bo- 
tanic Garden :  and  on  the  second 
floor  are  twenty  rooms,  containing 
the  representation  of  the  Plague, 
and  Anatomical  Preparations ;  all' 
of  which  may  be  avoided  by  per- 
sons not  inclmed  to  see  them.  In 
another  suite  of  apartments,  on  the 
same  floor,  are  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles, Insects,  Shells,  Fossils,  Mi- 
nerals, Wax-plants,  <^c.  The  Ob- 
servatory makes  a  part  of  this  Mu- 
seum, which  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public  every  day,  festivals  except- 
ed, from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
twelve ;  and  again  from  three  till 
five  in  the  afternoon. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the 
Duomo,  a  Tuscan  Gothic  Edifice, 
was  begun  about  the  year  1290,  by 
Amolfo,  and  finished  about  the 
year  1445,  by  BruneUesco ;  it  mea- 
sures (according  to  report)  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet 
in  length.  Its  cupola  was  com- 
pleted by  the  last-named  architect ; 
who  has  gained  immortal  honour 
by  the  performance.  Its  Lantern, 
designed  by  BruneUesco,  is  of  solid 
marble,  finely  car^^ed.  The  out- 
ward walls  of  this  vast  and  gloomy 
Church  are  incrusted  with  black 
and  white  polished  marble;  the 
paveiiient  is  marble,  and  the  balus- 
trades and  pillars  which  surround 
the  Tribuna  were  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi  by  Bandinelli  and 
Giovanni  del  Opera.  Toward  the 
Via  de'  Servi,  over  a  Door  of  cu- 
rious workmanship,  is  an  Annun- 
ciation in  Mosaic,  called  by  the 
Ancients,  Lithostratum,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Ghirlandajo:  another  spe- 
cimen of  the  same  kind  is  placed 
within  the  Church,  above  the  Great 

(p)  D«nte  was  born  at  Florence,  A.  D. 
ISrol.  He  fought  in  two  battles ;  was  fonr- 
teen  times  appointed  Ambassador,  and  once 
Prior  of  the  Republic :  but,  nevertheless, 
without  having  committed  any  crime  against 
bis  country,  he  was  stripped  of  his  fortune, 
banished,  and  even  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive. 

(g)  Among  the  foreign  CQndottieri  who 


Door.  Over  the  southern  Door  is 
a  Group  of  the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour  between  two  Angels,  by 
Giovanni  Pisano.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  Choir  is  a  Crucifix,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano ;  behind  the 
High  Altar,  a  marble  Pietck,  said 
to  nave  been  the  last  work  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  which  death  prevent- 
ed him  from  completing ! ;  and  on 
the  Altars  three  Statues,  by  Ban- 
dinelli, of  God  the  Father,  our  15a- 
viour,  and  an  Angel.  This  Edifice 
likewise  contains  statues,  portraits, 
and  monuments  of  celebrated  Cha- 
racters of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
On  the  right,  near  the  great  door, 
is  a  Bust  of  BruneUesco ;  next  to 
this,  a  Bust  of  Giotto ;  further  on, 
are  Pietro  Famese,  General  of  the 
Florentines,  and  Marsilio  Fecino,- 
the  Reviver  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  a  man,  as  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  as  for  the  lowness  of 
his  statiu-e.  Near  the  Door  leading 
to  the  Via  de'  Servi,  is  an  antique 
Portrait  of  Dante,  the.  father  of 
Italian  poetry ;  whose  tomb,  how- 
ever, is  at  Ravenna,  where  he  died 
in  exile.  This  portrait  was  done 
by  Andrea  Orgagna;  and  so  highly 
do  the  Florentmes  venerate  the 
memory  of  Dante,  that  the  place 
where  he  often  sat,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  is  carefully  distin- 
guished by  a  white  stone  p.  Near 
this  great  poet,  is  the  portrait  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  celebrat- 
ed General,  (called  by  the  Floren- 
tines, Giovanni  Acuto ;)  and  ano- 
ther portrait  of  Niccolo  da  Tolen- 
tino  ;  and  under  the  first-named 
picture  is  an  Inscription,  which 
says,  Acuto  was  a  British  Knigjht**. 
In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Zenobio  is  a 
bronze  Ciborio,  by  Ghiberti ;  and 
the  Door  of  the  Sacristy  was  exe- 

served  in  the  martial  contests  between  Piss 
and  Florence,  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (having, 
together  with  his  followers,  **  the  white  Com- 

rany,"  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Kdward 
II,  of  England,)  was  by  far  the  most  accom- 
plished Commander  of  his  time:  his  last 
years  were  devoted  to  the  Florentines ;  by 
whom  he  was  honoored  with  «  magmficeQt 
funeral  in  1394. 
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cuted  by  Luca  deUa  Robbia,  the 
inventor  of  painting  upon  glass'. 

T?ie  Campanile,  a  Greco- Araba* 
Gothic     quadrangular   Tower    of 
black;  white,  and  red  polished  mar- 
ble, desijped  by  Giotto,  and  be^n 
in  1334»  is  two  hundred  and  ei^ty 
Paris  feet  in  height,  and  the  most 
beautiful  Edifice  of  its  kind  in  Italy. 
The  four  Statues,  on  the  side  near- 
est to  the  Baptistery,  are  by  Dona- 
tello  ;  and  one  of  these  (called,  by 
its  author,  his  Zuccone,  or  Bald- 
pate,)  he  preferred  to  all  his  other 
works,  partly  from  the  beauty  of 
the  sculpture,  and  partly  because 
it   resembled  one  of  his  friends. 
The  other  statues  are  byNiccolo 
Aretino,  Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino, 
and  Luca  della  Robbia. 

S.  Giovanni,  or  the  Baptist ert/, 
supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  Temple  of  Mars,  is  of  an  octan- 
gular form,  with  a  roof  somewhat 
Eke  that  of  the  Pantheon.     The 
exterior  walls  are  incrusted  with 
polished    marble  ;    and '  the  two 
Bronze  Doors,  done  by  Ghiberti, 
after  the  designs  of  Arnolfo,  and 
formerly  gilt,    are   so   pecidiarly 
beautiful,  tiiat  Michael  Angelo  used 
to  say,  they  deserved  to  have  been 
the  gates  of  Paradise.    The  other 
door  was  executed  by  Andrea  Pi- 
sano, after  the  designs  of  Giotto. 
The  foliage   and  festoons,  round 
the  first-named  Doors,  are  by  Ghi- 
berti's  son,  Bonacorsa ;  the  Basai-^ 
rilievi  represent  Scriptural  Histo- 
ries.   On  the  outside  of  the  Bap- 
tistery is  a  celebrated  Group,  m 
bronze,  by  F.  Rustid,  represent- 
ing S.  John  Baptist  with  a  Scribe 
and  a  Pharisee.     The  two  por- 
phyry Columns,  on  the  sides  of  the 
principal  entrance,  were  presented 
by  the  Pisans  to  the  Florentines, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
guarded  Pisa  while  its  inhabitants 
were  engaged  in  subduing  Majorca 
and  Mmorca:    and   the  pendent 

(r)  The  Meridian  in  this  chnrch  is  said  to 
be  the  largeit  Mtronomical  instrument  ia 
Earope. 


Chains,  seen  here,  and  in  other 

garts  of  the  City,  are  trophies  won 
y  the  Florentines  when  they  con- 
quered the  ancient  Porto-Rsano. 
The  interior  part  of  the  Baptistery 
is  adorned  with  sixteen  immense 
granite  Columns,  which  support  a 
Gallery;  and  between  these  Co- 
lumns are  Statues  representinj^  the 
twelve  Apostles,  the  Law  of  na- 
ture, and  the  written  Law,  all  by 
Ammannati ;  except  S.  Simon, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  ori- 
ginal statue  being  broken,  was  re- 
placed by  Spinnazzi.  The  High 
Altar  is  adorned  with  a  Statue^  of 
S.  John  Baptist  in  the  act  of  being 
transported  to  Heaven  by  Angels ;  . 
and  tnis  group,  and  the  Ornaments 
of  the  Pi^pit,  are  by  Ticciati.  On 
the  Ceiling  are  Mosaics  by  Apol- 
lonius  (a  Grecian  artist),  Andrea 
Teffi,GaddoGaddi,<^.  The  Pave* 
ment  is  chiefly  Ancient  Mosaic, 
and  in  one  part  represents  the  Sun, 
with  the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
In  ancient  mosaic,  likewise,  is  the 
following  Inscription,  which  may 
be  read  either  backward  or  for- 
ward :  •*  En  giro  torte  Sol  cidoe 
et  rotor  igne*'* 

The  dniesa  di  8.  Marco,  be- 
longing to  the  Padri  Domenieani, 
is  a  handsome  Edifice,  adorned  with 
^ood  sculpture  and  valuable  paint- 
mgs.  On  the  ri^ht  of  the  great 
door  are — a  Crucifixion,  by  Santi 
di  Tito — the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, and  Saints,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  I — and  an  old  Mosaic,  re- 
presenting the  Madonna,  <Jv.  The 
Cupola  of  theTribuna  was  painted 
by  Alessandro  Gherardini;  and  be- 
hmd  the  high  altar  is  the  Last  Sup- 
per, by  Sacconi.  To  the  right  of 
the  tnbuna  is  the  Serragli-diapel, 
the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted 
by  Poccetti  I  Here,  hkewise,  are, 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Santi  di  Tito, 
and  the  Supper  of  Emmaus,  by 
Cav.  Curradi.    Further  on,  is  the 

(0  **  Phoebus  drives  on,  oUique,  his  fierf 
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Salviati-chapel,  completely  incnist- 
ed  with  marble,  and  containing  a 
Picture,  by  Alessandro  AUori,  of 
the  return  of  our  Saviour  from 
Purg:atory;  a  Statue  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  executed  after  the  design 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Fran- 
cavilla;  bronze  Bassi-rilievU  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  by  Portigiani ;  a  Cu- 

fola,  painted  by  Aless.  Allori ;  two 
'aintings,  representing  the  Expo- 
sition and  Translation  of  S.  Anto* 
nino,  by  Passignano  ;  and,  under 
the  Arch  of  the  Chapel,  S.  Anto- 
nino  in  marble,  by.  Giovanni  di 
Bologna  ^  Leading  down  the 
Church,  toward  the  great  door,  is 
a  picture,  by  CigoU,  representing 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  the 
habit  of  a  Penitent,  bearing  the 
Cross ;  a  fine  copy,  by  Gabbiani, 
of  Fra  Bartolommeo*s  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Madonna,  our  S^ 
viour,  and  S.  Catherine;  S.  Vin- 
cenzio  Ferreri  preaching  to  the 
people  ;  and  the  Transiiguration, 
by  Faggi.  The  Ceiling  of  the  nave 
is  painted  by  Pucci  I ;  and  the  Cur* 
tain  of  the  Organ,  by  Gherardini. 
In  this  Church  are  buried  two  ce- 
lebrated men,  Angelo  PoUziano, 
and  Giovanni  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  both  highly  famed  for  tbeir 
learning;  and  tli^  latter  was  not 
only  styled,  "  The  phcenix  of  the 
sciences,**  but  called,  by  Scaliger, 
"A  prodigy — a  man  without  a 
fault!"— They  both  died  in  1494. 
The  Sacristy  of  S.  Marco  con- 
tains a.  Statue  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Antonio  Novelli;  two  Bassi-ri" 
lievi,  by  Conti ;  and,  over  the  first 
Door,  within-side,  a  Picture,  by 
Beato  Giovanni  Angelico  !  The 
Libraiy  is  rich  in  Manuscripts — 
the  Cloisters  are  adorned  with 
Frescos,  by  B.  G.  Angelico,  Poc- 
oetti,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Carlo 
Dolci,  4^,;  and  near  the  garden 
is  a  chapel,  painted  by  Poccetti, 
and  now  the  ^pezieria,  where  the 

(0  One  of  the  Oratories  of  the  Chapel  «f 
S.  Antonino  contains  two  fine  Fictures,  by 


best  essences  in  FkHreuce  are  fii^ 
bricated. 

The  Chwoh  o/  the  S.  S.  An- 
tmnziata  (a  finely  proportioned 
Edifice)  contains  a  fVesco  of  th« 
Annunciation,  done  by  a  certain 
Bartolommeo;  who  being,  it  is 
said,  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the 
countenance  of  the  Madonna  pro* 
p^ly  seraphic,  fell  asleep,  while 
pondering  over  his  work ;  and,  o& 
waking,  found  it  executed  in  t 
style  he  was  unable  to  ec^ual,  upon 
which,  he  instantly  exdaioied,  **  A 
miracle,  a  miracle  I "  —  and  his 
countrymen  were  too  fond  of  mi- 
racles not  t«  believe  him ;  althougli 
the  Madonna's  face  is  by  no  means 
so  exquisitely  painted  as  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  heavenly  artist.  The 
open  Vestibule^  leading  to  the 
Church,  is  ornamented  with  several 
Frescos ;  namely,  a  Nativity,  by 
Baldovinetti;  S.  Filippo  Benizzi 
induced  to  embrace  the  monastic 
hfe  in  consequence  of  a  vision,  by 
Rosselli ;  S.  Filif^  covering  a 
naked  Leper  with  his  own  shirt, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  S.  Fihppo, 
while  travelling  toward  Modena, 
reviled  by  Yous^  Men  sitting  un- 
der a  tree,  which  being  struck, 
with  lightning,  two  of  the  Kevilers 
are  killed ; — this  is  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto ;  as  are,  S.  Filippo  delivering 
a  young  Person  from  an  evil  Spi- 
rit ; — a  dead  Child  restored  to  hfe, 
by  touching  the  garment  which  co- 
vered the  corpse  of  the  Saint — Wo- 
men and  Children  kneeling^  round 
a  Friar,  who  is  adorned  with  the 
relics  of  S.  Filippo's  clothes; — 
and  seven  Lunettes,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vestibule.  The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Madonna,  is  by  Fran- 
cabigio ;  the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Eli- 
sabeth, by  Pontormo;  and  the 
Assumption,  by  Rossi.  This  Cor- 
ridor contains  a  Bust  of  Andrea, 
del  Sarto.  The  Churdi  of  the 
Annunziata  is  loaded  with  orna- 
ments :  in  the  centre  of  the  Ceiling 

Naldini ;  namely,  (lie  Resurreetioa  of  Lai** 

f'uit,  and  the  Vittion  of  Ezekiel. 
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is  an  As8unipti<mi  by  Volterrano ; 
who  likewise  painted  the  Cupola 
of  the  Tribunal    In  the  Chi^^ 
which  encloses  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture, is  an  altar,  adorned  with  silver 
Bassi-rilievi  ;  two  silver  CandeU^ 
bra  about  six  feet  high;  two  larj^ 
silver  6tatues  of  Angels ;  a  Ciborio, 
beautl&illy  worked,  and  embellished 
with  a  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  silver  Cornice, 
from  which  hangs  a  Curtain  of  the 
same   metal;    and    an   immense 
number  of  silver  Lilies,  and  Lamps, 
which  encircle  the   Altar.     The 
Pavement  of  this  Chapel  is  por- 
phyry and  Egyptian  granite ;  and, 
in  the  adjoining  Oratory,  the  walls 
of  which  are  incrusted  with  agate, 
jcisper,  and  oUier  predous  stones, 
is  a  Cruciftx,  by  Antonio  di  San 
Oallo.     To  the  left  of  the  great 
door  is  a  Picture  of  the  Last  Judg-r 
ment,  by  Aless.  Allori;  and  ano- 
ther, of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Stra- 
dano :  the  Ceiling  and  Lunettes  of 
the  Chapel  on  this  side,  at  the  end 
of  the  cross«  are  painted  in  fresco, 
by  Volterrano ;  and  contain  a  curi- 
ous old  Picture,  over  the  Altar,  of 
S.  Zenobio,  and  other  figures.    In 
front  of  the  High  Altar,  (which  is 
adorned  with   a    splendid   silver 
Ciborio,)   are  recumbent  Statues, 
the  one  by  fVancesco  da  S.  Gallo, 
the  other  bv  Giovanbatista  Foggi- 
ni ;  aiMl  behind  the  altar  is  a  Cha- 
I>el  dec(»rated  alter  the  designs,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna, who  was  buried  in  it ;  and 
whose  Tomb  is  adorned  with  a  Cru- 
cifix and  BasH-rilievi^  in  bronae, 
executed  by  himself,  for  the  Grand- 
Diike,  by  whom  they  were  thus 
handsomely  and  judiciously  appro- 
piiated.     The  Chapd  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
ijgoia;  aPt«<«t,  by  Passignano; 
a  Nativity,  by  Paggi;  and  a  Cu- 
poletta,  by  Poccetti !  Leading  from 
the  high  altar,  toward  the  great 
door  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cross  to  that  already  described,  is 
a  Chapel,  painted  by  Yincenzio 


Meucci :  and  near  this,  is  the  Cha* 
pel  of  Bandinelli,  containing  a  dead 
Christ,  in  marble,  supported  by 
Nicodemus ;  the  latter  being  a  por- 
trait of  Bandinelli,  by  whom  this 
group  was  executed.  The  Curtain 
of  the  Organ,  representing  the 
Canonization  of  S.  Giuliana,  is  by 
Romei.  In  a  Corridor  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Church,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  called  La  Madonna 
del  Saeso!!!  deemed  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  at 
which  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
are  said  to  have  ffazed  unceasingly. 
It  is  recorded,  that  the  author  of 
this  beautiful  work  did  it  for  a  sack 
of  com,  in  a  time  of  famine.  Here 
are  other  Paintings,  by  eminent 
artists ;  and  those  in  the  Corridor, 
which  contains  the  Madonna  dd 
Sacco,  were  done  by  Poccetti,  who 
has  represented  the  most  remark- 
able  actions  of  the  Six  Founders 
of  the  Monastery.  Another  Cor- 
ridor contains,  Menetto  preaching 
before  S.  Louis,  King  of  France; 
Innocent  IV,  making  his  nephew 
Protector  of  the  order  of  Ser" 
vites,  both  by  Rosselli;  And  ihe 
Madonna  in  a  car,  by  Salimbeni. 
Another  Corridor  exhibits  Alexan^ 
der  IV  giving  Religion  power  to 
erect  monasteries  throughout  the 
world,  by  Rosselli;  BuonfigUulo 
resigning  the  Government  of  the 
Church,  by  Poccetti ;  three  other 
Painting,  by  Sahmbeni;  and,  on 
the  Ceiling,  small  Portraits  of 
illustrious  Servites.  The  Refec- 
tory is  adorned  with  a  Fresco,  by 
Santi  di  Tito ;  and,  on  the  top  of 
the  Stairs,  leading  to  the  Noviziato, 
is  a  Piet^,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
deemed  one  of  his  best  works: 
tins  great  Painter  was  huried  in 
the  open  Vestibule  before  the 
Church. 

The  CfUesa  di  So.  Maria  Madr 
dalma  dei  Pazzi  particidarly  de- 
serves notice,  on  account  of  the 
Neri- Chapel,  situated  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Court  leading  to  the 
Church.    The  Altar-piece  of  this 
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Chapel  is  by  Passignano ;  and  its 
Cupoletta  contains  the  chef-doBU" 
vre  of  Poccetti,  representing  the 
Mansions  of  the  Blessed ! !  In  the 
Church  is  a  magnificent  Capellar 
maggtore,  incrusted  with  rare  and 
beautiful  marbles,  and  adorned 
by  twelve  Columns  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  with  capitals  and  bases 
of  bronze  gilt.  Here  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Sa.  Maria  Maddalena  dei 
Pazzi,  surrounded  with  Basst-ri- 
lievi  of  bronze  gilt  (expressing  the 
mbst  memorabk  actions  of  her 
Hfe),  and  four  marble  Statues,  re- 
presenting her  mo^  conspicuous 
virtues ;  namely,  Piety,  Meekness, 
Penitence,  and  Helicon.  Meek- 
ness, with  the  lamb  and  dove,  and 
Religion  with  a  veil,  are  particu- 
larly worth  notice ;  especially  the 
latter;  the  features  through  the 
veil  being  finely  expressed.  The 
Cupola  is  by  Pietro  Dandini ;  and 
the  other  Paintings,  bvCiroFerri 
and  Luca  Giordano.  On  the  right 
of  the  high  altar  is  a  Chapel 
adorned  with  Frescos,  by  Sorboli- 
ni,  a  livii^  artist ;  and  on  the  left 
another  Chapel,  likewise  painted 
in  Fresco,  by  Catani,  a  living  ar- 
tist. This  Church  also  contains  a 
fine  Crucifix  in  wood,  by  Buonta- 
lenti;  and  the  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  by  G.  B.  Cipriani,  who 
has  left  no  other  work  in  Flo- 
rence, represents  S.  Maria  Madda- 
lena receiving  the  Cohimunion 
firom  the  hand  of  our  Saviour  I 
The  first  Chapel,  on  tiie  right,  near 
the  great  door,  contains  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Romolo,  by  Carlo 
Portelli;  said  to  be  the  only  pic- 
ture he  ever  painted ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Church  are,  the 
visitation,  by  Ghirlandajo ;  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  by  Santi  di  Tito — 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Angelico !    The  Chap- 

Cn)  Michael  Angelo  Baonaioti  was  not  only 
deemed  the  most  eminent  Sculptor  ana 
Architect  of  his  time,  hnt  is  likewise  called 
the  Fonnder  of  the  Florentine,  and  French 
Schools  of  Painting:.  When  an  infant  he  was 
pnt  out  to  anne  at  the  Tillage  of  iSettignano, 


ter-room  and  Refectoiy  of  the 
Monastery  to  which  this  Church 
belongs,  are  embellished  with  the 
works  of  Perugino,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  and  other  celebrated 
artists. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Croce, 
built  about  the  year  1294,  by  Ar- 
nolfo,  and  afterwards  repaired  by 
Vasari,  is  a  vast  Edifice,  better 
calculated  topromote  religious  con- 
templation than  any  other  church 
at  Florence.  Over  the  Middle- 
door  of  the  Facade,  is  a  Statue, 
in  bronze,  by  Donatello — and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Church,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Tomb  of  Michael  An- 
gelo; who  was  bom,  at  Cliiusi, 
near  Arezzo,  in  1474,  and  died  at 
Rome,  1563  ;  but  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany,  jealous  that  Rome 
should  have  the  honour  of  provid- 
ing a  grave  for  this  great  and 
good  man,  ordered  his  body  to  be 
removed  thence,  and  buried  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce.  The 
family  of  Michael  Angelo  was 
noble :  and  his  parents  were 
averse  to  his  becoming  an  artist; 
which  they  deemed  derogatory  to 
nobility :  he,  however,  by  unceas- 
ing importunities,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  let  him  follow 
his  natural  genius.  Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Architecture,  are  re- 
presented, in  mourning  attitudes, 
sitting  beneath  the  tomb  of  their 
Favourite ;  whose  Bust  rests  upon 
a  sarcophagus :  and  a  small  Paint- 
ing, by  Michael  Angelo,  is  in- 
troduce among  the  ornaments 
at  the  top  of  the  monument.  The 
statue  of  Sculpture,  by  Cioli,  is  ill 
done;  Architecture,  by  Giovanni 
dc'll'  Opera,  is  more  happily  exe- 
cuted ;  and  Painting,  by  G.  Batista 
del  Cavaliere,  better  still :  the  bust 
of  Michael  Angelo  is  bytihehist- 
named  artist  \    The  second  tomb» 

ahout  three  miles  distant  from  Florence  ;  and 
where  the  inhabitantN  were  chiefly  ston«-cnt< 
ters  and  sculptors;  his  nnrse's  husband  fol- 
lowed the  latter  occupation;  so  that  the 
child's  i^aasion  for  this  art  seems  to  hare  been 
•aeked.ui  with  his  milk. 
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on  this  side,  is  that  of  FilippoBuo- 
naroti,  the  antiquary— £e  third, 
that  of  Pietro  Michelli,  called  by 
Linnaeus,  "  The  lynx  of  botany" 
— ^the  fourth,  that  of  Vittorio  Al- 
fieri,  by  Canova :  who  has  repre- 
sented Italy  mourning  over  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  Poet ;  which 
is  adorned  with  masks,  lyres,  lau- 
rel-wreaths, and  a  head  of  Aliieri, 
in  basso-rilievo.  The  Florentines 
are  not  pleased  with  the  shape  of 
this  monument;  neither  do  they 
like  the  manner  in  which  the  fgure 
of  Italy  is  draped:  and  this  last 
circumstance,  united  with  the  late 
public  revolutions,  gave  birth  to  the 
follovnngjeu  desprit. 

**  Canova  quetta  Tolta  Vha  sbi^liata, 
Fe  ritalia  vitita  ed  k  spogliata." 

The  fifth  Monument,   on  this 
side,  is  that  of  Machiavelli ;  erect- 
ed  266  years  after  his  death,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Literati.    The 
sixth  Monument  is  that  of  Lanzi ; 
near  which  is  an  Annunciation,  in 
marble,  by  Donatello.    The  eighth 
Monument  is  that  of   Leonardo 
Bruni,    Aretino,    the   Historian; 
which  bears  a  Latin  inscription  to 
this  purport ;    '*  Since  Leonardo 
died.  History  mourns,  Eloquence 
is  mute ;  and  it  is  sud  that  neither 
the  Greek  nor   Latin  Muses  can 
refirain  from  tears."     The  ninth 
Monument  is  that  of  Nardini,  a 
famous  musician ;    and  the  tenth 
that  of  an  equally  famous  archi- 
tect, Pio  Fantoni  of  Fiesole.    The 
Castellaili- Chapel  contains  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Supper,"by  Vasari ; 
a  Monument   to  the  memory  of 
Cav.  Vanni ;  and  another  to  that 
of  M.  B.  Skotnicki;  representing 
Grief  as  a  recumbent  female  figiu*e, 
veiled,  and  lying  on  a  Sarcopha- 
gus,    which     exhibits    a    pallet, 
brushes,    and  an   unstrung  lyre. 

(v)  The  bittory  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross  is  as  follows.  In  356,  Saint  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constaatine,  being  at  Jemsslem, 
ordeied  the  Temple  of  Venns,  which  profaned 
that  sacred  spot,  to  be  destroyed;  in  doing 
which,  remains  of  the  Holjr  l^pnlchre  were 
discovered;   and  likewise  three  croseet;  it 


This  monoinent  is  byRicci,  now 
a  distinguished  artist;  but,  not 
long  since,  a  peasant  on  the  Mar- 
chese  Corsi*s  estate,  near  Florence. 
The  Baroncelli- Chapel  contains 
Paintings,  on  the  walls,  by  Taddeo 
Gaddi ;  and,  over  the  Altar,  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Coronation  of  tiie  Ma- 
donna, ^c.  by  Giotto.  The  Ric- 
cardi-Chapel  contains  good  Paint- 
ings, by  Passignano,  RosseUi, 
and  Giovanni  di  San  GiovannL 
Behind  the  high  altar  are  paint- 
ings, by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  repre- 
senting the  Invention  of  the 
Cross  \  The  Niccolini-Chapel, 
built  after  the  design  of  Antonio 
Dosio,  and  beautifully  incrusted 
with  rare  marbles,  contains  fine 
Pictures  by  Aless.  Allori ;  statues 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  fVanca- 
villa!  and  a  Cupola,  painted  in 
fresco  by  Volterrano,  the  four  Si- 
bvls,  in  the  angles  of  which,  are 
cnefs^doBuvres.  This  quarter  of 
the  Church  hkewise  contains  a 
celebrated  Crucifix,  by  Donatello, 
together  with  Pictures  of  the  Mar- 
tvrdom  Of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ligozzi; 
the  Trinity,  by  Cieoli!  and  the 
Descent  of  the  H<3y  Ghost,  by 
Vasari !  Leading  toward  the  great 
door,  and  opposite  to  the  monu- 
ments already  described,  are  the 
following:  First,  the  Tomb  of 
Cocchio— second,  that  of  Cario 
Mazzopini — ^third,  that  of  Carlo 
Marzuppini,  Aretino,  finely  ex- 
ecuted by  Desiderio  da  Setignano 
— fourth,  that  of  Lami,  by  Fog- 
gini — ^fifth,  that  of  Pompeio-Jo- 
sephi  Slgnorinio,  by  Ricci;  who 
has  adorned  this  sarcophagus  with 
a  beautiful  recumbent  figure  of 
Philosophy,  whose  countenance 
expresses  deep  sorrow.  Near  this 
tomb  is  a  Picture  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Santi  di  Tito ;  together 

seemed*  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  three  was  that  whereon  our  Sa* 
vionr  snffered ;  till  a  learned  prelate  took  them 
all  to  the  habitation  of  a  dying  lady,  placing 
her  first  on  (me,  then  on  another,  and  then  on 
the  third,  which  she' no  sooner  touched  than 
the  iUDets  left  her. 
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vnih  the  Motiument  of  the  ^rreat 
and  much  injared  Galileo ;  erected 
by  order  of  Viviani,  his  pupil. 
The  Bust  of  Galileo  is  by  Foggini. 
History  tells  us  that  Galileo  was 
at  Urst  interred  in  the  Piazia  Santa 
Croce  (which  is  unconseorated 
ground;)  beeanse  he  lay  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  on  account  of 
his  philosoj^ical  discoyeries ;  nay, 
it  is  even  asserted  that  the  faihily 
of  NeHi  (Viviani's  executors)  found 
gome  difficult  in  obtaining  leave 
to  remove  nis  bones  into  the 
Church,  almost  a  century  after  his 
decease.  Beyond  this  tomb  is  that 
of  Fihcajo.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
Church  is  a  Painting  of  the  Re- 
surrection,  by  Aless.  Allori!  and 
the  Pulpit  merits  notice,  as  it  was 
executed  by  Benedetto  da  Majano. 
The  Sacristy  contains  curious  Pic- 
tures, in  fresco,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi ; 
and,  in  the  Monastery  of  Santa 
Croce^  are  Paintings  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotto. 

The  ChieuL  di  S,  Lorenxo,  built 
at  the  expense  of  a  lady,  named 
Jnliana,  who  lived  during  the 
I'eign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
oonsecrated  in  392,  and  rebuilt  in 
1425,  by  BruneBesco,  contains  a 
High  Aitar  of  beautiful  Florentine 
^ork,  done  by  command  of  the 
Grand-Duke  Leopcddo,  and  de- 
signed for  the  Chapel  of  Medicis : 
ai^,  above  this  altar,  are  a  Cru- 
cifix, by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  a 
Madonna,  by  Michael  Angelo; 
and  S.  John,  by  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  Chmreh  likewise  con- 
tains the  Tomb  of  Cosimo  PeUer 
Patfi€p  ;  two  Pulpits  adorned  with 
bronze  Bagsi'riliem,  by  Dona* 
tello ;  and  a  Ciborio  of  marble^ 
together  with  an  Infant  Jesus,  by 
Desiderio  da  Setti^smo. 
•  7%«  new  Sacrtsty,  or  CapeUa 
de"  Principi,  desiffned  by  Michael 
Angelo,  contains  the  Tomb  of  Giu- 
Uano  de*  Medici,  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, and  brothCT  to  Leo  X, 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  of  the 
Duke;    a  recumbent   figure   of 


Day ! !  and  another  of  Ni«hf  ! !  all 
by  Michael  Angelo — ^the  Tomb  of 
Lorenzo  de'  M^ci,  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino;  ornamented  with  a  Statue 
of  that  Prince;  together  with  a 
recnmbent  Rgureof  Twiligbt,  and 
another  of  Day-break,  all  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo ;  and  here,  likewise, 
by  the  same  great  master,  is  a 
Group  of  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
which,  if  finished,  might,  accord- 
ing to  appearance,  have  proved  the 
finest  01  his  works  !  I 

The  old  Sacrufy,  biiflt  by  Btq- 
nellesco,  contains  a  pdrphyry 
Tomb,  with  bronze  ornament?, 
made  to  enclose  the  remains  of 
Pietro  und  Giovanni,  sond  of  Cc- 
simo  Paier  PatriiP,  by  Verroc- 
chio. 

The  CapeUa  de*  Mediei,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  church  of  S,  Lorenzo, 
was  begun  in  1604,  l^  Ferdinando 
I»  after  his  own  design.  Three 
hundred  workmen  were,  lor  a  con- 
siderable time,  employed  upon  this 
building :  but,  latterly,  the  number 
has  been  lessened;  and  we  have 
already  seen  the  ducal  Famify  of 
Medicis  extinct,  nay,  perhaps,  may 
see  the  Dukedom  itsen  anndulated, 
ere  the  finishing  stroke  be  given  to 
this  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  its 
Princes.  The'  building  is  oet»i- 
gular ;  and  the  walls  are  buMuti- 
mlly  xncrusted  with  almost  every 
kind  of  precious  marble.  Six  sides 
of  the  octagon  are  embellished  with 
Sarcophagi  of  Egyptian  and  oriea- 
tal  granite ;  made  after  th^  designs 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  two  of  them 
enriched  with  cushions  of  red  jas- 
per, which  bear  regal  orowns  of 
great  value.  Here,  hkewise,  are  two 
Statues,  in  bronze,  one  of  which  is 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  the 
other  by  Pietro  Tacca.  llie  sar- 
cophagi  are  mere  ornaments  ;  the 
bodies  of  the  Princes  being  placed 
perpendicularly  under  them,  in  a 
subterranean  repository. 

The  Cappella  de'  Medici  may  be 
seen  dail^,  trom  ten  in  the  morning 
tiU  four  w  the  aftemooii. 
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The  Lihreria  Mediceo-Lauren- 
»iana,    one  of  the  most  elegant 
apartments  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
¥^as  built,  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  by  whom  the  de- 
signs for  the  Pavement  also  were 
executed.  The  windows  are  beauti- 
fully painted  in  arabesque  by  Ra- 
phael's scholars ;  and  the  Manu- 
scripts, which  compose  this  library^ 
are  weH  arranged,  nighly  valuable, 
and  several  of  them  finely  illumi- 
nii4^ed.    Here  are,  a  Virgil  of  the 
third  century,  written  in  capitals^- 
an  old  Testament  of  the  twelfth 
century— ^e  celebrated  Pisan  Pan- 
decis  of  the   sixth   century — ^the 
Psalms  of  David  of  the  eleventh 
century — a  Prayer-book  beautifully 
illuminated — a  Missal,  painted  l^ 
the  school  of  Pietro  Peru^no — a 
copy  of  Dante,  vfritten  only  twenty- 
two  years  after  his  death — a  Livy 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  beautifulfy 
illuminated — the    Geography    of 
Ptolejcny  (of  the.  fifteenth  century) 
-^the  becamerofie  of  Boccaccio, 
written  two  years  before  his  dealh 
— -a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth  century 
— a  Horace  with  Petrarca's  own 
hand-writing   in  it — a  celebrated 
Syriac  Manuscript— the    Life    of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ^c.  ^c. 

Jhis  Library  is  usually  open  to 
the  Public,  except  during  the  va- 
cation, and  on  festivals.  A  trifling 
fee  is  expected,  by  the  Sub-Libra- 
rian, for  attending  Travellers. 

The  Ckie»a  di  Santa  Maria  No- 
veila,  commenced  in  1279,  by  two 
Domenican  Monks,  is  externally  an 
unpleasing  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Gothic  architecture ;  but  the  inte- 
rior is  so  beautiful,  that  Michael 
Angelo  used  to  call  it  his  Sposa, 
Over  the  Middle  Door,  on  the  in- 
side, is  a  Crucifix,  by  Giotto — and, 
to  the  right  are  the  following  Pic- 
tures :  an  Annunciation,  by  Santi 
di  Tito— a  Nativity,  by  Nafaini! — 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Laaarus, 
by  Santi  di  Tito.    Here,  likewise, 

(ur)  this  is  iA  ft  Clitpel  to  irhtcii  jos 

by  steps. 


are,  the  Tomb  of  Villanadei  Botti, 
by  Settignano  ;  and  a  Painting  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  work 
he  ever  did  in  Florence  * ;  and  near 
the  latter  is  the  Martyrdom  of  S, 
Catherine,  by  Giuliano  Bugiardini ; 
several  of  the  figures  in  which  pic- 
ture were  designed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo. This  part  of  the  Church  also 
contains  a  Madonna,  in  Marble, 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  In  the 
choir,  behind  the  high-altar,  ar^ 
Paintings  representing  the  lives  of 
the  Madonna  and  S.John  Baptist, 
aH  by  Ghirlandajo ;  they  comprise 
portraits  of  the  painter  himself,  and 
of  several  of  his  most  illustrious 
contemporaries ;  among  whom  are 
Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  The  High  Altar  was  erect- 
ed in  1804  ;  and  the  Altar-piece  is 
by  Sabatelli.  The  adjacent  Chapel 
contains  a  Crucifix  done  by  Bru- 
nellesco,  for  the  famous  Countess 
who  lived  with  Donatello.  In  the 
next  Chapel  is  a  picture  of  Christ 
raising  the  dead,  t»y  Agnolo  Bron- 
zino ;  and  a  ceiling  by  the  same 
artist:  .the  Tombs  and  the  Bassi- 
rilievi  in  this  Chapel  are  by  Gio- 
vanni deir  Opera.  A  Chapel  on 
the  top  of  some  steps,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  that  wherein  the 
Madonna  of  Cimabue  is  placed, 
contains  Paintings  by  Andrea  and 
Bernardo  Orcagna ;  who  have  re- 

? resented  Hell  in  one  part,  and 
leaven  in  another?  This  Church 
likewise  contains,  on  one  of  its 
Pillars,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peto", 
by  Cigoli ;  and  a  fine  Painting  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  by  Aless.  Al- 
lori.  The  Paintings  over  the  Door 
of  the  Campanile  are  by  BuffaJ- 
macco ;  and  the  adjoining  Monas-\ 
tery  contains  several  valuable  Fres- 
cos by  old  masters ;  among  which 
there  is  said  to  be  a  Portmit  ©f 
Laura*. 

The  Chiesa  dOrsanmichele,  one 
of  the  early  specimens  of  Floren* 

-  (jt\  The  SpexieriH  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
18  ceiebratea  for  perfumes,  medicines,  4fC, 
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tine  architecture,  was  originally  a 
Market  for  Grain,  commenced  ac- 
cording to  the  desi^s  of  Arnolfo, 
and  imished  by  Giotto,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  and  Orca^a.  On  the  out- 
side are  several  pieces  of  sculpture, 
namely ;  Saints  Matthew,  Stephen, 
and  John  Baptist,  by  Gbiberti ;  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  by  Baccio  da 
Montelupo;  Saints  Peter,  Mark, 
and  Greorge,  by  Donatello  (the 
last  is  piracularly  admired) ;  S. 
Philip  the  Apostle,  S.  Eligio,  and 
four  other  Saints  in  one  group,  by 
Nanni  d' Antonio  ;  S.  Thomas,  by 
Andrea  Verrocchio ;  S.  Luke,  in 
bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ! 
and  another  Statue  of  that  Apostle, 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole'.  The  inside 
of  this  Church  contains  Sculpture, 
by  the  revivers  of  the  art. 

The  Chiesa  di  San  Spirito,  built 
bv  Brunellesco,  is,  in  point  of  ar- 
chitecture, the  finest  Church  at 
Florence.  On  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance-door is  a  copy,  by  Nanni 
di  Baccio,  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Pietct,  in  S.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The 
Picture  of  our  Saviour  banishing 
the  Profane  from  the  Temple,  is 
by  Stndano — ^the  Stoning  of  S. 
Stephen,  by  Passignano— and  the 
Group,  in  marble,  of  the  Arch- 
Angel  Raphael  and  Tobias,  by 
Giovanni  JBaratta.  The  second 
Picture  to  the  right  of  this  ^oup, 
is  by  Filippo  Ijppi — ^the  Picture 
of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour  and 
S.  Catherine,  by  the  same  mas- 
tw — and  the  Virgin  appearing 
to  S.  3emardo,  is  a  fine  copy 
of  a  work  of  Perugino's.  The 
Picture  representing  several  Mar- 
tyrs, is  by  Aless.  Allori — that, 
representing  the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery,  is  by  the  same  mas- 
ter— ^and  the  beatified  Chiara  da 
Montefalcone  receiving  the  corn- 
er) These  splendid  works  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  decree  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
importing  that  every  trade  should  (in  order 
to  Adorn  the  Market)  furnish  one  Statue,  as 
fhe  protector  of  its  own  avocation :  and  con- 
8e<nienUy  S.  Luke  was  furnished  by  the  Jews 
and  Notanes;    S.  Thomas  by  the  retail 


munion  from  our  Saviour,  is  by 
Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculpture, 
by  Andrea  Contucci,  da  Monte- 
San  Savino !  near  this  is  a  Picturt:, 
by  Ghirlandajo,  of  our  Saviour 
bearing  his  Cross !  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, by  Pietro  di  Gosimo. 
lUtumin^  to  the  Nave,  in  the  first 
Chapel,  IS  a  Picture  by  Agnolo 
Bronzino,  of  Christ  appearing  to 
the  Magdalene ;  and,  next  to  this, 
is  the  Madonna,  S.  Sebastiano, 
^c;  by  Petrucci;  copied  firom  a 
work  of  Rosso's.  Beyond  tJie  or- 
gan, is  S.  Anne,  the  Madonna, 
and  other  Saints,  by  Ghirlands^o ; 
and,  near  this,  is  a  Statue  of  our 
Saviour  holding  his  Cross,  by  Tad- 
deo Landini,  from  the  original  of 
Michael  Angelo,  at  Rome.  The 
Capella-Maggiore,  by  Michelozzi, 
is  beautiful  in  point  of  architec- 
ture, richly  incrusted  with  precious 
marbles,  and  adorned  with  Statues 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John.  The  roof 
of  the  Vestibule  to  the  Sacristy  is 
one  single  block  of  stone.  The 
Sacristy  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Filipi)o  Lippi,  of  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  Angels  and  Saints! 
and  a  Painting  over  the  door,  by 
Poccetti,  of  S.  Agostino,  and  an 
Angel  in  the  form  of  a  child !  TJie 
architecture  of  the  Sacristy  is  par- 
ticularly fine;  and  that  of  the 
Campanile  much  admired. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  begun 
in  1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
accident,  repaired,  not  many  years 
since.  The  ceiling  of  the  Church 
and  its  Cupola  were  painted  by 
Stagi  and  Komei:  subjects — ^the 
most  renowned  Characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament — ^the  Pro- 
phet Elias  conveyed  to  Heaven  in 
a  chariot   of  fire — ^the  Madonna 

traders;  S.  George  hy  the  cuirass  and  sword- 
makers;  S.  Mark  by  the  carpenters;  S.  John 
the  Baptist  by  the  merchants;  S.  John  the 
Evangelist  by  the  silk  manufacturers;  S. 
James  by  the  tanners ;  Elijah  by  the  haadi- 
craftmen ;  S.  Stephen  by  the  woollen  mana> 
facturers;  and  S.  Matthew  by  the  bankers. 
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putting  the  veil  upon  S*.  Maria 
Maddalena  de'  Pazzi — ^the  beatified 
Angelo  Mazzinghi  in  glory — and 
the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour  into 
Heaven.  On  the  ri^t  side  of  the 
entrance-door  is  a  Rcture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  tlie 
Madonna  and  Magdalene  standing 
near,  ^  Vassari — a  Pietil  by  An- 
tonio Gruidotti ;  and  a  Picture  of 
S.  Jacopo,  by  Lorenzo  Lippi !  The 
Cappella  della  S.  S.  Vergine  del 
Carmine  was  painted  by  Masolino 
da  Fanicale,  and  Masaccio,  his 
disciple,  the  first  person  who  at- 
tained perfection  m  the  revived 
art;  but,  as  he  died  yoimg,  his 
work  was  finished  by  Fifippo  Lippi, 
the  son  of  Fra.  Filippo.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael,  axe  supposed  to  have 
derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
knowledge  fi'om  the  study  of  these 
excellent  paintings ;  which  repre- 
sent the  Life  of  S.  Peter.  In  the 
Choir  is  a  Tomb  by  Benedetto  di 
Kovezzano.  The  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  (which  is  one  of  the  best 
instriunents  at  Florence,),  repre- 
sents the  Madonna  giving  the  sa- 
cred habit  to  Simon  Stock ;  and 
was  painted  by  Romei.  But  the 
most  striking  thing  here,  is  the 
Corsini- Chapel,  magnificently  in- 
crusted  with  rare  marbles,  and 
containing  the  Sarcophagus  of  S. 
Andrea  Corsini,  adorned  with  sil- 
ver Bassi-rilievi  /.  Over  the  Altar 
is  an  Alto-rilievo,  representing  S. 
Andrea  Corsini,  (who,  from  a 
Monk,  became  Bishop  of  Fiesole,) 
ascending  into  Heaven  ;  this  is  by 
G.  B.  Foggini;  and,  above  it  is 
God  the  Father  in  glory,  by  Mar- 
cellini..  On  the  sides  of  the  Chapel 
are  two  marble  Alti-rilievi,  by 
Foggini ;  the  one  representing  the 
Saint  reading  his  Fu-st  Mass,  and 
the  Madonna  appearing,  and  say- 
ing, **  Thou  art  my  servant ;  I 
have  chosen  thee ;  and  in  thee  will 
I  be  glorified :"  the  other  repre- 
senting his  Descent  from  Heaven 


to  assist  ^the  Florentines  in  the 
battle  of  Anghiari!  The  Cupo- 
letta  was  painted  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano. To  the  right  of  this  chapel 
is  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  G.  D.  Ferretti,  under  aCupo- 
letta  painted  by  Romei :  and  on 
that  side  of  the  nave  not  already 
described  is  a  Picture  of  S*.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  receiving  the 
veil  from  the  Madonna,  by  Fabbrini 
— a  Nativity,  by  Gambacciani — ^an 
Annunciation,  byPoccetti — and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  copied,  by 
Viligiardi,  from  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Gregorio  Pa^ni.  The  Mo- 
nastery, to  which  this  Church  be- 
longs, contains  Frescos  by  Vasari, 
Poccetti,  ^c. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Trinita  con- 
tains a  Nativity,  by  Ghirlandajo^^ 
a  Piethy  by  Angefico! — a  Chapel 
belonging  to  the  Sassetti-famuy, 
representing,  in  fresco,  the  life  of 
S.  Francesco  of  Assisi,  by  Ghir- 
landajo  I — two.  Pictures  in  the  Ca- 
pella  degli  Usimbardi ;  one  repre- 
senting ,S.  Peter  sinking,  by  Cris- 
tofano  Allori ! — ^the  other  S.  Peter 
receiving  the  k^s  of  Heaven,  by 
Empoli ! — with  Frescos  above,  by 
Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni — a  mo- 
dem Painting  of  S.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  in  the  act  of  pardoning  an 
Enemy,  by  Francesco  Corsi — the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by  RosseUi 
— and  an  Annunciation,  by  Em- 
poli, placed  imder  a  Cupoletta, 
finely  painted  b)r  Poccetti.  The  Sta- 
tue of  S*.  Maria  Maddalena,  be- 
tween the  entrance-doors,  was  be- 
gun by  Settignano,  and  finished 
hw  Benedetto  da  Majanol  The 
Refectory  was  painted  by  Gio- 
vanni di  San  Giovanni,  and  Fer- 
nicci. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Ambrogio  con- 
tains a  Chapel  adorned  with  Sculp- 
ture, by  Mino  da  Fiesole;  and 
Paintings  representing  the  Mira- 
cle of  the  Cross,  by  Cosimo  Ros- 
seUi. The  Picture  m  the  Cappella 
del  Rosario  is  by  Passignano ; ' 
and  the  small  Fresco,  representing 
o 
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thi  Madonna,  our  SkViour,  atid  B. 
Aline,  is  by  Masaccio ! 

ne  Church  of  8.  Gaettmr)  cott- 
tluns  the  best  Oretin  at  Florfence, 
And  some  good  Pictures:  this 
Church  of  Ognissanti,  likewise 
ISbntaitts  good  Pictures ;  and  the 
Voniervah3r{b  di  Hipoli,  in  Via 
della  Sctda,  merits  the  attention  Of 
TVavellers  who  have  timfe  to  spare. 

Thv  Eeale  A'ccafetemid  ddU  helh 
Arti,  founded  by  the  Grand-Duke 
Leopoldo,  is  bpeh  to  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  same  hours  with  thie 
Oallfery,  and  tnerits  notice,  not  only 
"Oh  account  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Institution,  which  gives  all  possible 
cncoul-agement  to  rising  genius, 
but  likewise  as  it  contains  excel- 
lent Casts  of  the  Baptistery-doors, 
afld  most  of  the  fine  statues  "hi- 
therto discovered  in  Italy.  Herfe 
i§  a  hoble  Apartment,  fitted  up 
with  Drawings,  ^c,  for  the  use  of 
youhg  painters  *  other  noble  Apart- 
ihents,  containing  every  necessary 
Uccbmmodation  for  thosb  who  arfe 
further  advanced ;  a  Gallery,  con- 
taining paintings  and  sketches,  by 
feelebrated  masters,  among  which 
is  a  valuable  Picture  by  Angelico, 
another  by  Giovanni  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, of  the  Repose  in  Egypt ; 
and  a  beautiful  Head  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Carlo  Dolci.  This-Aca- 
demy  likewise  contains  Schools  for 
Architecture,  practical  Mechanics, 
if-fc. ;  and  here  also  the  Florentine 
work  in  pietre  dure,  called  Opera 
ife  cofnmesso,  is  made. 

N  ot  far  hence  are  Cloisters  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  suppressed 
Company  Of  S.  Giovanni  fiatista, 
"but  ate  now  in  custody  of  thfe 
Academy,  where  the  key  is  always 
kept:  these  Cloisters,  commonly 
cafied  tOfatorix)  dello  Scalzo,  con- 
lain  Frescos  representing  the  Life 
of  S.  John  Baptist,  all  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  except  two,  which  weUe 

I  Fifteen  »liilliBfi;i. 


done  by  Friiftcabiglb.  At  ihfe  en- 
trance  of  the  Court  affe  .figures  re- 
presenting Faith  and  Hbp^  ;  and, 
on  the  sicfes  of  this  O^posit^  doOr, 
Charity  Jind  Justice,  all  by  An- 
drea. The  histoty  of  B.  Jbhti  com- 
toences  with  Zachwias  becoming 
dumb,  on  acfcouht  of  his  intitedu- 
lity. — Second  painting,  Mary  visit- 
ing Eliiabeth-^thiW,  Efizabeth 
brought  to  bed-^teurtii,  Zafchslrids 
blessing  S.  John,  who  dep&rtfe  ftr 
the  Desert,  (ti^s  fe  by  Ftkntjabigo) 
—fifth,  S.  John.ttieeting:  otlr  S*- 
viour,  as  the  lattet*  returns  froia 
Egypt,  (likewise  by  FrancAbigio) 
— sixth,  the  Baptism  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  S.  John-^Sfeirfenth,  8. 
John  preaching  in  the  Desert— 
eighth,  the  cohvierted  Jews  rfeceir- 
ing  Baptism — ninth,  S.  Johti  caf- 
ried  before  Herod.-^tenth,  Herod's 
Supper  and  Dance^— eleventh,  the 
Decapitation  of  S.  John — ^twelfth, 
Herodias's  l)auriiter  with  the  head 
of  S.  John.  It  is  recordfed  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  received  for  each 
of  these  firescos  only  twenty  livreS*, 
though  many  of  Ihem  are  exqui- 
sitely fine;  they  will,  bowever, 
shortly  be  obliterated  by  the  hu- 
midity of  their  situAtiott,  unless 
restored  in  the  manner  now  prac- 
tised at  home  •. 

The  Palazzo- Gerini  is  adorned 
with  valuable  Pictured,  though  the 
finest  part  of  this  collection  has 
been  recently  sold.  Ambrtg  those 
which  remain  are,  Fifst  room— 
Charity,  by  Cignani  5  and  Hagar 
in  the  Desert,  by  Rosselli.  Second 
room — Head  of  a  young  Female, 
by  Coneggio !  t%ird  rooM — four 
Heads,  by  NogUri ;  and  two  Pic- 
luries,  by  Bassano.  Fourth  room 
— a  landscape,  by  Both;  ditto, 
by  SwaneVelt  ;  and  ditto,  l^' 
Paul  Brill.  Ftfth  room— Ptome- 
theus,  by  Salvator  Rosa! — Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Stradano;  Head 

reUen  round  the  Royal  AetAtmj  likewise 


CxS  Filieen  Bi»uiBfi;s.  Tellers  round  the  Kojal  AcmieinT  liMwlse 

.  \o)  Tb«  penoji  who  unlocks  the  door  of  the  expects  fVom  two  to  three  pft«li,  Aceordi^  to 

Oratorio  dello  Scalzo  expects  two  pauls  for  the  number  «f  the  pftrty, 
Wl  trouM*  J  and  fte  petson  who  Rttetids  Ti:a» 
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^f  tt  FVemide,  by  Cario  Dolcil  Se- 
venth room — ^Two  Latidscapes,  by 
Both.  S.  Sebcestiftno,  by  Ckimi- 
no  t  «indtiie  Assumption,  by  Carlo 
Maralta.  Eigkth  r(H)m—H»Qr  Sa- 
viour in  the  Sepulchre,  by  T^arinil 
s.  dettd  Nun,  by  Ynmn ;  a  snaaJl 
Pfetare,  by  Rubens  t  the  Madon- 
na, %«r  Savfour,  and  S.  John,  by 
one  of  Uie  Caracci  Family ;  two 
small  PictHres,  by  Peter  Neff; 
aa^  ^f^o  BHwli  Landscapes,  by 
Vemet.  The  Madonna,  our  Sar 
vio«H%  and  ^er  figures,  by  Fra 
B«n1»loinmeo.  A  portrait  of  Sal- 
vator  lleisa,  by  himself;  a  Peasant 
playing  '<m  a  wind-instrument,  by 
'  MiariQe.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Ra- 
phael; a  portrait  of  a  Woman 
with  a  Veil,  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and 
«.n  «W  Man  with  a  Child  in  his 
arms,  by  Guido!! 

7%e  Paka^O'Riccardiy  erected 
by  Cosimo,  Pater  Pcttn^Sy  afccord- 
ing  to  the  designs  of  MichellozKi, 
is  a  splendid  edifice.  The  Ceiling 
of  the  Gallery  is  beautifully  painted 
by  Luca  Giordano  ;  the  Oeiling  of 
the  Library  is  by  the  same  master; 
and  the  collection  of  Manuscripts 
and  Printed  Works  is  valuable. 

The  PedazzO'Cornni  contains  a 
few  good  paintings. 

The  Palazzo- Mozziy  near  the 
Ponte  a  la  Grade,  contains  fine 
Paintings,  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Palazzo-Buonaroti,  in  Via 
Ghibellina,  is  interesting,  from 
having  been  the  residence  of  Mi- 
•chael  Angelo,  and  likewise  from 
preserving  some  remains  of  his 
works. 

ThePaiazzO'Strozztis  a  splendid 
specimen  ot  Tuscan  architecture. 

The  PalazzO'Ugucciom,  built 
after  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo, 
contains  a  Painting,  by  Perino  del 
Vaga,  of  the  Passage  of  the  Isra- 
•elites  through  the  Red  sea ! 

The  Casa  dei  Poveri,  in  Via 
del  Midcontenti,  which  owes  its 
establishment  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, is  an  immense  Edifice,  car 
pablc  of  lodging  three  thousand 


))er9X)ns,  who,  in  great  measun, 
maintain  themselves,  hy  maldng 
Phrygian  caps  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean mariners,  ribbons,  cloth,  car- 
pets, <^.  ^.  There  are  woiii- 
shops  of  almost  every  descnption 
in  the  house ;  and  the  Grand-DulDB 
of  Tuscany,  mudi  to  his  honour, 
supports  and  benefits  this  benevo- 
lent and  useful  institution,  whidi 
has  t;leared  Florence  of  the  hmti* 
merable  mendicants  by  whom  */t 
was  formerly  infested. 

The  Spedale  di  Bonifazio,  or 
Great  Hospital,  near  the  Poi^ 
San-Gallo,  receives  lunatics,  aad 
persons  afflicted  with  chronic  dis- 
orders, and  is  spacious,  clean,  atid 
airy.  The  sick  appear  to  be  com- 
fortably lodged  and  well  attended  ; 
but  the  funds  belong^^  to  this 
charity  are  not  sufficiency  ample 
to  supply  convalescent  patients 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment. Detached  fiom  the  rest  of 
the  building  are  excellent  apart- 
ments for  lunatics. 

The  Spedale  di  Santa  Mmfia 
Nuova  contains  upward  of  a  thcwi- 
sand  beds,  and  the  patients  are  ex- 
tremely well  attended  r 

The  Spedale  degV  hmotxnH 
usually  contains  three  thousand 
Children,  who  have  not,  however, 
a  sufficient  number  of  nurses  ;  and 
the  custom  of  binding  up  every 
new-born  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes  frequently  distor1«  the 
limbs,  nay  sometimes  produces 
mortification  and  death. 

The  Column  of  Saravezza- 
marble,  in  Via  Bomana,  was 
erected  by  Cosimo  I,  in  memoiy 
of  the  Battle  of  Marciano— /A<? 
Granite  Column,  near  Ponte  Santa 
Trinith,  was  brought  fi-om  Rome, 
and  erected  at  Florence  by  Cosimo 
I,  in  memory  ot  the  conquest  of 
Siena.  There  is,  on  its  summit,  u 
figure  of  Justice,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  following  proverb :  "  Jus- 
tice, at  Florence,  is  too  high  to  be 
reached." — the  Column  near  the 
Baptistery y  Hn  the  Piazzo  d0l 
G  2 
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Duomo^  was  encted  to  record  a 
Miracle,  relative  to  the  corpse  of 
S.  Zeoobio. 

The  bronze  WUd-boar,  in  the 
Meroato-nuovOt  is  a  Copy,  by  Pie- 
tro  Tacca,  of  Uie  famous  Antique 
in  the  GiUlery  de'  Medici.  The 
Pedestal  adorned  with  Bagn-ri- 
lievi  in  marble,  which  stands  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  8. 
Lorenzo,  was  done  by  BandineUi, 
>and  represents  Giovanni  dei  Me- 
dici, father  of  Cosimo  I,  with  Pri- 
soners and  Spoils.  Ttie  Group 
of  Hercules  killing  the  Centaur, 
T^essus,  which  stands  near  the 
Ponte-  Vecchio,  is  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna !  —  The  Ptazza-Annun- 
ziata  contains  an  Eouestrian  Sta- 
tue- of  Ferdinando  I.  Over  the 
Porta  San-Gallo  is  a  Fresco,  by 
Ghirlandijo ;  and,  just  beyond  the 
Gate,  a  ma^ificent  Triumphal 
Arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
£mperor  Francis  I,  when  Grand- 
P^ke  of  Tuscany.  On  the  outside 
ofcrMuse,  near  the  Porta  Romana, 
is  a^  fVesco;  by,  Giovanni  di  San 
Giovaani,  representing  the  City  of 
Florence,  under  the  form  of  a  per- 
son clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  the 
other  Cities  of  Tuscany  as  Females 
paying  homage  to  their  Queen. 

The  Ponte  Santa  Trinith,  built 
by  Ammannati,  is  remarkably  ele- 
gant 

Florence  contains  three  Thea- 
tres, the  Pergola,  or  Opera-house, 
a  beautiful  Edifice,  well  secured 
from  fire,  and  orijepinally  built  after 
the  design  of  Pietro  Tacca — ^the 
Cocomero,  smaller  than  the  Per- 
gpla— and  the  Teatro  Nuovo. 

-The  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
and  the  Sculpture  in  Alabaster  of 
Pisani,  in  the  Prato,  and  Bartolini, 
in  Via  della  Scala,  are  much  ad- 
mired. This  country  is  likewise 
celebrated  for  a  sort  of  marble 
which  splits  almost  like  slate,  and, 

(VS  The  H^l  dei  Armes  tTAngUtirre,  kept 
by  Oasperini,'is  an  exceUent  Inn,  where  din- 
ner*. gvncfniUy  speaking:,  are  better  cooked, 
atkd  more '  comfortalilj  senred,  than  at  the 
Other  liptels.     Oasptrini  boildi  earrUgta ; 


when  polished,  the  Yariations  of  its 
yellow  and  brown  veins  represent . 
trees,  landscapes,  and  ruins  of  old! 
walls  and  castles;  several  petri- 
factions are  also  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  ! 

A  long  residence  at  Florence  is 
deemed  injurious  to  the  sight 
-owing,  perhaps,  to  that  glare  which 
proceeds  from  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  upon  white  houses,  and  like- 
wise to  the  fogs  which  prevail  here 
in  winter. 

This  City  boasts  the  honour  of 
having  given  education  to  Dante, 
Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Corilla,  the 
•  celehraJtedlnmrovviscUrice,  who  was 
.crowned  at  Home,  Amenco  Ves- 
pucci, <whose  voyages  to,  and  dis- 
coveries in,  the  new  world  obtained 
him  the  honour  of  calling  America  ' 
bv  his  own  name,)  Machiavelll 
(iralileo,  Michael  Aneelo,  and  a 
larger  number  of  (ustinmiished 
artists  than  any  other  ]^ace  in 
Europe. 

The  Accademia  della  Crusca, 
which  has,  for  a  length  of  ^ears, 
been  established  at  Florence,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description; 
and  this  Academy  is  now  imited 
with  two  others,  namely,  the  Fio- 
rentina,  and  the  Apatisii,  under 
the  name  of  Reale  Accademia  Fi(h 
rentina. 

There  are  several  good  Hotels 
at  Florence^,  and  the  markets  are 
constantly  well  stored  with  excel- 
lent eatables,  .fish  excited,  which 
is  never  fresh  but  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  The  Florence  wine  is 
good  and  wholesome,  but  the  same 
report  cannot  be  riven  of  the  wa- 
ter, except  that  mdch  comes  from 
Fiesole,  and  supplies  the  fountains 
of  the  Piazza- Santa- Croce,  and 
the  Palazzo-Pitti.  It  is  reociark- 
able,  however,  that  all  the  Flo- 
rence water,  when  analysed,  ap- 
pears   wholesome ;    and    conse- 

•ells  Anti-attrition  Grease  for  wheels ;  and 
likewise  repairs  English  travelling  carriagea 
renmrkably  well.  Shneidevi^s  is  a  rerj  ea* 
pacioos  and  good  Inn.  The  Quat&i  JViuioai, 
Md  The  Nuova  TqtK  are  also  goo4  Inns, 
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quently  it  seems  propable  that  the 
noxious  quality  may  proceed  from 
copper  vases  in  which  it  is  drftwn, 
and  usually  suffered  to  stand, 
thou^  large  glass  bottles,  secured 
by  St  case  of  reeds,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  water,  might  be  easily 
met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold 
dturing  winter,  very  hot  during 
summer,  but  delightful  in  autumn 
and  ^ringS 

Doctor  Kissock,  a  skilful  and 
experienced  English  Physician,  re- 
sides in  this  City. 

On  the  Vigil  of  the  Fe$ta  di  San 
Giovanni,    (the  Patron    Saint  of 
Florence,)  is  the  Corso  dei  Cocchi; 
or    Chariot  Race;    probably    an 
epitome  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
Games.       This    exhibition    takes 
place  in  the  Piazza  of  S*.  Maria 
Novella.       At    the    upper   and 
lower  end  of  the  Piazza  are  obe- 
lisks, to  each  of  which  is  fastened 
a  cord;  its  centre  being  held  up 
by  six  poles,  supported  by  men 
clothed  m  ancient  costume.  Round 
the  Piazza,  in  an  amphitheatrical 
form,  are  scaffoldings,  ornamented 
with   rough    fresco   paintings  of 
vases,  &c:,  which  produce,  how- 
ever, a  good  effect :  at  the  upper 
end  is  the  Royal  Box,  handsomely 
decorated:  under  the  scaffcddkigs 
are  posted  horse  and  foot  guards  ; 
and  round  the  Piazza,  above  the 
scaffoldings,    are   balconies,  win- 
dows, and  even  house-tops,  crowd- 
ed  with   spectators.      Were   the 
ehariots  made  in  the  ancient  form, 
this  exhibition  would  be  far  more 
interesting ;  but  they  are  modem, 
in  point  of  shape,  and  very  clumsy^, 

(c)  Person!  who  wish  to  preserve  heaUh 
in  Tnsoany,  should  be  earefal  never  to  «at 
sweet  things  made  with  orange-flower  watery 
fal!«ely  so'  called ;  it  being,  in  this  coantrjr, 
a  distillation  from  the  Italian  lanreMeat 

(d)  An  extraordinary  circumstance;  as 
the  small  wickerwork  carts  of  the  Tuscan 
peasants  in  shape  resemble  ancient  cars ;  and 
would,  if  slightly  decorated,  be  quite  proper 
for  the  Corso  dei  Cocchi. 

(je)  This  kind  of  race',  according  to  DiAy- 


exhibiting  nothing  l&e  antique 
costmne,  except  the  habit  of  the 
charioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di 
S.  Giovanni  homage  used  to  be 
paid  by  all  the  Tuscan  citiies  to 
their  Irince,  but  this  custom  is,  for 
the  present,'  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  pageants,  which  represented 
the  several  cities,  having  iMeen  near- 
ly destroyed  by  the  French. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  is 
the  Corso  dei  Barberi,  a  race  per- 
formed by  horses  without  riders', 
and  which,  from  the  multitude  of 
spectators,  the  splendour  of  the 
equipages,  and  the  gallant  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  who  attend  their 
Sovereign,  is  an  extremely  gay 
sight.  The  horses  have,  futened 
to  their  bodies,  little  spurs,  so  con- 
trived that  the  quicker  the  ani- 
mal gallops,  the  more  they  run 
into  mm.  The  race-ground  is  the 
longest  street  at  Florence,  where 
many  of  the  spectators  stand,  with- 
out any  defence  whatsoever,  fre- 
quently meeting  with  accidents  by 
ur^ng  the  horses  on.  When  these 
ammSs  reach  the  goal,  they  are 
stopped  by  a  large  piece  of  canvas, 
whicti  several  men  hold  up;  the 
Sovereign  then  announces  the  win- 
ning horse,  and  thus  ends  this 
amusement,  which  is  followed  by 
a  pretty  exhibition  of  Fire-works 
at  the  Palazzo- Vecchio'. 
'  The  Game  called  Palhne,  a  fa- 
vourite exercise  at  Florence,  merits 
notice,  because  it  was  played  by 
the  ancient  Romans ;  who  are  de- 
scribed as  striking  the  follis  with 
the  arm  guarded,  for  that  purpose, 
by  a  wooden  shield :  the  mode  of 

sius  of  Balieamassus,  was  one  of  the  most  an* 
cient  amnsements  of  Btruria  and  R01D9. 

(/)  So  univeni4l  is  the  rage  for  ^>Iendoar 
at  this  festival,'  that  a  nrilliner,  at  whose 
house  an  English  family  lodged,  absolutely 
hired  for  the  day,  at  a  great  expense,  a  coach 
with  two  footmen  in  laced  liveries,  that  she 
might  parade  about  the  streets  in  style ;  nay, 
further,  this  Person  and  her  apprentices, 
though  generally  dressed  in  the  plainest 
manner,  poetible,  i^ere  pow  adQrnea<with 
dii 
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playing  continues  preoisdy  the 
Mine  to  the  present  moment ;  and 
this  ^ame,  hke  most  of  the  ancient 
•xereises,  is  well  calculated  to  give 
courage  and  strength. 
>  TJve  Environs  of  Florence  are 
QxtremeW  interesting.  The  usual 
airing  of  the  upper  ranks  of  per- 
sons is  to  the  Boyal  Farmi,  or 
Ca$eini;  which  are  open  to  the 
Public  9i  all  hours ;  though  it  is 
unwholesome  to  walk,  ride,  or  drive, 
in  these  beautiful  farms  very  early 
in  the  morning ;  and  equally  preju- 
dicial to  remain  there  after  sunset. 
Careggi  de*  Medici,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Porta  San-Gallo, 
was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Lo- 
renzo il  Magnifico;  and  in  the 
Jiall  of  this  Villa  the  Platonic  So- 
ciety used  to  assemble,  and  form 
plans  for  those  stately  edifices  and 
patriotic  institutions  by  which  Lo« 
renzo  embellished  and  beneiited 
his  country.  The  house  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  whence  the 
ground  falls  gradually  almost  every 
way;  opening,  on  one  side,  to  a 
"view of  Florence;  on  another,  to 
a  p-ospect  of  Val  d' Arno ;  while, 
on  another,  rise  mountains,  co- 
vered with  neat  farm-houses  and 
magnificent  villas ;  and,  on  ano- 
ther, is  Fiesole,  dignified  with  ruins 
of  ancient  Etruscan  and  Romaa 
splendour ;  and,  to  complete  the 
deliciousness  of  the  situation,  cool 
and  refreshing  breezes  almost  con- 
stantly blow,  about  noon,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia^  and  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Careggi  unconscious 
of  oppressive  heat,  even  in  the 
dog-days  ; — no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  elegant  and  wi^e  Lorenzo 
should  have  called  this  his  favou- 
rite abode  I  Careggi,  hke  the  ge^- 
nerality  of  Tuscan  villas,  is  built 
t^on  arches ;  and  consists  of  an 
immense  ground-fioor  with  a  spa- 
eious  hall  in  its  centre,  and  several 
surrounding  rooms ;  every  ceiling 
being  arched,  and  every  apai  tment 
cool.  Abpve  stairs  is  another  large 
hall,  with  a  handsome   suite  of 


rooms,  tenainaied  \3ijf  a  t^rraee: 
and  round  the  third  stcNfy  runs  a 
gallery  which  commands  a  pros- 
pect so  extensive  that  it  seems  to 
overlook  all  Tuscany.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  house  are  noble  por- 
ticos. 

Poggi  Imperiale,  about  one  nuk 
from  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  royal 
Villa  containing  an  adiz^red  8tatue 
of  Adonis,  by  Michael  Angc^; 
and  Portraits  of  Petrarea,  and 
Laura,  by  Albert  Durer..  The 
prospects  from  this  spot  are  beau- 
tiful ;  and  tiot  far  hence  stands  ib» 
Monastery  of  S.  Matteo  in  Arcie- 
tri,  near  which  are  vineyards  that 
produce  the  celebrated  wine  caUed 
Verdea. 

Pratolino,  a  royal  Villa  about 
six  miles  from  the  Porta  S.  GallQ, 
is  famous  for  its  Garden ;  whioli 
contains  Water-works,  and  a  Sta- 
tue of  the  Apennine,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolino  is  the 
modem  Campo-Santo  of  Florence. 

Fiesole,  anciently  FcBmhP*  a  con- 
siderable City  of  Etruria,is  proudly 
seated,  on  a  summit  of  the  Apen- 
nine, in  a  most  enchanting  situa- 
tion, about  three  miles  and  ^  hatf 
from  the  Porta-Pinti,  by  the  M»- 
jano-road.  Light  carnages  may 
go  with  perfect  ease  and  saMy[,  as 
iox  as  Majano,  which  is  twQ*tbirdi 
of  the  way :  but  thence,  to  thi 
Francescan  Convent,  at  F^esolo, 
the  best  conveyance  is  a  irmn^mu ; 
which  the  Peasants  at  Majano  caa 
always  furnish.  Between  the  lat- 
ter place  and  Fiesole  is  $Ae  Docia; 
a  Monasteiy  built  bv  Michael 
Angelo,  and  delicioualy  situated. 
The  ancient  Etiniscan  Tovm  of 
Fiesole  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  long 
before  the  period  when  Sylla 
founded  a  colony  there :  the  Walls 
of  this  Town,  however,  are  itv  se- 
veral places  discoverable:  and  it 
seems  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
ivhich  they  present  themselves, 
that  they  were  thrown  down  by 
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of  Jmrge  hewp  ^tqnes  without  c$« 
meat,  Vk^  the  wall^  of  Poflm>eu 
an4  Pfe^tom.  Hwe*  lik§wis5§,  ar« 
remains  of  ^  Anaphitheatre,  i)uilt 
QQ  the  ri4§  of  ^  hill:  the  shape 
«Ad  9i3se  of  tt\9  Edi^ee,  soi»e  of 
the  staireaseg,  s^ftts,  |^n(^  c^v^s  for 
Tvild  be^tis,  tc^ether  with  the  re- 
servoir of  wat^  which  belonged 
tq  thie  thei^e,  way  be  traced » : 
^nd  h«re>  «^o,  id  ^n  anciept  Tem-* 
pie,  now  raofed,  and  made  into  a 
Chur(^.  Fourteen  fine  Colunjns 
\vitb  Ionic  Capitals,  the  Pave-v 
ip^^nt,  and  the  AJtap  of  the  ancient 
biijldipg  still  remain 5. though  the 
Altar  ba«  beeii  moved  from  its  ori- 
ginal wtuatian*  This  Temple  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Bacchus,  The  Walls  of  the 
Roman  Tqwn  may,  i»  some  places, 
be  traced ;  as  may  the  Pavement 
of  the  streets,  which  resembles 
th»t  pf  Perap^.  The  modem 
Town,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  cop- 
tsins  a  tpaeious  Cathedral,  built 
in  IQfia,  i^perentJy  on  the  site  of 
an  aneient  Temple ;  and  adomed 
with  SpnJpture  by  mm  da  Fiesole, 
and  An4r^a  Ferrueei,  Fiesolanoj 
ond  likewise  with  a  Picture  of  the 
IVIartyrdom  of  S.  Thomas,  by  Vol- 
tcrranq ;  her«,  aisQ,  are,  an  Jlpis^ 
copal  Pala^,  a  Seminary,  and  a 
Fraucesoan  Oenyent,  which  It^st 
stands  on  the  gpqt  called  ^00^0 

F<^h«^res^  about  fourteen 
milei  distant  from  Fiesole,  is  worth 
notifid;  net  only  because  it  has 
kem  immortalised  by  Milton,  but 
likeii^  on  aeeount  of  the  beauty 
Qf  the  eeuntry,  and  the  noble 
Cfftasa  of  Yallombro^a,  which 
stOl  contains  fine  Paintings ;  though 
the  finest  wer«,  aocorthng  to  re- 
port, remeved  when  the  Convent 

(f)  Thft  ?tnMri»«a  »'«  fe™«d  fof  baying 
i«v^«t«4  A»pbUhe%tTO«i  together  wjth  the 
games  called  C«ru/t\  and  O^cum  4fi  CQVttUt; 
'^^^  tkmi  t^  ^ff>^  °^  Rome  400,  comedians 
were  inyited,  by  the  Romans,  to  come  from 


vatsnppressad-  Vall<Hfttvr08i^it|el|. 

suffered  very  little  frqm  being  un» 
der  the  dominion  of  France ;  and 
the  Certosa  ii^  nqw  re-established^ 
Mules  are  the  peees^ary  eonvei^ 
anoe  for  persons  whQ  cannot 
walk;  there  being  no  oairiafi 
road  to  the  Convent, 

Lovers  of'  wild  scenery  would 
he  gratified  by  proceeding  frqnn 
Vallombrosa  to  t^  Abbeif  of  ik§ 
CamcUdoHi  about  thirty-six  mi^ea 
frpm*  Florence ;  and  thence  to  the 
Convmt  (^  Laverfj^ia  (mons  4ir 
vemus,}  about  fourteen  miles  fiiv? 
tlier.  The  formcar  of  these  Con* 
vents  was  suppressed  by  t^i. 
French;  who  cut  down  much  qI 
the  fine  wood  belonging  to  it :  nqw« 
however,  this  Cqnvent  is  re-estab- 
lished; though  its  inhabitant!, 
about  thirty  m  number*  are  \m 
poor  to  entertain  visitors  gratis; 
and  therefore  Travellers,  after 
eating  or  sleeping  under  its  rpqf, 
usually  make  a  present  to  the 
community.  The  convent  of  Ism 
vemia  never  was  disturbed  by  the 
French ;  and  contains,  at  presantf 
^bout  sixty  Capuchins. 

The  modern  Florentines,  likt; 
their  etrurian  ancestors,  ara  fn»4 
of  learning,  arts,  and  sciences  | 
and,  what  is  more  estimable  am 
endearing  to  Foreigners,  they  arft» 
generally  speakin§f,  mild,  good-hn* 
moured,  wann-bearted  and  friend^ 
ly.  The  Tuscan  peasantry,  conr 
sidered  oollectivefy,  are  pure  in 
their  morals  and  pastoral  in  theiy 
manner  of  living ;  and  the  peauliar 
comeliness  of  both  sexes  is  \9Vf 
'striking,  especially  in  that  tract  of 
country  which  extends  from  Flore 
ence  to  Pescia:  but  it  is  only 
among  the  peasantry  that  one  can 
form  a  just  idea  of  Italian  beauty  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  among  the 
peasantry  one  can  form  a  just  idea 

£tr«ri^  and  perfona  plajri,  fov  th«  SnI 
time,  at  Rome;  the  Romans  thin)ring  tlik^o 
sew  g»m«s  migbt  appease  tb«  SbdB,«adi  4tpp 
a  thfA  WBg  sielmwn. 
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of  the  Italian  character;  inhabi- 
tants of  populous  cities  being 
nearly  alike  whether  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  or  Rome. 
The  men  are  taU,  robust,  finely 
proportioned,  and  endowed  with 
that  entu'e  self-possession  which 
inspires  respect.  The  women  are 
of  a  middle  stature;  and  were  it 
not  for  bad  stays,  would  be  well 
made.  They  have  large,  languish- 
ing black  eyes,  accompanied  by 
that  expressive  brow  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  remarkable  and 
captivating  part  of  an  Italian  coun- 
tenance. Their  manners  are  un- 
commonly graceful ;  and,  instead 
of  curtsying,  they  gently  bow  their 
bodies,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  su- 
perior ;  a  practice  common,  indeed, 
throudiout  Italy.  These  peasants 
(like  tnose  of  Italy  in  general,)  are 
tolerably  well  informed  respect- 
ing the  history  of  their  country; 
and,  moreover,  so  fond  of  its 
Poets  as  firequentiy  to  know  their 
works  by  heart. 

When  two  young  peasants  agree 
to  marry,  the  banns  are  published 
three  times  in  a  parish  church; 
after  which  they  receive  the  nup- 
tial benediction.  The  bride's  por- 
tion is  paid  three  days  before  mar- 
riaee,  one  half  in  wearing-apparel, 
and  the  other  half  in  money; 
which  the  bridegroom  usually  ex- 
pends in  purchasing  jewels  for 
his  lady ;  which  consist  of  a  pearl 
necklace,  cross,  and  ear-rings,  fre- 
quently intermixed  with  rubies; 
and  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  sterling :  these  jewels  being 
considered  by  the  man  as  the  wo- 
man's exclusive  property :  indeed, 
money  so  invested  may  be  looked 
upon  as  i^aced  in  a  bank;  while 

(K)  Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  to  hold 
pum-braacbes  in  their  hands,  in  order  to 
procure  an  easy  delivery. 

(0  Children  in  Roman-Catholic  countries, 
however,  are  christened  immediately  after 
their  birth. 

(*)  An  elder  son  among  the  Greeks  was 
obliged  either  to  maintain  his  mother,  or  re- 
turn her  dower :  hence  Telemachus,  though 


the  interest  received  is  that  high 
gratification  which  the  woman  de- 
rives from   exhibiting   her   orna- 
ments on    gala-days;    and   these 
ornaments  continue  in  the  family 
for  ages,  unless  the  pressing  call 
of  necessity  compel  them  to    be 
pawned,  or  sold.    When  the  Sposa 
IS  taken  in  labour,  the  husband, 
after    procuring    medical     help, 
deems  it  his  next  duty  to  get  some 
of  what  is  denominated  The  life- 
giving  plant,  ialeatrice  the  peasants 
call  it,)  which  he  places  on  her 
bed ;   and  without  which,  he  be- 
lieves his  child  cannot  be  bom. 
Tliis  custom  is  derived  from  the 
Greeks  **.    About  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  an  infant,  its  parents 
give  a  christeninj^  dinner  S  to  thar 
relations ;  on  which  occasion  eveiy 
guest  brings  a  present,  as  was  the 
practice  at  Athens ;  and  the  din- 
ner is  served  dish  by  dish,  likewise 
an  ancient  custom.    On  the  hus- 
band's demise  the  eldest  son  be- 
comes heir-at-law ;  but  is  obliged 
to  portion  his  sisters ;  and  eimer 
maintain  his  mother,  or  return  her 
dower  ^ :  all  his  relations  frequently 
live  with  him :  but  the  largeness 
of  the  family  creates  no  conftision ; 
there  being  a    superior  over  tiie 
men,  and  another  over  the  women, 
who  allot,  to  evMy  person,   their 
business ;  which  is  tnus  kept  dis- 
tinct.    A  Tuscan  farmer  shares 
equally  with  his  lord  in  the  pro- 
duce of  an  estate ;  and  the  owner 
even  provides  seeds,  plants,'  ma- 
nure, implements  of  husbancby,  in 
short,  whatever  may  be  requisite 
for  the  cultivation   of  the  land. 
The  upper  class  of  farmers  usuidly 
possess  a  horse  and  a  market-cart, 
a  waggon,   and  a  pair  of  large 

he  sustained  great  losses  by  means  of  Pene- 
lope's suitors,  thinks  it  imprudent  to  send  her 
home  to  her  father;  because  that  could  not  be 
done  without  returning  her  dower — 

**I  could  not  now  repay  so  ^at  a  sum. 
To  the  old  Man,  should  I  dismiss  her  home 
Against  her  will." 

HoMSs's  (%fMy. 
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dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw  the 
waggon  and  the  plough,  whose 
colour  seldom,  '  if  ever,  varies* 
throughout  southern  Italy,  and 
whose  beauty  is  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  their  masters.  The  female 
peasants,  besides  working  in  the 
vineyards  almost  equally  hard  with 
the  men,  often  earn  mone^  by 
keeping  poultry,  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  lambs;  whose  fleecy 
coats  the  children  decorate,  on  the 
Festa  di  San  Giovanni,  with  scar- 
let ribbons  tied  in  fantastic  knots  : 
and  by  the  aid  of  money  thus  ac- 
quired, wearing-apparel,  and- other 
necessaries,  are  purchased.  Shoes 
and  stockings  are  deemed  super- 
fluous, and  merely  ornamental, 
even  by  the  women ;  who  carry 
them  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  im 
they  reach  a  town;  when  these 
seemingly  embarrassing  decora- 
tions are  put  on:  for  me  Conta- 
dina  is  as  vain  of  her  appearance 
as  the  Dama  nobile  ;  and,  no  won- 
der— since  the  picturesque  dresses 
and  lovely  countenances  of  these 
peasants  arrest  every  eye,  and 
shew  them,  perhaps  too  plainly, 
how  strong  are  their  powers  of 
attraction  ^  The  phraseology  of 
the  Florentine  peasants  is  wonder- 
fully elegant:  but  the  most  re- 
markable quality  of  these  persons 
is  their  industry ;  for,  during  the 
hottest  weather,  they  toil  all  day 
without  sleep;  and  seldom  retire 
early  to  rest :  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fatigue,  tncylive  almost  en- 
tirely upon  bread,  fruit,  pulse,  and 
the  common  wine  of  the  country : 
however,  though  their  diet  is  light, 
and  their  personal  exertions  are 
almost  perpetual,  they  commonly 
attain  old  age;  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  flesole. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
a  Dance  given,  at  Careggi  di  Ric- 
cardi,  by  the  family  of  the  Author 
of  this  Work,  to  all  the  surround- 


ing peasants.  '*  Our  ball-room  was 
a  lofty  apartment  sixty  feet  by 
thirty ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceihn^  hung  a  lustre,  composed  of 
such  light  materials  that  every  puff 
of  wind  gave  it  motion :  indeed  it 
had  the  appearance  of  being  con« 
tinually  turned  round  by  an  invi- 
sible hand:  this  lustre  we  fUled 
with  candles;  and  the  walls,  which 
were  adorned  with  full-length  por- 
traits of  the  Medici-Princes,  we 
likewise  decorated  with  festoons  of 
vines,  olive-branches,  flowers,  and 
lamps,  so  that  the  whole  apart- 
ment resembled  an  illuminated  ar- 
bour. At  sunset,  on  the  appointed 
day,  our  guests  appeared  altoge- 
ther upon  a  lawn  leading  to  the 
villa,  preceded  by  their  own  band 
of  music  :  and  no  sooner  did  this 
procession  reach  our  hall  door,  than 
the  musicians  struck  up  a  hvely 
tune ;  while  the  dancers,  as  they 
entered,  formed  a  quadrille,  which 
would  have  been  applauded  on  any 
opera-sta^.  Wnen  this  dance 
with  finished,  the  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  the  top 
of  the  hall,  where  we  were  seated, 
p'aying  their  compliments  to  us 
was  as  much  ease  and  elegance  as 
if  they  had  been  educated  in  a 
court :  and  then  commencing  an- 
other quadrille,  different  from,  but 
quite  as  pretty  as  the  first.  With 
a  succession  of  these  dances  we 
were  amused  till  supper ;  after 
which  our  visitors,  who  had  been 
regaled  with  punch,  a  liquor  they 
particularly  relish,  came  once  more 
to  us ;  when  the  women  returned 
thanks  for  their  entertainment, 
kissed  our  hands,  and,  presenting 
their  own  to  their  partners,  bowed 
and  retired." 

Another   circumstance,   which 
occurred  to  the  family  of  the  Au-  . 
thor,  and  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  detail,  serves  to  shew 
the  grateful  and  delicate  turn  of 


CO  The  ancient  and  elegant  cofltume  of  the  Tuscan  peasants  is  less  freqnently  worn 
than  it  used  to  be  twenty  yean  since. 
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mind  pof9M«e4  hf  the  Tiucaa 
Peasants. 

*'  One  da)F,  as  we  war«  walking 
near  Careggi,  we  observed  a  girl, 
apparently  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  watching  a  flock  of  goats, 
and  at  the  same  time  spinnipg 
with  great  diligence ;  her  tattered 
garments  bespoke  extreme  poverty ; 
but  her  air  was  peculiarly  dignified, 
and  her  countenance  so  interesting, 
that  we  were  irresistibly  impelled 
to  give  her  a  few  crazie.  Jov  and 
gratitude  instantly  animated  her 
iine  eyes  while  she  exclaimed; 
**  Never,  till  this  moment,  was  I 
worth  so  much  money  I" — Struck 
by  her  words  and  manner,  we  in- 
quired her  name  ;  likewise  asking 
where  her  parents  lived  ?  **  My 
name  is  Teresa,"  replied  she ;  "but, 
alas,  I  have  no  parents."  **  No 
parents ! — ^who,  then,  takes  care 
of  you  ?"  —  **  The  Madonna." — 
**  But  who  brought  you  up  ?"  — 
**  A  peasant  in  Vallombrosa :  I 
was  her  nurse-child ;  and  I  have 
heard  her  say  my  parents  delivered 
me  into  her  care ;  but  that  she  did 
not  know  their  name.  As  I  grew 
up  she  almost  starved  me ;  and, 
'what  was  worse,  beat  me  so  cru- 
elly, that,  at  length,  I  ran  away 
from  her."  **  And  where  do  you 
live  now?"  "  Yonder,  in  the 
plain  (pointing  to  Val  d'Arno) ; 
I  have  fortunately  met  with  a  mis«. 
tress  who  feeds  me,  and  lets  me 
sleep  in  her  bam :  this  is  her  flock." 
**  And  are  you  happy  now  ?"  *  ■  Q 
yes!  very  happy.  At  first,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  lonesome  sleeping  in 
the  bam  by  myself;  'tis  so  far 
from  the  house;  but  I  am  used 
to  it  now :  and  indeed  I  have  not 
much  time  for  sleep ;  being  obliged 
to  work  at  night  when  I  come 
home ;  and  I  uways  go  out  with 
the  goats  at  day-break:  however, 
I  do  very  well ;  for  I  get  plen^ 
of  breadf  and  grapes  ;  and  my 
mistress  never  beats  me."    After 


our  new  acquaintance  v^th  %  pa4 
-<^but  to  describe  the  «estasy  tij§ 
gift  produced  is  impossible.— 
"  Now,"  cried  she  (when  a  flood 
of  tears  had  enabled  l^r  tq  speak), 
''  now  I  can  purchase  a  ^prcijia" 
—now  I  can  go  to  m^^s,  9nd  pe- 
tition the  Madonna  to  preserve 
my  kind  b>enefactresses I" 

On  taking  leave  of  this  inte- 
resting creature,  we  desired  sh» 
would  sometimes  pay  us  a  visit: 
our  invitation,  however,  was  onjy 
answered  by  a  bow :  and,  to  'our 
regret,  we  neither  $aw  nor  heaid 
of  her  again,  tiU  the  da^  before 
our  departure  from  Car^i;  when 
it  appeared  that,  immediately  ^er 
her  mterview  with  us,  she  h«d 
been  attacked  by  the  small-pox, 
and  was  only  just  recovered. 

During  the  next  summer,  al- 
though we  again  resided  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  we,  for  a 
considerble  time,  f»aw  uothing  q{ 
Teresa.  One  day,  however,  w« 
observed  a  lieautiful  white  goat 
browsing  near  our  houie ;  and,  oii 
going  out,  perceived  our  ProUgk 
with  her  whole  flock.  Wq  new 
inquired,  almost  angrily,  why  $bft 
had  not  visited  us  befire?  —  *'  I 
was  fearful  of  ohtmding,"  replied 
the  scrupulous  jfirl  ;  '^  but  I 
have  watched  you  at  a  distance, 
ever  since  vour  return  ;  and  I 
could  not  forbear  comiug  rathw 
nearer  than  usu9.l  to-day,  in  the 
hope  that  you  might  notioe  me." 
We  gave  her  a  seudo,  and  a^aw 
desired  she  would  sometimes  call 
upon  us.  **  No,"  replied  she,  "  I 
am  not  properly  dressed  to  eni^g 
your  doors ;  but,  with  the  «eudQ 
you  have  kindly  giyen  lue,  I  shftU 
immediately  purchase  4  »tQo]£  q{ 
flax;  and  then,  should  fee  Ma- 
donna bless  me  with  health  tQ 
work  hard,  I  m»y  soon  hf  abto, 
by  selling  my  thread,  to  buy  de- 
cent apparel,  and  wait  upon  you, 


(m)  Witboat  a  corona  a\»  iBi»m^  t^  tktt  A^  m«14  Mk  be  permitted  to  go  to  mass. 
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clothed  inth  the  fruits  of  you? 
bounty/'— And,  iikleed,  it  wa»  not 
lonft  befove  we  h«d  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly 
Pressed,  and  exhibiting  a  pieture 
Qf  content." 

According  to  the  exceUent  Law9 
of  the  Emperor  Leopoldo,  no 
man  ean  be  imprisoned  for  debt, 
though  creditors  have  power  to 
seize  the  m-opertjr  of  their  debtors ; 
and  no  onence  is  punishable  with 
d«ath,  though  muraerers  are  eon- 


demned  to  perpetual  labour' aa 
gaUey^daves :  and  to  these,  and 
Diany  other  equaDy  wise  regula* 
tions,  made  by  Leopoldo,  are  at- 
tributable the  almost  total  exemp- 
tion from  robbery  and  murder 
which  this  country  has  long  en- 
joyed; and  the  increase  to  itf. 
population  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  an  astonishing 
difference,  as  the  original  number 
was  only  one  million*. 


QUXfTEK  IV. 


PISA. 

9ito»tion,  rappeffd  origin,  Md  prasent  app««raQe«  of  Fisa^DnCnoi-Baptistery— CaQpanilf 
— Campo-iSanto— Sonnet  to  Orief— Chiesa  de'  CavaUeri-^Palazzo  de'  Ca^alieri— Chies«  di 
Sao  Fredtaoo — di  8«.  Anna— di  Sa.  C'aterina — di  S.  Paolo  all*  Orto— di  S.  Francesco— 
Charch  belonging  to  the  Conaervatorio  di  S.  Silvestro— Chiese  di  S.  Matteo— di  S. 
Pierino — di  3.  Michele  in  Borgo— di  S.  Vito— dell*  Spina— di  g.  Andrea  in  Chinseca— 
di  S.Martino — Palaszi-Lanfranchi- Tqnini — ^Lanfreducci— Casa-Mecherini— PaIazzo-Set4 
—Royal  Palace— Hospitals,  ftc^Onirersity — ^Torre  della  Specol a— Botanic  Garden— 
4^Dci«nt  Vapoar^Bath—SuppresMd  Charoh  of  S.  Feliee — dubterrapean  part  of  S.  MirheU 
in  Borgo^Aqnednet  of  CaldaeoUi— Modem  Hatha— Mountain  of  S.  Gialtano — Modern 
^qiltdact — Canal-<-Royal  F^rin^Chanicter  of  the  Pivana — Hotels— FouatainWater-^ 
Tll«»tre-~9ridgafr^BAttle  of  tha  Bridge— lUaoiination  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri— CarnivM 
—Climate. 


PxsAj  (anciently  PtW,  a  conside- 
rable Town  of  Etniria,)  stands,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amo,  Ibrty-elght 
miles  distant  from  Florence,  four- 
teen from  Leghorn,  and  six  from 
the  Me(Uterranean  sea.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarhassus  affirms,  that  this 
Town  existed  before  the  Trojan 
war:  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Arcadians,  soon 
after  that  period ;  but,  according 
to  other  authorities,  it  was  founded 
by  a  Colony  of  Pjsaeans,  who  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Btru- 
riji  at  their  return  from  Troy.  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  the  ca- 
pital of  a  great  republic,  whose 
conquering  fleet  was  a  terror  to 
the  Sftra^enSy   a  scourge  to  the 


African  corsairs,  and  a  check  upon 
the  ambition  of  Genoa :  and  with 
innumerable  spoils,  taken  from  the 
flrst-mentioned  people,  most  of 
the  present  buildings  at  Pisa  were 
erected.  This  City  is,  -next  to 
Florence,  the  largest  in  Tuscany; 
but  though  its  walls  are  near  five 
miles  in  circumference,  they  do 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  con- 
tain above  eighteen  thousand 
persons.  The  Streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  excellently  paved; 
the  Bridges  elegant ;  the  Quay  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  Cathedral. 
Baptisteiy,  Leaning  Tower,  and 
Campo-Santo,  renders  these  ma- 
jestic Jldifices  particularly  striking 


(a)  It  is  said  that  the  >te  Orwd-Doke  el  TnsotBy  alm>g»(e4  smm  af  his  fethet»a  Law*. 
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and  beautiful.  The  Arno  tra- 
verses the  City  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent;  and  divides  it  nearly 
into  two  equal  parts. 

JTie  Duomo,  a  Greco-Araba- 
Pisano  structure,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Latin  cross,  built  (as  already 
mentioned,)  in  the  eleventh  een-. 
tury,  under  the  guidance  of  Bus- 
chetto,  a  Grecian,  is  remarkable 
for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
marbles ;  and,  next  to  the  cathe- 
drals of  Milan  and  Siena,  per- 
haps the  finest  Church  of  its  kind 
in  Italy*.  The  eastern  front  is 
ornamented  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Columns  ;  some  of  which 
are  Grecian  marble,-  others  ori- 
ental granite,  and  one  is  porphyry; 
among  these  the  most  strikmg  are 
six  magnificent  ancient  Columns 
which  adorn  the  three  celebrated 
Doors  of  bronze ;  and  are  said  to 
bie  either  Grecian  or  Egyptian 
workmanship.  TJje  Doors  were 
designed  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
and  cast  by  P.  D.  Portigiani ;  that 
in  the  centre,  the  least  beauti- 
ful of  the  three,  represents  the 
Life  of  the  Madonna;  and  is 
surrounded  by  figures  of  Saints 
and  Prophets,  and  embellished  with 
an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right 
and  left  represent  the  Life  of  the 
Saviour,  beginning  with  his  birth, 
and  ending  with  his  crucifixion ; 
they  are  likewise  embellished  with 
a  border,  nearly  similar  to  the  one 
already  described.  The  Mosaics, 
in  the  Arches  above  the  Doors, 
were  done  by  Fillippo  di  Lorenzo 
Palidini.  The  Architrave  of  the 
eastern  Door  was  taken  from  an 
ancient  edifice :  and  the  Door 
which  fronts  the  Campanile,  is 
esteemed  for  its  antiquity ;  though 
not  remarkable  for  merit  of  any 
other  kind.  The  inside  of  the 
Church  is  adorned  with  seventy- 

(o)  The  Pisans  contecrated  tlieir  plunder, 
gained  m  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens 
of  Palermo,  in  1063,  to  the  erection  of  this 
Cathedral ;  which  was  finished  before  the  end 


four  lofty  Columns;  sixty-two  ofi 
which  are  oriental  granite;   and 
the  rest  rare  marble :  and  although 
most  of  these  Columns  were  ori- 
ginally unequal    in    height,    Bjod 
consequently  ill  adapted  to  match, 
yet  so  well  has  the  architect  dis- 
posed of  and  added  to  them,  that 
even  the  most  observing  eye  per- 
ceives   no    want    of    ^mmetry. 
Twelve  Altars,  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo   and   executed    by 
Stagio  Stagi,  adorn  the  walls   of 
this  Edifice.    Tlie  High-altar  is 
.  magnificently  decorated  with  lapis 
lazuli  I*,  verde  antique,  brooatdlo 
di  Spagna,  bronze  gilt,  giallo  di 
Siena,  ^c, :  the  Tribuna  contains 
two  porphyry  Columns,  with  pecu- 
liarly elegant  Capitals  and  Bases ; 
that  near  the  episcopal  throne  is 
embellished  with  the  best  works  of 
Stagi,  and  bears  a  bronze  Angel 
greatly  admired.    The  decorations 
of  the  opposite  Column  were  exe- 
cuted by  Foggini ;  and  thie  Group 
of  angels  on  a  golden  field,  which 
adorns  the  great  Arch,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Seats  for  the  Canons  (a  sort 
of  Wooden  Mosaic  introduced  into 
Tuscany  in  the  time  of  Brunel- 
lesco,)  merit  notice.   The  foui*  Pic- 
tures of  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  S*.  Mar- 
gherita,   and  S*.  Caterina,  are  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  the  Mosaic 
on  the  Ceiling,  representing   the 
Saviour,    the    Madonna,    and  S. 
John,    was    executed   by  Gaddo 
Gaddi  and  other  artists,  in  1321. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  great  cross 
is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Ranieri ;  whose 
Sarcophagus  rests  on  a  pedestal  of 
red  Egyptian  granite,  adorned  with 
other  valuable  marbles:  the  sar- 
cophagus is  of  verde  di  Polcevera, 
the  Altar  of  giallo  di  Siena,  and 
the  Balustrades  are  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble :  the  M^hole  was  executed  bv  B. 
G.  Foggini,  at  the  command  of 

of  the  eleventh  century. 

(p)  Lapis  lasnli  is  said  to  be  the  Cyanavm 
of  the  ancients ;  and  Great  Tartarjr  is  sup- 
posed to  prodaca  the  best 
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Cosimo  III,  in  honour  of  S.  Ra- 
nieri,  who  died  in  1161,  and  was 
proclaimed,   by  the   Pisans,  their 
Patron  Saint.    This  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi, 
representing    the    Madonna    en- 
throned and  attended  by  Angels ; 
and  an  antique  Grecian,  or  Ro- 
man   Statue,    said   to    represent 
Mars,  though  now  caJled  S.  £feso. 
On  the  left  ^ide  of  the  great  cross 
is  the  Chapel  of  the  Hohr  Sacra- 
ment ;  which  contains  a  Ciborio  of 
massjr  silver,  and  an  altar  adorned 
with  silver  Bassi-rilievi  ;  both  well 
executed,  after  the  designs  of  Fojj- 
gini :  the  Balustrades  are  of  inlaid 
marble;   and  here,  likewise,  is  a 
Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  Church,  over  the 
great  entrance-doors,  is  a  beau- 
tiful Bar,  or  gallery,  ornamented 
with  Bassi-rUievi,    by  Giovanni, 
the  son  of  Niccolo  Pisano  ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this 
fine  work,  which  originally  adorned 
a  pulpit,  is  now  placed  so  high, 
that  its  merits  are  scarce  discerni- 
ble :   it  represents  Scriptural  His- 
tories. ,  The  centre-aisle  contains  a 
Pulpit  of  inlaid  marble,  supported 
by  two  small  Columns;  the  one 
porphyry,  the  other  oriental  bro- 
catello;    and   the   first  is  parti- 
cularly curious,    from  consisting 
of  various  pieces  so  well  joined 
that  it  may  l)e  properly  denomi- 
nated Breccia  porfirea :    the   se- 
cond  is   the  finest   specimen  of 
its   sort  in  Italy.    The  Pillar,  on 
tiie  ri^ht,  which  supports  the  cu- 
pola, IS  ornamented  with  a  Picture 
by  F.  B.  Gozzoli,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  it  represents  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  disputing  with  an 
assembly  of  Ecclesiastics ;  and  the 
Pillar,  on  the  left,  is  adorned  with 
a  Picture  of  S.  Agnes,  by  Andrea 
dd  Sarto!   Among  the  Pictures 
not  already  mentioned,  those  best 
worth   notice  are— the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour  surrounded  with 
Saints,  attributed  to  Pierino  del 


Vagja  and  G.  A.  Sodiani— S.  Ra- 
nieri  putting  on  the  Religious  Ha- 
bit, by  Cav.  B.  Luti— the  Death 
of  S.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G.  Melani, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv — the  three  Maries  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  by  G.  Bilivert — 
the  Adoration  of  the  Serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  by  O.  Rimmaldi — 
Habakkuk  borne  by  an  Angel,  by 
Bilivert — Judith  giving  the  head 
of  Holofemes  to  her  Servant ;  and 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour  and 
Saints,  originalhr  painted  by  Pas- 
signano,  and  adcfed  to  by  Tempesti 
— ^God  the  Father,  Raphael,  and 
other  Angels,  by  Salembini — and 
the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, by  Tempesti.  The  bronze 
Gryphon  on  the  top  of  the  Duomo 
is  a  curious  antique  Intaglio,  sup- 
posed to  be  Egyptian  workman- 
ship.     ^ 

The  Baptistery y  called  a  Ger- 
man-Gothic Structure,  erected  (as 
has  been  already  mentioned)  by 
Diotisalvi,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  an  octagon  of  white  marble; 
and  its  principal  entrance  displays 
two  large  and  two  small  Columns, 
similar  to  those  which  adorn  the 
great  doors  of  the  Duomo. 

The  inside  of  this  Edifice  resem- 
bles an  ancient  .temple.  Twelve 
Arches,  supported  by  eight  vast 
Columns  of  Sardinian  granite,  and 
four  pilasters  of  white  marble,  serve 
as  the  base  to  a  second  row  of 
Pilasters,  on  which  rest  the  Cu- 
pola. The  Capitals  of  the  pillars 
and  pilasters,  are  antique.  The 
Font,  elevated  on  three  steps  of 
beautiful  marble,  is  adorned  with 
IntaM  and  Mosaics,  so  weU  exe- 
cuted, that  they  appear  to  have 
been  done  long  before  the  building. 
On  the  margin  are.  four  places  for 
the  immersion  of  infants ;  and,  in 
the  centre,  is  a  large  basin  for  the 
immersion  of  adults :  this  practice 
of  immersion,  however,  has  been 
abandoned  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Pulpit,  one  of  Niccolo 
Pisano  s  best  works,  is  supported 
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br  nine  Gdumns  of  preeious  mur- 
bre,  and  ornamented  ^th  Bcunsi^ 
TiliH>i,  formed  out  of  oriental  aia" 
b««ter  and  Parian  marble.  The 
first  piece  represents  the  Birth  of 
©ur  Savioiil- — the  second,  the 
Adpwition  of  the  Magi— the  third, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple — 
the  ftnsrtii,  the  Crucifixion  (much 
inferior  to  the  rest) — the  fifth,  the 
Last  Judgment.  This  Baptistery 
was  finished  in  1153;  at  which 
period  Pisa  is  said  to  hx^  been  so 
populous,  that  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  one  flwin,  from  every 
fiimiiy,  sufficed  to  pay  for  this  no- 
ble edifice  •*. 

The  Campanthy  or  Leaiting 
Tower,  begun  by  Gaiglielmo,  a 
Oerman,  and  Bonnano,  Pisano, 
laboutthe  year  1174,  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  neady  190  feet  in 
height,  and  declining  above  13  feet 
frotei  its  perpeTicBcwhir.  This  beau- 
tiful Edifice  tjonsists  of  EigW; 
Stories,  adorned  with  two  hundred 
«nd  sevefn  Columns  of  granite  and 
other  marbles,  many  of  which  have 
evidently  been  taken  from  ancient 
buildings.  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  respectable  wri- 
ters, it  appears  that  this  Tower 
Originally  was  straight;  though 
some  accidental  cause,  such  as  an 
earthquake,. the  great  fire  at  Pisa, 
or  the  natural  looseness  of  the  soil, 
has  produced  its  present  extraor- 
dinary inclination:  and  in  that 
part  of  the  Campo-Santo  where 
the  life  of  S.  Ranieri  is  painted, 
Ve  see  this  now  leaning  Tower  per- 
fectly upright,  and  consisting  of 
Seven  Stories  only :  may  not, 
therefore,  the  Eighth  Story,  which 
rather  inclines  on  the  contrary  side 
to  the  others,  have  been  added,  in 
latter  times,  as  a  balance,  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  Edifice  from  fall- 
ing ?    The  Stairs  leading  up  to  the 

((f)  Pisa,  at  the  period  aboTe-in«ntioii«d, 
was  supposed  to  contain  13,400  families ;  and, 
reckoning:  live  persons  to  each  family,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  will  amooat  to  6/,000— but 
the  i»optti*tioft  of  thi«  oity,  dunag  its  most 


summit  of  1hi)i  Tower  are  «a^  bf 
ascent;  aod  the  view  fi^m  the 
eighth  Gallery  is  very  extensive. 

The  Campo-Santo,  or  ancient 
Burial-Ground*  the  most  beautifhi 
£difiee  at  Pisa,  and  unique  in  its 
kind,  is  a  vast  tlecten)^le,  sur- 
rounded by  sixty-two  light  and 
elegant  Gt)thic  Arcade*  of  the 
Greco- Araba  School:  thfey  arc 
composed  of  white  maibte,  and 
pavMl  with  the  sanve  mraterial. 
Archbishop  UbaMo  Lanfranci, 
who  Was  contemporaiy  with  Ri- 
chard C(Bur-de-lion,  and  his  bro- 
ther warrior  in  the  Holy  Land, 
brought  tx)  Pisa  a  large  quantity  t)t 
earth  from  Mount  Calvary,  and 
deposited  it  on  the  spot  rotmd 
which  the  Arcades  of  me  Campo- 
Santo  are  now  erected.  He  is, 
Iherefore,  supposed  to  have  given 
the  first  idea  of  this  Edifice  in 
12«0 ;  and  the  present  structmt, 
eighteen  years  afterward,  was  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  who  finished  it  in 
1283'.  The  Statues  over  the  prin- 
cipal Door  are  by  Giovanni  Pi- 
sano; they  stand  in  •a  kind  of 
Temple,  and,  among  them,  is  the 
Sculptor  himself,  kneeling  to  the 
Madonna.  The  Sarcophagi  under 
the  arcades  are  chiefly  o4*  Parian 
marble.  Here  is  the  Tomb  of  the 
Countess  Beatrice,  who  died  in 
1113,  and  was  mother  to  the  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda,  the  last 
desceiydant  from  the  Counts  of 
Tuscany.  On  this  Sarcophagus 
is  represented  in  basso-rtlievo,  the 
"Chase  of  Meleager,  according  to 
some  opinions,  and  the  Stoiy  of 
Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  according 
to  others :  however,  be  this  as  it 
pay,  the  merit  of  the  work  proves 
it  an  ancient  production,  ap- 
plied, in  latter  ages,  to  its  present 
use ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  ^lis 

flourishing  state,  issaid  to  fasv««aioimt«i  to 
150,000  ResidentK. 

(r)  Some  historians  suppose  fhe  'Oatnpo- 
8aiito  was  completed,  in  1881,  durinff  (bfc 
aenith  of  the  bhort-livell  prmfperitj  '<^  41* 
Pisan  Eepublie. 
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t^hi'ch  Nict>lo  Pi^tino,  and  his  son, 
used  tt)  Mudy.    Here,  likewise,  is 
an   ^tlbiettt  Vftsfe,  embellished  witti 
&et»^-niU^,  reptfesentinj^  Baccha^ 
nalian  Mysteries,  and  which  seems 
to   ha^  been  one  of  thte  vessels 
employed  by  the  Grfeeks  and  Ro- 
tnans  in  their  religious  cereidohies. 
RtVu^  the  walls  are  IVescos  of  the 
fourtfeettth  and  fifteenth  cetitiiry; 
which,  howfetfer  dteficient  in  many 
resj>fecll8,  cannot  but  yield  pleasure 
to  those  pfersonS  Who  wish,  on  their 
entranoe  into  Italy^  to  view  the 
works  of  the  Revivers  of  art  Art 
aftferwards  brought  to  exquisite  per- 
fection.   In  the  first  diviswn  of 
the  Artadfe,  on  thfe  westerh  waU, 
are  six  lasge  Pictures,  representing 
the  Life  of  S.  Ranieri;  the  three 
upper  ones  being  by  Simone  Mem- 
mi  ;  the  three  under  ones,  by  An- 
tonio, balled  Veheziano :  and  they 
particuluriy  merit  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  costume  accurately 
preserved    throughout    them    all, 
and  likewise  because  they  show 
how  ships  were  armed  and  rigged 
in  the  days  of  S.  Ranieri.     In  one 
of  these  Pictures  is  the  Campanile : 
they  all  are  supposed  to  have  been 
begun  in  1300.     The  second  divi- 
sion contains  six  Paintings,  rejjre- 
senting  the  Life  and  Death  of  Saints 
Efeso  and  Potito,  done    by   Spi- 
nello  Spinelli,  Aretino,  about  the 
year  1400.      The    third  division 
contains  six  Paintings,  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Job,  by  CKotto : 
so  injured,  however,  by  the  hand 
of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish thehi,  although,  in  1623, 
they  were  retouched,  by  Marus- 
celli.    The  other  Paintings  of  this 
Arcade  are  said  to  have  been  done 
by  Nelli  di  Vanni,  Pisano.    The 
two  first  Pictures  in  the  second 
Arcade  represent  the  History  of 
Esther,  by  Ghirlandajo ;  retouched, 
however,  by  Aurelio,  or   Bacci'o 
Lomi.    The  second  division  of  this 
Arcade    contains  the   History  of 
JucUtii  5  "Which  is  modem,  iU-done, 


fmd  dftmageJ.  The  -fl^st  division 
bt  the  northern  Arcade  contains 
four  Pictures,  representing  the 
Creation,  by  Bunalmacco,  who 
flourished  iti  the  beginning  of  the 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  other 
paintings  which  adorn  this  Arcadie 
tthose  over  the  Doors  of  the  Cha- 
pels excepted)  represent  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis ;  and  were  begun  by  B.  Gozzoli, 
in  1464,  and  finished  in  the  short 
spax^  of  two  years.  The  first  of 
these  numerous  Pictures  contains 
the  famous  Vergognosa  di  Ccmoipo- 
Santo ;  and  otief  the  Chapel-door 
is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
which  work  Gozzoll  established  his 
reputation  among  the  Pisans,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  employ  him 
m  painting  their  Campo- Santo; 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  ge* 
neral  merit  of  the  picture,  but  be*- 
cause  it  exhibited  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  his  mistress,  a  Pisan  girl* 
whom  he  drew,  to  display  his  imi- 
tative powers.  Over  the  same 
Door  is  the  Annunciation,  attri* 
buted  to  Stefano  Fiorentino ;  and 
the  fifth  lower  Picture  from  this> 
is  particularly  interesting,  as  it 
icontains  several  Portraits  of  illus- 
trious Persons,  and  among  them 
that  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  Over 
the  Door  of  the  second  Chapel  is 
the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna, 
by  Taddeo  Bartoli;  and  in  the 
fifth  lower  Picture,  beyond  thi% 
Chapel,  are  portraits  of  other  iK 
lustrious  Persons,  among  whom 
the  Painter  has  placed  himself, 
though  his  figure  is  almost  totally 
obliterated.  These  works,  by  Goz- 
zoli,  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
best  preserved  of  any  in  the  Campo- 
Santo.  The  Paintings  of  the  east- 
em  Arcade,  as  far  as  the  Chapel- 
door,  are  by  Zaccaria  Rondinosi, 
Pisano,  and  were  executed  in  1666 ; 
they  represent  the  history  of  King 
Ozia,  and  Balteshazzar's  Feast. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  are  three  Paint- 
ings, said  to  be  bv  Buffialmacco, 
and  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
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Resiturection,  and  Ascension  of 
the  Saviour.  The  next  Picture  in 
that  part  of  the  southern  Arcade 
not  already  described,  represents 
the  Triumphs  of  Death,  and  was 
done  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century :  it  contains  several 
portraits.  The  second  large  Pic- 
ture, by  the  same  master,  is  the 
Universal  Judgment,  in  which  So- 
lomon is  represented  as  dubious 
whether  he  may  go  to  Heaven  or 
Hell.  The  next  Picture,  or  rather 
a  compartment  of  the  last,  repre- 
sents banters  Iglmo;  and  was 
Painted  by  Bernardo  Orcagna, 
brother  to  Andrea,  and  restored  by 
Sollazino,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1530.  The  fourth  Picture  re- 
presents the  History  of  the  An- 
chorites, by  Laurati,  the  pupil  of 
Giotto :  and  over  the  Great  Door 
is  an  Assumption,  by  Simone 
Memmi,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
Pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the 
immense  number  of  countenances 
contained  in  these  paintings,  we 
scarce  find  two  alike.  The  faces, 
generaQy  speaking,  are  well  done ; 
me  figures  and  drapery  stifiP;  the 
perspective  is  bad;  but  the  bor- 
ders, which  form  the  several  com- 
partments, are  particularly  elegant. 
Among  the  Monuments  is  that  of 
Count  Algarotti,  erected  by  Frede- 
ric the  Great,  of  Prussia ;  but  re- 
markable only  for  the  beauty  of 
the  marble :  near  this  is  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  G.'F.  Vegio,  by  Taddo ; 
and,  in  the  eastern  ^cade,  is  the 
Monument  of  Filippo  Decio ;  who 
had  it  erected  in  his  life-time ;  giv- 
ing, as  a  reason,  '*  That  he  feared 
posterity  would  not  have  done  it 
for  him."  This  monument  is  by 
Stagio  Staffi.  Under  Orcagna^s 
Picture  of  the  Triumphs  of  Death 
stands  an  ancient  Roman  Mile- 
stone, which  was  discovered  on  the 
Via-Emilia,  near  Rimazzano,  and 
thence  transported  to  Pisa;  and 
on  each  side  of  this  Column  is  an 


In8cri|)tion,  the  one  to  the  memory 
of  Lucius,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Caius  Caesar,  the  adopted  sons  of 
Augustus.  Six  hundred  ancient 
families  of  Pisa,  besides  many  illus- 
trious characters  of  different  na- 
tions, are  said  to  be  interred  in  the 
Campo- Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this 
Burial-n'ound,  prompted  the  Au- 
thor of  these  Pages  to  compose 
the  following  Sonnet  to  Grief; 
which  is  inserted  here,  because 
descriptive  of  the  Campo-Santo : 

Structubk  unmatch'd !    which  braves  the 
lapse  of  Time  I 
Fit  cradle  of  the  reviving  Arts  to  rear  I 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nautilus,  appear 
Thy  arches,  of  Pisaao's  works  the  prime. 
Famed    Campo-Santo!     where  the   miffhtr 
DeadT 
Of  elder  days,  in  Parian  marble  sleep. 
Say,  who  is  ahe,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 
Watch  oVr  thy  precincts  ;  save  when  mortal 

tread 
Invades  the  awfal  stillness  of  the  scene  ? 

Then  struggling  to  suppress  the  heavy 

sigh. 
And  brushing  the  big  tear-drop  from  her 
eye. 
She  veils  her  face— and  glides  you  tombs 

between. 
'TisOBiEr!— by  that  thick  veil  the  Maid  I 

know,  . 
Moisten'd  with  tears  which  never  cease  to 
flow. 

T?ie  Chiesa  di  Ccaxdieri,  or 
Church  of  S.  Stefano,  from  whom 
the  square  in  which  it  stands  is 
named,  was  built  by  Vasari :  the 
High- Altar,  by  Fog^ni,  is  of  por- 
phyry ;  so  likewise  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus above  it,  reputed  to  con- 
tain the  Relics  of  S.  Stephen ;  and 
the  Bronze-chair,  suspended  over 
the  Sarcophagus,  was  presentid 
by  Innocent  XII  to  Cosimo  III. 
On  the  ceiling  are  six  Paintings 
relative  to  the  Knights  of  S.  Ste- 
fano ;  the  two  first  by  Ligozri, 
the  two  next  by  Empoh,  the  fifth, 
by  Cigoli,  and  the  last,  which  re- 
presents Cosimo  I,  receiving  the 
Habit  of  the  Order,  is  by  Chnsto- 
fano  Allori.  On  the  Walls  and 
Ceiling  are  Trophies  taken  from 
the  Saracens,  by  the  Knights  of 
S.  Stefano.  This  Church  contains 
a  very  curious  Organ,  reputed  to 
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be  the  finest  in  Europe;  a  Na- 
tivity, by'  Bronzind ;  and  a  silver 
Crucifix,  by  Algardi. 

The  Palazzo  de"  CavcUteri,  si- 
tuated in  the  same  square,  was 
buiJt  by  Vasari;  and  over  the 
principal  Entrance  are  Busts  of 
six  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order, 
beginning  with  Cosimo  I,  who  in- 
stituted these  Knights  to  defend 
the  Mediterranean  against  Turks 
and  Corsairs,  by  means  of  galleys, 
on  board  of  which  every  Knight 
was  compelled  to  serve  three  years 
ere  he  could  be  finally  received 
into  the  Order :  but,  when  peace 
was  established  between  JBarbary 
and  the  Tuscans,  the  Knights  and 
their  galleys  became  useless ;  in- 
somuch that  the  latter  were,  in 
1 755,  all  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
Near  the  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri, 
there  formo-ly  stood  a  building, 
now  totally  demolished,  which  was 
called  the  Tower  of  Famine,  from 
having  been  the  prison  of  Ugo- 
lino*. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Frediano, 
which  is  supported  by  Columns  of 

'  oriental  granite  with  aincient  Ca- 
pitals, contains  a  Painting  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  done,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  Giunto,  Pi- 

I   sano. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Anna  con- 
tains a  curious  representation  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  wrought 
in  wood,  on  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
High-allar :  and  this  wooden  sculp- 
ture,' of  which  there  are  several 
specimens  in  Pisa,  is  attributed  to 

I    G.  Giaccobi,  Pisano. 

I  The  Chiesa  di  S",  Caterina  con- 
tains a  curious  Picture,  by  F. 
T^aini,  one  of  the  most  skilful  dis- 
ciples of  Andrea  Orcagna:  this 
Picture    represents     S.    Thomas 

I        («)  Conat  Ugolino,  a  Pisan  nobleman,  en- 

I     tered  into  s  conspiracy  with  Archbishop  Ru- 

f    gieri,   to  depntie   the  governor  of  Pisa;    in 

[     which  enterprise  liaving  succeeded,  Ugoiino 

assumed  the  government  of  the  cit^' ;  but  the 

Archbishop,  jealous  qf  his  power,  incited  the 

people    against  .him;    attacked   his  palace, 

seiaed  his  person,  and  cast  him  and  his  fa- 

mHj  iatD  prison;   till,  at  length,  refusing 


Aquinas  suironnded  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  among  whom 
is  a  Portrait  of  Urban  VI ;  at  the 
feet  of  these  are  several  Philoso- 
phers and  Heretics,  with  their 
works  torn  in  pieces;  but  what 
seems  very  incongruous,  S.  Tho- 
mas himself  is  placed  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  are  pre- 
senting him  with  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Chiesa  di  8.  Paolo  ait 
Orto  contains  a  Head  of  our  Sa- 
viour, which  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  the  twelfth  oenturv. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  after 
the  designs  of  Niccolo,  Pisano, 
contains  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Antonio  da  Padova,  and  painted 
by  Salembini  and  Maruscelli — ^a 
Chapel  painted  by  Passignano; 
together  with  a  Madonna  and 
.Child,  said  to  have  been  done  in  the 
fourteenth  century — another  Cha- 
pel (near  the  Sacristy)  the  Paint- 
ings in  which  are  attributed  to 
Spinello;  Aretino,  who  likewise  did 
the  large  Picture  over  the  Sa- 
cristy-door— ^a  Picture,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, by  Giotto,  of  S.  Francesco 
receiving  the  Elect ;  and,  in  the 
Sacristy-chapel,  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  painted  in  1395,  by  T.  Bar- 
toli.  -  In  the  Cloister  to  the  right 
of  the  little  steps  which  lead  into 
the  Church,  the  bones  of  Ugoiino, 
his  sons,  and  grand-children,  are, 
according  to  tradition,  deposited. 
*The  Ghurch  belonging  to  the 
Conservatorio  di  S,  Silvestro  con- 
tains two  antique  Paintings,  by 
Guidotti;  and  a  small  Basso-rt- 
lievo,  in  terrorcotta,  attributed  to  . 
Luca  della  Robbia. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  MaiteOj  hm\i 
by  the  brothers  Melani,  is  remark- 

them  food,  and  throwing  the  key  of  their  dun- 
geon into  the-  Amo,  he  left  them,  in  this 
dreadful  situation,  to  be  starved  to  death  I 

See  Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  XXXIII. 

Count  Ugoiino,  however,  seems  to  have  de- 
served punishment:  as  his  dastardly  and 
treacherous  flight  lost  the  battle  of  Meloria, 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  naval  power  of 
Pisa. 

H 
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able   for  the   Frescos   of  those 

artists,  which  are  so  skilfully  ma- 
naged as  to  make  the  roof  ap- 
pear wonderfully  higher  then  it 
really  if* 

The  ChiesQ  di.  S.  Pimno,  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  an  ancient 
heathen  temple,  eonteans  a  Ma* 
donna»  painted  on  the  wall,  and  a 
Cywciiix,  by  Criunto,  Pisaiio.  The 
Ornaments  on  the  outside  td  the 
Great  Poor  are  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful ;  the  Pavement  is  of  pi^ira 
dum;  and  th^  Edifice  stands  on 
an  ancient  Bone-house,  whieh 
contains  two  Sarcophagi  of  Parian 
marble*  together  with  Paintings,  in 
the  style  of  those  which  adorn  the 
Campo-Santo. 

The  Chiesa  di  B,  MioMe  in 
^orgOt  said  to  have  been  built  be«- 
fbre  the  eleventh  century*  by  Qu- 
glielmo,  Pisano,  is  incrusted  with 
cerulean  marble,  supported  by  an- . 
cient  Columns  of  Granitello,  and 
adorned  with  a  marble  Crucifix, 
wrought  by  Niccolo,  Pisano,  and 
originally  placed  in  the  CampQ* 
Santo.  The  Madonna,  under  this 
Crucifix,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  anqient  paintings  in  Rsa. ' 
The  Cupola,  the  Upper  Nave,  the 
Vision  of  8.  Romualdo,  the  Ex«- 
pedition  to  Minorca  and  Minorca, 
and  the  Institution  of  the  Found* 
ling[  Hospital*  are  all  painted  by 
Guidotti. 

The  Chieia  dt  8,  Vito,  or  more 
properly  spealdng,  the  Oappella  di 
S.  Hanieri,  contains  a  Fresco  re- 
presenting the  Death  of  the  Saint, 
and  executed,  not  many  years 
since,  by  Tempesti,  in  his  best 
manner.  The  surrounding  Archi- 
tectural ornaments  are  by  Cioffb. 
The  Chma  deiia  Spina  exhi- 
bits Monuments  of  the  ancient 
Pisan  Sch  ol  of  Sculpture:  namely, 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S. 
John  and  8.  Peter,  by  Nino,  Pi- 
sano, one  of  the  Revivers  of  the 

(0  The  Churches  »t  Pisa  contain  veveral 
Paintingu  by  old  Tuscan  nantem,  not  men- 
UoneU  u  this  Work ;  and  a  miniite  desoript 


Art;  two  figures  attributed  to 
Mosehino ;  and  a  half<-length  Ma^ 
donna,  by  Nino* 

The  Chieia  di  S,  Andrea  in 
Chinsfm  oontaine  a  valuable 
Monument  of  the  Greco-Pisaao 
School,  namely,  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross  )  which  appears  to  have 
been  done  in  the  diuteenth  cen- 
tury* 

The  Chieea  di  S.  Martino  c(m« 
tains  a  Crucifix*  by  Giuntd,  Fi« 
sano*. 

The  Palaasfo*Las^rtmehif  on 
that  side  of  the  Amo  called  Parte 
di  mezato^giomo,  was  built  after 
Uie  design  of  Michael  Angelo*^ 

The  PalazxO'Tonini  containa 
two  Paintings,  infiresco,  fromTaa- 
so*s  Qerusaiemmet  begun  by  Me*, 
lani,  and  finished  by  Tommasi,  his 
seholar* 

ThePataxzO'-Lcmfredueeit  which 
is  incrusted  with  statuary  marble, 
has  a  Chain,  and  these  Words 
over  the  door ;  *♦  Alia  fiornata'* 
— many  tales  are  told  m  conse* 
quenoe ;  but  none  of  them  seem 
sufficiently  authenticated  to  be 
worth  relating.  This  Palaee  con- 
tains a  celebrated  Pieture,  bv  G-ui- 
do,  the  subject  of  which  is.  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love,  represented  by 
two  boys  :  perhaps  the  subject  of 
this  Picture  may  have  been  taken 
fVom  Plato,  who  M^yt^  there  are 
two  Cupids,  as  diiferent  as  day 
and  ni^ht;  the  one  possessing 
every  vurtue,  the  other  every  vice. 

Caea-Mec^Mrini,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Amo,  and  oaUed 
Parte  di  Tramontana,  contains  a 
celebrated  Sibyl  by  Gueroino  ;  with 
Frescos  by  Tempeeti  and  Cioffo. 

The  Palatuo*8eta,  in  Via  S, 
Cecilia^  contains  Frescos  by  the 
brothers  Melani;  as  do  the  Po^ 
lazzo  del  Publico,  and  the  Palazsto 
<fe'  Priori. 

In  the  Royal  Paia^  tiie  ceilings 
are  painted  with  ^egance ;    and 

tiott  of  them  maj  U  fonnd  la  IfviiBMrA'i 
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the    ftirmhii<ie,  thoagfa    pkdn,   is 
handsome. 

The  Hotpitalt  are  tpadous; 
and  the  Lofgia  ds*  Banchi  and 
Castno  Nolnli  are  fine  buildings. 

Thm  'University  of  PUa  was 
founded  in  the  year  1339,  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII ;  ttiouch,  in 
consequence  of  civil  war8>  It  be- 
came almost  annihilated,  till  the 
reign  of  Cosimo  I ;  by  whom  it 
was  re-established  on  the  present 
plan,  in  1643.  It  has  produced  as 
many » if  not  more,  learned  men  than 
any  public  seminary  in  Italy ;  and 
when  the  Pistins,  during  the  twelfth 
'  century,  on  capturing  Amalfi,  dis- 
covered there  a  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian,  tn^  carried  it 
home  in  triumph ;  and  ^us  pro- 
cured their  University  the  honour 
of  reviving  the  study  of  the  Ro- 
man Civil  Law. 

T%e  Torre  deUa  Specula,  or  06- 
nervahry!,  was  erected  about  the 
year  1735;  and  is  furnished  with 
good  instruments* 

The  Boianit  Garden  was  founded 
by  Ferdinattdo,  second  soa  of  Co- 
simo I. 

There   seems  little  doubt  that 
Pisa  was  a  Roman  Colony,  often 
visited  by  the  Caesars  ;  and  Nero, 
^  about  the  year  57,  is  said  to  have 
made  an  excursion  to  this  City, 
with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  embellished  it  with  a  mag- 
nificent palace  and  a  temple  decu- 
cated  to  Diana,  which  stood  at  the 
.  entrance  of  the  Lucca-gate.    This 
temple  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
rotofido;   all  of  marble  without: 
the   ceiling  was  an  imitation  of 
the  starry  firmament:  the  inter- 
nal decorations  consisted  of  orien- 
.  t^  marble  columns,  with  various 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting ; 
the  pavement  was  Egyphan  mar- 
ble, and  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
stood  in  its  centre.    Whemer  the 
palace  did,  or  did  not  enclose  thts 
temple  is  unknown;  but  the  fyr^ 
met  is  described  as  being  highly 
ornamented,  ftod  of  a  vast  extent, 


containing  baths,   gardens,    and 
fish-ponds ;  and  it  ts  added  that 
Nero,  in  order  to  have  it  amply 
supplied  with  water,  built  the  aque- 
duct of  Monti-Pisairi,  which  ex^ 
tended  from    CaldaeolH    to   the 
Lucca-gate.    Such  is  the  account 
given  of  Nero's  temple  and  pidaee ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  buililings 
of  the  ffypocauetum  extended  from 
the  Buomo  to  the  vieinity  of  the 
Monastery  of  B.  Zenone.     It  it 
equally  ceftaiA  that  fliundationt  of 
immense  buildings  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  gardens  which  now 
occupy   the    space    between    the 
Church  of  8.  Zenone  ftnd  the  Duo- 
m<f ;   that   numberless  pieoes   of 
marble  are  seen  in  the  walls  and 
buildings,  which  at  pre^nt  stand 
upon  the  above-named  space  \  and 
two  ruins  near  the  Lueea-gate,  one 
of  which  has  been  recently  demo- 
lished, were  evidently  parts  of  the 
Hypocaustum:  these  euxnimstasieci 
concur  with  several  others  to  esta^ 
blish  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
advanced.     The  most  interesting 
remains  of  these  antiquities  is  the 
Vcqsowr-'Bath,  situatea  in  a  Garden 
close  to  the  Lucca-gate :  this  Bath 
is  an  octagon,  with  four  semi-dr- 
eular  niches ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  tAra-catia  tubes  of  a 
triangular  shape.    Opposite  to  ^e 
entrance  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  reserved  for  some  marble 
ornament    The  roof  forms  a  semi- 
circle, and  contains  eight  places  to 
admit  li^ht,  besides  an   octagon 
aperture  m  itie  centre*    The  pave- 
ment, leading  to  the  great  fomace, 
was  made  of  eaicieiruxiBo,  with  i  * 
suifkce  of  mari)le  one  finger  thick, 
to  walk  or  lie  down  upon.    It  ia 
probable  that,  under  this  marble 
pavement,there  were  vaulted  rooms, 
where  the  attendants  kept  up  per- 
petual fires:    and  some*  persons 
imagine  that  under  Q\ery  niche  were 
vases  filled  with  water,  which,  on 
being  heated  by  the  fires,  impreg* 
nated  the  apartments  with  vapour.  . 
Ancient  baths  usually  consisted  of 
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ftynr  apartments,  distinguished  by 
the  appellations  of  cold,  tepid,  hot, 
and  sudatory;  and  the  apartment 
called  tepid,  in  the  mens*  bath, 
usually  communicated  with  the 
same  apartment  in  the  womens* 
bath:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Bath  above  described  consisted 
of  foiir  apartments,  as  traces  of 
them  may  still  be  discovered.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  Bath  now 
remainmg,  it  seems  to  have  been 
lined  throughout  with  marble ;  and 
the  six  Grecian  columns  on  the^ 
sides  of  the  bronze  doors  of  the. 
Duomo,  together  with  the  other, 
two,  which  ofnament  the  principal 
door  of  the  Baptistery,  are  sup-, 

Eosed  to  have  been  taken  from  this 
uilding.  *  In  the  Garden  adjoining 
to  the  Bath,  stood  the  Monastery 
of  S.  Zenone,  commonly  called  S. 
Zeno ;  of  which,  however,  the 
Church  only  remains ;  and  in  it  are 
Sarcophagi,  which,  though  muti- 
lated and  almost  defaced,  still  pos- 
sess sufficient  beauty  to  make  us 
execrate  titie  hand  of  avarice,  or 
barbarism,  which  has  thus  de- 
stroyed these  valuable  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  , 

A  house,  belonging  to  the  no]i)le 
family  Da  PauUe,  seems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  theatre ;  jud^ng  from  the 
granite  columns  of  ditferent  orders 
discoverable  in  the  walls. 

In  the  suppressed  Church  of  S. 
Felice  are  two  Columns  of  oriental 
granite,  with  Capitals  ornamented 
by  mythological  figures,  supposed 
to  represent  Jupiter,  Harpocrates, 
•  Diana,  Minerva,  Isis,  Ceres,  and 
Genii.  They  probably  belonged  to 
a  Roman  temple,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  church  of  S.  Felice  is 
said  to  have  been  erected.  The 
sculpture  seems  to  be  of  Septimius 
Severus*s  time. 

The  Subte7Tanean  Part  of  S, 
Michele  in  Borgo  deserves  notice ; 
the  Pillars  and  Walls  are  ofpietra 
verrucana ;  the  Roof  is  tuto,  and 
curiously  ornamented   with  Ara- 


b^squ^,  resembling  thdse  which 
adorn  Livia's  Baths  at  Rome,  and 
not  unlike,  in  sWle,  to  many  of  tlie 
paintings  founa  in  Herculaneum. 
'  liiis  building  could  not  have  been 
a  Christian  church,  because  the 
primitive  Christians  adorned  their 
churches  with  nothing  but  quota- 
tions from  Holy  Writ ;  therefore  it 
must,  in  all  p»robability,  have  been 
erected  previous  to  the  time  of 
Constantine. 

.  The  Aqueduct  of  CaldacoUi,  so 
^called  from  the  hot  springs  which 
supply  it,  is  supposed  to  be  that 
erected  by  Nero ;  eight  Arches  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  aboiit ' 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  Mo- 
dem Baths  of  Pisa ;  and.  ruins  of 
the  whole  are  discoverable  between 
this  spot  and  the  Lucca-gate. 

.  No  vestiges  remain  of  the  an- 
cient Port  of  Pisa,  mentioned  by 
Strabo;:  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arno, 
and  not  far  from  Leghorn.  We 
are  told  that  this  port  was  protect- 
ed neither  by  mole  nor  pier;  and 
though  open  to  every  wind^  yet  ves- 
sels rode  securely  on  its  bosom, 
owing  to  the  size  and  tenacity  of 
the  weeds,  which  were  so  closely 
interwoven  as  to  exclude  the  agita- 
tion of  the  sea. 

The  Modem  Baths,  situated 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
north  of  Pisa,  are  elegant,  com- 
modious, and  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral good  Lodging-houses.  These 
Baths,  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy, 
have  tiie  reputation  of  being  parti- 
cularly beneficial  in  gouty  cases, 
and  diseases  of  the  liver. 
.  The  discovery  of  two  large  frag- 
ments of  Columns,  with  two  Ca- 
pitals, which  bear  marks  of  remote 
antiquity,  together  with  several 
other  concurring  circumstances, 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  modern 
Baths  occupy  the  same  ground 
with  those  mentioned  -by  Strabo 
and  Pliny. 

The  Mountain  of  S.  Giuliano, 
which  rises  immediately  above  the 
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Bathst,  contains  some  curious  Ca- 
verns. 

The  Modem  Aqueduct,  be^n  by 
Ferdinando  I,  and  finished  by  his 
son,  Cosimo  II,  is  a  magnificent 
work,  worthy  the  Princes  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Medicis :  it  commences 
at  a  village  called  Asciano,  and 
extends  to  Pisa,  a  distance  of  foiur 
miles,  conveying  to  that  City  the 
'most  pure  and  delicious  water  in 
Surope. 

T/ie  Cctnal,  which  extends  from 
Pisa  to  Leghorn,  was  made  by 
Ferdinando  I.  . 

T/ie  Royal  Farm,  or  Cascina, 
near  Pisa,  situated  in  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  forest  of  cork-trees, 
ever-green  oaks,  4*c,,  and  washed 
by  the  sea,  is  worthy  notice ;  as  it 
contains  Camels,  who,  though  fo- 
reignersi  breed  here,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  beasts  of  burden:  they 
are,  however,  much  less  numerous 
at  present  than  they  were  twenty 
years  i|go.  The  Grand'Duke,  Leo- 
poldo,  was  the  first  person  who 
attempted  to  breed  camels  in 
Italy. 

The  nobility  of  Pisa,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity, are  remarkably  civil  and  kind 
to  foreigners  ;  the  lower  classes  of 
people  respectful  and  humane,  but 
exacting. 

The  two  principal  Hotels  in  this 
City  are,  Le  ire  Donzelle,  and 
L"  Ussero,  the  former  of  which  has 
the  advantage  in  point  of  situation, 
but  the  latter  is  the  better  Inn, 
though  by  no  means  so  comfort- 
able as  private  lodgings  ^n  that 
side  of  the  quay  called  Parte  di 
mezzo'giomo,  for,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  in  many  of  the  streets  and 
squares,  the  houses  are  damp,  and 
consequently  unwholesome. 

Travellers  should  be  especially 
careful  to  send  for  the  Fountain- 
Water  of  Pisa  that  flows  through 
the  Aqueduct ;  because  the  wefi- 

(u)  V^'heIl  a  man  stands  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  lieing^  .a  combatant,  h«  ia  cased  in 
armour,  and  then  beat  for  half  an  hour  with 


water^  with  which  the.  houses  are 
supplied,  is  seldom  fit  either  for 
drinking  or  even  for  kitchen  use. 

The   Theatre  here  is  ci^adous, 
but  not  elegant. 

The  three  Bridges,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  handsome,  espe- 
cially the  middle  one,  which  is  com- 
posed of  marble  and  pietra  verru- 
cana;  and  |he  mock  fight,  occa- 
sionally exhibited  on  this,  brid^,  is 
perhaps  almost  the  only^remaming 
vestige  of  those  martial  games 
heretofore  so  famous  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. '  The  amuse- 
ment consists  in  a  battle,  fought  by 
960  combatants,  who,  clothed  in 
coats  of  mail,  and  armed  with 
wooden  dubs,,  dispute,  for  forty- 
five  minutes,  the  passage  of  the 
bridge.  The  strongest  combatants 
possess  themselves  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  when  it  is  possible  to 
employ  stratagem  they  never  let 
slip  tne  opportunity,  but  to  fight 
in  earnest  is  forbidden :  neverthe- 
less this  mock  encounter  frequently 
costs  lives,  and  is,  therefore,  but 
seldom  permitted,  though  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  in 
Italy.  Some  authors  tell  us  that 
it  was  instituted  by  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia;  others 
think  it  was  established  by  Nero ; 
while,  others  believe  it  to  have  been 
originally  celebrated  in  memory  of 
the  defeat  of  Musetto,  King  of 
Sardinia,  which .  hapi)ened  in  the 
year  1005,  upon  a  bridge  at  Pisa: 
but  whoever  the  institutor  might 
be,  the  amusement  is  entered  into, 
by  the  Pisans,  with  a  degree  of 
spirit  exceeding  all  description*. 

There  is  likewise,  every  third  . 
year,  on  the  17th  of  June,  a  sin- 
gular and  most  beautiful  illumina- 
tion here,  in  honour  of  S.  Rani-- 
eri.  On  this  night  the  whole 
Lung'-Amo  appears  like  an  im- 
mense crescent  of  magnificent  and 
/  regularly    built   palaces,   studded 

wooden  clubs;  during: which  ceremony, should 
he  happen  to  flinch,  or  cry  out,  he  is  rqected  s 
but  if  he  do  neither,  he  is  chosen. 
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ivith  inntrmerftble  quantities  of  dlft- 
mondu ;  some  in  the  Tuscan,  others 
in  the  Gothic,  and  others  in  the 
grotesque  or  Chinese  style  of  ar- 
chitecture (which  participates  so 
much,  of  the  Egyptian,  that  many 
pes'sons  bdiere  tine  Chinese  were 
originally  an  Egyptian  colony.) 
Add  to  tnis,  the  tinree  bridges,  or- 
namented by  temnles  blazing  with 
jewels;  and  su<m  is  the  scene 
which  Pisa  presents  to  view  at  this 
general  illumination : — ^no  wonder, 
fiierefore,  that  Ariosto  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  images  from  so 
iq^lendid  and  singular  an  exhibi- 
tion, which  can  only  be  likened  to 
an  enchanted  dty. 

The  immense  len^h  and  beau- 
tiful curve  of  the  Pisa-quay  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  splendour 
of  these  scenes,  the  mund  be- 
ing so  shaped  that  all  the  spec- 


tators are  viewed  at  once,  whether 
in  balconies,  carriages,  on  fbot,  or 
in  boats  upon  the  river:  and  the 
same  cause  renders  the  Carnival 
at  Pisa  particularly  beautiful ;  for, 
during  tne  last  week  of  this  whim- 
sical diversion,  the  whole  quay  is 
filled  with  masks,  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the*  pastimes  at  the  thea-  ^ 
tre. 

The  Cameia,  or  Carnival,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  fiestivity  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  Grecian  ci-- 
ties,  but  especially  at  Sparta,  where 
it  took  birth  about  675  years  be- 
fbre  the  Christian  era,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  sumamed  Cameu^.  It 
lasted  nine  days. 

The  climate  of  Pisa,  dnrhig  win- 
ter, is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
though  at  other  seasons  not  equally 
sahibrious. 


Chj^pter  V. 


GENOA,  NICE,  TURIN,  LEGHORN,  LUCCA,  ^e. 

fiUMnioB  fron  Pisa  to  OeQoa,  by  the  Xew  Roaul>-Ma8sa-<-Caitftyft— Harbour,  Fanale.  and 
Fortifications  of  Gaaoa— Cathedral,  and  other  Churches— Palazzo  Ducale,  and  other  Pa- 
lacea— UniTorstty— Albergo  dei  Poyeri,  and  other  Hospitals — School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Pamb— Conserratorio  Fieschi—Theatrea— Aqueducts— Hotels— Population — Provisions-^ 
Climate— Physician — Character  of  the  Genoese— Manufactures— Price  of  Prorisiims— 
House-rent— New  Road  between  Genoa  and  Turin— New  Road  from  Genoa  to  Niee— De* 
seriptioB  of  Nice,  and  its  Climate— Jonney  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Turin— Pepalataon 
of  that  City— Bridge  erected  by  ^e  Freneh— Royal  PalaM— Cathedral.  ««&  other 
Charohee^Theatra—UmTeniity-^PttbUe  Garden  and  Ramparta— Hotels— Climata— Water 
<^BnTivona—41«Mandrta— Plain  of  Marengo^New  R«ad  to  Genoa— Le^h^ra— Harbour, 
lif  ht-honast  Fortifications,  and  other  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  Town  and  its  £nri- 
fona — Inns — ^I^noca — Population — Royal  Palace— Cathedral — Other  Churches — Ancient 
Amphitheatre — Modem  Theatre — Character  of  the  Lucchesi — Seminary  founded  by  the 
Princess  Elise— Inn— Marlia— Bagni  di  Loeea — ^EnTirons  of  the  Bagni— Peasantry- 
Mode  of  enltirating  this  part  of  the  Apeanine-^ViUaa  between  the  Baths  of  JLaeea  and  (he 
City— Jload  threngh  Pista^a  te  Flereaoab 


T{fE  rQa4  from  Fisa  to  Genoa  has 
always  Ueen  passable  for  carria^e^, 
Aunng  summer^  as  fair  as  Lenci, 

(«)  The  belief  that  the  Chinese  were  origin- 
ally an  Kgyptian  colony,  has  lately  been 
•trengthened  by  a  discovery,  in  thq  Cabinet 
of  Medals  at  Hilaa,  of  a  Chinese  work,  eon* 


bv(t  no  further :  and,  at  other  sea- 
sons, Travellers  have  frequently 
been  compelled  to  embark  at  Via- 

taining  draw'mg^s  of  nearly  a  thousand  antique 
Vases,  resembling  those  called  £tni9can,  bat 
of  Egyptian  origin. 
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fieggio,  a  small  Seaport  celebrated 
for  .excellefit  fish;  going  thenoe, 
.  eith«>  in  a  deek-vessel,  or  a  feluc- 
ca "*,  to  Genoa*  between  which 
City  and  Pisa  ^ere  was  no  Post- 
road  till  the  year  1624>  when  a 
ma^ificent  Road  (commenced  by 
the  late  Governors  of  Genoa,  and 
oontinued  by  the  present  Sove- 
rM^n)  was  opened  between  the 
Cities  of  Genoa  and  Lucca.  It 
traverses  a  highly  elevated  part  of 
the  Apennine,  commands  sublime 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  scen^ ; 
and  if  a  few  more  parapet  walls 
were  erected  on  the  brinks  of  the 
precipices,  and  one  or  two  more 
bridges  thrown  over  the  beds  of 
torrents,  this  Road  would. almost 
vie  in  exceUenee  with  those  of 
Cenis  and  the  Simplon. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to'  C^ 
noa  by  the  New  Route  is  computed 
to  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  Eng- 
lish miles :  and  pm^ons  who  travel 
en  voiturier  are  usually  three  days 
and  a  half  in  accomplishing  tms 
journey  *.  The  pleasantest  way  of 
going  is  by  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Baths  of  Pisa« 

Persons  who  travel  en  v&iiurier, 
after  crossing  the  Berchio  (anciently 
the  Amor)  on  a  handsome  bridge, 
often  st(^  to  sleep  at  the  Post- 
house  just  b^ond  Pietra  Santa : 
but,  as  there  is  a  pestiferous  Marsh 
in  that  neighbourhood,  Travell«ps 
should  sleep  at  the  next  Post,  Massa, 
on  account  of  the  salulmty  of  its 
air,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situatidn. 
Massa  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley  near  the  sea;  and,  though 
smiUl,  contains  a  handsome  Royal 
'  Residence,  and  a  comfortable  Ho- 
tel '.  Five  miles  distant  from  this 
Town  (but  not  in  the  high  road 
through   Lav^nza  to   Genoa)   is 

(to)  A  Telttcca  is  an  open  boat,  wlxiclt  makes 
Tis^  tioth  of  sails  and  oars ;  always  keeping 
near  the  shore ;  and,  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
ranninr  into  harbour. 

(x)  single  men,  travelling  from  Pisa  to 
Oeooa,  woald  do  well  to  hire  one  of  the  t'lsa 
OalesMini,  which  accomplish  the  joamer  in 
two  dJays  and  a  half ;  and  may  be  hired  for 
ten  scadi  to  the  master,  and  two  to  the  driyer; 


Carrara;  whose  quarries  produee 
Marble,  for  the  purposes  of  Sculp- 
ture, nearly  equal  in  excellence 
with  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus: 
thou^  from  want  of  proper  care 
in  transporting  the  blocks,  they 
are  frequently  split  and  broken. 
Carriu-a  is  built  of  maii)le  taken 
from  the  adjacent  Quarries ;  which 
are  worth  seeing ;  and  where  fine 
Crystals  are  oft^n  found.  It  owes 
much  to  its  late  Sovereign,  the 
Princess  Elise ;  who  converted  her 
Palace,  here,  into  an  Academy  ef 
Sculpture,  richly  stored  with  mo- 
dels, both  ancient  and  moder^.  * 
The  road  between  Massa  and  Car- 
rara, though  hilly,  is  good;  and 
from  C^arrara  to  Lavenza  better 
than  the  present  Post-road,  and 
not  much  longer;  consequently, 
persons  who  fravel  en  voiturier 
often  prefer  going  through  jCar* 
rara;  the  Post-road  between  Massa 
and  Lavenza  being,  for  seven  mileS, 
narrow,  rough,  swampy,  and  dur- 
ing winter  sometimes  dangerous  •• 
FVom  the  Port  of  Lavenza,  an- 
ciently Aventia,  the  Cairara  mar- 
ble is  now  conveyed  to  every  part 
of  Europe :  but,  in  former  ages,  it 
was  embarked  at  the  Portus  Lunee^ 
and  thence  called  Luna  marble. 
Sarzana*,  the  ancient  Luna,  and 
the  next  post  to  Lavenza,  is  a 
handsome  Town,  seated  near  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  which  requires  a 
bridge  when  swoln  by  the  melting 
of  winter  snow.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  this  torrent  does  not 
impede  Travellers.  Consid^able 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  Luna  may 
be  traced  in  and  near  Sarzana: 
beyond  which  Town  the.  Road 
crosses  .  the  Magra,  a  fordable 
river  during  simimer ;  but  passed^ 
at  other  seasons,  in  ^pant  volant; 

unless  the  passengpt  be  providad  with  diaa^f, 
in  which  casa  the  price  is  »m  seoebiai. 


(v)  The  Quattrt  Nazioni. 


^  in  contemplation  to  make  a  Poai- 
road  from  Massa  through  Carrara  to  L*- 
venA* 

(a)  Ian,  The  Alhirga  tUlla  Zaatjtana,  aa4 
gooo. 
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and  where,  again,  a  bridge  would 
be  a  great  convenience  ^  Hence 
the  Road  ascends,  through  a  luxu- 
riant country,  to  an  eminence  which 
exhibits  the  grand  and  beautiful 
Gulph  of  Spezia,  presenting  itself 
between  hills  clothed  to  their  sum- 
mits with*  the  richest  verdure. 
From  this  eminence  the  descent  to 
the  sea  is  gradual ;  and  the  ap- 
proach, through  an  avenue  of  ac- 
ciacias,  to  the  little  Town  of  La 
Spezia  <",  is  enchanting.  The  Gulph, 
a  peculiarly  safe  and  capacious 
Harbour,  was  the  ancient  Portus 
Lun€e,  already  mentioned.  *  From 
La  Spezia  me  road  ascends  a 
mountain  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Gulph ;  and  then  de- 
scends to  the  bed  of  .the  Magra; 
through  which  it  passes :  but  a 
new  Gallery  is  making,  near  Bor- 
ghetto,  to  avoid  the  lied  of  this 
river.  At  Borghetto*  begins  the 
Passage  of  the  Bracco,  (one  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Apennine,) 
over  which  carriages  are  conveyed 
by  means  of  Galleries  hewn  in  the 
•sides  of  marble  rocks.  These  Gal- 
leries are  narrower  than  those  of 
the  Simplon  :  which  is  much  to  be 
lamented ;  because  they  lie  at  the 
brink  of  fearful  precipices,  and  are, 
at  the  present  moment,  1827,  not 
sufficiently  protected  by  parapet 
walls :  therefore,  if  a  horse  were 
to  start,  or  be  unruly,  serious  mis- 
chief might  ensue.  Moreover,  this 
Passa^  is  not  screened  from  sud- 
den blasts  of  wind;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  dai^rous  in  stormy 
weather.  From  Borffhetto  to  Mat- 
tarana  (a  distance  of  seven  miles) 
the  ascent  is  continual,  but  not 

Qf)  At  Lerici,  (Tormerly  Bricis  Portus^^  in 
this  neifi^bboiirliooa,  persons  who  do  not  like  to 
proceed  by  land,  may  embark  in  a  Felucca 
for  Genoa.  The  distance,  by  sea,  from  Lerici 
to  Genoa,  is  about  twenty  leagues ;  the  price 
commonly  given  for  a  Felucca,  from  five  to  six 
8e<}nin8;  and  the  time  usually  employed  in 
^mg,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours:  though, 
if  there  be  no  wind,  or  if  the  wind  be  contrary. 
Travellers  are  compelled  to  land,  for  the  night, 
at  Portofino ;  a  pretty,  but  comfortless  little 
fishmg-town. 


very  rajHd ;'  and  Mattavana  con- 
tains a  small  Inn,  where  Travellers 
might  stop,  if  needfuL      Beyond 
this  .Hamlet  the    Road    ascends 
gradually,  for  about  three   miles 
and  a  half,  at  the  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice ;  -and  is  hewn 
in  rocks  of  slate,  yellow,  green,  and 
white  marble,  and  beautiful  grey 
granite.      It    then    descends    for 
about  eight  miles;    and,  on  ad- 
vancing toward  Sestri%   presents 
the  Traveller  with  a  lovely  view  of 
that  Town,  backed  by  the  sea,  and 
displaying  hedges  of  aloes  in  every 
direction.    Hence  the  Road  passes 
through  a  rich  but  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  the  Fumera,  to  Chia- 
vari,  a   handsome    Town,   where 
commences  the  ascent  to  another 
branch  of  the  Apennine.  This  Pasr 
sage,  which,  like  that  of  the  Brac- 
co, requires  parapet  walls,  is  hewn 
in  the  sides  of  marble  rocks,  at  the 
brink  of  a  predpice  overhangii^ 
the  sea,  and  crowned  by  mountains 
covered   to    their    summits    with 
olive-gardens,  vineyards,  cypresses, 
maritmie  stone  pines,  <$*c.  intersect- 
ed '  by  villages    and  villas.     The 
Galleries  of  this  Road  contain  three 
Grottoes ;  the  two  first  of  which 
are  near  together,  and  cut  through 
a  solid  rock  of  splendid  marble ; 
but  lined    with   masom^,   which 
spoils  their  effect :  the  third,  about 
fifteen  Roman  miles  from  Genoa, 
is  likewise  cut  through  solid  rocks 
of  marble ;    and  exhibits,  at  its 
termination  (as  it  were  through  a 
show-glass)  the  whole  line  of  coast 
to  Grenoa,  with  that  magnificent 
City  itself;    forming,    altogether, 
the  most  singular  and  lovely  view 

(c)  This  little  Town  contains  three  long. 
The  HOtel  d'Burope^  which  is  very  clean  , 
and  comfortable;  The  fiotel  de  Londret, 
which  is  very  tolerable ;  and  The  Hotel  de. 
r  Univers,  remarkably  dirty  with  a  bad  lar- 
der. 

(0  The  Hotel  de  Londres,  at  Borghctto,  is 
a  tolerable  Inn;  The  Hotel  d'Eunme  a 
very  bad  one. 

(e)  A  good  Inn  here,  L*Hotet  de  h  helh 
Ewrofe. 
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imai^abte.  Thul  Grotto  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  Village  of 
X^uta;  whence  the  road  descends 
gpradufldly  to  Genoa  ;  being  at  the 
latter  part  bordered  on  each  side 
i^ith  olive-plantations,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  viDas. 

Grenoa,  in  Italian,  Geneva,  called 
ZAzSuperba,  anciently  a  City  of 
Li^uria,  and  the  first  which  fell 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  appears  to 
most  advantage  when  viewed  from 
the  sea,  about  one  mile  distant  from 
the  shore :  for,  then,  its  numerous 
and  stately  ediUces  resemble  the 
seats  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Apennine. 
Tlie  Harbour  of  Grenoa  is  capaci- 
ous, but  not  safe  ;  being  too  much 
exposed  to.  the  Libecio,  or  south- 
v^est  wind.     The  Fanale,  or  Light- 
Xlouse,  is  a  lofty  Tower,  built  on 
an  isolated  rock,  at  the  west  side 
of  the   Harbour.     The  Fortifica- 
tions,   toward    the    sea,     appear 
strong,  being  cut  out  of  the  rocks ; 
but  the  navS  power  of  this  coun- 
try, once  so  fok'midable,  seems  now 
reduced  to  a  few  jgalleys,  chiefly 
employed  in  fetching  com  from. 
Sicily.    Genoa  is  defended  by  two 
Walls ;  one  of  which  immediately 
encompasses  the  town  ;  whilst  the 
other  takes  in  the  rising  grounds 
commanding  it.      The   streets,   a 
very  few  excepted,   are  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  use  of  car- 
riages.   The  roofs   of  the  houses 
are  flat,  and  frequently  decorated 
with  oran^- trees.     Here  is  a  fine 
stone  Bridge  over  the  Bonzevera, 
and  another  over  the  Bisagno ;  the 
former  stream  washing  the  western, 
the  latter  the  eastern,  side  of  the 
.  City. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S. 
Lorenzo,  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  incrusted  and  ])aved  with 
marble ;  and  adorned  with  a  pic- 
tureot'the  Crucifixion,  by  BaroQcio, 
and  Statues  of  S.  Stefano,  S.  Am- 
brose, and  the  four  Evangelists, 
bjr  Francavilla.  The  Sacristy  con* 
>   tains  an  Emerald  Ynse.  found  at 


Cffisarea,  when  that  town  was 
captured  by  Guglielmo  Embriaco, 
in  1 101 ;  and  chosen  by  the  Geno- 
vesi,  in  preference  to  other  spoils.. 
This  Vase  is  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Queen  of 
Seba  to  Solomon,  and  deposited, 
by  him,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  mortal  remains  of  S. 
John  Baptist  were,  according  to 
tradition,  brought  from  Lycia,  and 
placed  by  the  Genovesi  in.  their 
Cathedral:  and  the  Chapel  con- 
taining An  iron  Urn,  reputed  to  en- 
close the  relics  of  the  Saint,  is,  in 
form,  a  rotondo,  incrusted  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  and  adorned  with  a. 
Statue  of  the  blessed  Viivin,  and 
another  of  S.  John,  both  by  Con- 
tucci.  Four  Columns  of  porphyry, 
with  Pedestals  exhibiting  jBoMi" 
rilievi  of  Prophets,  bv  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  support  the  Canopy' 
of  the  Altar. 

The  Church  of  S,  Ciro,  pecu- 
liarly enriched  with  marbles,  is  a 
spacious  Edifice,  which  existed  in 
the  year  250 ;  and  was,  from  that 
period  till  the  year  985,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Genoa.  The  High-altar  is 
adorned  with  sculpture,  by  Puget : 
one  of  the  Chapels  contains  a  good 
Picture  of  the  Assumption,'  by 
Sarzana ;  and  in  another  Chapel, 
under  the  organ,  i&  a  good  picture, 
by  Pomarancio,  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds. 

The  Annunziata,  though  built 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Lome- 
lini  family,  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  Churches  in  Genoa.  It  con- 
tains  two  celebrated  Pictures,  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Procaccino,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Scotto. 

S.  Ambrosio,  which  owes  much 
of  its  splendour  to  the  Pallavicini 
family,  is  enriched  with  three  cele- 
brated Pictures ;  the  Circumcision, 
by  Rubens — S.  Ignatius  exorcising 
a  Demoniac  and  raising  the  Dead, 
by  the  same  Master — ^and  the  As- 
sumption, by  Guido ! 

Santa  Maria  in  CarijgnanOj  built 
in,  obedience  to  the  wui  of  Bendi-. 
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BelH  SaoU,  a  noble  jO^oese,  if  an 
degant  piece  of  arehiteoture ;  and 
the  magnifieent  Brid^,  leading  to 
it,  was  ereeted  by  his  sob.  The 
Church  contains  a  Statue  of  S. 
Bebastiano,  by  Puget ! — another  of 
the  beatified  Alessandro  Sauli* 
likewise  by  Pu|<et— an  interesting 
Picture  of  S.  Peter  and  8.  John 
euring  the  Paralytic,  by  Domenico 
Piola  I — the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint, 
by  Carlo  Maratta — the  blessed 
Vurgin,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Qirolamo  Piola — and  S.Francesoo, 
1^  Gueroino.  The  Organ  is  a  very 
fine  one;  and  the  view  from  the 
Cupola  well  worth  seeing. 

S,  Stefano  oHe  Porte  contains  a 
eeleta^ted  Picture,  which  was 
taken  to  Paris  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon;  but  is  now  brought 
back,  and  replaced  in  its  original  si- 
tuation over  the  High-altar  of  this 
Church.  -The  Picture  represents 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen :  the 
upper  part  was  painted  by  Raphael, 
the  lower  i>art  by  Giulio  Romano  \ 
and,  when  at  Paris,  the  whole  was 
retouched  by  David  I  \ 

S,  McUteo,  buUt  by  the  Doria  fa- 
mily, contains  Statues  of  the  £van- 
gehsts,  ^.  by  Montorsoli;  and 
here,  in  a  Subterranean  Chapel, 
rest  the  remains  of  Andrea  d'Oria. 

Simta  Maria-  del  Castello  con^ 
tains  two  old  Pictures,  painted  on 
wood  gilt,  by  Luigi  Brea — ^the  Ma- 
donna, S.  Catherine,  and  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Casti^lione — Frescos,  by 
Carlone — ^and,  m  the  Saerist}^,  a 
picture  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Titian. 
*  8,  Filippo  N&ri  is  a  handsome 
Chur<$h,  the  Ceiling  of  which  was 
painted  by  Legnani  and  Frances- 
^hini ;  and  in  the  adjoining  Oratory 
is  a  Statue  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Puget. 

8,  Francesco  di  Pooh  oontahis 
two  celebrated  Pictures,  both  of 
which  adorned  the  Paris  Gallery 
during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  One 
of  these.  Pictures,  by  Cambiaso, 
represents  the  Adoration  of  tiie 
Sheplierds  I    and    the   other,   1^ 


Paggi,  fepresenta  the  A80«Aai«n! 
This  Chureh  likewise  eontaans  a 
Picture  of  the  Annuneiaticm^  by 
Cambiaso — Christ  wasliing  the  feet 
of  his  Disciples,  by  Pa^gi — Christ 
sinking  under  ^e  weight  of  his 
Cross,  by  Paggi — &ndthe  Madeima 
and  Saints,  ^  Castello. 

The  MadonneUa  is  a  M&aU 
Church,  embellished  with  aevco^ 
Pictures ;  among  which  ave  Chrbt 
with  S.  James  and  8.  Philip,  l^ 
Pag^ — ^the  Annuncnationy  by  Gkn 
leotti-— the  Salutation,  by  TiBto* 
retto — the  Madonna,  l^  Carlo 
Dolci — ^the  Nativi^  by  Ratti — and 
the  Assumption  or  the  Virgin,  at* 
tributed  to  Rai)haal.  llie  two  last 
are  in  the  Sacristy. 

The  Palazsfo  Jjuealey  whore  th6 
Doges  once  rended,  is  a  lai^  mo- 
dem Building,  erecte<i  in  eonse- 
Suence  of  a  &e,  which  consumed 
le  ancient  edifice.  The  great 
Council  Chamber,  magnificent  in 
point  of  size,  and  ornamented  by 
Columns  and  Pilasters  of  Brooa* 
tello,  (which  support  a  Gallery, 
occupied  on  pubhc  occaraons  by  i 
Spectators  and  Bands  of  Musie,) 
once  contained  statues,  in  marble, 
of  persons  eminent  for  their  pub- 
lic services:  but  revolutionary 
frenzy  destroyed  these  statues; 
and  they  are  npw  replaoed  by 
others,  the  heads  of  which  are  plas- 
ter, and  the  drapery  linen  atufSad  ' 
with  straw.  Here,  likevrise,  are 
two  Paintings,  copied  from  two 
celebrated  works  by  SoUmene, 
which  were  consumed  wi^  the  an- 
cient edifice  ;  one  represents  th« 
Consecration  of  the  Remains  <^  S. 
John ;  the  other  the  Landing  of 
Columbus  in  America ;  and  above 
the  door  of  the  Senatoriai  Cham- 
ber is  the  Prow  of  an  ancient  Car- 
thagenian  Galley ;  its  length  being 
about  three  spans,  and  its  greatest 
thickness  about  two-thirds  €^  a 
foot:  it  was  discovered  near  the 
beach  in  1697,  in  consequenee  of 
the  Harbour  being  cleaned ;  and  is 
8ui^»o«ed  to  havei  remained  th««. 
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j&oni  fhe  time  of  a  naval  batik  be- 
tween theCrenoese  and  the  Cartha- 
genian  commander,  Mago  '. 

The  Palazzo  del  8ig,  Mareello 
Dtsrazzo,  (now  the  Royal  Resi- 
dence «)  contains  noble  apartments 
splendidly  famished,  and  a  larse 
collection  of  Pictures.  In  the 
greai  Hall,^n  a  Painting  by  Berto- 
lotto,  which  represents  the  Au- 
dience given  by  the  Grand  Signior 
to  the  Genoese  Ambassador,  Agos- 
tino  Duras^o^-another,  by  Dome* 
nice  Piola,  representing  a  F8te 
given  by  the  Grand  Signior  to.  the 
same  Ambassador — a  Portrait  of 
the  Ambassador,  by  Carlone — ^two 
Portraits  of  Doges,  W  Sarzana — 
another  Doge,  of  the  Durazzo  fa- 
mily, hy  Domenico  Parodi — and  a 
snmll  Chapel  painted  in  fresco,  by 
the  same  Artist ;  who  has  likewise 
embellished  it  with  Sculpture.  The 
Saloon  of  Giordano  contains — Phi- 
nens  turned  into  stone  by  Perseus ! 
— And  Olindo  and  Sophronia  saved 
from  death,  by  Clonndaf  Thiese 
Pictures  are  oy  Giordano,  Mary 
washing  the  Saviour's  ftet,  by 
Paris  Sordone — ^the  .Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Cappuccino — 
Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  in  a 
Spanish  dress,  by  Vandyck — ^Adam 
and  Eve  banished  from  Paradise, 
by  Procaccino — ^the  Madonna  and  • 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Vtfndyck — and  a 
half-length  figure  of  a  "Prelate,  by 
Cappuccino,  The  Saloon  o^Paofo 
contains  the  chef-dceuvre  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  the  Magdalene  at  our 
Saviour's  ffeet  in  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee  f  I !  The  Gallery  contains 
several  pieces  of  Sculpture  ,•  among 
which  are  a  Group  of  a  Satyr  anid 
a  Nymph,  supposed  to  be  Grecian 
workmanship — and  four  modern 
Statues,  by  Filippo  Parodi.    The 

(/)  Keftr  tbe  Gustom-Honse,  in  a  Building 
•ppn»pri»t«d  to  Ihe  Triboaal  of  ConiiieToe»  U 
another  precious  Monument  of  Antiquity,  fv 
Bronze  Table,  found  accidentally  in  Poice- 
T«ra,  by  *  peasaat,  when  h«  was  trenebin^  tb* 
earth,  A.  I>.  15U6.  The  Inscription  on  this 
Table  is  well  presenred ;  and  appean  to  have 


Paintings  and  gilt  Omahients  of 
this  apartment  are  by  Domeniee 
Parodi.  At  the  end  or  the  Gallery 
are  itoo  Saloons ;  one  being  paint- 
ed in  fresco  by  CasteUo ;  and  the 
other  by  Coionna  and  Mitelli. 
Here  likewise  is  a  celebrated  Bust 
of  Vitdlius  1 1  On  rettuming  back 
through  the  Galleiy,  Strangers  are 
ponducted  into  a  Saloon,  the  CeU«  * 
ing  of  which  *was  painted  by  Do- 
menico Parodi;  and  thence  into 
another  Boom,  painted  in  fresco 
by  Boni.  The  Saloon  of  Time  is 
adorned  with  a  Ceiling  bv  Parodi, 
and  the  following  Easel  Pictures : 
•—a  half-length  figure  of  8.  Cathe- 
rine of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci — 
the  ceremony  of  Confirmation  in 
presence  of  a  French  Monarch,  by  • 
Albert  Diurer — Portrait  of  Anna 
Bullen,  by  John  Holbein  the 
younger— a  Head,  by  Tintoretto— 
a  Head,  by  Titian! — ^two  Rctures 
by  Borgognone— ^two  Pictures,  by 
Jacopo  Bassano,  namely,  the  De- 
luge, and  Jacob's  Jouniey — ^a  Boy 
lighting  a  Firebrand,  by  Leandro 
Bassano — a  Head,  by  Tintoretto — 
Hagar  with  her  Child  and  the 
Angel,  by  Domenico  Parodi — S. 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  by  the  same 
master— siic  Pictures,  by  Castig- 
lione;  that  representing  a  Satyr 
and  a  Bacchante  being  the  best 
— and  two  Children  in  the  same 
Picture,  by  Domenico  Piola.  The 
Chamber  of  Aurora,  who,  with 
Cephalus,  is  jjainted  on  the  Ceil- 
ing, by  Bopi,  contains, — Peter 
denying  Christ — and  another  Pic- 
ture of  a  dead  Christ,  by  -Cara- 
vaggio — ^two  half-length  Female 
Fibres,  that  in  a  Spanish  dress 
being  by  Vandyck,  tbe  other,  hold- 
ing a  small  instrument,  by  the 
Cav.  del  Cairo^a  Head  or   the 

been  written  about  the  year  633,  after  tbe 
feandatiott  of  Boiae. 

(jji)  Tbe  Kittf  of  Sardinia,  on  becoouaf 
Sovereign  of  Genoa,  "J)urchased  this  Palace : 
and  has  also  recently  parcbased  tbe  Palace  of 
the  Duchess  d'Oria  Turziis,  (Strada-Nnova,) 
in  point  of  architecture  a  splendid  edifioe^ 
wbicb  is  now  fitting  ap  for  bis  Majesty's  ase,  i 
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Madonna,  by  Cario  Dolci— a  Head 
of  the  Saviotir,  by  the  same  mas- 
ter— Portrait  of  Donna  Caterina 
Purazzo,  by  Vandyck — ^the  Cruci- 
fixion,, by  Tintoretto  (half  burnt) 
— ^Dicers,  by  Caravaggio.  The 
last  Saloon  shewn  to  strangers 
contains, — a  Picture,  by  Rubens, 
of  Juno  fastening  the  ^es  of  Ar- 

*  gus  to  the  tails  of  her  Peacocks ! 
— 4he  Holy  Famity,  -by  .Vandyck 
— ^the  Nativity,  by  Titian — the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Saviour,  by  Pon- 
tormo— the  Madonna,  S.  John 
Baptist,  and  the  Magdalene,  by 
Pahna-Vecchio — a  Figure  with  a 
turban,  by  Rembrandt — S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Calabrese — S.  Anto- 
nio, by  Spagnolelto — and  S.  Ber- 

.  nario,  by  the  same  master.  The 
large  Chapel  contains  a  half-length 
figure  of  the  Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Titian  »»: 

Tlie  Palazzo  -  Balifi  ^  Piovera^ 
contains  a  Hall  painted  in  fresco 
by  Castello  and' Andrea  Sighizzi : 
and  on  the  centre  o.f  the  Ceiling, 
Castello,  who.  executed  all  the  fi- 
gures, has  represented  Time  in  his 
car,  conducted  by  the  four  A^, 
devouring  an  Infant,  and  crushing 
under  his  wheels  every  description 
ot  persons.  This  Hall  belongs  to 
the  state  apartments  up  stairs. 
The  Apartments  occupied  by  the 
Grentile  family  are  adorned  with  the 
following  Pictiu-es.  HalL  A  No- 
bleman on  Horseback,  by  Vandyck 
— ^and  Joseph  in  Prison,  by  Cap- 
puccino I  To  the  left  of  this  Hall 
is  a  Room  which  contains  Frescos, 
by  Cfistello;  and  another,  which 
contains  Frescos,  by  Piola.  Here 
likewise  are  the  following  Easel 
Pictures ! — ^Two  Portraits,  the  one 
representing  &  Warrior,  the  other 
a  Lady,  by  Vandyck — the  prodi^aj 
Son,  bv  Irocaccino— Portrait  01  a 
Lady,  by  Vandyck — ^two  small  Pic- 
tures of  Animals,  by  Scorza— aPor- 
trait,  by  Vandyck  J — ^The  Saviour 
taken  into  Custody,  by  Procaccino 

(A)  The  Royal  Residence  cannot  be  seen  by 
7orei^ers  when  the  King  is  at  Qenoa,  except 


— a  Fire,  in  the  style  of  Salirator  ' 
Rosa — and  Buildings,  by  YivianL 
7^  first  Roofn  shewn  to  Strangers, 
towajrd  the  Strada-Balbi,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fine  Frieze  painted 
in  oil,  by  Sarzana ;  and  a  Ceiling 
by  Sighizzi  and  Ferrari.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  the  second  Room  on  the 
right  was  painted  by  Castello; 
and  represents  Leda,  Venus,  Mi- 
nerva, Diana,  and  Mercury.  Among 
the  Easel  *  Pictures  in  this  room 
are, — ^a  Woman  spinning,  by  Tin- 
toretto—a  half-length  Female  Fi- 
gure, by  ditto— five  Landscapes, 
by  Brughet,  three  of  which  are 
painted  on  copper  in  a  style  pe- 
culiar to  that  artist — ^Portrait  of 
Donna  Cattaneo  Gentile,  by  Van- 
dyck ;  and  a  half-length  figure  of 
a  Man,  by  the  same  artist  !-:-a 
half-length  Figure  with  whiskers, 
attributed  to  Correggio  !-^the  Holy 
Family,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden — a 
Battle,  by  Wael— Vulcan  forging 
arms,  by  Bassano^Orpheus  dis- 
covering Euridice,  by  ditto — a  half- 
length  Female  Figure,  by  Van- 
dyck— ^Venus  and  Adonis,  paint&i 
on  wood.  School  of  Michael  An- 
gelo — and,  in  an  adjoining  Room, 
Uie  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  painted 
on  wood,  by  Lucas  de  I^den  I 

Palazzo  del  Sig,  Giacomo-Fi' 
.lippo  Durazzo,  The  Staircase, 
leaiding  to  a  terrace  of  this  edifice 
adorned  with  twenty-four  Doric 
Columns  of  white  marble,  is  much 
admired.  T?ie  first  Room  shewn 
to  strangers  contains  the  following 
Pictures: — ^The  Oath  taken  by  Ger- 
trude, the  mother  of  Hamlet,  by 
Pellegrini — ^the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
by  Simone  da  Pesaro ! — ^Abraham 
seated  at  table  with  the  Angels,  by 
Castello ! — the  Magdalene,  by  Ti- 
tian— the  Tribute  Money,  by  Guer- 
cino ! ! — David,  by  the  same  great 
artist — and  the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery,  by  Procaccinol — Room 
onfljLe  le/t.  Jacob  giving  his  bless- 
ing, by  Langetti— Jacob  contem« 

it  be  while  he  drives  out. 
(0  Strada-Balbi. 
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plating'  the  bloody  garments  of  his 
Son,   by  the  Cav.  Carlo  Lotti.— t 
Second  Room  toward  the  ecat.  The 
Fla^^ellatioii,  by  Lodovico  Caraoci! 
— S.  Peter,  by  Annibale  Caracei! 
— ^The  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by   Andrea    del    Sarto — Grecian 
Charity,  by  Guido — Hagar,  Sa- 
muel,  and  the  Angel,  by  Castig- 
lione — ^the  Marriage  of  S.  Cath^ 
rine,  by  Paolo  Veronese  I — S.  Eu- 
stachio,  by  Guido ! — S.  Girolamo, 
(half-len^h)  by  the  same  artist — 
a  Portrait  by  Vandyck,  supposed 
to  be  his  own  likeness — a  Vestal, 
or  perhaps  a  Sibyl,  by  Guido — 
S.  James,  by  Spagnoletto— a  Por- 
trait by  Rubens,  supposed  to  be 
his    own  likeness — Cleopatra,  by 
Guido — Porcia,    (half-length)  *by 
the   same  artist — an  oval  Picture 
of    an    Infant    sleexnng,   likewise 
by  Guido! — three  other  oval  Pic- 
tures  of  Children,  by  Domenico 
Piola.— On   the    Ceilmg    of  this 
room  is  a  fine  Fresco,  representing 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by  Piola ! 
Drawing-room,  The  Fresco  on  the 
Ceiling  was  painted  by  Boni,  and 
represents  Vulcan  supplying  Thetis 
with 'armour  for  Achilles.     The 
Pictures  in  oil  represent — Achilles 
confided  by  his  Mother  to  the  care 
of  Chiron,  by  Boni — Hector  dead, 
and  tied  to  the  car  of  Achilles,  by 
FrancescoMonti — Achilles  plunged 
bv  his  Mother  into  the  Styx,  by 
franceschini — ^the  death  of  Achil- 
les, by  Merighi — ^the  discovery  of 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  by  Cogorani — 
and  Achilles  receiving  from    his 
Mother  a  shield  to  enable  him  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  by 
Zanotti.     The  first  Room  shewn  to 
strangers,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Palace,  contains  the  following  Pic- 
tures:— Our  Saviour  appearing  af- 
ter his  resurrection  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,    by  Domenichinol — Por- 
trait of  a  Boy  in  the  character  of 
Tobias,  by  Vandyck — Portrait  of 
a  Boy  in  white,  by  Vandyck — Por- 
traits of  three  Children  of  the  Du- 


razzo  ikmily  with  a  Dog,  byVan- 
dyclc— the  Death  of  Adonis,  a 
small  picture,  by  Domenichino ! — 
Portrait  of , Philip  IV,  of  Spain,- by 
Rul)ens !  !-^a  Philosopher  weeping, 
by  Spa^oletto— S,  Sebastiano^  by 
Domemchino !  —  Heraclitus  and 
Democritus,  in  separate  pictures, 
by  Spagnoletto — Portrait  of  a  Lady 
of  the  Durazzo  fanciily  with  .  two 
Children,  by  Vandyck! — Children, 
by  Domenico  Piola — S.  Girolamo, 
by  Spagnoletto — Children,  by  Do- 
menico Piola  I — and  the  Flagella- 
tion,'  Caracci-SchooL— The  Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  P.  G.  Piola,  re- 
presents Janus  giving  the  Keys 
of  his  Temple  to  Jupiter,  after 
having  imprisoned  Mars ! 

PcdazzO'BrignoleK  The  En- 
trance  Hall  coSiains  a  Picture,  by 
Castello,  representing  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines ;  and  another  Picture, 
by  Domenico  Piola,  representing 
the  Car  of  the  Sun,  the  four»Sea- 
sons.  Nymphs,  and  Zephyrs.  The 
Spring  Scdoon  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Pictures: — ^A  half-length 
Figure  with  a  White  Beard,  by 
Titian — ditto,  with  a  Black  Bearci, 
by  Bordone — Portrait  of  a  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  Vandyck — ^two  half- 
length  figures  of  a  Father  and  Son, 
by  the  same  Artist — ^the  Madonna, 
by  Guido — the  Saviour,  by  ditto — 
a  Shepherd,  by  Cappuccino — the 
Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  painted 
on  wood,  by  Vandyck  I — ^the  Mar^ 
chese  A.  (r.  Brignole  on  horse- 
back, by  Vandyck  1 1 — the  Marchesa 
Paulina  Adoma  Brignole,  by  Van- 
dyck—a  Head,  by  Bordone  !-r-a 
Head,  with  an  inscription  above  it, 
by  Albert  Durer — and  a  Head  in 
Armour,  by  Tintoretto.  The  Sum- 
mer Saloon  contains — ^the  Saviour 
banishing  the  Buyers  and  Sellers 
from  the  Temple,  by  Guercino  !— 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by 
Caravaggio  —  Clorinda  delivering 
Olindo  and  Sophronia  firom  death, 
by  Luca  Giordano — ^half-length  fi- 
gure of  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guidor*" 


(k)  Strada-NaoYa. 
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Gato  Mliag  on  Ins  iwotd, 
GuMcinot — ^the  Inoredulitv  of 
Thomas,  by  Cappuociim— 4iie  Holy 
Family,  by  Procacctno^the-  An* 
nundation,  painted  on  copper,  br 
Lodovioo  Oarapci  I-**«a  hau-length 
Figure  with  a  Beard,  painted  on 
.wood,  by  Lucas  de  Leydenl«^8. 
Paul,  by  Cappueeino-*the  Nati* 
vity,  by  Paolo  Veronete«*4he  Sa« 
:nour  oearing  his  Cross,  by  Lan* 
franco^*«Qii  Circe  and  Ulysses, 
by  Seevxa.  Th§  Auiumn  Saloon 
eontauis— ^the  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  the  Infknt  Jesus,  8.  John 
Baptist,  and  other  Saints,  by  Gueiv 
eiiio  I^-the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  PalmaVecchio — ^Abraham  jour- 
neying with  his  Family  and  Ani** 
raals,  by  Castielione — Disdalus 
and  Icarus,  by  Andrea  Saochi-^ 
S.  Francesco,  by  Cappuccino^the 
Holy  Family,  painted  on  wood,  in 
the  st^le  of  Andrea  del  Sarto— » 
Porbrait  of  a  young  Man,  by  Titian 
•—Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  by  Scipio 
Gaetano--S.  Mark,  half-length, 
by  Guidol — S.  Peter  weeping,  by 
Lanfiranoo — and  Vulcan's  Forge, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano.  J%§  Winter 
Saloon  contains  a  large  Picture  re- 
presenting the  Madonna,  the  In- 
fant Jesus,  Saints,  and  Angels,  by 
Bordone — another  large  Picture 
representing  the  Holy  Family  and 
Angels,  by  Procaccino  I— jT udith 
giving  the  Head  of  Holofemes  to 
a  Slave,  by  Paolo  Veronese— ^ a 
Philosopher,  by  Spa«ioletto — a 
Woman  with  a  Flower  In  her  hand, 
painted  on  wood,  by  Jc^n  Holbein 
— S.  John  Baptist,  oy  Leonard!  da 
Vinci— the  Holy  FamUy,  by  Pel. 
legro  Piola  I— ditto,  by  Cappuccino 
— Portrait  of  a  Genoese  Senator, 
by  Rubens !— the  Tribute  Money, 
by  Vandyck!— the  Flight  into  E- 
gypt,  by  Carlo  Maratta— S.  Rocco 
extended  on  the  earth  with  persons 
dying  of  the  Plague  and  Angels  ho- 
vering near,  by  Domenichino — ^the 
Annunciation,  by  PaoloVeronese— - 
S.  Caterina,  by  Baroecio — and  a 
half-length  Figure  with'a  Beard»by 


Bordone.  The  Gallery  of  Oommu- 
nication  between  the  Apartments, 
is  ornamented  with  a  Painting  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  Irf  Vivinni»  and 
Figures  by  Paolo  Girolamo»  and 
Domenioo  Piola.  Thijffih  Saioon, 
ealM  Human  Xt/0,  containa — ^four 
half-length  Figures,  each  repre- 
senting an  Apostle,  by  Procaoeino 
-^.  «john  Baptist,  by  Cappuecsme 
— rPortrait,  supposed  to  represent 
Vandyck*s  Nurse,  by  Paolo  V&o- 
nese-*the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, painted  on  copper,  by  Cor- 
regmo  t ! — Portrait  of  a  Lady  of 
the  Brignole  family  and  her  Daugh- 
ter, by  Vandyck — Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives,  painted  on  c<^- 
per,  by  Carlo  Dolci  I — ^the  Car  of 
Love,  by  Albano ! — Christ  mpear> 
ing  to  the  Magdalene  after  his  re- 
surrection, by  Albano-»-the  Ddty 
and  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Gueroino 
— and  Jesus  and  S.  Veronica,  by 
Antonio  Caraecil  Ths  Chambit 
(\fik9  Virtues  of  the  Country  con- 
tains the  following  Pictures  by 
Deferrari! — ^Numa  ordaining  Bacn- 
ilces^-Mutius  Scflevola  in  me  pre- 
sence of  Porsenna— the  Continence 
of  Scipio— and  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  condemning  his  Sons.  Ths 
Chapel' Chamber  contains — ^Tar- 

2uin  and  Lucretia,  by  Sai^Sana— 
^avid  and  Saul,  by  rassignano— 
Jesus  and  his  Discinles  in  tiie  Gar- 
den of  Olives,  by  Bassano  ?— and 
the  Wise  and  foolish  Virgins,  by 
Tintoretto.  The  Frescos  in  the 
Cha^l  are  by  Domenico  Parodi ; 
as  likewise  is,  Hermione  at  her 
Toilette,  in  the  Ante-ohamber.  The 
Saloon,  called  the  Trials  of  Youth, 
contains  a  Picture  painted  on 
wood,,  by  Rubens ;  and  represent- 
ing himself  and  his  wife ! — Cleo- 
patra with  the  Asp,  by  Gueroino ! 
■—the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  by 
Paolo  Veronese — Charity,  by  Cap- 
nuecino— the  blessed  Virgm,  the 
infant  Jesus,  and  a  Figure  wor- 
shipping him,  by  Giacomo  Bas- 
sano I--%oldiers  skirmishing,  by 
Vandyok— and  Noah   sacrificing 
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after  tiM  Dalugt,  hf  Seona.  T%i 
Summer  Saloon,  called  PatrioHemy 
eontains  a  Picture  of  the  entrance 
of  tha  Animals  into  the-  Ark»  by 
Castiglione  I-^a  Woman  plucking 
a  Qooie»  1^  Cappuccino — and 
Shepherds  with  Animals,  by  Gio'' 
vaani  Rosa.  Severed  of  the  apart- 
ments in  this  Palace  derive  their 
names  from  the  Frescos  by  Defer- 
rari,  Affner,  Piola»  Parodi,  &c., 
which-omament  the  Ceilings. 

The  PalOMXO'Serra^  deserves 
notice  on  aecount  of  its  Saloon, 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  apart- 
ments in  Europe. 

The  Pakaezo-Spinola'^  contains 
the    following    Pictures  : —  Hail, 
Frescos  representing  the  Exploits 
of  the  Amasons,  by  Andrea  Sem- 
mino. — Oil-psintinffs: — Portrait  of 
a  Man  on  horseback,  by  Vandyok 
— fojur  figures  of  the  Virtues,  by 
Domenico  Piola-^Landsoapes  with 
Animsds,  by  Bassano.    First  Sa- 
loon,    The   Ceiling,    painted   by 
Castello,  represents  the  Death  of 
Cassius — the  Triumvirate  of  Au* 
gustus — Anthony  and   Lepidus — • 
Anthony  besieged    at    Perugiar— 
Anthony  hard  pressed  at  Modena 
— ^and  Peace  between  Anthony  and 
Pomp^..  Among  the  Oil-paintings 
are,---tw6  Portruts,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto — ^Portrait  of  a  Senator,  by 
Tintoretto — ^the  Madonna  with  the 
Infant  Jesus,  Joseph,  and  S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Guide — Portrait  of  a 
literary  Man,  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo— the  Nativity,  b^  Bassano 
-^the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Mecherino  of  Siena,  one  of  his 
best  works  —  Diana  bathing,  by 
Luca'Cambiaso^-a  dead  Christ, 
by  Cappuccino— a  Quitar  Player, 
by  Valentin. — ^Tobias  giving  sight 
to  his  Father,   by  Cappuccino— 
Venus,    attributed  to  Titian  —  a 
Head,  by  Vandyck! — a  Portrait, 
by  Titian — David,  by  Guido — two 
small  Pictures,  by  Cappuccino--- 
Jaeob's  Journey,  by  Castiglione—* 

(0  Strada-Nvova. 
(»)  Ibid. 


a  Landscape,  by  Poussint-^the 
Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  8a-» 
msria,  by  the  same  artist— and  the 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns,  by 
Cappuccino.  TA^  second  Saloon 
eontains«-»two  Pictures,  represent* 
ing  Autumn  and  Winter,  by  Bas* 
sano.  The  third  Saloon  eontains 
*-  a  Ceiling,  by  Castello,  which 
represents  the  Exploits  of  Sdpio 
in  Spain:  and  among  the  Easel 
Pictures  are — a  Portrait,  by  Ben« 
venuti  Garofolo  —  the  Madonna, 
by  Paggi— Cupid,  by  Valentin— 
Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by  Cap- 
puccino— Bacchus  and  other  H' 
^:ures,  by  Rubens — Christ  and  8. 
Veronica,  by  Tintoretto--the  Ma- 
donna and.  Inftuit  Jesus,  by  Gio- 
vanni Bellino — Christ  on  the  Cross, 
by  Vandyck— the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Luini— • 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  at- 
tributed to  Titian— and  a  Portrait, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  Palasfzo^Carega^in  adorned 
with  Frescos,  by  Castello,  and  the 
following  Easel  Pictures: — Ani- 
mals, by  Giovanni  Rosa— the  Ma- 
donna, the  Infimt  Jesus,  and  B* 
Domenico,  by  Solimene — ^the  De- 
scent from  tne  Cross,  by  R-ocac- 
cino — Christ  appearing,  after  his 
Resurrection,  to  the  Magdalene, 
by  Franceschini — the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  by  the  same  artist— the 
Woman  or  Canaan  at  our  Sa- 
viour's feet,  by  P.  G.  Piolal— the 
Holy  Women  with  the  Aiigel  at 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  the  same 
artist !  —  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by 
Cignanil— S.  Luke,  by  Guercino 
—Isaac  with  Rebecca  and  Jacob, 
by  Cappuccino  I— Portrait  of  Ru- 
bens, painted  by  himself— Portrait 
of  a  Prelate,  by  Vandyck— a  Si- 
byl, by  Simone  dfa  Pesaro — 9,  Pietdp 
by  Carlo  Maratta — S.  Sebastiano, 
by  Caravaggio  —  Jacob's  Sons 
snewihg  him  the  bloody  |;annents 

(»)  Str»4a-NttOT», 
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of  Joseph,  by  Guercino^-nJudith 
and  her  Servant,  by  the  same 
artist! — Herodias  with  the  Head 
of  S.  John,  by  Titian  !—the  Holy 
Family,  by  Procaccino — the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Jesus,  by  the 
same  master! — and  Rachael  seated 
on  the  Idols  of  Laban,  by  Castig- 
lione.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery 
is  painted  by  Deferran,  and  repre- 
sents the  History  of  iEneas :  and 
the  Chapel  contains  a  Group,  in 
marble,  of  the  Madonna  and  In- 
fant Jesus,  by  Puget 

Palaxzo  del  Sig,  Gaetano^Cam- 
inaso.      On  the   ground-floor    of 
this  edifice  are  the  Public  Baths. 
TXe  Jirst  Saloon,    on  the  right, 
contains   several  small  Pictures ; 
one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Mad- 
dalena,  by  Albano,  is  much  ad- 
mired.   Here  likewise  is  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Shepherds,  by  Dome- 
nico  Piola — and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  by  Castello.     T/ie  third 
Saloon  contains — ^David  with  the 
Head  Of  Goliah,  by  Guercino— 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Magda- 
lene, by  Carlo  Maratta! — a  por- 
trait of  Calvin,  by  Holbein  —  a 
Philosopher,  painted  on  wood,  by 
Lucas  de  Levden — ^the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  by  the  same  master — ^the 
Decapitation  of  S.  John  Baptist, 
bv  Guercino — ^the  Marriage  of  S. 
Catherine,  by  Carlo  Maratta  —  a 
half-length  Female  Figure,  Carac- 
ci-School — twohalf-lengthFigures, 
by  Pakna  Giovane — ^the  Marriage 
of  S.  Catherine,  by  Albano — S, 
Luke,  bv  Guido— the  Holy  Fa- 
mily and  S.  John,  by  Raphael — 
and  the  Holy  family,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto.      The  fourth    Saloon 
contains  —  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Palma  Giovane' — the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci — three  Portraits,  by  Vandyck 
— and  one  by  the  Caracci-School. 
The  fifth  Saloon  contains — S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Sirani — ^the  Magdalene, 
by  Guido—the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden— and 


the  Madonna  and  In&nt  Jesus,  by 
Carlo  Maratta. 

Palazzo-  GriUo'  Cataneo  *».       A- 
mone    thiB     numerous     Pictures 
which  enrich  this  Edifice  are  the 
following: — HalL     Portrait  of  a 
Lady  seated,  by  Rubens — ^a  large 
Landscape,    by    Tempesta  —  the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,    by 
Velasquez  —  a  Flute  Player,   by 
Caravag^o — Narcissus,  by  Do- 
menico  Parodi! — a  large  Picture 
of  Animals,  by  Tempesta  ^-  the 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns,  Ca- 
racci-School—  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  by  Domenico  Piola 
—  three  Angels,  by  Procaccino  — 
Sampson,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the 
Martyrdom    of    S.   Stephen,    by 
Pietro  da  Cortona — and  the  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  by  Sebas- 
tiano  Conca.    Cabinet.  The  Holy 
Family,    by  Albano— the    Flight 
into  Egypt,  by  Castiglione — Moses 
striking  the  Rock,  by  Giro  Ferri— 
the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  by 
Tempesta— the  Madonna  with  the 
Infant  Jesus  asleep,  by  Frances- 
chini— Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Ti- 
tian— ^Animals  entering  the  Ark, 
by  Tempesta — and  a  Sea- Port,  by 
Brand.     Bedcftamber.     The  Ma- 
donna, the  Infant  Jesus,  and  An- 
gels, by  Cambiaso!— and' a  Battle, 
by  Borgognone.      Saloon.      The 
Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,  by  De 
ferrari — an  Ecce  Homo,  Caracci- 
School  I  —  Christ    banishing    the 
Buyers  and  Sellers  from  the  Tem- 
ple, by  Salvator  Rosa ! — a  Land- 
scape,   by  Brughet  — the    Holy 
Family,  by.  Schidone  —  S.  Agnes 
with   the   Lamb,    by  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  Woman  playing  with  a 
Parrot,  by  Mieris— S.  Francesco, 
by  Strozzi !— a  Jew,  by  Mieris— 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Magda- 
lene, by  Rubens— Luther  and  Ca- 
therine, by  Bordone! — the  Ma- 
donna,   the    Infant    Jesus,     and 
Saints,   by  Sarzana!  — the  Holy 
Family  and  S.  Anne,  by  Simone 
da  Pesaro— a  Portrait  attributed 


(o)  Ncai"  th«  Porta-PorteUo. 
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to  Titian;  though,  according  to 
some  opinions,  it  is  a  Portrait  of 
Calvin,  painted  by  Holbein — Por- 
trait of  a  Philosopher,  by  Dome- 
nichino  —  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Stephen,  by  Lodovico  Caracci! — 
the  Circumcision,  by  Procaccino— 
the  Madonna  and  Iiifant  Jesus,  by 
Immola — ?  Views  of  Rome,  by 
Vanlind — ^the  Holy  Family  and  S. 
John  Baptist,  by  Raphael  I  —  a 
Child  in  Regal  Robes,  by  Rem- 
brandt— and  a  Prelate,  by  Rubens. 
The  Gallery  contains  a  fine  Land- 
scape, by  Tavella. 

The  Paktzzo-Pallavicini '^  con- 
tains several  good  Pictures;  a- 
mong  which  are  the  following : — 
Ante-Hall — a  Man  on  Horseback, 
by  Parodi — and  a  Lady  with  a 
little  Boy,  by  Vandyck.  Saloon 
with  afire-mace — ^Abraham's  Sa- 
crifice, by  Franceschini  —  Hagar 
with  Ismael,  by  the  same  master 
— ^the  Magdalene,  painted  on  cop- 

g!r,  by  AnnibaleCaracci — ^Joseph's 
ream,  with  the  Madonna,  &c., 
painted  on  copper,    but  not  fi- 
nished, by  Lodovico  Caracci  —  a 
Landscape  with  Animals,  by  Cas- 
tiglione — Silenus  intoxicated,    by 
Rul)ens ! — ^the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Spagnoletto — Bath- 
sheba  bathing,  by  Pranceschini — 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Lucas  de  Leyden  I — Mutius  Scse- 
vola  holding  his  right  hand  over 
the  fire  in  presence  of  Porsena, 
painted  on  wood,  by  Guercino  I  — 
Kebecca  giving  water  to  Abra- 
ham's Stag,    by   Assereto  —  the 
Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Luca 
Giordano— the  Presentation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  the  same  artist — 
and  two  Landscapes,  by  Bassano. 
Drawing-room  —  Cleopatra  with 
the  Asp,  by  Semmino  f— a  Sacri- 
fice  to  Pan,    by  Cast^onel  — 
Romulus  discovered  by  Faustulus, 
likewise  the  production  of  Castig- 
lione  I  —  Venus    and   Cupid,    by 
Cambiaso — ^Veturia  entreating  Co- 
riolanus  to  save  Rome,  by  Van- 

(n)  Fiona-Garibaldi. 


dycl^ ! — ^and  a  Picture  representing 
Music,  by  Guercino.  Tne  Saloon, 
contiguous  to  the  Eating-room^ 
contains — S.  Francesco,  by  Strozzi 
— ^the  Magdalene,  by  Romandli — 
S.  Peter,  by  Rubens  —  the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Schi- 
done — ^the  Madonna  praymg,  by 
Strozzi !  —  Jacobs  Journey,  by 
Giacomo  Bassano — S.  John  Bap- 
tist, by  Antonio  Caracci  —  the 
Magdalene  borne  by  An^s  to 
Heaven,  by  fVanceschini  —  the 
Madonna  della  Colonna,  by  Ra* 
phael !  I^and  Saints  Girolamo  and 
Francesco,  by  Guercino.  Summer 
Saloon — Diana  bathing  with  her 
Nymphs,  and  Actson  transformed 
into  a  Stag,  by  Albano  t — a  small 
Landscape  on  wood,  by  Brughet 
— ^the  Burth  of  Adonis,  by  Pran- 
ceschini— the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  &c.,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden — 
S.  Francesco  praying,  by  Guido — 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Albert  Durer — ^the  Madonna,  with 
the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  by 
Pranceschini — and  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily in  repose,  by  Lucas  de  Ley- 
den. 

The  Paiazzo-Mari'^'vA  Ornament- 
ed with  a  large  Portico,  containing 
a  oolossal  Statue  of  Hercules,  l^ 
Filippo  Parodi.  In  the  great  Hall 
are — a  Picture  by  Castello — ano- 
ther by  Castighone  —  and  four 
PortraiU,  by  Vandyck.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  the  first  Saloon  on  the 
right  was  painted  by  Domenico 
Parodi,  and  represents  Truth  and 
Time.  Among  the  Easel  Pictures 
in  this  Room  are — ^the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta — 
S.  Rocco  curing  a  Person  infected 
with  the  Plague,  by  Borgognone — 
the  Magdalene,  by  Pranceschini-- 
Animals,  by  Castiglione  —  Chil- 
dren, by  Domenico  Piola — and  a 
half-length  Female  Figure,  by 
Vandyck.  The  Second  Saloon  con* 
tains — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Carlo  Maratta— a  small  Head, 
painted  on  copper,  by  the  same 
(o)  Piana-Campetto. 

I 
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master*— a  YotiDg  Woman,  bj 
PaJto^-Vecchio — an  Old  Woman, 
hy  ditto— S.  Franceseo,  bj  Albano 

—  S.  Paul,  by  GUercino  —  the 
Mitniftge  of  S.  Cathenne,  by 
Paolo  Veronese— the  Supper  at 
Emmaus,  by  Guercino  —  S.  John 
Baptist  in  the  Desert,  by  Guido— 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Correggio,  painted  on  copper! 

—  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by 
Titian !— Portrait  of  an  Old  Per- 
son with  a  Beard,  by  Vandyck — 
S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnolettd — a 
Philosopher  studyihg,  School  of 
Titian  —  Christ  represented  as  a 
Youth  with  the  Globe  in  his  hand, 
attributed  to  Raphaelr^the  Holy 
Family,  paiiited  on  copper,  1^ 
Raphael— a  Woman  sleepihg,  at- 
tributed either  to  Titiati,  or  Palma 
VeeehioT-two  Inf^ts,  by  Dome- 
nieo  Roia — S.  Louis,  pamted  on 
copper,  by  Guido  I  —  and  three 
small  Pictures  on  copper,  by  the 
Caracei  family.  Th4  Gcdlery  is 
Ornamented  with  Frescos,  by  Do- 
menico  Hola. 

Paiazzo-Spihola  *.  Among  the 
Pictures  here  are  the  following :— =• 
Hall — ^Troy  in  flames,  by  Lucca 
Giordano — and  the  Cumaean  Sibyl 
conducting  iEneas  to  the  Lake 
Averhus,  by  Carlone.  Gdllery — 
The  Holy  Family,  painted  on  cop- 
per, by  Albano— Sketches,  by  Gi^ 
ordano,  of  Pictures  now  in  the 
Paris  Gallery  —  a  large  Land- 
scape, by  Brughet — a  Saint,  by 
Carlo  Maratta  — the  Arch- Angel 
Gabriel,  by  ditto— Joseph  before 
^ — Pharaoh,  by  Le  Sueur— S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  by  Guido — the  Madonna 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  by 
Guercino— the  Family  of  Tobias, 
l)y  Domenichino— the  Magdalene, 
by ^  Guido  —  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 

.  (p)  Near  th6  Piazza-Fontana  Amorosa. 

(j)  Duke  Pasqua  has  recently  fumish^A 
ia%  residetice  elegantly,  and  enriched  it  with 
flie  following  pictures :  Irt  room.— The  Holy 
Jamily,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.— GaZ/m/. 
Portrait  of  a  Lidy,  by  Bassano— portrait  of  a 
Oe&ttemta,  by  the  same  Artist— the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Saviour,  with  S.  John,  by  Fra 
Bftrtolommeo— fud  li  Pntrtrit;  by  Tittdk  3r<f 


Caraccl-School-M9.  Catherine,  b^ 
Zuccari  —  three  large  Pictures 
representing  Scripture   Histories, 

§r  FVanceschini !  — ^  Calrary,    by 
arlone  —  a  smaU  Copy  ai  the 
Transfiguration,  attributed  to  one 
of  the  Caracci  femilr— a  Pieta,  by 
Carlo  Maratta—and  the  Birth  of 
the  Saviour,  attributed  to  Schidone, 
and  likewise  to  Correggio !     Ano- 
ther  Apartment    contains  —  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Boigognone  — 
Abraham*s  Sacrifice,  by  ditto  — 
Fishes,  by  Gamogll— the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Castello — ^Fruits,  by  Ca- 
mogli— the  Madonna  and  Ihfant 
Jesusi  Caracci-School » —  ft  Land- 
scape, by  Tempesta^a  Landscape 
attributed  to  Poussin— a  Battle,  by 
the  Cav.  d'Arpino  —  Landscapes,  i 
by  Wael— Faith  with  an*  Infant, 
by  Domenico  Piola— ChArity,  by 
ditto— the  Marriage  of  Canna,  by 
Bassano  —  the  Addratioil  df  the 
Magi,  painted  on  wood,  1^  Parmi- 
manino — ^the  Flight  into  E^t,  by 
Guido  —  a  Wet-nurse   with    her 
Child,  and  other  Figures,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci  I — the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  by  Luca  Giardano— and 
Assassins,  by  Wael. 

7%<*  Palazzo  DOria  Panfilli, 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Tommaso, 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Genoese 
Palaces ;  but,  being  neglected,  is 
hastening  fast  to  decay;  The  fine  \ 
Fresco  .of  Jupiter  annihilating  the ' 
Giants,  with  which  this  edifice  was 
enriched  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  is, 
however,  well  preserved ;  and  the 
Garden  contains  a  statue  of  An- 
drea d'Oria,  in  the  character  of 
Neptune  «. 

Thi  University,  a  s|>lei!idid  edi- 
fice, has,  in  its  Vestibule,  two 
Lions  of  marble,  which  are  much 

admired.  The  Hall  of  the  Fa- 
room.— Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo !— portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Van- 
dyck—a  Picture  called  Qiocalleri^  by  Cart* 
yaggio — the  Hours,  by  Raphael! — Loves 
dancing,  by  the  same  master  1 — a  dead 
Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  other  F^res,  by 
Rubens— and  tiie  taiae  sulyeet,  by  Smstiso^ 
del  Fiombo. 
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tvlty  of  Justice  is  embellish«l  with 
a  Picture  of  the  Assunmtion  I — 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Family— 
both  by  Galeotti;  with  several 
good  Paintings  by  Ferrai-i,  The^ 
Hall  of  Theology  contains  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  S^utatidn,  by  Sarzlina 
— ^the  Assumption,  by  Galeotti — 
and  ether  paintings,  by  Ferrai-i. 
The  Hall  of  Philosophy  contains  il 
Picture  of  the  Salutation,  by  Do* 
menico  Parodi-^three  small  Paint- 
ings, representing  Apollo  and  the 
Muses;  Plato  dictating  to  his 
Disciples ;  atid  Aristotle  With  his 
Scholars -^a  Female  weeping  at 
the  menaces  of  a  Warrior — othet 
pictures,  by  Ferrari — alid  a  fine 
figure  of  S»  Ignatius,  by  Pede- 
monte.  The  HaU  of  Medicine  is 
adorned  with  Paintings  by  Ferrari, 
and  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity contains  fine  Frescos,  by 
Andrea  Carlone— a  Rcture  of  the 
Circumcision,  by  Sarzana— and 
six  Statues  of  broftie,  by  Gio- 
vanni 6i  Bologrta;  those  which 
represent  Faith  and  Hope  being 
the  best* 

The  Alhetgo  del  Poveri,  per* 
haps  the  most  magnificent  Hos* 
pital  in  Europe^  stands  upon  a 
lo%  eminence  ;  and  was  founded 
by  a  Nobleman  of  the  Bri^oli 
family,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for 
upward  of  a  thousand  persons, 
fi-om  old  age,  and  other  causes, 
reduced  to  want.  It  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  lodge  above  two  thousand 
persons;  and  serves  as  a  refuge 
for  the  Destitute,  a  house  of  Cor- 
rection, and  a  jSchool,  where  every 
individual  able  to  work  is  taught 
some  useful  trade.  The  Church 
belonging  to  this  Edifice  contains 
a  Ba^o-HlievOj  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  of  the  Madonna  embracing 
the  dead  body  of  Christ !  and  an 
Assumption,  in  mariale,  by  Puget'l 

The  Great  Hospital,  founded  by 

(r)  The  situation  of  tlus  Hospital  had  of 
late  become  tmliealthy-. 


Bartolommeo  Bosco,  is  a  noble  es^ 
tablishment  for  the  Sick  of  all 
nations ;  and  likewise  for  Found*- 
Hngs :  the  Boys  remaining  till  ther 
»re  able  to  work;  the  Girls  stiU 
longer.  The  number  of  Sick  Per^ 
sons  contained  in  this  Hospital 
has  fi^quentiy  exceeded  one  thou* 
sand ;  and  the  number  of  Found- 
lings three  thousand. 

The  Hospital  oflncurablei  is  k 
noble  establishment. 

I%e  School  for  the  Deaf  tmd 
Dumb,  founded  by  the  Abate  Oe* 
tavio  Assarotti,  in  1801,  receivet 
twenty-two  Boys,  and  eleven  Girls; 
Who  are  either  instructed  in  the 
art  of  engraving  upon  wood,  or 
copper,  or  taught  some  useful 
trade. 

Th6  Conservatorio  ddle  Fit^ 
^chincy  at  Zerbino,  is  capable  of 
receiving  three  hundred  persons ; 
and  artificial  Flowers,  famous 
throughout  Europe,  are  made  here, 

G«noa  contains  two  Theatres: 
that  of  S.  Agostono,  and  that  of 
The  Falcone;  neither  of  which 
accords,  in  point  of  splendour, 
with  the  other  public  edifices*: 
but  although  these  edifices,  and 
those  of  incBviduals,  are  peculiarly 
magnificent,  although  the  palacei 
are  cased  with  marble,  and  the 
Strada-Balbi,  the  Strada-Nuova, 
and  the  Strada-Nuovissima,  are 
strikingly  superb,  still  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  other  streets,  and 
the   want    of    spacious   piazzas, 

fives  an  air  of  melancholy  to  thi 
own  in  general:  its  environs, 
however,  are  exempt  from  this 
defect;  and  display  a  delightful 
union  of  grandeinr  and  cheerM- 
ness ;  the  whole  road  to  Sestri  *,  a 
distance  of  five  Genoese  miles, 
exhibiting  a  line  of  Villas,  nearly 
equal  in  size  and  splendour  to  the 
palaces  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Citv. 
The  Aqueducts  which  supply 

(ji)  A  new   and  superl^  Theatre  is  now 
l>ailding,  and  will  shortly  be  completed. 
(0  Seslri,  on  the  road  to  Savona. 
I  2 
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Grenoa  with  water  are  six  leagues 
in  extent;  and  so  commodiously 
arranged  that  every  story  of  every 
house  has  its  fountain:  perhaps, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  water 
may  be  injured  by  passing  a  con- 
siderable length  of  way  through 
leaden  pipes. 

Genoa  contains  good  Hotels  " ; 
and  its  population,  including  San 
Pietro  dArena,  but  not  the  Port, 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  85,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  given  birth 
to  several  distinguished  Charac- 
ters,  pre-eminent  among  whom 
were  Columbus,  and  Andrea 
d'Oria'.  An  Italian  proverb 
says  of  this  City,  '*  that  it  nas  sea, 
without  fish ;  land,  without  trees ; 
and  men,  without  faith."  The 
provisions,  however,  not  excepting 
fish,  are  excellent;  but  the  wine 
is,  generally  speaking,  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  and  the  climate  by 
no  means  a  good  one.  The  coun- 
try, though  thinly  wooded,  is,  in 
some  parts,  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful; but  its  inhabitants  are  reputed 
to  want  faith,  like  their  Ligurian 
ancestors.  TTie  Genoese  School 
of  Medicine  stands  high  in  Italy ; 
and  Doctor  Scassi,  who  speaks 
English,  and  has  also  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  is  an  eminent  Genoese 
Physician.  The  Nobles  of  the 
country  are  too  often  deficient  in 
education,  and  seldom  fond  of 
literature :  they  rarely  inhabit  the 
best  apartments  of  their  superb 
palaces  ;  but  are  said  to  like  a 
splendid  table  ;  though  their  chief 
gratification  has  always  consisted 
m  amassing  wealth  for  the  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  expending  it   on 

Cu)  The  Hotel  de  York  is  excellent ;  The 
Sutel  de  la  Ville  spacious,  bat  dear;  The 
Crocedi  Malta  reasonable  with  respect  to 
^ving,  but  not  so  much  calculated  for  Fami- 
lies as  for  single  men.  The  Hdtel  de  Londres 
is  a  good  Inn ;  and  The  Hdtel  de  la  Paste, 
though  small,  is  comfortable  and  cheap.  Tra- 
Tellers,  on  arriving  at  an  Hotel  in  this  City, 
»re  usually  assailed  by  a  host  of  Porters ; 
each  of  whom,  if  lie  carry  even  the  smallest 
of  parcels  from  the  Traveller's  carriage  to 
bis  apartment  in  the  Hotel,  demands  half  a 


public  works,  and  public  cha- 
rities. The  Common  People  are 
active  and  industrious  ;  and  the 
Silks,  Velvets,  Damasks,  and  Pa- 
per of  Genoa,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are  about 
the  same  price  as  at  Rome ;  house- 
rent  is  considerably  cheaper ;  but 
ready-furnished  lodgings  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain ''. 

The  magnificent  Post-road  of 
Fed  di  Scrivia,  begun  by  the  late 
Government  and  continued  by  the 
present,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous Passage  of  the  Bocehetta, 
between  Genoa  and  Turin,  is  now 
completely  finished  ;  and  extends 
to  Novi,  where  it  joins  the  old 
road  to  Alessandria. 

The  Post-road  fi*om  Grenoa  to 
Nice,  likewise  begun  by  the  late 
Government,  and  continued  by  the 
present,  is  now  (as  already  men- 
tioned in  the  commencement  of 
this  Work)  open  for  carriages  of 
all  descriptions;  well  supplied 
with  Post-horses,  and  furnished  ; 
with  tolerable  Hotels.  This  Road, 
from  Genoa  to  Noli,  and  again 
from  Ventimi^lia  to  Nice,  has 
long  been  practicable  for  carriages: 
and  during  the  current  year,  1827, 
the  Nissards,  to  accommodate  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
finished  the  intermediate  part,  so 
as  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  for  the 
carriages  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
Ukewise  for  others :  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  the  Nis- 
sards will  do  their  utmost  to  be- 
nefit a  Road  which  must  ulti- 
mately prove  to  them  a  mine  of 
gold.    Its  length  from  Genoa  to 

franc ;  appealing  to  the  tariff  to  prove  that 
his  demand  is  legal. 

(r)  This  great  Admiral  and  Patriot  well 
deserved  the  following  eulogy,  inscribed  by 
the  Genoese  Repablic  upon  the  base  of  his 
statue.  "  Andrea  d'Ona,  the  best  of  Citi- 
2en8,  the  successful  Champion,  and  the  R«- 
storer  of  public  liberty." 

(to)  Travellers,  before  they  quit  Genoa, 
are  obliged  to  have  their  passports  examined 
and  signed  at  the  Police  Office ;  paying,  for 
the  signature,  about  foar  francs. 
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Nice  is  computed  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and 
persons  who  travel  en  voiiurier 
usually  accomplish  this  journey  in 
four  days.  The  Posts  are  thirty- 
five  and  three-quarters  in  number ; 
and  the  road  passes  through  Sa- 
vona.  Noli,  Oneglia,  Ventimiglia, 
Mentone,  and  near  Monaco,  to 
Nice.  The  Hotels  at  Albenga  and 
Oneglia,  that  at  S.  Remo,  and  the 
Hdtel  de  Turin  at  Ventimiglia, 
afford  the  best  accommodation  on 
this  Route  ^ 

Nice  is  seated  in  a  small  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  bythe  Var, 
anciently  called  the  Fams,  which 
divides  it  from  Provence;  on  the 
south  bythe  Mediterranean,  which 
washes  its  walls  ;  and  on  the  north  . 
by  that  chain  of  Alps  called  Mart- 
ttmtff,  which  seems  designed  by  na- 
ture to  protect  Italy  from  the  inva- 
sions of  ner  Gallic  neighbours.  The 
Citadel  of  Mont- Albano  overhangs 
the  Town ;  and  the  Paglion,  a  tor- 
rent which  descends  from  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  separates  it  from 
what  is  called  the  English  Quarter, 
and  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  west. 
The  situation  of  Nice  is  cheer- 
ful, the  walks  and  rides  are  pretty, 
the  lodging-houses  numerous,  and 
tolerably  convenient ;  the  eatables 
good  and  plentiful,  and  the  wine 
and  oil  excellent;   but  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  prevalence  of  that  searching 
wind  called  Vent  de  bise,  render 
the  air  frecjuently  cold,  and  even 
frosty,  during  wmter  and  spring; 
-while  in  summer  the  heat  is  ex- 
cessive y. 

The  road  over  the  Maritime  Alps 
from  Nice  to  Turin  is  superb  and 
wonderful ; .  though  not  safe  for 
carriages   during   the    season    of 

(*)  Persons  who  go  in  a  Felucca  from  Ge- 
noa to  Nice,  reach  Oneglia  the  first  night, 
and  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  voyage  on  the 
second,  provided  the  weather  prove  favour- 
able; paying  for  a  ten-oared  Felucea,  large 
enongh  to  contain  an  English  travelling  car- 
riage, about  five  louis-d'ors.  The  transport 
of  a  light,  open,  four-wheeled,  empty  car- 


winter-snow.  It  was  constructed 
under  the  reign  ofVictor-Amadeus- 
Maria,  King  of  Sardinia  (who 
completed  it  in  seventeen  years) ; 
and  has  lately  been  improved  by 
the  Frencn,  especially  between 
Nice  and  Scarena*.  It  lies,  for 
about  five  miles,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Paglion  ;  and  then  ascends  the 
mountain  of  Scarena  to  the  Village 
of  that  name,  a  drive  of  less  than 
three  hours.  It  then  ascends  ano- 
tiier  mountain  composed  of  red. 
grey,  and  white  marble;  and  on 
arriving  at  the  summit,  after  a 
drive  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  the  traveller  is  presented  with 
a  view  of  Sospello,  situated  in  the 
opposite  valley,  and  apparently  not 
half  a  mile  distant :  yet  so  lofty  is 
tiie  mountain,  and  so  numerous  are 
the  windings  of  the  road,  that  tra- 
vellers have  nine  miles  to  r:o,  ere 
they  reach  Sospello.  This  Village, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Paglion, 
and  surrounded  with  Alps,  con- 
tains two  tolerable  Inns.  Hence 
the  road  climbs  the  lofty  mountain 
of  Sospello,  winding  through  im- 
mense rocks  of  marble,  some  of 
which  Were  blown  up,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  carriages.  Near 
Sospello  stands  an  ancient  Roman 
Castle ;  but,  what  seems  extraor- 
dinary, the  old  Roman  road  over 
these  Maritime  Alps  is  nowhere 
discoverable.  After  ascending  for 
three  hours,  the  traveller  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  descends  in  less  than  one  hour 
to  La  Chiandola ;  a  romantic  Vil- 
lage, seated  at  the  brink  of  a  brawl* 
ing  torrent,  and  adorned  by  Cas- 
cades gushing  from  iagged  rocks  of 
a  stupendous  height.  Travellers 
usually  sleep  .  at  La  Chiandola, 
where  the  Inn  is  tolerably  good, 

riage,  costs  about  forty  francs. 

(v)  The  principal  Inns  at  Nice  are  VHd- 
tel  'des  Etrangers,  and  L' Hdtel  de  York ;  the 
former  is  excellent. 

(z)  This  road,  as  constrocted  by  Victor-Ama- 
deus,  was  always  passable  for  carriages  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year;  and  not  only 
passable,  but  excellent^ . 
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«Bd  next  norning  set  out  for  Teiida« 
To  deseiibe  the  scenery  between 
this  Town  uid  La  Chiandola  would 
be  impossible — ^ima^nation  could 
not  picture  it— The  ascent  is  gra- 
dual, by  the  side  of  the  torrent, 
which,  from  ruling  impetuously 
ever  enormous  masses  of  stone, 
forms  itself  into  an  endless  variety 
of  Cascades,  while  the  stupendous 
rocks  through  which  the  road  is 
piereed,from  their  immense  height, 
grotesque  shapes,  and  verdant 
dothing,  added  to  the  beUutiful 
Water-falls  with  which  they  are 
embellished,  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  awfully  magnificent  Grottoes 
that  the  masterly  hand  of  Nature 
ever  made.  Through  this  Grotto 
the  road  passes  for  several  miles ; 
the  prospect  on  every  side  being 
bounded  by  mountains  whose  sum- 
mits the  eye  cannot  reach ;  though 
sometimes  the  peak  of  an  Alp  pre* 
gents  itself,  and  resembles  a  bril- 
liant obelisk  of  snow  resting  on  the 
clouds.  Suddenly,  however,  this 
scenery  is  varied  by  the  appearance 
of  a  large  fortified  Castle  suspend- 
ed in  the  air,  (for  so  it  really  seems 
to  be,  owing  to  the  dense  ft)^ 
which  envelop  the  mountain  it 
stands  upon;)  and,  soon  after,  a 
turn  in  the  road  exhibits  the.  Town 
of  Saor^o,^  built  in  the  shape  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  apparently 
poised  between  earth  and  heaven ; 
the  mountain  on  which  it  is  seated 
being  veiled  with  clouds.  Magni- 
ficent chestnut-woods,  convents, 
hermitages,  remains  of  castles,  and 
old  Roman  causeys,  present  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  road, 
till  it  reaches  Tenda ;  which  is  si- 
tuated under  an  immense  Alp  of 
the  same  name,  computed  to  be 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
over  the  summit  of  which  Victor- 
Amadeus  carried  the  road.  Tenda 
is  a  sombre-looking  Town,  resem- 
bling what  Poetry  would  picture  as 
the  world's  end;  for  the  cloud- 
capped  mountain  behind  it  seems 
to  say,  **  Thou  shalt  proceed  no 


farther."  It  is  prudent  to  pass  the 
Col-di-Tenda  before  mid-day ;  be- 
cause, at  that  time,  there  usually 
rises  a  strong  wind  very  inconve- 
nient to  Travellers.  This  passage, 
since  it  was  improved  by  the  French, 
has  seldom  occupied  above  five 
hours;  p^sons,  therefore,  who 
leave  Tenda  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, may  expect  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent  by  eleven.  The 
first  part  of  this  ascent  presents 
picturesque  prospects  embellished 
with  bold  Cascades ;  the  latter 
part  is  usually  enveloped  with 
clouds ;  and  colder  than  any  oth^ 
passage  of  the  Alps,  practicable  for 
carriages.  The  summit  of  the  Col- 
di-Tenda  is  a  barren  rock,  whence 
may  be  descried  Mont-Viso,  with 
other  Alps  still  more  lofty ;  and  the 
town  of  Limone  seated  in  a  vale, 
through  which  rushes  a  torrent 
fi)rm€d  by  the  snow  fit)m  the  CoL 
Limone,  contains  a  tolerable  Inn. 
Hence  the  road  runs  parallel  with 
those  streams  which  fertilize  this 
wild  part  of  Piedmont,  till  it  enters 
the  luxuriant  plain  in  which  stands 
Coni ;  a  well  situated  Town,  with 
fortifications  once  deemed  impreg- 
nable. Here,  at  the  Post-house, 
Travellers  usually  sleep ;  proceed^ 
ing  next  day  to  Savigliano ;  through 
a  flat,  plentiful,  and  highly  culti- 
vated country,  which  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  sublime  wild- 
ness  of  the  Alps.  Savigliano  is  a 
large  Town,  containing  a  tolerable 
Hotel ;  and  thence  the  road  passes 
through  Carignano  to  Turin. 

This  City,  seated  in  a  spacious 
plain  loaded  with  miilberries,  vines, 
and  com,  and  watered  by  the  rivers 
Po  and  Dora,  (the  former  of  which 
was  anciently  called  Bodinco,  or 
bottomless,)  is  approached  by  four 
fine  roads  shaded  with  forest-trees ; 
while  the  surrounding  hills  are 
covered  with  handsome  edifices ; 
pre-eminent  among  which  towers 
the  magnificent  Church  of  La  Su- 
peg^a. 

was  denominated  ^^g-w^la 
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Tat4r9mrut»f  by  Augustus,  vihm 
he  made  it  iato  a  Roman  cobny ; 
before  which  period  it  bore  toe 
name  of  Taurinum,  from  being  the 
Capital  of  the  Taurini,  a  nation 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  The  modem 
walls,  or  ramparts,  ^e  about  four 
miles  round,  and  eontain  near 
ei^htv-eight  thousand  persons:  the 
Citadel,  a 


J  fine  fortress, 

which  the  French  almost  destroyed, 

is  now  rebuilding.     The   streets, 

which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean, 

intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ; 

so  that  on  one  particular  spot,  in 

the  middle  of  the  Town,  they  may, 

according  to  report,  be  all  seen  at 

once^  issuing,   like  rays,  from  a 

comnaon  centre.    The  Strada  del 

Po,    the  Strada-Nuova,   and  the 

Strada  del  Dora-gr£^nde,  are  very 

handsome:  so  ase  the  Piazza  del 

Castello,   and    the   Piazza  di    S. 

Cariq ;  each  being  embellished  with 

Porticos :  and  the  Bridge  thrown 

by  the  French,  over  the  Po,  is  one 

of  the   most  beautiful  pieces   of 

architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 

The  JRoycU  Palace  contains  an 

Equestrian  Statue  of  Amadeus  I  j 

magnificent  suites  of  apartments ; 

and  a  valuable  collection  of  Pie? 

tures ;  among  which  is  a  Portrait 

of    Charles    I,  of  Engpland— the 

Children  of  Charles  I,  with  a  Doff 

— and  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 

Carignano  on  Horseback— all  by 

Vandyck — ^Homer,  represented  as 

B  hlmd  Improvvuatoret  by  Murillo 

— ^the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Guercino^- 

and  Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter. 

Tf^e  Catheatai  merits  notice,  on 
account  of  one  of  its  Chapels, 
called  La  Cappella  del  S.  Sudario, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Guarini. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri 
is  a  fine  Edifice  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture, built  after  the  designs  of 
Giuvara,  Torinese;  and, contains 

(o)  L*Jlberap  delV  Univerto—L^Ewropa-' 
VAngelo—Ana  Jai  Pension  Suisse^  a  small 
but  comfortable  Inn. 

(hi)  Tzavellen,  befbra  they  quit  Turin,  are 
obliged  to  hare  their  jDassports  examined  and 
signed  at  Hhe  Police  Office ;  aad  Ukevi8«  by 


a  si^erb  Bigb-aftiv  and  BaUae- 
chino* 

The  Chie$a  di  S.  ChrUHna  coa-i 
tains  a  Statue  of  S.  Teresa,  deemed 
the  ch^'ctceuvpe  of  Le  Gros. 

The  Tea$ro  di  Carignano  ia 
handsome;  and  the  Qran  Teatr-Q 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  Buildings  of  its  kind  ex?. 
istin^. 

The  University  contains  a  fine 
Statue  of  Cupid,  supposed  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture — a  very  valuable 
ancient  Mosaic  Pavement — ^the  eer, 
lebrated  Isiac  Table,  found  at  Man- 
tua,  and  one  of  the  most  precious 
monuments  extant  of  Egyptian  an» 
tiquity! — ^together  with  Sacrificial 
Vasesr— Lamps — Medals,  ^c. 

The  Pubhc  Garden,  and  the 
Ramparts,  are  delightful  Prome? 
nades  ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  want 
of  correctness  and  simplicity  in  the 
structure  and  decorations  of  the 
principal  edifices,  Turin  would  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Towns 
in  Europe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels  ^  |  good 
shops,  (where  the  manufoctures 
of  the  country,  namely,  velvets, 
silks,  silk  stockings,  tapestiy,  pm?- 
celain,  chamois -leather  gloveis[,  (^, 
are  sold ;)  a  good  maiket  for  eat-* 
ables,  and  good  wine :  but  the  fogs 
which  invariably  prevail,  dyring 
autumn  and  winter,  make  the  di- 
mate,  at  those  seasons,  unwhole- 
some ;  and  the  foul  and  noxious 
water,  too  firequently  found  in  the 
wells  and  reservoirs  of  this  City, 
often  proves  even  a  ^ateo*  evil 
than  the  fogs :  there  is,  however, 
before  the  Po-Gate,  near  the  Oa- 
puohin-convent,  a  Wdl  of  excid- 
lent  water  ^. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  the  Environs  of  Turin  are : 
Valentino,  where  there  is  a  public 
Gard^ — La  Villa  della  Begind, 

tbe  Anstrian  ambassador*  if  they  de^gn  gpiag: 
beyond  thie  Sardinian  territories.  Fbf  tne 
latter  signature  four  francs  and  a  half,  per 
passport,  are  demanded,  and  f^r  th^  fonn^ 
fourxrancs,  * 
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which  commands  a  fine  view — 
Camcddoli^  the  road  to  which  is 
vary  romantic — La  SttpergUf  (five 
miles  distant  firom  the  City,)  a 
magnificent  Church,  .where  rest 
the  relics  of  the  Sardinian  Kines ; 
and  La  Veneria,  a  Royal  Vma, 
containing  good  Paintings,  and' a 
fine  Oran^erie. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town 
of  Industria  are  not  far  distant 
firom  Turin. 

In  order  to  return  to  Grenoa  by 
the  Route  tiirdugh  Val  di  Scrivia, 
Travellers,  on  leaving  Turin,  pass 
over  the  magnificent  new  Bridge 
already  mentioned,  and  proceed  on 
a  good  and  pleasant  road,  embel- 
lished with  nne  views  of  the  Po  * 
and  the  Alps,  to  Asti;  a  large 
Town,  seated  amidst  vineyards 
which  produce  the  best  wine  in 
Piedmont. 

Asti,  supposed  to  contain  above 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  en- 
circled with  extensive  walls  in  a 
ruinous  condition :  and  of  the 
hundred  Towers,  for  which  it  once 
was  famous,  scarce  thirty  remain ; 
and  even  these  seem  nodding  to 
toeir  fell.  The  people  here  are 
poor,  because  inclined  to  idleness ; 
and  the  Town,  generally  speaking, 
has  a  sombre  aspect,  that  quarter 
excepted  where  the  nobility  reside, 
and  where  the  buildings  are  hand- 
some. Asti  boasts  the  honour  of 
containing  the  Paternal  Mansion 
of  the  Conte  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the 
^eatest,  and  almost  the  only  dis- 
tinguished tragic  Poet  modem 
Italy  ever  produced  The  Duomo, 
here,  has  been  lately  erected,  a4[id 
merits  notice ;  as  do  the  Churches 
of  S.  Secondo,  and  the  Madonna 
aella  Consolata,  and  likewise  that 
of  5i.  Bartolommeo  dei  Benedettini, 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  <". 

B^ond  Asti  the  road  crosses 
the  Stironne,  traverses  a  beautiful 
Vale  richly  clothed   with   grain; 


and,  after  having  passed  the  Vil- 
lage of  Annone,  displays  a  parti- 
cularly fine  view  of  the  Po  ;  pro- 
ceeding, by  Felizzano  and  Solera, 
to  Alessandria ;  a  handsome  For- 
tress, seated  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  plain,  and  watered  by 
the  Tanaro.  Alessandria  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  sieges  it  has  sustained, 
for  the  strengUi  of  its  Citadel,  per- 
haps the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
for  a  magnificent  Bridge  covered 
fi-om  end  to  end,  and  equally  re- 
markable for  its  length,  height, 
and  solidity.  The  Sluices  of  the 
Tanaro  merit  notice;  the  Piazza 
d'Armi  is  spacious ;  and  the  Royal 
Palace,  the  Govemor*s  House,  the 
Churches  of  S.  Alessandro,  and 
S.  Lorenzo,  the  new  Theatre,  and 
the  Ramparts,  are  usually  visited 
by  Travellers.  This  Town  (which 
contains  about  eighteen  tiiousand 
inhabitants  and  two  Hotels  ^)  was 
anciently  called  Alexandria  Sta- 
telliorum;  but  has,  in  modem 
days,  acquired  the  ludicrous  ap- 
pellation of  Alessandria  deUa  Pag- 
Ha;  partly  owing  to  a  fable,  im- 
porting that  the  Eniiperors  of  Ger- 
many were  in  former  times  crowned 
here,  with  a  straw  diadem;  and 
partly  because  the "  inhabitants, 
being  destitute  of  wood,  are  sup- 
posed to  bake  their  white  bread 
with  straw. 

On  quitting  Alessandria,  the  road 
crosses  the  Tanaro,  and  imme- 
diately re-enters  the  above-named 
plain ;  called,  on  this  side,  that 
of  Marengo ;  and  famous  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  here,,  by 
Napoleon,  over  the  Austrians.  No 
ground  can  be  better  calculated  for 
the  strife  of  armies  than  this  plain; 
which  is  not  nnly  extensive  but 
flat ;  and  equally  devoid  of  trees 
and  fences.  A  quarter  of  a  league 
distant  from  Alessandria  flows  the 
Bormida,  a  large  and  rapid  tor- 
rent ;  and  half  a  league  further  is 


(c)  Asti  contains  two  tolerable  Inns,  name-        (d)  The  Qrande  Alhergo  d^Italia:  and  th9 
ly,  n  Leone  tToro,  and  the  Oran4e  Alhergo ;     Lovattda  Beale, 
fonner  best. 
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the  hamlet  of  Mareneo.  One  pub- 
lic-house on  this  plain  bears  the 
name  of  **  Torre  di  Marengo,"" 
and  another  that  of  "  Albergo  di 
lunga  famaf"  but  the  column* 
surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and 
placed  on  the  spot  where  Desaix 
fellj  is  now  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Beyond  Marengo  the  road  is 
divide  in  two  branches:  one, 
leading  through  Tortona  to  Par- 
ma ;  and,  the  other,  through  Novi 
to  Genoa.  The  latter  branch  pas- 
ses, on  the  way  to  Novi,  the 
Domenican  Abbadia  del  Bosco, 
enriched  with  a  few  good  paintings, 
and  some  sculpture ;  the  latter  oy 
Michael  Angelo. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards 
at  the  base  of  the  Apennine,  con- 
tains six  thousand  inhabitants,  se- 
veral magnificent  houses,  which 
belong  to  opulent  Genovesi,  who 
spend  the  autumn  here ;  and  two 
good  Inns« :  it  is,' therefore,  the 
best  sleeping-place  between  Turin 
and  Genoa,  both  on  account  of 
the  last-named  circumstance,  and 
likewise  from  being  situated  about 
midway.  One  Tower  of  the  old 
Castle  of  Novi  alone  remains, 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  re- 
markable for  its  height. 

After  passing  through  the  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  chestnut- 
groves  near  Novi,  the  new  Road, 
mstead  of  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  Apennine,  and  crossiiig 
.  the  summit  of  the  Bocchetta,  is 
carried  through  Arquata,  Ronco, 
and  Pontedecimo,  to  Genoa '^ 

Persons  desirous  of  retuniing 
hence  to  Tuscany  by  water,  in  or- 
der to  visit  the  Port  of  Leghorn, 
must  furnish  themselves,  at  Genoa, 
with  a  Bill  of  Health;  which,  on 
quittiog  that  City  by  sea,  is  indis- 
pensable. A  Felucca,  of  a  proper 
size  to  make  this  voyage,  is  usually 
hired    for   about  twelve  sequins, 


and,  provided  the  wind  be  tolerably 
fair,  reaches  Leghorn  Harbour  in 
two  days.  The  Island  of  Gorgona, 
and  the  Rock  caUed  Meloria,  are 
both  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  into  this  fine  Harbour; 
one  part  of  which,  that  farthest 
from  the  shore,  is  defended  against 
the  violence  of  the  sea  by  a  Pier ; 
though  large  vessels  anchor  in  the 
Roads,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Pier-head.  The  Light-house  is 
built  upon  an  isolated  Rock,  in  the 
open  sea. 

The  Town  of  Leghorn,  (in  Ita- 
lian, Livomo,)  the  nurse-child  of 
the  House  of  Medicis,  called  by 
the  ancients  Libumus  Portus,  and 
formerly  subject  to  Genoa,  was  the 
first  free  port  established  in  the 
Mediterranean:  and  this  political 
establishment,  the  work  of  Cosimo 
I,  who  exchanged  the  episcopal 
city  of  Sarzano  for  the  then  unim- 
portant village  of  Leghorn,  soon 
rende!red  the  latter  a  place  of  great 
consequence ;  and  by  cutting  seve- 
ral canals,  and  encouraging  culti- 
vation, he,  in  some  measure,  de- 
stroyed the  noxious  vapours  which 
naturally  proceeded  from  a  loose 
and  .marshy  soil.  Leghorn,  to  per- 
sons  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
seems  strongly  fortified;  though 
various  circumstances  would  pre- 
vent it  from  being  tenable  long, 
whether  attacked  by  land  or  sea. 
This  City  is  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  be  Jews.  Its 
Ramparts  are  handsbme ;  and  the 
High-street,  from  its  breadth  and 
straightness,  from  the  richness  of 
its  shops,  and,  still  more,  from  the 
motley  crowd  of  all  nations  with 
which  it  is  constantly  filled,  pre- 
sents a  picture  equally  singular 
and  pleasmg.  The  great  square  is 
spacious;    and  the  Dtcomo  is   a 


(c)  L* Albergo  Reals  in  Via-Ghirardeniflii,         (/)  Between  Turin  and  Genoa  a  carriage 
and  Im  Poita,  beyond  the  town,  on  the  way     with  two  inside  places,  and  four  wheels,  goes 


to  Genoa. 
comfortable, 


The  Hotel   tFSwrope  it   very 


witl»   two    horses    only,   according    to   the 
Tariff. 
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noble  edHle6,  deskaed  hy  Vasaii  s 

tkU  Ckupch—tkBJews'  Synagogue, 
(one  of  the  finest  in  Europe) — $ka 
Church  of  the  united  Greeks— the 
Monte,  or  Bank—Micali's  Shop^ 
the  Coral  Manufacture— the  great 
Printing'Hause—the  Qpera-nouee 
^the/our  Slai>ee  in  oronze,  by 
Pietro  Tacoa,  chained  to  the  pe- 
destal of  the  Statue  of  Ferdinando 
I,  which  stands  in  the  Dock-yard, 
and  was  done  by  Giovanni  del 
Oipem—the  Lazzaretti—the  Cam- 
pO'Santo-^the  English  Burial- 
ground— the  new  Aqueduct,  erected 
to  convey  wholesome  water  to  the 
City  frooi  the  mountains  of  Colog[- 
nole  (twelve  nnles  distant) — and 
the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Montenero,  are  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  in  Leghorn  and  its 
Environs.  Here  are  several  Inns  « : 
and  the  English  Factory  have  a 
Protestant  Chapel.  From  Leg- 
horn there  is  an  excellent  road, 
through  part  of  the  forest  of  Amo, 
to  Pisa,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
Tuscan  miles;  though  persons 
who  prefer  water-carriage  may  go, 
by  the  Canal,  from  the  one  City  to 
the  other.  From  Pisa  to  Florence 
the  most  interesting  road  is  that 
which  lies  through  Lucca  and 
Pistoja. 

Lucca,  called  L'Jndustriosa,  and 
beautifiiUy  situated,  about  twelve 
Tuscan  miles  from  Pisa,  in  a  luxu- 
riant valley,  encircled  by  the  Apen- 
nine,  and  watered  by  the  Serchio, 
is  defended  by  eleven  bastions  of 
brick,  and  ramparts,  which,  from 
being  planted  with  forest-trees, 
give  this  little  City  the  appearance 
of  a  fortified  wood  with  a  watch- 
tower  in  its  centre;  the  edifice 
which  resembles  the  latter  being 
the  cathedral.  The  Ramparts  are 
three  miles  in  circumfsrence  ;  and 
form  a  delightful  promenade,  either 
en  foot  or  m  a  carriage.  Previous 
to  the  French  revolution  the  word 


**  Libertas  **  was  inseiibed  on  the 
Pisa-gate:  thisi  insenption,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exists :  but  never- 
theless, it  is  impossible  to  enter 
Lucca  without  feeling  high  respect 
for  a  Town  which,  even  during  the 
plenitude  of  Roman  despotism, 
maintained  its  own  laws,  and 
some  degree  of  liberty ;  and  which, 
since  that  period  till  very  reeently, 
always  continued  free.  The  ter- 
ritory contains  about  four  hun- 
dred square  miles,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons. Caesar  wintered  at  Lucoa 
after  his  third  campai^  in  Gaul : 
and,  according  to  Appian  of  Alex- 
andria, all  the  magistrates  of  Rome 
came  to  visit  him ;  insomuch  that 
two  hundred  Roman  Senators  were 
seen  before  his  door  at  the  same 
moment :  which  circumstance 
proves  Lucca  to  have  been,  at 
that  period,  a  large  City.  The 
Gate  on  which  the  word  '*  Liber- 
tas"  was  inscribed,  is  now  re- 
placed by  a  simple  and  elegant 
Doric  Archway ;  the  Streets  are 
broad,  well  pav^,  and  dean,  but 
irregular;  the  Piazza-Reale,  in 
which  the  Royal  Palace  stands,  is 
spacious,  and  adorned  with  a 
modem  Statue  of  Carrara  marble ; 
the  Palace  is  large  and  handsome  ; 
and  its  Furniture,  which  even  in 
Paris  would  be  called  superb, 
was  all  made  at  Lucca.  The 
Ceilings,  and  several  of  the  Walls 
of  the  Apartments,  are  painted  in 
fresco  by  Luchese  artists :  but  ex- 
cept one  head  by  Correggio,  Cor*, 
nelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  by 
Camuccini,  and  Coriolanus,  Ve- 
turia,  and  Volumnia,  by  Landi, 
there  are  no  interesting  easel-pic- 
tures. Among  the  ornaments  of 
this  Royal  Mansion  is  an  immense 
and  splendid  Vase  of  Sevres  Por- 
celain, which  was  presented  by 
Napoleon  to  the  Sovereign  of 
Lucca. 


(j)  The  Loeanda  di  8,  Marco,  kept  bj  Thonuon,  and  a  good  mor^TKe  Oroee  (f 0f«-a« 
Croce  4i  McUtOf  Sfc» 
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fUke  dake^td,  ev^ted  in  1070, 
though  unpromisiiig  without,  is  a 
line  Tuscan-Gothie  building  with- 
in ;    and  contains,  on  the  right  of 
the  great  door,  the  Tomb  of  Adal^ 
bert,  surnamed  **  The  Rich,"  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  pf  the  tenth 
eentury;   and  was,  acearding  to 
Muratori,  the  Progenitor  of  the 
Princess  of  Este,  and  the  House 
of  Brunswick  Hanover,  now  So- 
veigns  of  Great  .Britain.    The  fa- 
mous   Countess    MatUda  was   a 
descendant  from  the  above-named 
Adalbert;  and  this  Princess,  the 
daughter  of   a  Duke   of  Lucca, 
who    died  in  1052,  reigned  over 
Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  liguria, 
maintaining   desperate  wars,    for 
thirty  successive  years,  against  the 
Schismatics  and  Antir Popes  ;  till, 
at  length,  she  drove  the  Kmxieror, 
Henry  IV,  out  of  Italy,  and  re-, 
stored  to  the  Ohureh  its  ancient 
possessions.     But  to  return  to  the 
Cathedral :  this  Edifice  is  enriched 
vdth  Paintings,  by  GoU  and  San- 
casciani,  Lucchesi ;    a  Picture,  by 
Zuocari ;  another,  by  Tintoretto  ; 
Statues   of  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Fonoelli;    a    celebrated  Gru- 
cmx,  called  the  Voto  Santo;  fine 
Painted  Glass   Windows,  and  a 
beautiful  inlaid  marble  Pavement, 
The  Chie^a  di  S*.  Maria  MP 
Umilta  contains  a  good  Picture, 
by  Titian.     The  Chiem  di  S.  Pon^ 
ziano    is    ornamented   with   two 
Paintings    by   Pietro    Lombardo. 
The  Palazzo    Publico,    built   by 
Ammannato  and  Filippo  Giuvara, 
contains  Paintings  by  Lucca  Gi- 
ordano, Albert  Durer,  Guercino, 
&c.     The  Theatre  is  small,  but 
pretty;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
Amphitheatre  are  discoverable  on 
the  spot  called  Prigioni  veeehie. 

The  police  of  Lucca  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  excellence.  The 

(h)  The  Empress  Maria-Louisa  visited  this 
ViUa,  not  many  years  sinee ;  slept  here,  aa4 
prdered  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for  her 
departure  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning : 
she,  however,  lingered  in  the  Marlia-gallery, 
(apparentiy  lost  m  thpught,)  tiU  ten  o'clocJ^  i 


upper  ranks  of  people  are  opu« 
lent,  learned,  and  well-inohned ; 
the  mechanics  (who  were  instructed 
by  the  Princess  Elise)  display 
great  taste  and  expertness  in 
making  household  furniture;  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  possess  more 
inte^ty  of  charactar,  with  a 
stronger  sense  of  religion,  than  is 
common,  either  in  Roman  Catholio 
or  Protestant  countries;  and  the 
peasants  are  the  most  industrious 
and  skilful  husbandmen  of  south- 
em  Italy. 

Lucca  contains  a  Seminary, 
founded  by  the  Princess  EUse,  for 
the  education  of  an  hundred 
daughters  t)f .  noblemen,  besides 
children  of  humble  birth;  and 
this  Princess  had  likewise  taken 
measures  to  estabhsh  an  Institute, 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
sciences,  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  rehnquish  her  throne. 

The  HStel  Royal  de  la  Croix  ds 
Malthe  is  the  best  inn  at  Lucca. 

,  Travellers  who  enter  this  City 
with  post-horses  are  compelled  to 
quit  it  in  the  same  manner. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich 
in  villas ;  and  that  called  Marlia, 
on  ttie  way  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
particularly  merits  notice;  as  it 
was  built  by  the  Princess  Elise,  is 
ftimished  with  peculiar  elegance, 
and  stands  in  a  beautiful  garden  \ 
The  road  from  Lucca  to  this  Villa, 
a  distance  of  between  four  and 
five  miles,  is  excellent ;  and  hence 
to  the  Bagni-caldi,  (about  eight 
miles,)  equally  good ;  it  winds  al- 
most constantly  by  the  side  of  the 
Serchio  ;  and  is  cut  through  rocks 
clothed  with  olives  and  chestnuts, 
and  adorned  with  convents,  villas, 
and  cottages.  Nothing  can  be 
mor«  romantic  than  this  drive  j 
and,  on  the  way,  are  three  extra- 
ordinary Bridges:    the  first  con- 

and  then,  with  great  reluctance,  went  away. 
Her  Son's  Bust  is  at  Marlia ;  and,  if  like 
him,  he  must  have  a  countenance  replete 
with  sense  and  animation,  and  bearing  9 
strong  resemblance  tQ  his  Father. 
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nsting  of  two  immense  arches,  not 
in  «.  straight  line  with  each  other, 
but  forming,  in  the  centre,  a  con- 
siderable angle:  neither  do  these 
arches  support  a  level  road;  on 
the  contrary  you  ascend  one  arch 
and  descend  it  again:  you  then 
come  to  an  angle  of  flat  ground ; 
after  which  you  ascend  tne  other 
arch,  and  descend  that,  till  yon 
reach  a  smaller  arch,  which  brings 
you  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Serchio.  The  height  of  this  Bridge, 
judging  from  the  eye,  seems 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Augustus 
at  Nami.  The  second  Bridge  is 
similar  to  the  first ;  but  the  third, 
^hich  consists  of  only  one  large 
arch,  is  by  far  the  loftiest;  and, 
according  to  oral  tradition,  was 
the  work  of  the  Devil :  who  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Italians,  a  great  architect;  for 
every  extraordinarv  building  is 
attributed  to  him.  Other  accounts, 
however,  say,  these  Bridges  were 
erected  by  the  Countess  Matilda, 
soon  after  the  year  1000. 

The  Bagni'caldi  di  Lucca  are 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  romantic 
and  picturesqtie  moimtain,  thickly 
clothed  with  chestnut  -  woods ; 
where,  during  summer,  the  walks 
are  delightful.  The  Bagni  della 
Villa  are  in  the  plain,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Lima ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elise,  by  making  a  fine  road 
to  these  Baths,  and  inducing  her 
own  family  to  frequent  them,  con- 
verted a  secluded  village  into  a 
gay  public  place.  At  the  Bagni- 
caldi  there  is  one  lodging-house 
which  accommodates  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  families ;  another 
which  accommodates  three  fami- 
lies; several  Small  lodgings;  a 
coffee  -  house,    and    a     cassino  ; 

(0  The  best  apartment  in  the  house  of  the 
Bignora  I^ena,  at  the  Bagni  della  Villa,  was 
let  in  1817  for  thirty  sequins  a  month :  the 
first  floor  in  the  house  of  Sig.  G.  B.  del  Chi- 
appa  for  twenty-eight. sequins  a  month;  and. 
the  second  floor  for  eighteen  or  twenty  se- 
quins. Casa-Ambrogio,  Casa-Nobile,  Oasa- 
Bonvisi,  and  Casa-Rossi,  are  good  lodging- 
houses  ;  the  last  ia  that  in  which  the  Mother 
of  the  late  Sovereign  formerly  lived. 


where,  during  the  season,  there 
is  a  ball  every  Sunday  night 
These  Baths,  therefore,  to  persons 
very^  fond  of  society,  must  be  an 
eligible  sununer  situation.  At  the  ' 
Bagni  della  Villa  there  are  sevenl 
good  lodging-houses;  some  of 
which  accommodate  two  or  three 
families,  others  only  one :  and 
here  the  mother. of  the  Princess 
EUse  used  to  reside^.  At  the 
'  Ponte- Seraglio,  pear  the  Bagni* 
caldi,  there  are  lodging-houses; 
but  these,  generally  speaking,  are 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  second 
rank. 

The  usual  Promenade-  here  is 
between  the  Bagni  della  Villa  and 
the  Ponte- Seraglio,  on  a  dusty 
road ;  while  a  delightful  drive, 
made  -by  the  Government,  under 
the  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  is  neglected. 

The^  Season  commences  with 
July,  and  ends  with  August; 
though  June  and  Septemb^  are 
monms  better  calculated  for  the 
examination  of  this  beautiful  spot, 
which  is  one  of  the  coolest  sum- 
mer abodes  of  southern  Italy. 

Provisions  here  are -not  exor- 
bitant in  price,  even  during  tiie 
season  :  but  good  table-wine  and 
good  butchers'  meat,  .except  veal, 
are  difficult  to  procure  ;  and  frmt, 
except  Alpine  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, and  wild  raspberries,  is  neither 
venr  fine  nor  very  plentiful  \ 

Lovers  of  botany  should  visit, 
during  the  month  of  June,  the 
Prato  FiorttOt  near  these  Baths ; 
which  is,  at  the  above-named 
time,  enamelled  with  a  larger 
number  and  a  greater  variety  of 
flowers  than  fall  to  the  share,  per- 
haps, of  any  other  spot  existing  *. 
The  best  way  of  seeing  this  garden 

(k)  liowe,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  teas, 
groceries,  Eng^lish  haberdashery,  &e.  has  a 
shop  here,  during  summer.  ^ 

(/)  Tradition  reports  that,  on  this  emi- 
nence, there  once  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
JEsculapius;  whose  priests  are  supposed  to 
have  cultivated  round  the  ediflce  a  larg« 
number  of  flowers,  which  chance  has  perpe* 
tuated  to  the  present  day. 
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of   Flora  id  to  ^i  out  at  an  early 
liour,  going  by  Coltrone^  arid  re- 
turning    by    Monte  -  ViUa,    near 
"which   several    of  the    chestnut- 
trees    are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
size,  that  they  would  be  iit  sub- 
jects for  landscape-painters  to  stu- 
dy.    The  modes  of  conveyance  to 
the    Prato   Fiorito    are    various : 
ponies  and  'donkeys  may  be  easily 
procured;  but  persons  in  general 
prefer  being  carried  by  Portantini, 
of  ivhom  there  is  a  considerable 
number  at  the  Baths :  three  men 
are  requisite  for  each  chair ;  and 
their  usual  pay  is  ^ve  pauls  a 
man,  with  bread,  common  wine, 
and  cheese  of  the  country  for  din- 
ner, w^ierevei*   the  party  like  to 
stop;  which  is  generally  at  the 
foot   of  the  Prato  Fiorito,-  there 
being,  in  this  place,  a  spring  of 
good  water. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner,  from 
the  Bagni  della  Villa  to  Ponte  Ne- 
ijo  :  the. best  way  of  going  is  to 
cross  the  Lima  on  the  Ponte 
Nuovo,  keeping  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river  the  whole  way  ;  and  then 
returning  by  Palleggio ;  as  that 
village,  together  with  the  hamlets 
of  Coccigha  and  Cosoli  di  Val  di 
Linia,*form  a  beautiful  and  most 
romantic  prospect.  The  party 
should  dine  near  this  spot;  and 
then  go  back  to  the  Baths  by  the 
Palleggio  side  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  wooden  bridge  of  La  Fab- 
brica,  where  they  should  cross 
to  the  other  side*  A  Guide  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  re- 
quisite for  this  excursion^  and  may 
be  procured  at  the  Baths. 

Loiano,  likewise,  from  its  singu- 
lar situation,  is  worth  visiting. 

The  peasantry  of  these  moun- 
tains are  an  honest  and  industrious 

(m)  The  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca  are  sitaated,  told  some  Eng- 
lish Travellers,  that,  after  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  amon^  his  parishioners,  who 
amounted  to  above  eight  hundred  persons,  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  commission  of  one 
theft,  neither  had  he  heard  of  more  than  three 
children  bom  out  of  wedbck. 

(i»)  The  female  peasants  often  manufactare 


people :  the  little  land  they  possess 
IS  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  in  the  neatest  manner;  but  does 
not  yield  sufficient  food  for  the 
numerous  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  Duthy  of  Lucca ;  who  are, 
therefore  compelled,  like  many 
other  natives  of  the  Apennine,  to 
hve  chiefly  on  bread  made  of  chest- 
nuts; and  when  these  fail,  the 
consequence  is  dreadful:  as  was 
exemplified  lately,  when  hundreds 
perished  from  want;  while  those 
who  survived  had  no  sustenance 
but  beans  boiled  with  grass,  and 
herbs  collected  on  the  mountains ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  rioting,  no 
murmuring,  no  complaint — the  fa- 
mishing peasants  prayed  to  Heaven 
for  reUef,  and  awaited  with  resig- 
nation the  approach  of  better  da;^s. 
The  vices  and  crimes  which  di»- 
grace  more  opulent  countries  are 
little  known  amongst  these  pea- 
sants, whose  probity  and  piety  are 
equally  exemplary". 

The  mode  of  cultivating  this  part 
of  the  Apennine  is  beautiful:  at 
the  commencement  of  each  ascent 
vines  are  dressed  on  terraces  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  hill ;  wheat  being 
sown  between  every  two  rows*  of 
vines :  above  these  mere  frequently 
is  an  olive-garden;  and  on  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  hill  are 
chestnuts. 

Mountains  are  sold  hare,  not  by 
measurement,  but  from  a  calcula>- 
tion  respecting  the  number  of  sacks 
of  chestnuts  uiey  usually  produce. 
The  landlord  receives  two-thirds 
of  the  chestnuts  which  are  col- 
lected, and  half  of  the  other  (»'ops. 
The  richer  grounds  in  the  plain 
produce  hemp,  from  which  much 
coarse  doth,  and  some  of  a  finer 
sort,  is  manufactured ;  and  every 
peasant  has  a  stock  of  silk- worms".. 

a -silk,  for  their  own  wear,  from  the  bags  of 
those  silk-worms  which  are  allowed  to  work 
their  way  out,  in  order  to  produce  eggs  for  th» 
ensuing  year.  The  costume  of  the  inferior 
peasants  is  neat ;  and  the  wives  and  dauffhters- 
of  the  farmers  are,  on  festival  days,  hand> 
aomelv  dressed  when  they  go  to  cnurch,  or 
elsewnere ;  but  this  finery  is  laid  by,  the  mo- 
ment they  return  home. 
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Wheat  18  udu&lly  cut  about  Mid- 
summer,  and  immediately  carried 
off  the  fields ;  which  are»  on  the 
same  day,  sown  with  Indian  com ; 
and  this  comes  up  in  a  week,  and 
is  fit  to  be  cut  in  October.  In 
many  places  rows  of  Indian  com, 
and  Imnch  beans,  called  scarlet 
mnners,  are  planted  alternately; 
the  former  serving  as  a  support  to 
the  latter. 

Between  the  Baths  of  Lucca  and 
the  City  are  several  villas,  with 
gardens  possessing  shad^  walks; 
a  comfort  seldom  found  m  south- 
em  Italy:  and  the  owners  of  these 
habitations  are  usually  glad  to  let 
them  to  respectable  tenants,  firom 
May  till  the  end  of  September. 

Having,  traversed  the  beautiful 
and  highly-cultivated  plain  of  Luc- 
ca, adorned  with  forest-trees^  ftt)m 
which  hang  festoons  of  vines  in 
every  direction*  the  road  passes 
through  Pescia,  a  small  episcopal 
City  at  the  base  of  the  Apennine, 
and  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
mountains  cultivated  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  covered  with  viUages, 
churches,  and  castles :  the  Epis- 
copal Palace  here  looks  handsome ; 
and  near  this  Town  are  the  Baths 
of  Monte- Catini. 

The  road,  to  the  end  of  the  Luc- 
chese  territories,  is  excellent ;  and 
thence  to  Rstqja  paved,  and  good. 
The  country  between  Pescia  and 
Pistoja  is  bold  and  romantic  ;  and 
the  latter  City  finely  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  Apennine,  near  the 
river  Ombrone,  contains  particu- 


larly wide»  straight,  ahd  weU-paved 

streets ;  palaces,  which  announce 
magnificence  ;    and   a    veneraUe  1 
Tuscan-€k)thic  Cathedral ;  but  the 
City  looks  too  large  for  its  inhabi- 
tants (said  to  be  omy  ten  thousand),  | 
and  therefore  has  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance.   It  was  famous  among 
the  Ancients    for   the    defeat   of  ] 
Catiline ;  and,  in  modem  times, 
the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  have  rendet^ed  it  no 
less  remarkable.    The  situation  of 
Pistcja  is  cool;  the  air  healthy; 
the  country  ^iiitful ;  and  the  pre- 
visions are  cheap  and  excellent 

Good  organs,  caution,  and  mus- 
kets, are  made  at  PistDja»  The 
best  inn  is  II  S^le. 

From  Pist(^a  the  road  proceeds 
to  Prato  and  Florence ;  leaving, 
on  the  right)  the  Royal  Villa  of  ^ 
Poggio-a-Cajano,  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  Leo  X :  and  this 
Villa  merits  notice,  fi'om  its  fine 
situation,  and  because  it  is  emb^- 
lished  with  the  Works  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

The  country  between  Pist<ja 
and  Florence  may>  with  tmth,  be 
called  the  richest  and  best  culti- 
vated garden  in  TuscaiiV ;  and  the 
lofty  hedges  of  vines  eumbing  up 
forest  trees,  and  fotming  -them- 
selves into  magnificent  festoons  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  present  the 
appearance  of  an  immensely  ex- 
tensive gallery,  decorated  for  a 
ball. 

The  road  firom  Pistoja  to  Flo- 
rence is  good* 
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Chaftbr  'VI. 
SlENA  AND  ROME. 

Stikxrmf  trtim  Threneh  \6  llothe  thi^ng^  Siena— Deeeriptiott  of  tike  last-namei  tiif  nA  \h 
£nvih)na-i-Radicofam-^yiteriN>— Tdmb  of  C.  V.  Marianus— Pdnt-MoUe—NasoAiBs  S«|ral- 
chre— Mttto  Twrto-^eptiliArft  of  the  Domitii— PoHa  del  Popel»— IUmfr~Mml*  aria-i- 
Glimate— Water  eonvefed  daily  to  the  ancient  city— Siae  and  population  of  ditto^Suw  of 
the  modem  eity — Society — ^Ezeavations— Foro-Romano — Colosseo— Arco  dl  Costantino^ 
Ghiesa  di  S.  Teodoro— Areo  di  Settimio  Severo  in  Velabro — Chiesa  di  S.  Oeorgio  in 
Vclabro— Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte — Lake  of  Jnturna — Cloaca  Maxima — Chiesa  di  d. 
Maria  in  Cosmedih— Tempio  di  Vesta— Tempio  di  Fortvina  Virilis — Palazzo  de*  Cesori— 
Circns  Malimus— Chie&a  di  S.  Greg^orio  sul  Monte-Celio— Terme  di  Tito— Sette  Sale-^ 
Chiesa  di  S-.  Martino  in__Monte^-:di  S.  Pietro  ih  Vincoli— di  S.  Marik  della  Katie^a~^i 
B.  Btelktto  Rotondo— Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo— Statnes  and  Obelisk  of  Monte- 
CaTftllo— iChiesa  di  S.  Bernardo— di  B.  Maria  degli  Angfeli— The  Pope^s  Oil-Cellai^ 
Oiardino  di  fiaUasto— ObeHsk  of  B.  Maria  Masgiore— Column— iSMiliea—Obdisk  of  £1. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano — ^Battiiterio  di  Gostantino— Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Lateraho — 
"  Scala  Santa— Triclinium — AmphiAeatre  Castrense— Basilica  di  S.  Croce  in  Gemsalemme 
— Temple  called  that  of  Vends  and  Cupid — Claudian  Aqueduct— Chiesa  di  S.  Bibiana— 
'I'empio  di  Minerva-Medica — Arco  di  Gallieno — ^Remains  of  Aqueducts — Chiesa  di  S. 
Prassede— Campid(»lio — Tarpeiaii  Rock — Favissse— Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  d*Araceli— di  i. 
JPietro  in  Garcere — Palazzo  del  Senatore — Palazzo  de'  Conservtitori — Museo-CapitoUno^- 
Tempio  di  Pallade— Tempio  e  Foro  di  Kerra— ^Fbrt)  e  Coloona  Trajana- Mansoleo  di  C. 
PobHi^'us  Bibulas — ^Dogana  Pontifica — ^Obelilik  of  Monte-Citorio— Coloana  Antoninar— 
Mftusoleod'Angusto— Mausnleo-Adriano — Tempio  del  Sole — Baths  of  CottStantine — Obeli  A 
of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva-^Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  feopra  Minerva— Casaliatense  Library-*- 
Pantheon — Bagni  d*Agrippa— Teatro  di  Pompeo — Piazza-Navona — Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese — 
Teatro  di  Marcello — Prison  oif  the  Decemviri — Portico  d'  Octavia — Tempio  d'  Esculapio — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere — Basilica  di  S.  Mari(^  in  Trastevere — Fountain — Chiese 
di  S.  Prisca— di  S.  Sabiha — di  S.  Alessio — ^Monte-Testaccio — Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio— 
Terme  di  Caracalla— Sepolcro  de'  Scipioni — Porta  S.  Sebastiano— Basilica  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  alle  Catacdihbe— Cerchio  di  Romolo— Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella— Pablie  Ustrtna 
— Seeneof  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii— Basilica  di  S.  Paolo — Chiesa  di  B. 
Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane— Excavations— Chiesa  di  S.  Uxbano  alia  Caifkrella— Fontaaa  della 
Dea  Egeria — Tempio  di  Redicolo — Porta-Pia :  Chiesa  di  S.  Agaese — Chiesa  di  S.  Cofc- 
tanza — Hippodrome — Villa  Faoute — Ponte  Lameutano — Tomb  of  Menenlus  Agrippa — 
Mons  Sacer- Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo;  Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo— Porta  Maggiore;  ancient 
Temples  at  the  Tor  de'  Schiavi — Porta  S.  Giovanni — ^Aqueducts — Temple  of  Fortunn 
Mulcebris— Farin  called  Roma  Vecchia— Gates  not  already  mentioned— Walls  of  Rome- 
Bridges  not  already  mentioned. 

The  road  from  Florence  through  authors  supposed  to  have  been  an 
PoOTLbonsi"  to  Siena  and  Radico-  ancient  toWn  of  Etruria ;  white 
film,  was  always  tolerably  good,  others  attribute  its  foundation  to 
though  mountainous  ;  and  has  the  Grauls,  who  marched  to  Rome 
recently  been  so  much  improved^  under  the  command  of  Brennuii. 
that  some  of  the  steepest  hills  are  It  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a  tufo 
now  avoided.  mountain ;  or^  perhaps,  more  pro- 
Siena,  formerly  called  (Sfewa/w/«a,  perly  speaking,  the  crater  of  j 


in  honour  of  CsBsar,  is  by  several    extinct  volcano;  and  once  coh- 

d,  and  the  Albergo  de^it 
wo. 
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(o)  Powibonsi  contains  tolerably  good  inns :  It  Leone  Rossd^  and  the  Albergo  detUi 
C^wa  ,•  &e  tetUr  \t  the  bwt  of  «e  two. 
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tained  a  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  though  its  present  popula- 
tion does  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part 
of  that  number.  The  buildings  are 
handsome,  and  the  streets  airy; 
but  many  of  them  so  much  up  and 
down  hiu  as  to  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable for  carnages.  The  wine, 
water,  bread,  meat,  and  fruits,  are 
excellent;  fhe  upper  classes  of 
persons  well  educated,  pleasing, 
and  remarkably  kind  to  Foreigners ; 
and  the  Tuscan  lan^age  is  said 
to  be  spoken  here  m  its  utmost 
perfection. 

Some  remains  of  the  Old  Walls 
of  Siena  are  discoverable  near  the 
Church  of  S.  Antonio ;  and  several 
ancient  grottoes,  cellars,  subterra- 
nean aqueducts,  ^.,  excavated 
under  the  mountain,  merit  notice. 

The  Raman  Gate  is  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  Cathedral,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  is  a  master-piece  of  Tus- 
can-Gothic architecture,  incrusted 
without  and  within  with  black  and 
white  marble :  it  was  erected  about 
the  year  1250;  but,  in  1284,  the 
original  front  was  taken  down,  and 
that  which  now  stands  commenced 
by  Giovanni,  Pisano,  and  finished 
by  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  celebrated 
sculptors  of  Siena..  Near  the  great 
door  are  two  Vases  for  holy  water ; 
the  one  executed  by  Giacomo  della 
Quercia,  the  other  an  Antique, 
found  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Graces ;  and  both  these  vessels 
contain  Marble  Fishes,  so  well  done 
that  they  appear  to  be  swimming. 
The  Pavement  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  curious  works  of  art  in 
Italy;  and  consists  of  Scriptural 
Histories,  wrought  in  Mosaic.  The 
story  of  Moses  was  designed  by 
Beccafumi,  siumamed  Meccarino, 
and  executed  by  various  artists, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  story  of  Joshua  is 
by  Buccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Sa- 
nese.  In  this  Pavement  are  like- 
TOse  represented  the  Emblems  of 


Cities  once  in  alliance  with  Siena ; 
namely,  the  Elephant  of  Rome 
with  a  castle  on  its  back — ^the 
Lions  of  Florence  and  Massa — ^the 
Dragon  of  Pistoja — ^the  Hare  of 
Pisa— the  Unicom  of  Viterbo— the 
Goose  of  Orvieto — ^the  Vulture  of 
Volterra— the  Stork  of  Perugia— 
the  Lynx  of  Lucca — ^the  Horse  of 
Arezzo — and  the  Kid  of  Grossetto. 
Here  also  is  the  She-wolf  of  Siena, 
borne  in  memory  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.  This  work  appears  to 
have  been  executed  about  the  year 
1400.  The  Pavement  of  the  Area 
under  the  Cupola,  and  that  before 
the  Hig:h-altar,  representing  Abra- 
ham's intended  Sacrifice  of  his 
Son,  are  particularly  celebrated; 
and  the  latter  is  attributed  to  Mec- 
carino. The  art  of  paving  in  this 
beautiful  way,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  representing  figures 
in  black  and  white  marble  thus 
exquisitely,  is  now  lost.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  Choir  are  four  lar^e 
Frescos  by  Salimbeni.  The  Chigi- 
Chapel  contains  a  Copy,  in  Roman 
Mosaic,  of  a  painting  by  Carlo 
Maratta ;  a  Statue  of  the  Magda- 
lene, by  Bernini ;  and  three  other 
Statues,  by  his  scholars.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  contains  a 
Statue  of  that  Saint  by  Dohatello  t 
This  Cathedral  is  adorned  with 
Painted  Glass  Windows,  executed 
in  1549 ;  and  Busts  of  all  the 
Popes,  down  to  Alexander  III: 
among  these  formerly  was  the  Bust 
of  Pope  Joan ;  with  the  following 
inscription  under  it:  "Johannes 
VIII,  Ficmina  de  Angli€BS' 

The  Library,  or  Sacristy,  is  now 
stripped  of  ajl  its  books,  except 
some  volumes  of  Church  Music, 
well  worth  notice,  on  account  of 
the  Illuminations  with  which  they 
are  decorated :  here,  likewise,  is  a 
celebrated  antique  Group,  in  mar- 
ble, of  the  three  Graces,  which  was 
found  under  the  Chiurch ;  and  on 
the  Walls  are  Frescos  representing 
the  principal  transactions  of  the 
Life  of  Pius  II,  by  Fhituricduo, 
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after  the  designs  of  Raphael ;  who 
is  said  to  have  painted,  the  fisst 
Fresco  on  the  rignt.  A  fine  mo- 
dem Statue,  by  Ricci,  ornaments 
this  apartment.     ,. 

TAe  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria,  commonly  called  del 
Mangia,  and  built  by  Agnolo  and 
Agostino,  in  1325,  is  a  fine  piece 
of  Architecture. 

Tke  Churches  of  the  Spedale  di 
B.Maria  della  Saila—the  Agosti- 
niani — S.  Martino  di  Provenzano 
— iS.  Quirino,  and  del.  Carmine; 
and  the  Church  of  the  Camakh^ 
lensi,  on  the  outside  of  the  Town, 
contain  good  Pictures. 

T?ie  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  fa- 
mous for  an  ancient  Roman  In- 
scription, and  a  Well,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  sort  of  Fountain, 
supported  by  Columns  apparently 
of  high  antiquity :  and  the  Dome- 
nican  Church  contains  a  Painting 
of  the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour 
in  her  arms,  executed  by  Guido  di. 
Siena  in  1221,  nineteen  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Cimabue. 

The  Palazzo  desli  Eccelsi  con- 
tains the  Sala  defla  Pace,  orna- 
mented with  Paintings  which  rejfJre- 
sent,  on  one  side,  the  Recreations  of 
Peace ;  and,  on  the  other.  Tyranny, 
Cruelty,  Deceit,  and  War ;  all  done 
by  Ambrogio,  Sanese,  in  1338 — ^the 
Sala  di  Consiglio,  where  are  Paint- 
ings relative  to  the  history  of  Siena, 
by^the  same  mastar,  and  other  sub- 
jects, by  Bartoli — ^the  Sala  di  Balia, 
ornamented  with  Paintings  which 
represent  the  Life  of  iUexamder 
lU ;  and  are  highly  valuable  be- 
cause they  exhibit  the  costume  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  done ; 
(they  are  of  Giotto's  School) — ^the 
Sala  del  Consistorio,  embellished 
with  some  of  Beccafumi's  finest 
Frescos,  and  the  Judgment  of  So- 
lomon, by  Luca  Giordano;  with 
Kveral  otner  apartments,  in  which 


(p")  Siena  boasts  another  recommendation, 
it  is  exempt  from  enats ;  as,  generalljr  speak- 
iog,  are  all  the  ekrated  parts  of  this  coon- 
try. 

Ce)  The  best  Iniu  »t  Siena  are,  Tke  Eotel 


are  Works  of  Salimbeni,  Casolani, 
4*0.  The  Theatre  piakes  a  part  of 
this  Palazzo,  and  is  large  and  com- 
modious. 

The  Fountain  constructed  in 
1 1 93,  is  so  famous  for  the  quantity 
and  (juality  of  its  water,  as  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante : 
indeed,  there  are  few  cities  placed 
in  so  elevated  a  situation  as  Siena, . 
which  can  boast  such  abundance  of 
excellent  water :  and  moreover,  the 
climate,  for  persons  not  afflicted 
with  weak  lungs,  is  wholesome  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year — a  recom- 
mendation which  does  not  belong 
to  many  cities  of  Italy  p. 

This  Town  possesses  a  celebrated 
University,  several  Academies,  va- 
luable Libraries,  Museums,  ij-c.  ; 
and  gave  birth  to  Gregory  VII, 
and  Alexander  III,  two  of  the' 
greatest  Sovereigns  who  ever  filled 
flie  Papal  tlirone  \ 

The  Environs  of  Siena  appear 
to  contain  several  Villas  delight- 
fully calculated  for  summer  habi. 
tations ;  but  Travellers  should  be 
especially  careful  not  to  fix  them- 
selves near  the  Maremma :  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  situated 
near  the  sea,  and  extremely  un- 
wholesome now ;  though  here- 
tofore remarkably  populous. 
.  Beyond  Siena,  some  leagues  to 
the  left  of  the  high-ro^,  lies 
Chiusi,  the  ancient  Clusium,  near 
the  Lake  of  Chiana,  formerly  Cla^ 
niu8 :  but  this  City,  once  Porse- 
na's  Capital,  is  at  present  thinly 
peopled,  on  account  of  its  noxious 
air. 

Buonconvento,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  Ombrone,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Siena,  is  likewise  in- 
fected with  MaV  aria ;  and  here 
the  Emperor,  Henry  VII,  was  poi- 
soned by  receiving  the  sacrament 
from  a  Domenican  monk'. 

San-Quirico,  placed  in  a  healthy 

de»  Armes  (VAngleterrej  and  the  Aquila  Neva; 
the  latter  is  very  comfortable. 

(r)  Here  are  two  tolerable  Inns,  Tke  Al- 
hergo  delta  granef  SuropOy  and  tke  Cavallo 
Inglese,  . 
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air,  amidst  olive-trees  aud  vine- 
yards,, contains  a  small  Tuscan- 
Gothic  Church,  the  Nave  and 
Choir  of  which  merit  notice;  a 
Palace  belonging:  to  the  Chigi 
family ;  a  curious  Well,  opposite  to 
the  palace,  and  an  ancient  Square 
Tower,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin*. 

Near  the  mountain  of  Radico* 
'  fani  the  soU  is  volcanic,  and  the 
country  wild  and  desolate:  the 
road,  however,  is  exceUent;  the 
ascent  five  miles  in  length,  and  the 
descent  the  same.  Radicofani, 
which  rises  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
exhibits,  on  its  summit,  large  heaps 
of  stones,  supposed  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  post- 
*  house,  not  far  distant  from  this 
spot,  is  a  good  Inn ;  and  the  little 
Fortress  near  it  was  once  called 
impregnable,  though  now  falling 
to  decay.  This  is  the  frontier  of 
Tuscany ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  way  to  Torre- 
celli,  the  road  traverses  a  torrent, 
sometimes  dangerous  after  rain. 
Beyond  Torrecelli  is  Ponte-Cen- 
tino,  the  first  Village  of  the  Eccle* 
siastical  State :  this  country  is  em- 
bellished with  woods,  and  a  fine 
bridge,  thrown  across  the  Paglia. 

To  the  next  Town,  Acquapen- 
dente,  the  approach  is  particularly 
beautiful :  this  was  the  Aquula  of 
the  ancients ;  and  derives  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  water-falls  m 
Its  vicinity  *. 

Hence,  the  road  traverses  a  vol- 
canic plain  Jto  San  Lorenzo-nuovo ; 
a  remarkably  well-constructed, 
dlean,  and  pretty  Village;  which 
possesses  the  advantages  of  whole- 
some air  and  good  water ;  and  was ' 
built  bjr  Pius  VI,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  what  is  now  called  San  La* 
renio-rovinato  might  remove  hi- 

(0  Tkft  best  Inu  here,  II  Sole,  contains 
tolerable  beds. 

(O'At  AoqnapendeDte  erery  Passport  must 
be  examined  and  sealed  by  the  Police  Oificeis; 
who  demand,  in  consequence,  one  paul  pei; 


th<er,  to  ayoid  the'^tOential  atmo- 
sphere of  the  latter  place  ». 

.  Not  far  distant  fi'om  S,  Lorenzo- 
nuovo  is  Bolsena,  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
VoUtnium;  one  of  the  principal 
Cities  of  Etruria ;  and  whence  the 
Romans,  265  vears  before  Christ, 
are  said  to  have  removed  two 
thousand  statues  to  Rome  ^.  Here 
are  remains  of  a  Temple,  supi  :  sed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  j  >d- 
dess  Narsia ;  Etruscan  Omamtnts, 
which-adom  Hie  Front  of  the  pa- 
rochial Church ;  and,  opposite  to 
this  Edifice,  a  Sarcophagus  of  Ro- 
man workrnanship.  In  the  envi- 
rons are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre ;  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  broken  cornices,  capi- 
tals of  pillars,  ancient  mosaics,  ^. 
Bolsena,  now  an  unimportant  vil- 
lage, is  seated  on  a  magnificent 
Lake,  of  the  same  name,  anciently 
called  Locus  Vulsinus,  and  thirty- 
.five  Roman  miles  in  circumference: 
this  Lake  contains  two  smaU  Is- 
lands; both  of  them  inhabited; 
and  said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  floated 
in  his  time ;  though  now  they  are 
fixM :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  cra- 
ter of  a  volcano.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  views  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  but  the  air  is 
unwholesome. 

Near  Bolsena  stands  Orvieto, 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wines,  and  containing  a  handsome 
Tuscan-Gothic  Cathedral,  adorned, 
on  the  outside,  with  Sculpture,  by 
Niccolo,  Pisano ;  and  within,  by  a 
Painting  of  Signorelli's  which  Mi- 
chael Angelo  particularlv  admired. 

Between  Bolsena  and  Montefias- 
cone,  the  road  .passes  close  to  a 
remarkable  HiU,  covered  with  re- 
gular prismatic  basaltine  Columns, 
most  of  them  standing  obliquely, 
and  a  considerable  length  out  oi; 
the   ground;    indeed,   the   whole 

Passport. 

Cu)  Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  toleraUv  good. 

(v)  L'Aigle  <f  «r  is  th^  best  Ian  at  Msena, 
though  unfit  for  a  sleeping-place. 
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eoantry,  softf  mi  MoBtefiaseone, 
exhibits  rock9  of  basalt,  interspers- 
ed with  forest  seenerj :  and,  near 
the  abofve-named  HiH^  isan  andent 
Tomb;  erected,  accor^bng  to  the 
inscription  it  bears,  W  L-Canukius^ 
for  himself  and  his  nusiily. 

Montefiaseone^  a  finely  situated^ 
though  not  a  handsome  town,  pro- 
duces such  excellent  wine,  tiiat  a 
German  Traveller,  a  prelate,  died 
from  drinking  it  to  excess  *. 

Between  Montefiascone  and  Yi* 
terbo  the  country  is  dreary;  and 
near  the  latter  Town,  on  the  rights 
is  a  Lake  of  hot  water,  the  ex*- 
halations  from  whidi  are  sulphur 
reous. 

Viterbo,  sirpposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Metropolis  oi  Etruria^ 
called  Vbltuma,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  Monte^Cimino,  anciently 
Mons-Ciminus ;  and  encompassed 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  which 
give  it,  at  a  distance,  a  splendid 
appearance:  it  contains  about  thir* 
teen  thousand  inhabitants,  is  wdQ 
built,  well  paved,  and  embellished 
with  handsome  Fountains  and  a 
iine  Gate,  erected  by  Clement 
XIII «. 

The  road  from  Viterbo  to  Ronci- 

I     ^ione  traverses  part  of  the  Monte- 

Cimino^  amidst  flowers,  odoriferous 

herbs,  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other 

forest^trees ;   and  at  the  base  of 

this  mountain,  near  Ronci^one,  is 

i     the  Lake  of  Vico,  anciently  LacuS" 

(     Ciminiis,  *  eneirdied    with    richly 

.     wooded  hills^  and  forming  a  beau* 

tiftil  basin  of  near  three  miles  in 

circumference^  said  to  have  been 

;     the  funnel  of  a  volcano ;  ai»i  where* 

(w)  The  Ift&  at  MoBtefiaseoae  is  oa  (ke  ont- 

aide  of  the  walls  of  that  Town,   and  very 
;:       eomfvrtable^ 
.  (j?)  At  Viterbo,  The  Aqmla  Nerot  »  a  reij 

good  Inn. 
P  {j/)    Itonci^lione  eontains  two- Ions,   2^ 

)       LBOUe  €Orot  and  The  Bdtel  det  troit  Mamre*  t 

the  former  is  tolerable ;  and  both,  being  whole- 
"^       somely  situated,  are  therjefore  preferable  as 

«k«{mig  pla«im  to  the  inns  nettrer  Rome,  all  (Pf 
->       which  are  infected  by  MaP  aria. 
'^  (»)  TKeIini*Be»r  the  Lake,  at  Momterosi, 

k  a  tderftbly  food  one. 
(a)  The  Kte  ef  Veil  hotf  bees  iiMeftr  4ftf* 

pnted  by  antiquaries.    Dionysios  of  Halicar- 


,  as  tradition  repMs,  4  Qitf  Ofnce 

'stood.' 

Nme  lea^oes  from  Viteibo,  hat 
not  on  the  high  road,  is  Conieto; 
remarkable  for  the  numbtr  of 
Etruscan  antiqmties  whidi  havt 
been,  and  still  are  iobt  firand  Jtk 

.  its  vicinity :  and  one  leagoe  nortk 
of  Cimieto  is  a  Hill»  called  Civlta- 
Turehino,  upon  whidi  the  aocieat 
Tarquinium,  (one  of  the  twehre 
great  Cities  of  Btmtia)  is  supposed 
to  hare  stood.  Several  httle  cnsl- 
nences  lie  between  this  hill  and  ttat 
town  of  Cometo :  and  thote  whk;h 
have  been  opened  ei^bit  sttbtcr* 
raneous  chambers  cut  hi  the  tnfo« 
lined  with  stucco,  and  flUed  with 
Etruscan  Yaoes  aiid  Sarcophagi^ 

Roncighone  b  situated  near  a 
picturesque  valley,  in  a  barren  soil ; 
where  agriculture  seems  almost 
whoDy  neglected;  and  where  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  begins  to  fed  ' 
the  mfiuence,  during  hat  weather, 
of  that  wide-spreading  and  incom- 
{nrehensible  pest.  Mat  aria'. 

Near  Monterosi  (Mom  ErotugJ 
is  a  sheet  of  Lava ;  not  ixe  henee# 
the  Loretto  and  Siena  roads  join» 
falling  into  the  Via- Coma;  and 
beyond  the  junction  of  these  roads^ 
is  a  Lake,  which  emits  an  offimsive 
smells 

Baccano,  flaeed  in  a  peculiar!^ 
noxifnu  air,  is  only  two  posts  from 
Rome ;  and  from  the  hill  abovd 
Baccano,  S<  Peter* s  may  be  disco« 
vered;  while  in  a  valley,  on  the 
left,  near  Storta«  may  be  seen  aludf-* 
ruined  Castle,  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  Site  of  ihe  andent  Cita^ 
delof  Veii*. 

Aassus  reports,  '*  that  thk  City  stood  od  • 
high  and  steep  rock,  about  an  hundred  stadM 
froHiRome;  and  was  as  lar^e  as  Athens,  tod 
the  stroa|pe»l  idaee  bcloafrng  to  the  £tm« 
rians."  Lrutropins  fixes  it  at  the  distance  «f 
fifteen  mites  froih  Rome.  liyy  conifirms 
this  opinion  i  and  Zan^  asserts,  th^t  it  wai 
situated  in  the  wood  of  Baccano  and  Monte- 
lupoli,  to  the  right  of  the  Via-Ceusia;  adding, 
that  he  saw,  on  this  spot,  fniginents  of  ancient 
walls,  eeiamas,  &c.,  and  erea  traeed  Camtl' 
las's  celebrated  Mine,  or  Cunitndrnt.  trifll  the 
diiBBreBt  pits  by  means  of  Whieb  Ms  soldteti 
entered  the  CitadeL 

K  « 
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No  country  can  be  more  ^eaiy, . 
nor  more  ned^ected,  than  that  which 
liesbetween  Baccano  and  the  Ponte- 
Molle :  but,  from  the  heights  near 
this  Bridge,  Rome  presents  herself 
to  view;  gradually  expanding  aS 
the  road  descends  to  the  banks  of, 
the  Tiber. 

Between  Storta  and  the  Ponte- 
MoUe  is  the  Tomb  of  P,  Vibius' 
Matianus. 

The  Ponte-MoUe,  ancientiy  Poim 
MilvitM,  was  built  by  M.  u^milius 
Scaurus ;  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
vision  seen  here  by  Constantine; 
and  the  victory  gained  by  thatPrince 
over  the  Tyrant  Maxentius,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  river  near  this 
spot:  there  are,  however,  scarce 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  Bridge, 
except  its  foundation. 

The  approach  to  Rome  is  by  the 
Via-CasHa^',  but,  after  passing 
the  Ponte-MoUe,  the  modem  road 
nearly  follows  the  direction  of  the 
ancient  Via-Fiaminia,  between  the 
Fincian  and  the  Marian  Hills.  Be- 
yond  the  Ponte-Molle  is  the  Naso- 
niak  Sqmlchre,  constructed  in  a 
rock,  which  overlooks  the  road,  by 
Q.  Nasonius  Ambrosius,  of  the 
Ovidian  Family.  Near  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  toward  the  Porta-Hn- 
ciana,  IS  the  3fwro-^orto,  a  part  of 
tjie  City- wall  which  declines  from 
its  perpendicular ;  and  adjoining  to 
tiiis,  is  another  part  of  me  Wall, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Domitii,  and  the  Depo- 
sitory of  the  ashes  of  Nero  * . 

Nothing,  of  its  kind,  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  entry  into 
Rome  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo; 
where  originally  stood  a  Gate  erect- 
ed by  Aiu^lian,  when  he  enclosed 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  Gate, 
or  one  contiguous  to  it,  was  called 
Porta-Flaminia  /  the  present  Gate 
(built  by  Yignola,  and  ornamented 

'  (6)  Three  roada  led  from  Rome  to  Lom- 
bardj;  the  F/onu'iitaji  along  the  Adrutic;  the 
Aureliam  along  the  Mediterranean;  and  the 
Cowtaa  between  these  two,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country, 
(c)  The  QudesB  of  the  Pomitian  Family, 


by  Bernini)  derives  its  appeUatioit 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

Rome  has  suffered  so  materially 
from  volcanic  eruptions,  earth- 
quakes, and  the  frequent  ravages 
of  invading  armies,  that  even  the 
surfacd  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
originally  stood  is  conipletely  alter- 
ed ;  insomuch  that  on  digging  deep, 
it  is  Common  to  discover  columns, 
statues,  fragments  of  edifices,  and 
sometimes  even  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  City,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  undei*  ground.  The  stu- 
pendous common-sewers,  through 
which  the  offal  of  Rome  was  con- 
veyed into  the  Cloacchmaocimay  are 
many  of  them  choked  up ;  and"  the 
Cloaca-maxima  itself  is  in  bad 
order  * :  this  causes  pestilential  air ; 
and  the  workmen  who,  by  digging 
deep,  open  apertures  to  the  ancient 
common  sewers,  frequently  suf^r 
from  the  putrid  effluvia.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  all  the 
land  is  ill  cultivated  and  worse 
drained ;  so  that  fogs  and  noxious 
vapours  prevail  there  during  night: 
it  likewise  abounds  with  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  vitriol:  hence,  there- 
fore, in  some  measm*e,  perhaps, 
may  arise  that  fatal  MaT  aria  which 
never  affected  ancient  Rome ;  be- 
cause these  minerals  were  either 
unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or 
suffered  to  remain  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  TJie  tempe- 
rature of  the  seasons  also  seems 
changed;  for  Horace  gives  us  to 
understand  that,  in  his  time,  the 
streets  of  Rome,  during  winter, 
were  filled  with  ice  and  snow :  and 
it  appears,  from  Juvenal,  that  to 
see  the  Tiber  frozen  over  was  not 
uncommon :  whereas,  at  present, 
it  is  extraordinary  for  snow  to  lie 
three  days  in  any  part  of  the  City ; 
and,  respecting  the  Tiber,  no  per^ 

on  the  Pincian  HiU;  extended  to  the  site  of 
this  Sepulchre. 

(d)  Several  of  thecommon-sewen  hare  been 
recently  repaired,  by  order  of  Leo  XII ;  i| 
cireomstanoe  likely  to  decrease  MfiT  aricu 
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son  recollects  to  have  seen  it  fro- 
zen.    These  circumstances,  added 
to  the  want  of  trees  to  a^tate  and 
improve  the  air,  concur  S)  account 
for  th^  present  unhealthiness  of 
some  parts  of  Rome,  and  nearly 
all  its  Campagna,  during  summer : 
besides  whicl^  the  mouths  of  the 
Tiber  are  choked  with  mud  and 
sand ;  while  its  bed  has  been  con- 
aderably  narrowed  by  filth    and 
rubbish,  thrown  from  the  houses 
situated  on  its  banks;   so  that  a 
strong  south  wind  often  makes  it 
overftow,  and  inundate  the  City  and 
its  environs. — Could  this  river  be 
turned  into  another  channel,  and 
the  present  bed  cleansed  and  deep-  . 
ened,  what   an  advantage   misht 
Rome  derive  in  point  of  healthftd- 
ness ;  and  what  a  harvest  to  Anti- 
quaries might  the  river's  bed  af- 
ford ' ! — So  imwholesome  now  is 
the  Cam{>agna  di  Roma  in  July 
and  August,    that,    during   these 
months,  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  City; 
Rome  itselt  nowever,  even  at  this 
season,  is  not  usually  visited  by 
Mat  aria,  either  on  the  Corso,  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  or  the  streets  com- 
prised  within   the   Rioni    Monti, 
Trevi,    Colonna,     Campo-Marzo, 
Ponte,  Parione,  Regola,  S.  Eusta- 
cio,  Pigna,  and  S.  Angelo  :  but  at 
this  season  the  climate  is  op2)res- 
sively  hot ;   though,  during  winter 
and   spring,    temperate    and    de- 
lightful. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  Aque- 
ducts sufficient  to  convey  daily  to 
tiie  City  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  water :  the  three  principal 
Aqueducts  now  remaining'are,  th^t 
of  the  Acquor  Vergine ;  that  of  the 

(e)  Besides  sixty  colossal  stataes  which 
adorned  ancient  Rome,  her  streets  and  forums 
were  lined  with  porticos,  supported  by  columns 
of  marble,  add  embellished  with  busts  and 
statues  innumerable;  and  a  large  portion  of 
these  precious  remains  of  antiquity  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  bo 
Dumeroas  were  the  marble  columns  in  Rome 
that  a  tax  was  put  upon  them. 

(/)  The  upper  ranks  of  ancient  Romans  do 
not  appear  to  have  rwided  so  much  m  the 


Acqua-Fdice;  and  that  of  the 
AcquijfrPaulina :  the  first  was  re* 
paired  by  Paul  lY,  and  dischai^g^os 
itself  into  the  Fontana  di  TVevi; 
the  second  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Palestrina,  twenty* 
two  miles  distant  from  Rome,  and 
is  one  of  the  man^  works  which  do 
honour  to  the  reig^i  of  Sextus  V, 
who  expended  a  million  of  scudi  in 
repairing  it:  this  Aqueduct  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Fontana  di 
Termine.  The  third,  whichlderives 
its  name  from  its  restorer,  Paul  V, 
is  separated  into  two  channels; 
one  of  which  supplies  Monte-Gia- 
nicolo,  and  the  other  the  Vatican : 
it  comes  thirty  miles ;  and  princi- 
pally discharges  itself  into  the 
Fountain  hear  the  Church  of  S. 
Pietro-Montorio. 

Rome,  during  the  reisn  of  Va- 
lerian, was  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
said  to  have  been  niear  fifty  Roman 
miles  in  circumference ' ;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  during  its 
most  flourishing  state,  was,  by 
some  authors,  computed  at  four 
millions'^.  Modem  Rome  is  not 
seventeen  Roman  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and  contains,  Suburbs 
inclusive,  scarce  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants :  but  re- 
duced as  this  ancient  Mistress  of 
the  world  now  is,  in  size  and  popu- 
lation, reduced  too  as  her  Papal 
throne  has  been  in  wealth  and 
power,  still  the  matchless  Frescos 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Da- 
niello  da  Volterra,  Giulio  Romano, 
Annibale  Caracci,  Guido,  Dome- 
nichino,  Guercino,  ^.,  are  unalien- 
bly  her's ;  still  the  Master-pieces 
of  Grecian  Sculpture  adorn  her 
museums ;  still  her  stately  palaces, 

'  City  as  in  Villas  not  far  distant :  and  this  wall 
of  fifty  miles  in  circumference  might  probably 
enclose  the  suburbs- of  Rome,  which  must, 
judging  from  the  remains  now  left,  have  been 
very  extensive. 

(a)  Tacitus  says,  the  Emperor  Claudius 
made  a  lustrum,  by  which  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants was  found  to  be  sixty-eight  classes, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand each. 
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noble  chnr&ei,  beanliftil  fSMiii* 
tiios,  gij^tntic  columns,  stupend- 
o«t  obelisks,  «nd,  peerless  ainphi- 
tbsate,  entitle  her  to  be  calledTtiie 
most  magnifteent  City  of  Europe, 
and  the  unrivalled  Mistress  of 
the  Arts! — Some  of  her  streets, 
however,  are  ill  paved  and  dirty ; 
while  ruins  of  vinunense  edificesf 
which  continually  present  them- 
selves to  view,  give  an  impression 
of  melancholy  to  eveiy  thinking 
spectat^. 

The  society  at  Rome  is  excel- 
lent; and  the  circumstance  of 
every  man,  whether  foreigner  or 
native,  being  permitted  to  live  as 
he  pleases,  without  exciting  won- 
der, contributes  essenti^y  to  ge- 
neral comfort.  At  Rome,  too, 
eveiy  person  may  find  amusement : 
for  whether  it  be  our  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  classical  knowledge, 
whether  arts  and  sciences  be  our 
pursuit,  or  whether  we  merely  seek 
lor  new  ideas  and  new  objects,  the 
end  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained  in 
this  most  interesting  of  Cities, 
where  eveiy  stone  is  an  historian : 
—and  though  Rome  has,  in  some 
respects,  suffered  from  her  late 
Rulers,  the  French,  she  is,  gene- 
rally speakinff,  obliged  to  them  ;  as 
they  removed  the  earth  with  which 
time  bad  buried  part  of  the  Colos- 
seum ;  disencumbered  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  from  the  plaster-walls 
which  destroyed  its  beauty ;  exca- 
vated the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Temples  of  Fortune,  and  Ju- 

(«)  The  ensuing  description  of  the  Antiqni- 
t\et  of  Rome  is  ehitfly  taken  from  Dionrsius 
of  HalicaroasBtts ;  because  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  celebrated  ancient  Antiquary, 
as  his  opinions  are  adopted  by  Livy,  and  other 
JRomaa  Historians. 

(0  EXPLlOATlOlf  OF  THI  NUMEBICAL  Fl- 
aUSBS  IN  TUB  FLAN  07  THK  FoBlTlC 
ROMAKVM. 

(1)  Tempio  della  Concordia.  (2)  Tempia 
di  OiOTe  Tonante.  (3)  Tempio  deUa  Fortuna. 
iil  ^'J*  ^  Settimio  Sororo.  (5)  Via  Sacra. 
W  £;^«^  <**  ^<wa-    (7)  Original  Site  of  the 


piter  Tonans*  removed  from  the 
foundations  of  the  Arches  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Constantine 
the  rubbish  by  which  they  vrere 
in  some  measure  concealed,  and 
cleared  away  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  an  immense  collection  of 
ia^lh,  wJiich  entombed  nearly  one- 
tiiird  of  its  remains. 

The  following  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient  way  to  visit  the 
Antrquities  \  Churches,  •  Palaces, 
^c.  best  worth  notice  at  Rome, 
and  likewise  to  prevent  Travellers 
from  wasting  their  time,  and  bur- 
dening then*  memory,  by  a  minute 
survey  of  objects  not  particukrly 
•interestmg  ;  thereby,  perhaps,  de- 
priving themselves  oi    leisure  to 
examine   those  which  merit  se- 
dulous attention.     But,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Antiquities,  it  should 
be    remembered,    that  .  whoever 
wishes  to  see  these  wrecks  of  an- 
cient   splendour   advantageously, 
ought  to  visit  them,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  mild  and  solemn  light 
of  the  moon ;  which  not  only  assi- 
milates with  fallen  ^eatness,  but 
throws  every  defect  into  shadow ; 
leaving  Imagination  to  supply  every 
beauty,  and  array  every  object  in 
its  pristine  garb  of  magnificence. 

Foro  'Romano  K  There  were  two 
kinds  of  Forums,  in  Rome, — Fora 
Civilia,  and  Fbra  Venalia;  the 
former  serving  as  ornaments  to  the 
City,  and  likewise  as  Courts  of 
Justice;  the  latter  as  Market- 
places. The  Forum  Romanum 
was  of  the  first  kind;  and  here 

Anlonino  e  Faustina.  (13)  Tempio  di  Remo. 
(10  Contintiation  of  the  Via  Saora  toward 
the  Arco  Fabiano,  from  the  angle  of  the  Basi- 
lica, near  the  Tempio  di  Remo.  (15)  Altera- 
tions made  in  the  via  Sacra  when  the  Basilica 
was  erected.  (16)  Contintiation  of  the  Via 
bacra  extending  toward  the  Capitol,  and 
cTOBsing  the  spot  where  the  Basilica  was 
Mooted.  (17)  Aroo  di  Tito.  (JS)  CeUa  del 
Tempio  di  Venere.  (19)  Cella  del  Tempio  di 
Roma.  (SO)  Extent  of  the  Tempio  di  Venere 
e  Roma.  «!)  Atrio  di  Nerone.  (28)  Sum- 
ma  Sacra  Via.  (23)  Quarter  anciently  called 
Carina..  (24)  Caput  ViaSaona.  (25)  Piaaaa 
d^l'  Anfiteatro  Flavio.  (26)  Meto  Sodau. 
(i7)Aro»diCo9tantiBo. 
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stood  the  Comitium  atid  Hie  Ros- 
tra. The  Comitiuin  was  a  large 
apartment,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, o^n  at  the  top :  it  contained 
the  Tribunal,  and  Ivoiy-  Chair, 
whence  the  Ohief-Mactistrate  ad 
ministered  justice.  The  Rostra 
was  so  caDed  because  this  buikling 
contamed  an  Orators*  Pulpit,  gar- 
nished with  Beaks  of  Vessels,  taken 
by  the  Romans,  from  the  Peo- 
ple of  Antium^  The  Forum  Ro- 
manum  was  oblong,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  in  length, 
from  the  Chiesa  della  Consola- 
zione  to  that  of  S.  Adriano ;  and, 
in  breadth,&omthe  three  Columns, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
to  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus*.  It  w^  made  trjr 
Romulus  and  his  Colleague,  Ta- 
tius",  and  surrounded  with  por- 
ticos and  shops  by  Tarqninius  Pris- 
cus  ;  little,  however,  now  remains 
to  be  seen,  except  heaps  of  ruins, 
and  piles  of  vegetable  earth  ;  the 
immense  accumulation  of  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  The 
Via  Sacray  so  called  because,  on 
.  that  spot,  peace  was  made  between 
Romulus  andTatius,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  gods  in  consequence, 
traversed  the  Forum  Romanum, 
from  the  side  near  the  Colos- 
seum to  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
Forum  was  the  Locus- Curtius ; 
whence  the  fine  Alta-rilievo  in  the 


-  (k)  I>nring  the  early  days  of  Rome,  an 
.Oratora'  Pulpit  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
tJie  Forum,  near  the  Senate  House :  and  after 
the  Roroans  had  conquered  the  maritime  City 
of  Antinm,  and  taken,  from  the  vessels  they 
found  in  that  Port,  bronse  Ship-beaks,  callei, 
in  Latin,  Roitra,  the  aforesaid  Orators'  Pulpit 
was  decorated  with  these  spoils,  and  called, 
in  consequence.  The  JZostra.  Cnsar  erected 
a  second  Pulpit,  denominated  the  new  Rostra^ 
in  that  part  of  the  Forum  nearest  to  the  Vela- 
brum. 

(/)  A  distance  of  about  7^  feet  one  way 
and  600  the  other. 

(n»)  **  In  consequence  of  the  peace  eonelnded 
J^etweea  Romulus  and-Tatius,  they  raised  con- 
'jointly,  about  the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra^  an 
Aitar,  on  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
observe  their  treaty.  Tatius  afterwards  filled 
up  great  part  of  the  marsh  under  the  Gapi'* 


YiUa-Borg^eae  is  said  to  hsve  been 
taken". 

Ten^o  della  Concordia,  Ad- 
joining to  the  remains  of  the  Por- 
tico of  the  Tabularium,  modem 
excavations  have  disentombed  the 
base  of  an  Edifice,  supposed,  from 
inscriptions  foimd  among  its  ruins^ 
(and  likewise  from  ancient  ac- 
counts of  Rome)  to  have  been  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  Dion,  <f«.  as  situated  be- 
tween the  Forum  and  the  Capitol, 
near  the  Prisons,  with  its  firont 
opposite  to  the  Comitium.  Such, 
precisely^  is  the  Site  of  the  Ryin 
m  question ;  and,  therefore,  anti- 

Suaries  of  the  present  daj  call  it 
le  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, raised  by.  Furius  CamiUus, 
in  consequence  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion he  effected  between  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome.  It  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  but  rebuilt;  and 
vestiges  of  the  Cella  may  still  be 
traced.  In  this  Temple  Cicero 
convoked  the  Senate  which  con- 
demned Lentulus  and  Cethegus^ 
the  accompHees  of  Catiline. 

Tenmio  di  Giove  Tonante.  ^This 
beautitul  Edifice  was  erected  by 
Augustus,  in  ^atitude  for  his  es-> 
cape  from  lightning'.  Only  three 
Columns  of  the  Portico  %  with  part 
of  the  Entablature  and  Frieze,  now 
remain ;  and  on  the  last  are  sacri- 
ficial instruments  in  Basso-rUievo  ; 
namely,  the  Prepftculum,  the  Pa* 

toline  Hill,  cut  down  the  wood,  and  made  the 
Forum  where  the  Romans  now  have  a  Mar- 
ket." — See  DiowYsicrs  or  HALxcAairAMUs. 

(n)  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano :  and  thit 
opinion  seems  justifijed  by  the  story  of  M.  Cur- 
tius,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Temple  of  Peace  .was  destroyed.  The 
IjOCms  Curtiut  did  not,  however,  according  to 
Dionysius  df  Halicamassns,  derive  its  name 
from  the  Roman  K.night  who,  about  360  yeari 
B.  C,  precipitated  hmiself  and  his  horse  into 
the  yawning  gulph  which  had  suddenly  opened 
in  the  centre  of  the  Forum ;  but  was  so  called 
because  the  Sabine  general,  Curtins,  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  this  Lake,  when  the  great  bat- 
tle occnrred  between  Romulus  and  Tatius. 

(o)  Vitruvius  says*  the  Tem|>le  of  Jupiter 
Tomaoa  was  adorned  with  a  Portico  supported 
by  thirty  Colamai. 
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tera,  the  Aipergillum,  the  Securis 
and  Cutter ,  together  with  the  Al^ 
bogalertis,  or  white  'mitre,  worn  by 
the  priests  of  Jupiter.  The  Columns, 
which  are  made  of  Luna  marble 
fluted  and  adorned  with  Corinthian 
Capitals,  seem  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally tinged  with  the  Tyrian  pur- 
ple colour  prevalent  in  every  part 
of  Pompeii  P; 

Tempio  della  Fortuna.  Of  this 
Edifice,  long  mistaken  for  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  the  Portico  alone 
remains ;  and  this  Portico  neither 
faces  the  Comitium,  nor  is  it  very 
near  the  Prisons.  It  consists,  in 
iront,  of  six  Ionic  Columns  of 
granite  (whose  bases  and  capitals 
are  of  white  marble)  with  one  Co- 
lumn on  each  sic^e :  they  support 
an  Entablature  and  a  Pediment, 
and  all  vary  in  diameter;  which, 
circumstance  induces  a  belief 
that  this  Edifice  must  have 
been  restored  with  materials  bor- 
rowed from  other  buildings.  More- 
over, tlie  interior  Frieze  now  re- 
maining exhibits  some  ornaments 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
others  so  inelegant  as  to  savour 
strongly  of  the  dark  ages :  and  as 
it  appears  evident  that  the  Temple 
of  Fortune,  situated  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Capitol,  was  burnt  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maxen- 
tius,  and  rebuilt  about  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  likewise  equally 
evident  that  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
stood  very  near  that  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  which  the  Portico  in  ques- 
tion does,  antiquaries  seem  satis- 
fied that  this  Portico  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 

Arco  di  Settimio  Severo,  erected 
about  the  year  205  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus,  and  his  sons, 

(p)  In  the  Fluting,  near  the  Capitals,  this 
colour  mav  be  plainly  distingnishecL 

(g)  Probably  tbe  sons  of  the  Emperor,  be- 
cause he  was  prevented,  by  the  gout,  from 
asmatia^  in  the  triumphal  procession. 

(r)  Livy  says,  the  Temple  of  Saturn  was 
consecrated  In  the  year  of  Rome  494,  previous 


CaracaQa  and  Geta.  This  Arch. 
(of  the  Composite  order)  was  ori- 
ginally adorned  with  a  Triumphal 
car,  to  which  were*  attached  Six 
Horses  r  in  the  Car  were  two  Fi- 
gures; supposed  to  have  represent- 
ed Caracalla  and  Greta  "i;  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  Edifice  were 
four  Statues  of  Soldiers,  two  on 
foot,  and  two  on  horseback.  The 
bassi'filievi  on  this  Arch  record 
the  Victories'  of  Severus  over  the 
Parthians,  and  other  uncivilized 
Nations :  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  third  line  of  an  Inscription  still 
visible,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  hne,  the  ©larble  has 
evidently  been  pared  away;  be- 
cause Caracalla,  after  havii^  mur- 
dered Geta,  effaced  his  name, 
wherever  it  appeared,  and  substi- 
tuted other  words  instead. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano.  This 
Church,  the  Facade  of  which  is 
ancient,  though  apparently  built 
after  the  Arts  began  to  decline, 
was  long  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,,  (the 
Treasury  of  the  Roman  Republic,) 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  as  having  been  erected 
in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Capitol, 
about  the  time  of  the  Consulate  of 
Titus  Lartius ' :  and  as  the  Church 
in  c^uestion  stands  in  the  Street 
leadmg  to  the  Capitol,  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  it  occupies  the 
Site  of  the  ancient  Treasury,  before 
which  Augustus,  according  to  Ta- 
citus, placed  the  Milliarium  akr 
reum,  whence  the  distance  to  every, 
province  was  measured ;  and  which 
is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  centre 
of  Rome'.  Modem  antiquaries, 
however,  suppose*  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  to  have  been  erected  close 
to  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  near  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  the  Arch 

to  the  Christiau  era, "by  the  ConsulaAnlus 
Sempronius,  and  Marcus  Af  inucius. 

(«)  From  this  column,  which,  according  to. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  stood  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  ancient  Rome,  the  great  roads 
branched  off  in  straight  linea  to  all  parts  of 
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of  Tiberius;  and  Bcemsc  suppose 
the  Chmrch  of  S.  Adriano  to  stand 
oa  the  foundatioiis  of  the  Basihca 
of  Paulus  iEii}ilius ;  which  Edifice^ 
according  to  some  opinions,  was 
adorned  with  the  Brazen  Gate,  now 
removed  to  the  Basilica  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano,  and  long  thought 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Saturn. 

ColonnadiFbca,  This  Colunm, 
which  probably,  made  part  of  an  an- 
cient building,  was  erected,  in  the 
seventh  century,  on  its  present  site, 
by  the  Exarch  Smaragdus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  whose 
statue  of  bronze  gilt  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  Coliunn. 

Comizio.    On  the  north  side  of 
the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  Palatine 
Hill,  stand  three  beautiful  fluted 
Corinthian  Columns  of   Pentelic 
marble,  supporting  fragments  of  a 
fineJyiworked  Entablature,  and  long 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Portico  of  a  Temple  erected  to 
Jupiter  StatorS  by  Romulus,  on 
the  spot  where  he  raUied  his  sol- 
diers who  fled  from  the  Sabines. 
But  the  now  remaining  part  of  this 
Edifice  appears  to  have  been  built 
when  architecture  had  risen  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  during  the  days  of  Romulus ; 
which  circumstance,    added  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Fasti 
Constdares   having    been    found 
here,   has  induced  antiquaries  to 
thmk  these  beautiful  ruins  part  of 
the  Comitium ;  especially  as  theTem- 
ple  of  Jupiter  Stator  may  be  suppos- 
ed (according  to  the  report  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus)  to  have 
stood  on  another  spot,  between  th§ 
Via  Sacra  and  the  Palatine  Hill"* 
In  opposition,  however,  to  the  con- 
jecture that  these '  Columns,  long 
denominated  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  were  part  of  the  Comitium, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  the  remains 


of  an  Edifice,  called  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  or  Hall  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  are  so  placed, 
and  likewise  so  far  distant  from 
these  Columns,  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  thejr  constituted 
part  of  the  Curia,  which,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  the  Comitium  cer- 
tainly did.  Some  persons  suppose 
they  adorned  a  building  callea  the 
Greecostasis,  which  was  added  to 
the  Comitium,  in  the  time  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  for  the  Reception  of  Ambas- 
sadors ;  and  which,  having  been 
destroyed,  was  rebuilt  bjr  Antoni- 
nus Pms :  but  as  the  flutmgs  of  the 
Columns  in  question  have  tine  same 
Tyrian  purple  tinge  which  is  seen 
in  the  Flutings  of  the  Columns 
belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  perhaps  they  were  all 
erected  about  the  same  period  '. 

We  might  be  in  some  measure 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  if  we 
knew  the  spot  where  the  old  Gate 
of  the  Palatium  stood:  for  Livy 
speaks  thus,  when  describing  the 
battle  between  HostuS  Hostilius 
and  Mettius  Curtius,  (the  former 
commanding  the  Romans,  the  lat- 
ter the  Sabines,)  which  battle  was 
the  cause  of  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  "  No 
sooner  had  Hostilius  fallen,  than 
the  Romans  fled:  they  were  re- 
pulsed to  the  old  Gate  of  the  Pala- 
tium, Romulus,  who  had  been 
borne  away  by  the  tide  of  discom- 
fitted  soldiers,  now  stopped,  raising 
his  arms  toward  Heaven,  and  ex- 
claiming ;  O,  Jupiter,  by  thy  di- 
rection,. Under  thy  auspices,  I 
pl^ed  here  the  first  stones  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  I  The  Capitol 
is  already  in  the  power  of  the  Sa- 
bines; they  won  it  by  a  crime: 
they  have  now  gained  the  Valley, 
and  even  menace  this  Palatium. 
O,  preserve  from  our  enemies  the 


(O  Stfttor  Urmru^X  he  who  makes  to  stop  latine  flill  than  are  the  remains  of  the  Comi* 

Or  stand,  tium.                                                     -kt    j*  • 

(«")Di<niT8iu8  of  HaKcaraassns  describes  the  (tj)  The  Comitium,  according  to  Nardim, 

tito  of  the  Temple  as  being  nearer  to  the  Pa-  was  finished  by  Augustas. 
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rdonfocrated  to  theel  Dispel 
feani  of  the  Romans !  ajrrest 
their  disgraceful  flight  I  and  here^ 
in  this  very  place,  I  pledge  myself 
to  erect  a  Temple  to  thee,  imd^r 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator;  a 
Temple  which  shall  serve  as  an 
eternal  memorial  of  ihy  protection 
granted  to  Rome ! — ^The  Romans 
stopped,  as  if  they  had  heard  the 
voice  of  a  god.  Curtius  pursuing 
them  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Forum  to  the  other,  was  ah^ady 
near  the  Gate  of  the  Palatium, 
when  Romulus,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  intrepid  warriors,  attacked 
him :  he  fled ;  and  his  horse, 
alaxmed  by  being  followed,  threw 
himself  into  a  Bog,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  rid«*  ^.l' 
It  appears,  from  this  account,  that 
the  flight  of  the  Romans  must  have 
been  stopped  some  way  beyond  the 
Bog  called,  since,  the  Lake  of  Cur- 
tius ;  therefore,  the  old  Gate  of 
the  Palatium  was,  in  all  probability, 
further  from  'the  Capitol  than  are 
the  Columns  long  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jiipitier  Stator. 

Curia,  Between  the  back  part 
of  the  Church  of  S*.  Maria  Libe- 
ratrice  and  the  Temple  of  Romu- 
lus, now  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro, 
are  ruins  of  a  brick  Edifice,  erected 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  hence 
called  Curia  Hostilia;  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  Senate  usu- 
aUy  assembled.  Three  of  the 
Walls  are  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
and  several  Aifches,  belonging  to 
this  Edifice,  may  still  be  traced  in 
a  House  adjoining  to  the  Church 
of  S\  Maria  Liberatrice.  Judging 
by  the  jM^sent  shape  of  the  ground, 
a  long  flight  of  steps  (probably 
terminated  by  a  portico)  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  facade  of  the 

'  (uQ  Sec  T.  Liv.,  Lib,  I. 
*  (ay  The  Vestal  Vir^^ins  were  botind  to  keep 
^e,*»oTed  fireuttextingttisked,  to  gaard  the 
Falladmm,  (a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  JEneaa 
from  Troy.J  and  likewise  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences, and  become  arbiters  in  causes  of  mo- 
niCTt.  Vestals  were  so  called  from  their  jrod- 
dess,  Ve«ta,  or  Fire ;  the  ifford,  Vesta,  being 


Coria,  which  looked  toward  tbi 
CapitoL 

Chieea  di  iST*.  M<ir%a  Liberatrm* 
Falerius  supposes  the  Temple  i 
Vesta,  erected  by  Niima,  {9sA 
where  the  Vestal  Virgins*  yarded 
the  sacred  fire  and  the  Palladium,) 
to  have  stood  on,  or  near,  the  sif? 
of  this  Church :  and  in  its  Ticinitr, 
according  to  report,  several  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  have  been  found, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  tombs 
of  Vestals,  whose  burial-place,  dur- 
ing their  high  office,  was  in  a  small 
domain  called  the  Sacred  Grove, 
and  appertaining  to  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  It  seems,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  Chmjeh  of  S\ 
Maria  Liberatrice  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Sacred  Grove',  than  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple: 
for  Dionysius  'of  Halicamassus 
says,  "  Numa  built  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  which  we  now  see  between 
the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  Capitol. " 
Dion  Cassius  likewise  places  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  between  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
to  the  west  of  the  Forum  ;  and  if 
this  was  its  situation,  it  must  hare 
stood  behind  the  Church,  and  ra- 
ther beyond  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  limits  of  tiie  Forum. 
Nevertheless  it  is  said  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  when  he  men- 
tions the  young  Warriors  who  an- 
nounced the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tarquinius  Sextius,  "That  they 
appeared  in  the  Forum,  where  they 
bathed  in  the  water  of  a  fountain, 
near  the  Temple  of  Vesta;  and, 
after  proclaimmg  the  victory,  quit- 
ted the  Forum."  He  also  men- 
tions that,  in  the  Forum,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Warriors  were  seen 
to  bathe,  the  Romans  raised  a 
Tempte  to  Castor  and  Pollux*. 

derived  from  the  Hebrew  xxMt  VK  fire,  whence 
the  Greek  Erria,  fire,  and  tha  Latin  Vesta. 

(y)  Cicero  describes  the  Sacred  Qrore  as 
being  at  the  foot  of  Palatine  Hill,  and  stretch- 
ing tvestward. 

U)  When  Caligula  extended  the  Imperial 
Palaee  toward  the  Forum,  he  so  contrived 
that  the  Temple  of  Caetor  and  PoUok  beeaked 
to  be  the  Vestibule  of  bis  mansion.    . 
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•  The  Lacm  Curtiui  is  c<mjectured 
to  have  been  near  the  site  of  the 

'  Church  of  S*.  Maria  Liberatrice ; 
■   and  on  this  side  of  the  Forum  the 

*  Rostra,  the  Temple  of  Augustus, 
and  the  Basilica  of  Porcius,  are 
supposed  to  have  stood*. 

Tempio  di  Antonino  e  Faustina, 
built  A.D.  168,  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  memory  of  their  Em- 
peror, Antoninus  Pius,  and  his 
'  Consort,  Faustina.  The  Portico 
of  this  Temple,  now  the  Church  of 
S,  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  displays 
ten  Corinthian  Columns  of  mar- 
ble, called,  by  the  Romans,  cipol- 
fino.  The  sides  of  the  Portico 
seem  originally  to  have  been  en- 
crusted with  marble,  now  taken 
away  ;  but  a  Frieze  of  white  mar- 
ble, adorned  with  Gryphons,  &c. 
still  remains,  and  proves  the  an- 
cient magnificence  of  the  building. 

Tempio  di  Remo\  now  Chiesa 
de"  S,S,  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  The 
Bronze  Door,  Marble  Door-case, 
and  Porphjrry  Columns  on  the  out- 
side of  tms  Building,  appear  to 
be  antique ;  as  does  the  Kotondo, 
which  serves  as  a  Vestibule :  but 
the  Body  of  the  ChuAh  seems  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  time 
of  Constantine..  In  this  Temple 
was  a  Pavement,  containing  the 
Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on  white  mar- 
ble, probably  in  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Caracalla ; 
which  plan,  mutilated  and  unme- 
thodized,  is  now  fixed  into  the 
Wall  of  the  Staircase  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  The  Sub- 
terranean part  of  this  Temple  me- 
rits notice. 

I  Temmo  delta  Pace,  Vespasian, 
after  terminating  the  war  with 
Judea,  raised  mis  vast  Edifice 
about  the  year  75.  It  was  the 
most  magnificent  Temple  of  an- 
cient Rome  ;  being  encrusted  with 

(a)  Pliny  infonns  us  that  the  first  Sidi-dial, 
erected  for  pubUe  use  at  Rome,  was  placed  on 
tU4  ude  of  the  Foram,  about  the  year  U.  C. 
491. 

Qt)  Aceordxag  to  tome  opinions  this  was  » 


bronze  eilt,  adorned  with  stupen* 
dous  columns,  and  enriched  witti 
the  finest  statues  and  pictures  of 
the  Grecian  Schools ;  among  which 
was  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
lalysus,  painted  by  Protogenes, 
for  the  Rnodians,  and  the  statue, 
mentioned  by  PHny,  of  the  Nile 
with  sixteen  Children.  The  citi- 
.  zens  deposited  their  wealth  in  this 
Temple;  and  here  Titus  Vespa- 
sian placed  the  spoils  of  Jerusa« 
lem.  In  short  it  served  ^  a  pubJ 
lie  treasury  till  about  an  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation ;  when 
the  whole  Edifice,  with  all  the  pre- 
cious contents,  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
issued  suddenly  from  the  bowelis 
of  the  earth:  and  this  record  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
added  to  an  idea  that  the  style  of 
architecture  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  days  of  Vespasian,  has 
lately  led  antiquaries  to  conjec- 
ture that  these  ruins,  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  are  in  fact  no- 
thing more  than  the  remains  of  a 
Basifica  erected  near  the  Colosseum 
by  Maxentius;  though,  after  his 
death,  called  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine. Perhaps,  however,  we 
might  come  nearer  the  truth  by 
supposing  that  Maxentius  raised 
his  Basilica  on  the  Site  of  the 
Teinple  of  Peace " ;  availing  him- 
self of  the  remains — ^for  remains 
there  surely  must  have  been — of 
the  ancient  Edifice,  in  order  to 
construct  his  own':  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  his.  Basi- 
lica beyond  the  Site  of  the  Templej 
as,  in  consequence  of  recent  ex- 
cavations, part  of  the  Via  Sacra 
was  discovered  under  the  Basilica  t 
and  tlie  New  Branch  of  the  afore- 
said Road,  evidently  m&de  after 
the  Basilica  was  built,  is  not  con- 
structed  like    the    ancient   part, 

double  TempK  erected  to  the  Brothers  Ro« 
mains  and  Remus. 

(c)  The  ruins  of  this  Kdifice,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  correspond  with  the  acrount  giTen 
by  Pliny  of  the  TempU  of  Peace.  EUt.  NaU 
1.  36.  c.  X6. 
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This  New  Branch  runs  parallel 
with  two  sides  of  the  Basilica; 
and  then,  passing  in  front  of  the 
Temples  of  Remus,  and  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  joins  the  Old 
Road  near  the  Site  of  the  Arch  of 
Fabian.  The  ancient  Via  Sacra 
went  from  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
on  the  left  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  toward  .the  Amphi-  , 
theatre.  Little  now  can  be  traced 
of  the  splendid  pile  of  ruins  called 
Constantine's  ^Basilica,  except 
three  immense  Arches,  which 
formed  one. side  of  the  Edifice, 
part  of  the  Roof,  Niches  for  sta- 
tues, and  Doors  of*  Communica- 
tion: but  what  serves  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
Building  is  one  of  the  eight  Co- 
lumns with  which  its  interior  was 
embellished,  namely,  a  fluted  Co- 
rinthian Shaft  of  white  marble, 
sixteen  English  feet  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  without  base 
or  capital,  forty-eight  feet  high  "^ : 
it  now  stands  before  the  Church 
of  S».  Maria  Maggiore.  The  Ba- 
silica appears  to  have  been  of  a 
quadrangular  shape ;  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  about  two  hundred:  and 
the  remaining  part  exhibits  a  style 
of  architecture  anterior  to  the 
days  of  Maxentius,  and  not  dis- 
similar to  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome  \ 

Arco  di  Tito ;  built  with  Pen- 
telic  marble,  by  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome  ;  and  dedicated  to 
Titus,  .in  honour  of  his  conquest 
of  Jerusalem.  This  Edifice  con- 
sists of  one  large  Arch,  over  which 
is  an  Attic  Story.  Each  front  was 
originally  embellished  with   four 

(c)  According  to  Vasi,  this  Column  is  fifty- 
eight  Paris  feet  aod  a  half  in  height,  base  and 
capital  inclusive;  and  rather  more  than 
nineteen  feet  in  circumference. 

(d)  Apartments  of  small  dimensions,  wliich 
probably  held  some  of  the  treasures  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were,  in  consequence 
of  an  excavation,  found  under  the  Basilica  of 
Conatantine. 

(0  The  Tables  of  the  Law  lU'c  no  longer 
distinguishable. 


fluted  Composite  Columns.  On 
the  Frieze  is  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Titus,  togemw  with 
the  Image  of  a  River-god,  pro- 
bably the  Jordan.  Under  the 
Arcn  on  one  side  is  Titus,  seated 
in  a  Car,  conducted  by  the  Genius 
of  Rome,  and  attended  by  Victory, 
who  is  crowning  him  with  laurel. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Arch  ai% 
the  Spoils  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, namely,  the  table  of  Shew- 
bread,  the  tables  of  the  Law  *,  the 
Seven-branched  Golden  Candle- 
stick, the  Jubilee  Trumpets,  the 
Incense  Vessel,  &c.,  copied,  no 
doubt,  from  the  orifi;inals ;  and 
therefore  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentations extant  of  these  sacred 
Jewish  antiquities^.  The  Deifi- 
cation of  Titus  is  represented  on 
the  Roof  of  the  inside  of  the  Arch. 
This  Edifice  was  nearly  .destroyed, 
that  its  ornaments  might  be  placed 
elsewhere :  but  enough  remains  to 
j)rove  that  it  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful building  of  its  kind  ever 
erected  at  Rome*.  To  prevent 
the  Arch  from  falling,  it  has  been 
recently  and  judiciously  repaired ; 
for  the  modem  work  is  of  such  a 
description  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  the  ancient. 

Gradinata  del  Tempio  di  Ve- 
nere  e  Roma.  The  steps  recently 
excavated,  between  the  Churcn 
of  S».  Francesca  Romana  and  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  appear  to  be  part 
of  those  which  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Temples  of  Venus  and 
Rome.  These  Temples  were  en- 
compassed by  a  Portico,  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  Columns  of 
grey  granite:  remains  of  wliich 
are  still  discoverable;  as  are  the 

(/)  Josephus  supposes  the  Veil,  and  Tables 
of  the  Law,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace  at  Rome ;  and  the  Candlestick, 
and  other  spoils,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  Oolden  Fillet,  according^  to  report,  iras 
seen  in  the  days  of  Adrian ;  and  several  of 
the  sacred  Hebrew  vessels  were  carried  by 
Genseric  to  Africa. 

(a)  Judea  is  always  represented,  on  the 
Medals  struck  by  Titus,  as  a  Female,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  in  a  posture  denoting  sorrow. 
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Foundations  of  fh«  Portico.     The 
remples,  though  each  had  its  se- 
larate  Sntrance  and  Cella,  formed 
>nly    one  edifice,  in  length  about 
:liree  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and 
•tbout    one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
vidth.        The   front    toward   the. 
Forum    was    adorned   with    Co- 
rinthian   fluted  Columns  of  Pa- 
rian   marble,    near    six   feet    in 
diameter ;  as  was  that  toward  the  . 
Colosseum;    and  on  either  side 
were   Columns  of  the  same    de- 
scription.  Fragments  of  which  re^ 
main.     B^ond  the  Steps  leading 
from  the  Forum  on  one  side,  and 
the  Colosseum  on  the  other,  to  the 
Courts    of  this   double    Temple, 
were     Steps  which    encompassed 
the  Buildmg,  and  led  to  its  Vesti- 
bules.    Each  Cella  likewise  was 
approached  bjr  a  Flight  of  Steps, 
and  adorned  with  Columns  of  por- 
phyiy,  found,  from  recent  excava- 
tions, to  have  been  upward  of  two 
feet  in  diameter.    The  Roof  was 
stuccoed  and  gilt ;  and  the  interior 
Walls    and    Pavement    were  en- 
crusted with  giallo  antico  and  ser- 
pentino.     The  Cella  of  each  Tem- 
ple, the  Niches  for  the  statues  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  and  a  consider- 
ble  part  of  one  of  the  Side  Walls, 
are  tolerably  perfect,  and  indicate 
that  the  whole  Edifice  must  have 
been  a  chef-domvre  of  architec- 
ture.    It  was  built  after  the  de- 
signs   of  the    Emperor    Adrian; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Ceil- 
ing of  each  Cella  is  ornamented 
resembles    the   style  of  the   re- 
maining Roofs  of  his  Villa  near 
Tivoli  \ 

Colosseo.  This  vast  and  mag- 
nificent Structure  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  of  Uolis€eum 


from  a  colodsal  Statue  (one  han« 
dred  and  twenty  feet  high)  of 
Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo, 
which  was  placed  here  by  Titus; 
who,  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Edifice,  exhibited  Gladiatorial 
Shows*  in  its  Arena ^  during  a 
hundred  days :  and  five  thousand 
Wild-beasts,  together  with  some 
thousand^  of  Gladiators,  are  said 
to  have  been  sacrificed  on  this  oc« 
casion.  The  Colosseo  was  erected 
by  Flavius  Vespasian,  the  Father 
of  Titus ;  and  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  Fish-ponds  -of 
Nero.  Its  exterior  circidar  Wall 
rests  on  two  steps ;  and  had  Three 
Rows  of  Arches,  eighty  in  each 
Row,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
with,  half  columns  between  them, 
to  support  their  respective  Enta- 
blatures; the  first  Row  of  Half- 
columns  bein^  Doric,  the  second 
Ionic,  the  third  Corinthian  ;  and 
the  fourth  Story,  which  terminates 
the  Edifice,  was  embellished  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  had  Win- 
dows instead  of  Arches.  The  ex- 
terior Arches  of  the  first  Row  are 
marked  with  numerical  letters,  in- 
dicative of  the  interior  Staircases, 
(of  which  there  were  twenty)  where- 
by each  class  of  persons  ascended 
to  the  Seats  provided  for  them* 
Seventy-six  Entrances  were  appro- 
priated to  the  People;  two  were 
tor  the  Gladiators,  and  two  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  Suite :  and 
between  the  Arches  numbered 
XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  Entrance 
from  the  Palace  of  Titus  to  the 
Amphitheatre.  The  shape  of  this 
Edifice  is  an  oval,  computed  to  be 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one 
Paris  feet  in  circumference ;    and 


(A)  The  name  of  this  Doable  Temple  seems 
iillusive  to  the  boasted  descent  ot  the  Ro- 
mans from  iEneas,  the  Son  of  Venas. 

(t)  Gladiatorial  Shows  were  exhibited  in 
this  Amphitheatre  till  the  fear  404 ;  when  an 
eastern  Monk,  named  Almachins,  or  Telema- 
chus,  rushed  into  the  Arena,  and  endeavoured 
to  separate  the  Combatants.  The  Protor 
Alyptiu,  who  enjoyed  these  horrid  sights*  or« 


dered  the  Gladiators  to  slay  the  Monk ;  they 
obeyed ;  but  he  was  canonized,  and  Honorivs 
abolished  the  Shows. 

Combats  of  Gladiators  were  instituted 
A.  U,  C.  490. 

(k)  So  called  because  strewed  with  sand, 
that  the  blood  .of  the  wounded  might  &ol 
make  the  place  slippery. 
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one  hundred  and  fifhr^seven  in 
heisht:  its  Arena,  likewise  an 
oviOf  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  Paris  feet  in  length,  by  one 
hundred  and  eighhr-two  in  width; 
and  surrounded  with  a  Dwarf  Wall, 
sufficiently  high'  to  have  protected 
the  spectators  from  tne  wild-^ 
beasts.  The  Arena  has  two  En- 
trances ;  one  opposite  to  .the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Rome,  the  other 
im  Uie  side  of  the  Mons-Coslius ; 
and  near  the  latter  Entrance  is 
a  gigantic  Buth-ess  raised  by 
Pius  VII,  to  prevent  this  part 
of  the  structure  from  falfin^. 
Hie  materials  of  .  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed  are  immense 
blocks  of  travertine*,  originally 
fixed  together  with  iron,  or  bronze 
cramps,  now  taken  away " :  and 
the  time  employed  in  building  it  id 
supposed  to  have  been  about  four 
years.  TJie  Wall  of  the  Arena 
had  Doors  in  the  form  of  Grates, 
through  which  the  Wild-beasts 
and  Gladiators  entered:  and  im-^ 
mediately  above  this  Wall  was  the 
Podium,  or  Balcony,  for  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Family,  the  Vestals, 
Senators,  and  Magistrates  entitled 
to  curule  chairs ;  and  behind  these 
Beats  rose  others,  for  the  several 
classes  of  Citizens,  each  class  hav« 
ing  its  peculiar  door,  leading  to  its 
Seats.  These  Benches  for  the 
People  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  Mcmicma^  or  Pr€B' 
cinetiones,  and  subdivided  by  small 
Steps,  called  Cunei,  the  first  part 
cotitained  twenty-four  Benches ; 
the  second  sixteen ;  -and  the  third, 
(originally  constructed  with  wood^ 
ten  only,  besides  the  Gallery,  ap- 
propriated to  the  Populace:  but 
thi»  thml  division  having  taken 
fire,  was  restored,  in  stone,  by 
Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  Every  Story  of  this  Am- 
phitheatre had  a  spacious  circular 
covered  Corridor;     to  the  three 


first  of  wMch,  light  was  admittdl 
by  the  exterior  Arches,  and,  to  thd 
last,  by  the  Windows.  The  liea^ 
ehes  are  supposed  to  haye  held 
oi^ty-seven  thousand  spectators  |l 
and  the  Gkdlery  above  them  up«l 
ward  of  twenty  thousand.  TmI 
Attic  Corridor  was  omamentel! 
vdth  eighty  columns  of  marble* 
supporting  a  Terrace,  whereaii 
stood  the  workmen  who  had  charai 
of  the  Velarium^  or  Awning,  whicDi 
was  stretched  over  the  whole! 
Structure  in  case  of  rain,  or  ex«' 
treme  heat:  and  in  the  Wall  of' 
this  Attic  Story  are  Square  Holes 
supposed  to  have  contained  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  fixing  the 
Awning.  In  conseauenee  of  re- 
cent excavations  under  the  Arena, 
subterranean  Walls  and  Passages 
have  been  discovered ;  the  former 
apparently  constructed  during  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  among  the  latter 
is  the  spot  where  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
Commodus.  Fragments  of  Co« 
lumns,  Sculpture,  and  Inscriptions, 
were  likewise  discovered ;  and  cme 
of  the  Inscriptions  ngnifies,  that 
the  Arena,  Podium,  mnches,  and 
some  of  the  Entrances,  were  re- 
paired about  the  year  43§  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  Lampadius,  Pre^ 
feet  of  Rome:  and  according  to 
another  Inscription,  repairs  were 
again  made,  about  the  year  480»  in 
consequence  of  damage  done  by 
an  earthquake.  But  the  great 
mischief  this  stupendous  Edifice 
sustained  during^  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  Civil-war,  so  com- 
pletely ruined  part  of  the  exterior 
Wall  which  fronts  the. Church  of 
S.  Gregorio,  that  the-faUen  and 
loosened  stones  furnished  ample 
materials  for  building  several  large 
palaces  :  and  this  piirloining  busi- 
ness went  on  so  prosperous^,  that 
if  the  Arena  had  not,  at  length, 
been  consecrated  to  Christian  wop- 


(0  Lap\»  Tyhurtinm^  a  ftona  nvdi  vsed  la 
large  boUdings  at  Rome. 


(m)  T1i«  Orampft  were  faeteaed  vitk  xoolted 
lead. 
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ibip,  the  romaioiiig  Witlls  might 
probably  have  become  the  prey  of 
stone-masons  °. 

Near  the  Colosseum,  toward  the 
Via  Sacra,  are  ruins  of  a  Foun-  . 
tain^  called  the  Meta  Sudans,  ' 
which  supplied  the  persolis  who 
assisted  at  the  Shows  with  water ; 
and  might,,  perhaps,  have  been 
used  in  filling  the  Arena,  for  the 
NaumaehiflB  nrequently  exhibited 
there. 

Area  <U  Costantino,  dedicated 
to  that  Emperor,  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome,  in  memory 
of  his  victory  over  Maxentius  at 
thePonte'Molle.  This  Arch  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Celian  and 
Palatine  Hills,  in  the  ViorAppia; 
and  is  the  most  splendid,  because 
the  best^preserved  £difice  of  its 
kind  remaining  in  Rome.  It  has, 
on  each  side»  four  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns ;  seven  being  gial- 
lo  antico,  and  one  partly-  giallo 
antico,  and  partly  white  marble: 
and  on  the  Pilasters,  above  these 
Columns,  are  Statues  of  Dacian 
Warriors.  The  J?i»«t-n7t^  which 
enrich  the  Frieze  and  represent 
the  Conquest  of  Verona,  and  the 
Victoiy  at  the  Ponte  MoUe,  to- 
gether with  the  four  Figures  of 
Fame,  and  the  two  Meds&ons  on 
the  sides  of  the  Arch,  are  proofs 
of  the  decline  of  Sculpture  under 
Constantine :  the  other  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  two  below  the  Great  Arcade 
excepted,  (which  were  also  done 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,)  are 
finely  worked,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Arch  of 
Trajan,  which  adorned  his  Forum. 
One  of  these,  fironting  the  Colos- 
seum, represents  ^  the  Triumphal 
Entry  of  Tnuan  into  Rome ;  and 
another,  on  the  opposite  side,  re- 
presents him  in  the  act  of  offering 
the  Sacrifice  called  Suovetaurilia. 
The  Statues  of  Dacian  Warriors, 
the  Columns  of  giallo  antico,  and 

(«)  PcnoBS  wiko  wish  to  see  tbe  Colosseum 


aO  the  Cornioei,  were  taken  firem 
the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

Chie$a  di  S.  Teodaro..  Imme- 
diately behind  the  Forum  Roma- 
num,  sm  the  way  to  the  Forum 
Boarium,  and  on  the  spot  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Laperoal, 
stands  this  small  Rotondo,  erected, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  severaL 
antiquanes,  on  the  Site  of  the  an- 
cient Temple  of  Romulus ;  which 
stood  in  the  Lupercal,  where  he 
and  Remus  were  discovered :  4uid, 
in  confirmation  of  these  opinions, 
the  bronze  Wolf  of  Etrusoaa  work-  • 
manship,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol,  was  found  in  this  Tem- 
ple. Moreover,  it  was  customaiy 
for  the  ancient  Romans  to  carry 
Sick  Infants  to  the  Tanple  of  Ro- 
mulus :  and  Sick  Infants  are  now 
taken  to  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro ; 
a  circumstance  which  corroborates 
the  opinion,  that  this  Church  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Romulus :  for  ancient,  customs 
are  still  preserved. at  Rome,  es- 
pecially those  which  relate  to  reli- 
gion. Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
reports,  that  the  Arcadians  erected 
a  Temple  to  Pan,  on  a  part  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  called  the  Lupercal, 
near  a  Cavern  and  a  Wood ;.  add* 
ing,  **  When  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus were  committed  to  the  Tiber, 
that  river  b^ng  much  swoln,  came 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
wnere  the  cradle  which  contained 
the  devoted  Infants  was  placed. 
When  the  watar  receded,  the  era* 
die,  being  dashed  against  a  large 
stone,  was  overturned ;  and  a  Wolf 
who  lurked  near,  attracted  by  the 
cries  of  the  terrified  Infants,  came 
and  licked  off  the  mud  with  wliich 
they  were  covered,  and  likewise 
suckled  them  ;  till  bemg  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  Shenherds, 
she  took  refuge  in  a  neighbour- 
ing Wood,  according  to  tradition 
consecrated  to  Pan.   In  this  Wood 

(•)  PcnoBS  w1k>  wish  to  see  tbe  Colosseum  honnng  Goard-hoMe  foT  »  Soldier  to  condtict 
V»eo4ligfct,«lio*lA  provide  theraselres  with  Aem  np  the  Stoiw,  and  through  the  Com- 
laatems ;    and  likewise  apply  ftt  the  ta^^     dors,  to  the  Attic  Story. 
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a  Grotto,  \7hich  (though  the 
Wood  no  longer  existjs)  may  still- 
be  seen,  near  the  edifices  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  road  to  the  Circus ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the -Grotto 
stands  an  jEdicuia%  where  this 
adventure  is  recorded  in  bronze. 
The  work  appears  very  ancient, 
and  represents  two  Infants  suckled 
by  a  Wolf  p."  Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  ^dicula  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Hahcamassus  mi^hthave 
been  the  ancient  Temple  of  Romu- 
lus; and  if  so,  its  situation,  as 
described  by  him,  accords  with 
that  of  the  Chnrch  of  S.  Teodoro  «. 
On  the  outside  of  the  door  of  en- 
trance to  this  Church  stands  a 
Pagan  Altar.  The  WaUs  of  the 
Church  are  circular,  perfect,  and, 
though  ancient,  not  of  very  high 
antiquity.  They  exhibit  within- 
side  three  large  Niches  for  Statues. 
The  Roof  is  modem ;  and  the  Tri- 
buna  displays  a  Mosaic  of  the 
eighth  century;  at  which  period 
Pope  Adrian.  I.  converted  this 
Edifice  into  a  Christian  Temple. 
Its  interior  may  be  seen  every 
Sunday  morning,  from  eight  o'clock 
till  ten ;  and  every  Thursday  morn- 
ning,  from  seven  o'clock  tOl 
eight. 

Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  in  Ve- 
labro.  This  Arch,  of  the  Compo- 
site Order,  was  erected  by  the 
Bankers,  and  Tradesmen  of  the 
Forum  Boarium,  to  Septimius 
Severus,  his  Consort,  Julia,  and 
their  Sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta. 
On  one  side  of  this  Arch  is  a  Bos- 
80-rilievo,  which  represents  Sep- 
timius Severus  and  Julia  sacrifi- 
cing ;  and  on  the  other  side  Cara- 

(o)  JSdievlcB  were  small  edifices,  each  of 
t\rhich  contained  an  altar ;  many  of  them  may 
still  be  seen  in  Magna  Graecia  :  they  resem- 
ble modem  oratories. 

(p)  The  precise  words  are,  "A  Wolf  pre- 
senting her.  teats  to  the  Twins." 

Livy  confirms  the  statement  of  Dlonysins  o^ 
HalicamassuB.— See  T.  Li  v.,  Liher  I. 

W)  Venutt  asserts  that  the  little  Temple  of 
Komnlus  was  long  preserved  in  its  original 
state  of  simplicity ;  by  way  of  caUing  to  the 
remembraiice  of  the  Romans  the  simple  man* 


calla  and  Geta  ifvere  represented 
sacrificing ;  but  the  figure  of  the 
latter  was  torn  down  by  his  bar* 
barous  murderer,  though  the 
place  it  occupied  may  still  be  seeo. 
l^e  name  of  Greta,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  Arch,  was  likewise 
effaced  by  Caracalla.  Adioinisg 
to  this  Edifice  is  the  Church  of  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  Site  of  the  Bassilica 
of  Sempronius'. 

Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte, 
This  is  a  Square  Building,  com- 
posed of  immense  blocks  of  white 
Grecian  marble ;  and  was  once 
adorned  with  columns  and  statues, 
which  have  disappeared.  It  has 
an  Arch  in  the  centre  of  every 
front ;  and  the  brick- work  above 
the  cornice  is  of  modem  date*. 
The  Edifice  seems  originally  to 
have  been  either  a  Market-house, 
or  an  Exchange,  of  which  there 
were  several  in  ancient  Rome ;  al- 
most every  Forum  was  provided 
with  one  of  them,  and  they  were 
called  Jani, 

To  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  at  the  end  of  a  path 
with  Small  Arches  thrown  over  it, 
is  a  little  Rill  of  peculiarly  limpid 
and  excellent  Water,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Cloaca- Max- 
ima; and  which  tradition  reports 
to  be  the  Source  of  the  Jutuma : 
whence  sprang  a  Lake  of  the  same 
name ;  in  which  Lake,  Castor  and 
Pollux  are  said  to.  have  watered 
their  horses  after  the  battle  at  the 
Lactis  Regillus. 

Cloaca-Maxima.  Just  beyond 
the  aforesaid  little  RiQ- of  Water  is 
the  great  Arch  of  the  Cloaca-Max- 

ners  of  their  ancestors. 

(r)  There  were  in  the  Velabrum,  besides  the 
Forum  Boarium  (where  stood  the  celebrated 
Statue  of  a  Cow,  by  Myron),  the  Forum  Olito- 
rium,  and  the  Forum  Piscatoriom.  The 
Temjjle  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  was  like- 
wise in  this  quarter;  and  stood,  according  to 
Liyy,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  CJUled 
Argiletum. 

(«)  It  was  added  by  the  Frsngipaia  family, 
when  they  converted  this  BuUcUiur  into  % 
amaU  Fortress* 
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^na,  constmeted,  by  Tarquinius 
E'liscus,  'With  rude  and  enormous 
stones,  hewn  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  and  placed  on  each  other, 
»o  as  to  form,  without  any  cement, 
tlijs  stupendous  Subterranean  Cor- 
ridor, one  of  the  most  surprising 
and  useful  pubhc  works  of  ancient 
Ilome^  Its  height  ai\d  breadth 
vere  the  same,  about  eighteen 
^man  architectural  palmi:  it 
entered  the  Tiber  between  ihePons 
SencUorUu  and  the  still  existing 
Temple  of  Vesta ;  and  its  Mouth 
may  Y)e  seen  when  the  river  is 
low^.  The  Cloaca-Maxima  com- 
municated with  several,  compara- 
tively speaking,  small  Common 
Sewers ;  all  of  which  were  united 
in  the  Forum  Romanimi,  and  dis- 
chai^ged  their  contents  into  the 
Cloaca-Maanma,  These  CloaecB 
were  extended,  and  completed,  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Ckiega  di  <Sf<».  Maria  in  Cosme- 
din.  This  Edifice,  which  stands 
in  the  Forum  Boarium, '  is  sup- 
posed, by  some  authors,  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Pttdicitiay  or 
Chastity ;  -from  which  Plebeians 
were  excluded":  but  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  says,  ''  that  Servius 
TuBius  erected  a  Temple  to  For- 
tune in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and 
another  to  Forturia  Virilis,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber" :  and  as  the  last 
named  building  is  similar  in  form 
to  that  called  the  Temple  of  Pudi- 
dtia  Patricia^  perhaps  they  might 
both  have  been  erected  about  the 
same  time, '  and  both  consecrated 
to  Fortune  by  Tulhus.    But,  be 

(0  Dionysius  of  Halicarnass'us,  when 
tpeaking  of  the  Cloacae  made  by  Tarquinius 
Priscas,  says  ;  "  The  work  is  admirable ;  and 
iH  my  opinion  Rome  has  nothing  more  magai- 
If^nt — ^nothing'  which  better  proves  her  gran- 
^r,  than  the  Aooedncts,  Paved  Roads,  and 
Common  Sewers.'^  And  Pliny  says,  that  the 
Cloacae,  or  Common  Sewers,  were  the  most 
vooderfal  of  the  public  works,  at  Rome ; 
Wia^  cat  through  hills,  and  under  the  very 
f'<aa<lations  of  the  City;  and  moreover  so 
ipicious  that  a  car  loaded  with  hay  might 
piiis  through  them.  Common  Sewers  were 
lATented  by  the  Romans.  The  smaller  Cloacss, 
which  »U  coQunonicated  with  the  Cloaca- 


this  as  it  may,  the  Edifice  in 
question  was  originally  an  ancient 
•Temple ;  because  part  of  the  Cella, 
built  with  large  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, and  eight  Columns  of  the 
exterior  Peristyle,  still  remain. 
Seven  of  these  Columns  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Walls  of  the 
Church;  and  one  in  the  Sacristy. 
They  are  white  marble  fluted,  and 
of  the  Composite  Orders  with  Ca- 
pitals so  finely  worked,  that  pro- 
bably they  were  executed  long  after 
the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
Pope  Adrian  I  rebuilt  this  Fdifice, 
in  the  year  728 ;  and  fi'om  being 
overcharged  with  ornaments,  it 
received  the  name  of  S",  Maria  in 
Cosmedin  ^.  Its  Portico  cbntains 
an  ugly  ancient  Mask,  probably  the 
Mouth  of  a  Fountain;  but  (in 
consequence  of  an  idea,  once  pre- 
valent ^among  the  populace,  that 
oracles  issued  from  it)  called  5occa 
della  veritfi"^.  Tlie  Church  is 
paved  with  Porphyry  and  other 
precious  marbles:  the  High -altar 
is  made  of  red  Egyptian  granite, 
and  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
a  Sarcophagus.  The  Tribuna  con- 
tains an  Ancient  Pontifical  Chair ; 
and  the  Columns  which  support 
the  Nave  are  antique.  Giovanni- 
Mario  Crescimbeni,  the  first  Cus- 
tode  of  Arcadia,  was  buried  in 
this  Church ;  his  Monum^t  is 
near  the  great  door. 

Tempio  di  Vesta,  now  Chiesa  di 
5f«.  Maria  del  Sole.  When  this 
Temple  was  erected  is  uncertain ; 
but  its  elegant  Greek  architecture 
proves  it  of  much  later  date  tiian 

Maxima,  were  continually  cleansed  by  streams 
of  water  resembling  rivers. 

(v)  It  is  sometimes  practicable  to  enter 
the  Cloaca-Maxima  in  a  small  boat. 

(»)  Virginia,  though  of  noble  birth,  was 
excluded  from  this  Temple,  because  she  had 
married  the  Consul  Volumnins,  a  Plebeian ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  she 
erected,  at  her  own  home,  in  Vico  JLongOi  th« 
Temple  of  Pudicitia  Plebeia. 
I  (w)  An  expression  which  signifies,  in  Greek, 
Covered  with  ornaments. 

(x)  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  Mask 
to  represent  Jxtpiter,  into  whose  mouth  per* 
sons,  who  were  to  make  oath  before  a  judge, 
put  their  hand, 
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any. other  relics  of  antiquity  in 
the  Forum  Boarium.  Domitian 
is  said  to  have  repaired  this  £di*- 
fice ;  Tvhich  is  ornamented  with 
nineteen  beautiful  Corinthian  Co-> 
lumns,  fluted,  and  of  Parian  mar- 
ble :  they  rest  on  a  Circular  Flight 
of  Steps,    and  form    a  Circular 

•  Portico  round  a  Cella  likewise 
Circular  g  the  Wall  of  which  is 
composea  of  blocks  of  Parian 
marble:  and  so  exquisitely  are 
these  materials  joined,  that  they 
appear  to  be  only  one  piece.  The 
ancient  Roof  was  Bronze  ;  but 
that,  together  with  the  cornice  and 
frieze,  and  one  of  the  columns, 
(for  originally  there  were  twenty,) 
can  no'longer  be  found*. 

Tempio  delta  Fortuna-  Virile , 

^  now  Cfhiesa  di  8^,  Maria  Egiziaca, 
Servius  Tullius,  in  gratitude  for 
his  extraordinary  elevation  from  a 
slave  to  a  monarch,  erected  this 
Ediflce:  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  relates,  that  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  was  burnt,  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Tullius, 
and  rebuilt  in  its  original  form ; 
and  that  the  Statue  of  the  Kin^, 

? laced  during  his  reign  in  this 
'emple,  though  made  of  wood 
gilt,  remained  uninjured  amidst 
the  flames.  Dionysius  also  says, 
it  was  seen  in  the  Temple,  and 
highly  venerated  by  the  Romans, 
in  his  time.  The  body  of.  the  Tem* 
pie  is  built  with  peperino*,  (the 
stone  of  which  nearly  all  the  most 
ancient  edifices  of  Rome  were  com- 
posed ; )  the  Portico  is  built  with 
travertino ;  and  in  order,  perhaps, 
to  conceal  the  injuries  produced 
by  the  aforesaid  conflagration,  a 
coat  of  fine  stucco  embellishes  the 
Exterior  Walls  and  elegant  fluted 
Ionic  Columns ;  which  last  appear, 

(y)  The  Temples  of  Vesta  were  always 
orbicular,  pefiiaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

(2)  This,  and  another  Temple  of  Vesta,  fcre 
mentioned  by  Horace,  as  existing  at  Rome  in 
his  days. 

<<»)  Lapi$  Albanus,  a  volcanic  production, 
'^^^^  J}>1*'  y**  ^»^«  of  Albano. 

^y  •^?»8  *»o^se  became  afterwards  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  celebrated  Nicolo  di  Rienio. 


fi«m  their  beaulifol  .      ^ 
to  have  been  axlded  to  the ' 
at  a  pmod  when  architecture 
attained  a  hi^  degree  of  per 
tionatRome.    The  onuunentstj 
the  Entablature,   thougrb    inju 
by  time,  are  still  visible. 

Near  the  Palatine,  or  Senatoiiil 
Bndge,  now  called  Ponte-Eom 
are  remains  of  an  Edifice  denom 
nated  The  House  of  Pilate,  hi 
really  that  of  Nicholas  Creseen^ 
supxK>sed  to  have  been  the  Son  (j 
Pope  John  X^ 

Palazzo  de'  Cemri.  On  th< 
Mons-Palatiftu$,  where  Romulu 
founded  Rome,  Augustus  hegaSi 
Tiberius  and  Caligula  continuet] 
and  Domitian  finished,  tfa^  spleii 
did  Palace  of  her  Emparorsi 
which,  like  a  small  dty,  covered 
the  Hill.  The  shi^  of  this  Pa] 
lace  (nearly  a  para^lelognun)  maj 
still  be  traced ;  and  maw  of  onj 
half,  called  Domus  Augustana,  ad 
discoverable  in  the  vigna  Pa!^ 
tinaS  and  the  Gardens  belofngio^ 
to  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura 
and  the  English  College  ;  ao^ 
ruins  of  the  other  half,  caUe^ 
Domua  Tiberiana,  are  equally  disj 
coverable  in  the  Orti  Famesiaflj 
The  Front  of  the  Palace  and  Prin 
cipal  Entrance  seem  to  have  bed 
toward  the  Via  Sacra  /  and  t| 
render  the  ascent  to  this  Entrant 
easy,  there  were  Steps,  probab^ 
extending  in  a  semi-cn^ular  forij 
before  the  Portico;  and  so  mad^ 
that  quadrupeds  and  carriage 
might  mount  them*.  Betwefl 
these  two  buildings  were  the  Gal 
dens  of  Adonis,  terminated  at  tb 
end,  near  the  Circus  .Masimus,  il 
a  Theatre.  On  each  side  of  tli 
Gardens  was  a  Hippodrome  ;  an 
the    Claudian    Aqueduct     (son 

Tribune  of  Rome  in  1347*  and  was  rebuilt  I 
him. 

(cQ  This  Domain,  formerhr  called  the  Vill 
Spada,  now  belongs  to  an  ffni^lish  Gentiem) 
who  has  converted  it  into  a  delightful  n 
dence. 

(<0  These  steps  were  snch.  as  tlie  snod^ 
RomftBs  eaU  Swla  a  eordonata. 
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'  Arches  of  which  mar  «4]ll  be  seen 
in  the  G«rd£DS  of  8.  bonayentara) 
was  brottgld:  over  the  Celian  Hffl» 
to  supi^y  the  Palace  rrHh  water. 
"-Th^  Tent]^  of  Apollo,  erected  by 
Au^fiitug  aitw  the  Victory  of 
Actium,  stood  on  Ihe  PaJatine  Hill 
ixear  the  Domus  Augustana,  and 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  Ro- 
to»do%  with  an  open  drciiiar 
Portieo,  pl^l/cedin  a  Court,  adorned 
with  a  Peristyle.  Statues  of  the 
fifty  Daughters  of  Danaus  sur- 
rounded the  Portico ;  and,  opposite 
to  them,  were  Equestrian  Statues . 
of  thek  Husbands.  Contiguous 
to  this  Temple  stood  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries  of  Augustus; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  to- 
ward the  Forum,  under  Caligula's 
Bridge,  which  joined  the  Palace 
to  the  Capitol,  appears  to  have 
^3eeti  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Au^fUistus,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  During  the  year  1820, 
accident  discovered,  in  the  Famese 
Grardens,  a  ma^ficent  Hall,  two 
hundr«l  palmi  in  length,  and  one 
hundi«d  and  thirty-two  in  breadth. 
Antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have 
been  built  by  Domitian:  it  was 
richly  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns  of  giallo  antico,  and  other 
precious  marbles;  and  behind  it 
are  Baths,  still  in  tolerably  good 
preservation  ^  But  immense  and 
superb  as  was  the  first-built  Par 
lace  of  the  Ceesars,  Nero,  (whose 
extravagance,  and  whose  passion 
for  architecture  had  no  hmits,)* 
thou^t  it  much  too  small  for  him : 
he,  therefore,  extended  its  ^fices 
and  gardens  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  to  the  Esquiline:  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric 


i?)/ 


,  J  Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  snn. 
. /)  The  Temple  of  the  j^oddeis  Viriplaca 
likewise  stood  on  the  Palatine  HiU.  When  a 
dispute  arose  between  husband  apd  wife, 
they  repaired  to  this  Temple  ;  and  after  reca- 
pitulatmg  their  grievances  to  the  goddess, 
were  reconciled. 

(o)  Rome,  when  Nero  acceded  to  the  Em- 
pire, was  extremely  ill  built ;  and  it  is  sup. 
Sosed  th«t  his  chief  inducement  for  tramlng 
own  the  City  was  the«pleasure  he  hop«d  to 


byfii«,  in  1h«  year  <4,  he  repaired 
ihe  Domus  Augustana ;  and  added 
to  it  his  celebrated  Domus  auree^ 
or  Golden  House,  which  is  mip- 
poaed  to  have  extended  from  one 
extremi^  to  the  other  of  the 
Celian  IliE  Suetonius  savs,  **  T« 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  this  ediftee,  it  is  8ufli«> 
cient  to  mentioa,  that  in  its  F«fffi^ 
btdum^  was  placed  his  colossal 
statue,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  height.  It  had'  a  triple  oortico, 
supported  by  a  thousand  columns ; 
with  a  lake,  lifee  a  litde  sea,  sur* 
rounded  by  buildings  whidi  resem- 
bled cities.  It  contained  fields* 
vineyards,  pasture  ground,  and 
eroves,  in  which  were  all  deserip*  ' 
nons  of  animals,  both  wild  and^ 
tame.  Its  interior  shone  with  gold, 
gems,  and  mother-of-peari.  In  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating  rooms 
were  machines  of  ivory,  whieh 
tinned  round,  and,  from  pipes* 
scattered  flowers  and  perfumes  on 
the  guests.  The  principal  banquet* 
mg  hall  was  a  rotondo,  so  con- 
stnicted  that  it  turned  round  ni^ 
and  day,  in  imif ation  of  the  motum 
of  the  earth  *.  The  baths  were  sup- 
plied from  the  sea,  and  the  sul* 
phureous  waters  of  AlbulsB*:  and 
when  Nero,  after  having  dedicated 
this  fEur^  palace,  took  up  his  abode 
there,  his  only  observation  was. 
Now  I  shall  begin  to  live  like  a^. 
man  ^**  Under  the  Campanile  of 
the  Church  of  S.  John  and  S.  Paul* 
and  extencfing  toward  the  Colosseo* 
are  remains  of  a  noble  Portico,  sup« 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Do-  * 
mi4s  Aurea;  and  £)undations  of 
other  buil(tin]^s,  which  probably 
belonged  to  it  likewise,  may  be    * 

experience  from  rebnilding  it  in  a  regnlsf 
manner. 

(A)  The  Vestihvlrm  was  the  Clonrt  beloogu 
ing  to  the  Edifice.  • 

(0  And  probably  to  prevent  the  beams  of 
the  snn  from  entering  it. 

(ft)  These  waters,  which,  accordbg  to 
Strabo,  were  several  springs  collected  toge- 
ther, had  the  reputation,  in  ancient  times,  of 
possessing  many  medical  yirtnes. 

(0  Sec  ^*/e  ofNerOy  «.  81. 

Is  2 
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traced  the  whole  way  from  the 
Viffna  Palatina  to  the  Esquiline 
Hffl. 

In  order  to  see  every  thing  now 
remaining  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars, the  best  mode  is  to  drive  nearly 
up  to  the  Arch  of  Titus ;  then  tum- 
iag  to  ttie  right,  and  a  httle  way 
on,  is  a  Gate,  which  opens  into  the 
Orti  Famesiani;  where:  not  far 
distant  from  the  entrance,  are  steps, 
which  lead  to  three  small,  dilapi- 
dated Modem  "Edifices:  one  of 
these,  surmounted  by  a  Turret,  con- 
tains Frescos  in  bad  repair ;  and, 
further  on,  is  the  spot  where  the 
Arcadian  Academy  originally  as- 
sembled", amidst  ever-green  oaks, 
wood-laurels,  and  Fragments  of  the 
Entablature,  Frieze,  Cornice,  and 
Capitals  of  Columns,  which  seem 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus : 
for  among  the  decorations  of  the 
Frieze  and  Cornice  are  Gryphons 
and  Tridents  interlaced  witn  Dol- 
phins, symbols  of  a  naval  triumph ; 
and  imoreover  Gryphons  were  con- 
secrated to  Apollo.  These  finely- 
executed  Fragments  are  now  over- 
Srown  by  the  acanthus ;  which 
ourishes  here  so  luxuriantly,  that 
'  one  might  fancy  it  planted  on  pur- 
pose to  point  out  the  source  of  Co- 
rinthian architectural  ornaments. 
Here  lies  neglected,  on  the  grass, 
the  original  Medallion  of  the  arms 
of  Arcadia,  the  Syrinx  .of  Pan  en- 
circled with  pine"  and  laurel ;  which 
Medallion  once  adorned  the  place 
of  meeting.    This  Garden  likewise 

(m)  The  Arcadian  AcademV;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  existing,  and  to  which  most  of  tiie 
Princes  and  Literati  of  Europe  belong,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1690,  and  warmly  patron- 
ised by  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  the  literary 
Characters  of  her  time.  Its  members,  at  the 
commencement  of  the 'institution,  met  in  the 
Famese  Garden ;  afterwards  at  the  Bosco  Par- 
rasio  on  the  Janiculum  Hill'  and  latterly  in 
*an  apartment  belonging  to  the  honse  of  their 
Custode\}enerale:  but  Leo  XII  has  now  fitted 


np,  for  their  use,  the  Protomoteca  in  the  Capi- 
t<u:  thus  assembling  "together  the  persons  of 
most  exalted  birth,  station,  and  talents,  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  Busts  of  those  who  shed 
the  brightest  lustre  on  times  past, 
(ft)  The  round-topped  Mantime  Stone  Pine, 


contains  two  small  subterranean 
apartments,  commonly  called  the 
Baths  of  Livia ;  in  wnich,  by  the 
aid  of  torches,  remains  may  be  dis- 
covered of  beautiful  arabesques, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gild- 
ing, bright  as  if  just  done.  Here 
also  are  small  Bassi-rilievi  in 
stucco.  Beyond  the  Bath^  of  Li- 
via is  a  dilapidated  Villa  of  modem 
date,  ornamented  with  frescos,  pro- 
bably by  Raphael's  scholars  • :  and, 
from  a  Terrace  here,  the  view  of 
Rome  and  its  environs  is  magniii- 
.cent.  In  that  part  of  the  Garden 
which  fronts  the  Capitol  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Subterranean 
Buildings,  some  of  which  resemble 
the  Sette  Salle,  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  and  might  proba- 
bly, like  them,  have  served  as  re- 
servoirs for  water.  This  Garden 
also  contains  ruins  of  the  Theatre 
built  by  Caligula,  and  a  spacious 
Hall,  the  Roof  of  which  is  well 
preserved. 

On  quitting  the  Orti  Famesiani, 
and  continuing  to  ascend  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  we  find,  on  the  left,  the 
Church  of  S.  Bonaventura;  and, 
on  the  right,  a  Gate-way,  leading 
to  the  Vigna  Palatina ;  where,  on 
the  Site  of  part  of  the  Domus  Au- 
gustana,  stands  a  Modern  Edifice, 
called  Villa-Palatina  p.  The  Por- 
tico of  this  Villa  is  ornamented  with 
Frescos,  all-  of  which,  except  one 
representing  Venus,  and  attributed 
to  Raphael,  are  by  Giulio  Romano ; 
who  has  painted  on  the  Ceiling, 
two  small  Pictures,  representing 

the  great  embellisher  of  almost  every  land- 
scape in  Italy  and  Magna  Onecia,  being  con- 
sidered throughont  these  countries  as  "  King 
of  forests  all,"  the  Head  of  Silvanns,  like  the 
Arms  of  Arcadia,  is  represented  as  encircled 
with  its  leaves. 

(o)  Among  the  Frescos  are  two  Medallions, 
representing  the  Story  of  Hercules  and  Cacus. 
The  Cave  ot  this  famous  Robber,  according  to 
the  fable,  stood  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Temple  of  Hercules ;  now,  according  to  some 
opinions,  the  Church  of  S.  Alexius,  on  the 
Aventine  Hill. 

(j))  The  Casino  of  the  Villa  not  long  since 
possessed  hy  the  Spada  family,  and  already 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  an  fnglish  GeR< 
tteman. 
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^  Heicules,  some  of  the  Muses,  and 
^  other  heathen  divinities.  The  Gar- 
den of  the  Villa  contains  three 
ancient  Subterranean  Apartments, 
beautiful  in  point  of  architecture, 
and  well  preserved :  they  seem  ori- 
ginaUjT  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  Arabesques,  Jud^ng  from  the 
remains  now  distinguishable :  and 
here,  according  to  report,  was 
found  the  superb  Basin  of  red  por- 
phyry which  adorns  the  Circular 
Hall  in  the  Vatican  Museiun'*. 
Beyond  these  subterranean  apart- 
ments, and  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
Garden,  is  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  sOme  opmions,  the  signal 
for  commencing  the  Games  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  was  given.  To 
the  left  of  this  spot  is  a  Large 
Oblong  Court,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Hippodrome ;  and  on  one 
side  of  it  are  ruins  of  a  Building 
which  appears  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  or  JSdicula,  and  remains 
of  anotiier  Edifice,  the  Ceiling  of 
which  is  decorated  with-  Medal- 
lions in  Stucco.  Beyond  the  lat- 
ter, and  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
are  magnificent  Arches  ;  which 
seem  to  have  formed  an  Apart- 
ment shaped  Hke  the  hbraries  of 
modem  days,  though  more  exten- 
^ve,  and  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  Libra- 
ries of  Au|^stus. 

On  leavmg  the  Vigna  Palatina, 
it  is  customary  to  go  back  to  the 
Arch  of  Htus,  passing  that  of 
Constantine,  and,  when  nearlypa- 
rallelwith  the  church  of  S.  Gfre- 
gorio  sul  Monte- CeUo,  turning  to 
the  right,  toward  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium ;  near  which  is  a  door  leading, 
by  a  Narrow  Flight  of  Steps,  to 
.  what  is  now  called  the  Palazzo  de" 
Cesari.  Here  are  considerable 
vestiges  of  stately  Porticos,  spaci- 
ous Halls,  and  numberless  Arches, 

(f)  If  this  porphyry  Basin,  which  seems  to 
lutre  belonged  to  a  fountain,  was  discovered 
Itere,  these  Sabterranean  Apartments  may 
probably  have  been  Baths :  for  a  basin  similair 
a  shape,  and  bdonging  to  a  foiutftio,was 


interspersed  with  ever-gieen  oaks, 
laurels,  flowering  shrubs,-  aloes» 
and  Indian  fi^s ;  forming  altoge* 
ther  a  most  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive scene.  One  part  of  these 
Ruins  completely  overlooks  tiie 
Circus  Maximus,  which  hes  imme- 
diately below  it:  and  here  is. a 
Terrace,  probably  ttie  Site  of  the 
Banqueting  Hall  whence  Caligula, 
on  being  roused  from  ^leep  by  the 
clamours  of  the  popvdace,  who 
were  impatient  for  the  signal  to 
commence  the  Games  %  •  ordered 
the  Gladiators  to  clear  the  Circus : 
in  consequence  of  which  rash  and 
cruel  order  multitudes  were  killed* 
The  ancient  Pavement  of  the  Ter- 
race still  remains  entire ;  and  from 
this  spot  the  continuation  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  by  Ihe  Empe- 
rors, may  be  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage. Fra^ents  of  Ancient  Paint- 
ings are  discoverable  tlu-oughout 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Imperii  Pa- 
lace: and  though  Obhvion  has 
now  swept  away  a  larger  portion  of 
this  enormous  pile  than  of  any 
other  gigantic  edifice  constructed 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  it  was  in- 
habited, during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
and  tolerably  weU  preserved  for  a 
hundred  years  after  that  period. 

Circus  Maximus,  In  the  vale 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
Hills,  Romulus  instituted  Games 
in  honour  of  Neptunus-Equestris ; 
supposed  to  have  been  called,  by 
the  Romans,  Con*wa?e*,  or  Consus; 
and  therefore  (it  is  presumed)  these 
Games  were  denominated  Consu- 
alia ;  though  how  far  Consus  and 
Neptunus-Equestris  were  synony- 
mous seems  uncertain.  Consus  pre- 
sided, over  councils  ;  and  his  altars 
were  placed  in  cells  underground, 
to  shew  that  councils  ought  to  be 
secret  and  inviolable.    During  the 

recentl;r  discovered  in  the  Public  Baths  at 
Pompeii. 

(r)  The  Emperor,  or  whoever  presided  at 
the  Shows,  gave  the  signal  to  begin  by  throw* 
ing  up  a  napldin,  called  Mappa  Circcnnf, 
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Remaaiaf  seiud  tke  Sabine  ^o- 
ifien :  and  some  histoiiatii»  tell  od 
timt,  in  memotf  of  this  event,  a 
Mblemuieaii  Altar  was  erected  to 
Consms^  oo  or  near  a  spot  subse- 
queiitfy  ealkd  the  Cireus  Maxi- 
&Kfs ;  and  ferther,  that  ^e  Altar 
wHs  disinterred  previoos  to  ereiy 

•^  festbral  held  in  bis  honour,  that 
saericices  might  be  offered  to  him ; 
alter  which  it  was  immediately 
rebuiied*.  Acccarding  toDionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  Tarqumins  Pris- 
cos  was  the  first  person  who  gave 
a  decided  shape  to  the  CirciKi 
Maxinms,  by  siirrounding  it  with 
Covered  Seats :  for  before  his  time 
the  speetotors  stood  on  scaffolds 
h^  tip  byb«am9.  Dionysiiislike^ 
wise  says;  •*This  circus  has,  at 

-  the  two  si^s  and  one  etid,  a  Ca- 
nal ten  feet  deep,  aikl  as  many 
bro«d,  encompassed  with  three  stO' 
ries  ef  open  Porticos ;  the  lowest 
buSt  of  stone,  the  others  of  wood  : 
and  the  two  aide  Porticos  bein^ 
joined  to  that  at  the  lower  end, 
#1»^  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon, 
the  whole  pi^sents  the  appearance 
of  an  Amphitheatre ;  and  i»  capa* 
ble  of  eontai«dng  an  hmidred  and 
fifty  thcmsand  persons.  At  the 
q^posite,  or  small  end,  are  the 
Carperes,  resembling  arcades, 
whence  the  horses  start ;  and  these 
€areere»  are  so  contrived  that  they 
aB  open  at  the  same  moment.  The 
Qfotside  of  the  Oircns  is  snrroimded 
by  a  Portico*.^*  Tarquinius  So- 
palms  finished  the  covered  seats 

(*>  DiottyshM  o(  Hali«arBas8iis  «alls  tbe 
CmMHoMa  a  fes^raiL  in  bonovr  of  Goasas; 
wMch  consisted  uf  Itorse-races^  with,  and 
without,  riders ;  libations  potired  on  fire ;  and- 
sserifices  offered  on  a  anbterraneaa  alitai' aeav 
the  Circos  M^ximna,  in  a  plac4  hollowed  oat 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  He  adds ;  "  Con- 
ns, ateeordng  to  8om«  opintoas,  meana  Nep- 
tme;  Vat  ftceordini;  to  others,  though  th« 
horse-races  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, the  8ubtejrran£an  altar  was  erected 
sfCerwards,  to  a  god,  or  tutelary  genius,  who 
pretdded  over  secret  designs,  but  whose  name 
it  was  deemed  irreverent  to  pronounce."  Dio- 
nysius  likewise  mentions  that,  during  tlte  fes- 
tival of  the  Contualiat  the  Ronxaas  crownedf 


6e«stfCE6lrfby  TiBGr(}^Ma9  Priseod  ^ 
and  firom  teie  to  time  the  whole 
£<hfice  was  so  mrach  enlarged  amf 
embelfehed,  that  it  at  k^gOi  be- 
came worthy  of  the  grandemr  of 
Rome.  Juhas  Cs&sar  added  to  ifts 
size;  and  made  the  Etsr^m^^  or 
Canal,  already  mentiKmed ;  whicb 
he  stipplied  with  water  frefta  the 
rivulet  Crabra,  or  Marsaa,  run- 
ning between  the  Aventine  HiB  and 
the  Palatine :  and,  according  to 
Phny,  the  Circus,  after  Caesar's 
augmentations,  was  three  stadia 
lon^,  one  stadium  broad,  ai^  ca- 
pame  of  containing  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  flpedators.  The 
.  Emperor  Claudius  rebmlt  the  Car- 
ceres  with  marble ;  ornamented  the 
Mei^emih  gilding;  and  assigned 
places  for  the  Senators ;  who,  till 
then,  appear  to  hare  mixed  pro- 
mascuonsly  with  the  People.  Suc- 
ceeding ranees  repaired  and  en- 
larged this  Circus ;  and,  according 
to  victor,  it  held  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  thr^  hmidred  and 
eighty  thousand  spectators.  It» 
form  was  oblong,  with  one  ex- 
tremity semi-circular,  the  other 
somewhat  curved*  In  the  centre 
of  the  semi-drctdar  WaB  was  the 
principal  Entrance,  fronting  the 
Gar  cere* ;  and  nearly,  thou^  not 
quite  in  the  middle  of  ^le  Arena 
was  a  long  narrow  platfbrm,  sup* 
ported  by  dwarf  widls,  and  called 
the  Spina^;  at  each  extrenatyof 
which  stood  a  Meta  or  Goal.  The 
Spina  was  considerably  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  Ar€9»a  ;  smd 


their  horses  and  mules  with  flowers^  tmd  never 
allowed  them  to  work;  a  eirenanataBce  which 
seems  to  provo  that  this  festival  was  iantituted 
in  honour  of  Neptunus-Eqnestris. 

(€)  SappoMd  to  have  concained  s&o|ks. 

(»)  The  Sfina  was  rather  nearer  to^  the 
left  side  of' the  Circus  than  to  the  right;  be- 
cause, as  the  horses  and  ehariots  ran  first 
down  the  right  side,  it  was  neeesaary,  m  tlM 
commencement  of  the  course,  to  have  a  large 
space,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  pass 
e^  other.  ^  But  after  titey  had  passed  the 
furthest  Meta  to  return  to  the  CareereSf  many 
of  the  chariots  were  left  so  far  behinti:  that  a 
less  space  to  run  in  was  sufiezent.— ^ee  Xiv- 
Mi9J>MifB  utiftiqmHes  0fMome, 
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exlubited  AltaM»Siatues»  and  Obe« 
liflks.  Bands  of  music  likewise 
occupied  the  Spina  during  the 
Games  \  Augustus  placed,  here 
the  stately  Obelisk  which  now 
adorns  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ;  and 
Constantius*  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine,  likewise  placed  here  that  still 
more  lofty  monument  of  Egyptian 
art,  the  Obetisk  which  now  stands 
in  a  mutilated  state  before  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
Although  this  Cireus  was  originally 
made  for  horse  and  chariot  races, 
it  was  likewise  used  as  a  theatre 
for  foot  races,  wresthng,  boxing, 
combats  vnih  wild-beasts,  and 
other  exercises  calculated  to  make 
wanitvs  of  the  Roman  youth:  and 
tradition  reports  that  in  this  Circus 
Androdes,  or  Androdus,  being  ex- 
posed to  fi^ht  with  wild-beasts^ 
was  reec^msed  by  a  lion  from 
whose  paw  he  had  some  time  before 
extracted  ft  thorn  ;  and  who,  instead 
of  tearing  hb  antagonist  to  pieces, 
fawDed  upon  Mm,  and  licked  his 
hands.  The  shape  of  the  Circus 
Maxioous  may  still  be  traced,  as 
may  the  Aqita  Crabra  :  and  the 
houses  and  other  buildings '  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the 
side  of  the  F(»rum  Boarium,  are 
all  erected  on  ruins  of  the  Corri- 
dors and  Arches  of  the  Circus,  or 
the  TabenuB"  ynH^  which  the  Cir- 
cus formed  a  street. 

Ch%e$a  di  S,  Gregorio  sul 
Mdnte-Celio,  said  to  be  built  oh 
^  fouidations  of  a  Patrician 
houses  and  to  retain  its  ancient 
shape*.  Tl^  Church  is  finely  si- 
t^ed;  and  in  the  adjoining  Gar- 
den are  ttsree  Chapels,  built  by 
».  Grettimo.  The  first,  dedic^ed 
to  his  Mother,  S*.  Silvia,  contains 
her  Statue,  by  Niccolo  Cordieri; 

(v).  DioByuos  of  Halieamassos  mentions 
this  circumstance ;  and  also  says,  that  in  cha- 
"ot  races,  sometimes  one  hoise  only  wa» 
V^  to  each  ear,  smnetiaes  two,  80metime» 
lour,  and  occasionally  three ;  according  to  the 
P™*!;*®^  of  ancient  varriors  of  Greece. 

(»)  The  Td&enke  ooMiBtodohiBArof  tnaet- 
"»«»»' thojs. 


Fresoos  on  the  Geilmg*  by  Guido ; 
and  four  Saints  in  chiaro  scuro^  by 
the  same  master.  The  second 
Chapel  contains  two  celebrate 
Frescos;  the  one  painted  by  Do- 
memchino,  the  other  bv  Guido,  in 
order  to  prove  whicn  w^  the 
better  artist*  That  by^  Domeni-  ' 
chino  represents  the  Flagellation 
of  S.  Andrew!-!  that  by  Guido  : 
represents  the  same  Saint  going 
to  suffer  Martyrdom  I  !  The  figures 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  neajr 
the  Altar,  are  by  Guido.  The 
third  Chai>el  contains  a  Statue  of 
S.  Gregorio,  begun  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  finished  by  Cordieri* 
This  Garden  command^  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars y. 

Terme  di  Tito.  These  Baths, 
which,  noi^many  years  since,  were 
completely  '^oked  up  with  rubbish 
and  vegetable  earth,  apparently 
thrown  in  to  destroy  tnem,  are 
now  open  to  the  light  of  day  ;  and 
exhibit  beautiful  Frescos  in  as  per- 
fect preservation  as  they  could 
.have  been  when  first  produced  by 
the  artist's  pencil  near  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  Romans 
learnt  the  use  of  baths  firom  the 
Greeks ;  and  though,  at  first,  em- 
ployed merely  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  they,  in  time^  became  aa 
object  of  luxury  and  magnificence.- 
The  Baths  of  Titus  were  smaller 
than  those  of  Dioclesian  and  Ca- 
racalla  ;  but  superior  in  point  of 
architecture,  and  more  elegantly 
ornamented :  the  lower  part  of  the 
Edifice  served  for  bathing;  the 
upper  part  for  academies  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  Communi- 
cating with  the  Baths  are  ruins 
called  the  Palace  of  Titus  ;  where 
the  Group  of  Laocoon  and  his 

•  (x)  The  road  to  the  Celian  Hill,  from  the 
side  opposite  to  the  Palatine,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  CTwjitf  Scam. 

(v)  By  entering  the  quadrangle,  and  rmfg- 
ing  a  bell  on  the  right,  admittance  may  always 
be  obtained  to  the  Church  and  Chapels  of  S. 
(Jregorioft  they  »w,  daring  winter,  damp  and 
col£ 
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Children  was  found:  and,  notfia.r 
hence,  the  Belredere-Meleager,  or, 
accordmg  to  Visconti,  Mercury, 
was  found  likewise.  Near  this  spot 
were  the  Gardens  of  Mecaenas ; 
in  a  building  belonging  to  which 
Nero  stood  to  see  Rome  in  flames : 
'and  near  this  spot  were  the  houses 
of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  are  damp.' 
'^  To  the  east  of  the  Palace  and 
Baths  of  Titus,  and  enclosed  with- 
in a  Garden  are  nine  immense  Re- 
servoirs, called  Sette  Salle,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  the  Baths, 
and  are  tolerably  well  preserved. 
They  probably  derive  theu*  appella- 
tion from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
spot  where  they  are  situated,  which 
was  Septisolium. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Martino  in  Monte. 
This  beautiful  Church,  not  far 
distant  from  the  Sette  SaUe,  is 
erected  upon  that  part  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  which  was  added 
by  Domitian  and  Trajan ;  such, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  me  opinion 
of  antiquaries ;  because  the  brick- 
work in  these  Baths  is  very  infe-  • 
rior  to  that  in  the  Baths  built  by 
Titus. 

The  modem  -Edifice  is  adorned 
with  twenty-four  magnificent  Co- 
lumns, brought  from  Adrian's 
Villa  at  TiwU.  The  Vase  for 
holy  water  is  ancient.  The  High- 
altar  is  .peculiarly  rich  in  pre- 
cious marbles ;  the  Paintings, 
which  adorn  its  vicinity,  were  done 
by  Antonio  Cavalluccio,  who  lies 
buried  here.  The  side  aisles  are 
embellished  with  Landscapes,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin ;  the  Figures  in 
which  are  by  Niccolo  Poussin;  and 
the  upper  Landscapes  are  remark- 
ably well  preserved.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna,  at  the  end  of  the 
left  side  aisle,  is  ornamented  with 
Paintings  by  Cayalluccio,  and  very' 
fine  marbles.  The  Steps  leading 
down  to  the  Burial-place  under 
the  Hi^h-altar,  and  the  Burial- 
place  itself,  were  designed  by 
Pietro  di  Cortona:   and  nere  are 


other  Stairs,  leading  to  the  an- 
cient subterranean  Church,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Baths,  called  those 
of  l^tus,  and  famous  for  being 
the  spot  where  Popje  S.  Silvestro 
held  -a  council,  assisted  by  Con- 
stantine  and  his  Mother.  The 
Mosaic  Pavement,  and  matted  Roof 
of  the  Baths  (on  which  {>erhaps 
were  paintings,)  still  remain  per- 
fect, as  do  uie  Walls:  and  here 
no  very  damp  air  is  encountered ; 
therefore  Invalids  may  go  down 
with  safety. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 
This  fine  Church,  which  owes  its 
present  form  to  Antonio  Sangallo, 
has  a  double  cupola,  like  S.  Pe- 
ter's. The  three  aisles  are  divided 
by  twenty  magnificent  Rofnan-Do- 
nc  Columns  of  Grecian  marble, 
taken  from  Dioclesian's  Baths:  the 
circular  Wall  behind  the  Hish- 
altar  made  a  part  of  Titus's  Bams, 
whence  the  Pavement  otthe  Sa- 
cristy likewise  was  taken.  Here 
is  a  Picture  of  S'.  Margherita,  by 
Guercino.  Here  also  is  the  Mo- 
nument of  Julius  II,  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  di^  soon 
after  he  had  finished  the  much-ad- 
mired Figure  of  Moses ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  other  Figures 
were  done  by  Montelupo.  The 
Monuments  of  Cardinals  Mai^otti 
and  Agucci  were  executed  after 
the  designs  of  Domenichino ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Tribuna  is  an 
Ancient  Pontifical  Chair  in  high 
preservation.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains a.  Picture,  by  Domenichino, 
of  S.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison. 

Chiesa  di  S'.  Maria  della  Nd^ 
vicella,  so  called  from  the  model 
of  an  Ancient  Galley,  said  to  have 
been  a  votive  offering,  and  placed 
before  it  by  Leo  X.  This  Church, 
designed  by  Raphael,  and  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Castra  Peregrina,  or  Bar- 
racks for  auxiliary  soldiers,  is  em- 
bellished with  fine  Columns  of  Por- 
phyry and  Granite,  and  a  Frieze 
beautifully  painted  in  chiaro  scuro. 
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by  GiuHo  Rdmsno  and  Keriiio  del 
Vaga.  The  Presbytety,  likewise, 
was  painted  by  the  same  artists; 
as  were  two  Altar-pieces  of  the 
ChapeTs,  one  representing  part  of 
^e  TVaDsfiguration,  the  other  the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour. 

Near  this  spot  is  the  Arch  of  the 
Consul  Dolabella,  ov^r  which  Nero 
ereded  an  Aqueduct,  to  supply  his 
tolden  House  with  water. 

Chiem  di  8.  Stefano  Rotondo, 
formerly  the  Temple  of  Claudius*. 
Ihis  beautiful  and  interesting  Edi- 
fice was  built  by  Agrippina,  in  h(T- 
nour  ofher  husband  Claudius ;  de- 
stroyed by  Nero,  and  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian;  which  accounts  for  the 
tolunms  not  being  uniform.  It 
^s  to  have  had  two  entrances.. 
The  interior  part  still  retains  the 
precise  form,  together  with  all  the 
majesty  of  an  ancient  Temple;  and 
IS  embellished  with  a  double  row 
of  Columns,  fifty-eight  in  number, 
and  chie^-  granite.  If  has  a  mo- 
dem roo^  was.  converted  into  a 
Christian  Church  by  Pope  S.  Sim- 
pHus,  and  is,  during  winter,  damp 
and  cold*. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
This  Obehsk,  which  is  charged 
*ith  Hieroglyphics,  and  generally 
supposed  to  nave  been  made  at 
Heliopolis  522  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  brought  to 
^ome  by  Augustus ;  found  in  the 
Circus  Maximus ;  and  placed  in 
Its  present  situa.tiori  by  Sixtus  V. 
Its  height,  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  Cross,  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  English  feet:  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  it  was 
executed  by  order  of  Psammeti- 
chus,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  who 
died  61 7  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Its  height,  exclusive  of  the 
Pedestal,  is,   according  to  Vasi, 

(0  l^ersons  who  qnestion  whether  this  was, 
or  was  not,  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  should 
cottsuU  Frontihus,  be  AtnueductibuSt&Tt  76, 
P  l«,ed.Poleiii,  1723.  4to. 
g  W  The  churches  of  La  Navicella,  and  S. 
0  wano  Rotondo,  are  generally  shut :  but  the 
»»cnstaaof  the  fomer  Ixream  Uievicinity; 


seventy-four  Paris  feet;  and  the 
Pedestal  he  computes  to  be  twenty^ 
five.  ; 

To  record  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
and  to  adorn*  then-  temples  and 
their  tombs,  seems  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  Egyptian  obelisks:  and 
most  of  those  which  now  ornament 
Rome  are  engraved  with  hierogly- 
phics; which,  could  we  understand 
them  well,  might  throw  important ' 
hght  on  the  history  of  past  ages. 

StatueSy  and  Obelisk,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Monte- Cavallo ;  so 
called,  from  the  admirable  sculp- 
ture with  which  it  is  embellished  : 
namely,  two  Colossal  Figures,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, each  holding  a  Horse.  These 
Twin-gods,  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  rtaxiteles,  are  esteemed  the 
finest  things  of  their  description  at 
Rome ;  especially  that  done  by 
Phidias.  They  once  adorned 
Athens;  and  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  from  Alexandria,  by  Con- 
stantine,  in  whose  Baths  they  i/frere 
found;  though  some  authors  tell 
us  they  were  sent  to  Nero,  as  a 
present,  fromTiridates,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. The  Horses  are  lU  exe- 
cuted, and  chiefly  modem.  The 
Obelisk,  which  stands  between  the 
Statues,  was  erected  by  Pius  VI : 
it  is  composed  of  red  granite  ;  mea- 
sures, forty-five  Paris  feet,  without 
the  pedestal ;  and  originally  adorn- 
ed the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  ^ 

Chiesa  di  S,  Bernardo.  This 
Edifice,  the  ancient  form  and  roof 
of  which  are  quite  perfect,  merits 
notice,  as  belonging  to  Bioclesian*s 
Baths.  Some  persons  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  Caldarium  bal- 
neuniy  or  hot  bath ;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  this  Ro- 
tondo, and  the  one  opposite  to  it,, 

and  the  Sacristan  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
daily,  at  the  new  Academy  of  S.  Luke. 

(b)  The  circular  Basin  belonging  to  the 
Fountain  of  Monte-CavaUo  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  piece  of  granite,  of  this  description,  in 
Rome.  - 
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mm  terrii^  im  <  ptiblie  granary, 
near  the  Vula-Negroiii,  were  Tem^ 
pies  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Msi" 
cuhtpms.  The  convent  and  gar- 
den of  the  monks  of  S.  Bernardo^ 
the  (^ureh,  conyent,  and  garden  of 
the  Carthuakuis,  the  public  grana^ 
rie»,  together  with  a  lar^  space* 
called  Piazza  di  Termini,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  w<»:d  Thermee,  all 
likewise  belonging  to  X)ioclesian*s 
Baths;  which  Building  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  Corintnian  Order, 
£^nd  nearly  of  a  square  form,  en- 
dosing  Iialls,  where  youths  were 
instructed,  and  where  men  of  learn- 
ing assembled  to  read  their  compo- 
sitions;  an  Open  Theatre,  where 
Shows  were  exhibited  in  fine 
weather '^ :  the  Naiatio;  the  Sphce- 
Hsterium;  Wn^Xystum;  the  Apo- 
djfterium;  ihe  Hypocaustum ;  and 
the  different  Baths,  namely,  the 
FHgidarium,  Tepidariumy  Calda^ 
Tium,MdLacomcum.  Three  sides 
oHheNataHor  where  persons  swam 
in  the  ojyen  air,  were  bound- 
ed by  Porticos,  (it  occupied  what 
is  now  th^  Cloister  of  the  Carthu- 
sians ;)  <m  each  side  of  these  Por- 
ticos were  Basilica  and  Dustis, 
where  public  assemblies  were  held, 
and  sumptuous  ttstertainm^it& 
giyen:  adjoining  to  these  apart- 
ment»  was  an  Oblong  Court,  pro- 
biJsly  the  place  for  plaving  at 
ball<*;  and,  mmiediatelybemQdtti& 
Natatio,  was  the  Xp8tum%  whare 
the  Gladiators  and  W restl^  exM- 
l»ted  in  bad  weather :  this  is  now 
the  Church  of  S^  Maria  degU 
Angeli.  The  Bath»,  properly  so 
named,  extended  in  a  straight  Ime 

.  (py  Considerable  remains  of  this  Theatri' 
dtum  maj  be  seen  in  a  Garden  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Conyent  of  3,  Bernardo;  but 
now  lefl  to  a  Calico-printer;  wbose  door  o£ 
entrance  is  x>ppo8ite  to  the  Churck  of  S«.  Maria 
degli  Angeli.-  Between  this  Theatre  and  the 
Temples  were  buildings  which  might,  perhaps, 
lUHre  eoBtnaed  the  UlipiaB  labrarj,  remold 
hither  from  Trajan's  Fonim. 

(<f>The  ancient  Romans  ^jed  with  sereral 
kinds  of  balls;  namely,  the  Harptutmm^  or  foot- 
baU»wlueh»  bein^  placed  between  two  omnpa- 
nies  of  young  men,  they  stroye  who  sbonld 
iriye  it  through  the  others'  goal :  the  Piloy  so 


opposite  to  th»  Thmttidnm  and 
BudiotkectB  t  the  ApodifUriumt  or 
Great  Hatt*  where  the  bothers  un- 
dressed anid  dressed  themaelyes, 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Baths, 
which  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
eight  apartments;  four  being  on 
one  side  of  the  Apodyterium,  and 
four  on  the  other :  the  first,  in  each 
row,  was  the  jPf^ifibirnim,  or  Cold 
Bath ;  the  second  the  Tepidanum, 
or  Tepid  Bath ;  the  third  the  Cctl- 
dartum,  or  Hot  Bath;  and  the 
fourth  the  Laconicum,  or  Vapour 
Bath.  The  Baths  communicated 
with  each  other;  and  undo:  the 
Apodyterium  were  ftues,  to  keep  it 
in  a  proper  degree  of  heat.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Baths  likewise  was 
the  Hypocau8iumt  or  Great  Store ; 
whence  hot  water  was  comreyed,  in 

S'pes,  and  hot  air,  in  flues,  to  the 
fferent  chambers :  and  this  part 
of  the  Building,  which  i^  stiU  pre- 
served, serves  as  an  Atrium  to  the 
Carthusian  Church.  The  Conis^ 
sterium,  containing  send  with  which 
the  Wrestlers  were  rubbed,  after 
being  anointed  with  oil,  wd  the 
Elepothesium,  a  shop  finnished 
with  oils,  ointments,  and  perfumes, 
for  the  use  of  the*  Batl^rs,  were 
{K'obaUy  near  the  HypocatMtum: 
and  at  each  extremity  of  the 
Xystumi9zs  a  Ca»(sdium^  or  Open 
Court,  surrounded  with  Portieos. 
In  the  Villa-Negroni  are  remains 
of  the  Great  Reservoh:  for  water: 
and  encompassing  the  exterior  of 
the  Baths  were  walks  shaded  with 
I^ane-trees^ 

Chiesa  di  S\  Maria  deeli  An- 
gdi,     Pius  IV  deidieated  Diode- 

called  from  being  staffed  with  hair:  the  Fol- 
liSy  so  called  from  being  made  of  a  blad- 
der r  and  with  this,  old  men  and  cbildrea 
flayed:  the  Fagamea,  a  baU  storftsd  witb 
feathers;  which  derived  its  name  from  vil- 
lages, where  it  was  chiefly  seen :  aend  the  Tri- 
gonalist  an  appellation  common  to  the  Pila 
and  F^OUy  and  aUnsive  to  the  form  of  the 
tennis-oonrts  where  these  balls  were  nsed. 

(e)  The  Xystmm  is  svppoeed  to  b«ve  served 
occasionally  as  a  Fiitaeothectu 

if)  The  expense  of  bathing  ins  public  bath 
at  B«ae  was-  eqaivatent  to  aftoat  one  hatf> 
fvuf  «iva»  afait;  WK^hs  A  aUd^M. 
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's  Bifiitf  to  fftoed  tbmi;  litt- 
cause  the  Ofaristianf  who  built 
them  suffered  mtfrtyrdom:  «ul 
MJcfaad  Angelo,  who  was  enpky« 
ed  to  erect  the  Chtoreb,  finding, 
among  the  nxiss  ef  these  Baths,  an 
immense  apartment,  supported  hy 
stupendous  Colunms  of  oriental 
j^ranite,  (the  Xystum  ah^adjr  men* 
tioned,)  liixmed  it  into  the  present 
Chur^  of  S\  Maria  degli  Ai^eh^ 
The  entrance  to  this  majestic  £di* 
fice,  which  may  vie  with  S.  Peter^s 
in  beajity,  was  a  Caldarium  be- 
longing to  the  Baths,  and  contains 
the  Momnnents  of  Carlo  Maratta 
and  Sahrator  Rosa.  The  Church 
itself  is  in  the  shi^  of  a  Glreek 
cross;  its  length  being,  from  tbs 
Entrance  to  the  Higfa-sJtar,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  Paris  feet ; 
its  tnimversal  Nare  (supposed  to 
have  been  the  Xy^um)  three  hun** 
(bed  and  eighty  feet  long,  by 
9eve9ty«four  wide,  and  ekhty-four 
hi^;  Mid  its  andent  Columns^ 
al^adv  mentioned,  each  formed 
oat  at  a  sli^le  block  of  Granite, 
sixteen  feet  m  ciiciunfereiiee,  and 
Capitals  and  Bases  inclusive,  fbrt]^- 
three  feet  hi^«  The  Pavement  is 
beantift^  and  contains  a  celebrated 
Meridiaa  by  Monsignore  Bian- 
chini.  Near  the  Hi^-altar  is  a 
Picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  of  the 
Baptmn  oi  our  Saviour,  mudi  in- 
jured by  time ;  and  another  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  by 
DomenichBto,  in  good  preserva- 
tion!! This  Church  also  contains 
a  fine  Picture  of  the  fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  by  Pompeio  Battoni ;  and 
another  of  S.  Peter  raising  Tabitha, 
by  Placido  Costanza. 

The  Pop^f  (HI- Cellar,  near  S*. 
Maria  d^Ii  Angeh,  merits  notice, 
as  it  is  a  we&  preserved  part  oi 
DiocIesian*s  Baths* 

thing.  Til*  riisfc  .Had  their  persons  rabbed 
with  oils  and  ointments  of  gvest  Tslue.  Hot 
baths  were  only  nsed  at'  a  stated  honr  of  the 
<^«iisg.  Each  maa^topped  at  the  bath  whieb 
ke  jvdred  proper  for  himself :  and  if  he  made 
ase  of  the  Laeomieumt  he  retaned  through 
the  diffsmC  hot  batbs;  and  ww  tiiw  eeolM 


GiattUm)  4i  Saikmh.  Beymi 
the  Church  of  S^.liAaria  Vittoria, 
on  the  way  to  the  Porta-Pia,  the 
seeond  Garden-door  to  the  left, 
(which  b  seldom  loeked,)  leads  to 
the  onee  magniiioent  Town-honsei, 
Circus;  and  Villa  Suburbami*  of 
the  Roman  Histman,  SaUost :  the 
two  former  having  been  censtructed 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the  last  hav- 
ing occupied  the  space  between  the 
PortarSalara  and  the  Porta-Pin- 
ciana*";  which  space,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Lodovisi,  and  other 
villas,  was  not  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  till  Anrdian  ex- 
tended its  boundaries*  Antiqua- 
riea  suppo^  these  two  Domains 
of  Sallust  were  in  coiurse  of  time 
united;  and  both,  during  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  A.D.  409,  fell  a  prey 
to  Alaric;  who  (entering  Rome 
by  the  Porta-Salara)  laid  waste 
the  Gardens*  and  fired  all  the 
Buildings  they  contained.  About 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  Christiaa 
era,  and  after  the  death  of  Sallus^ 
his  ViHa  Suburbcma  became  the 
property  ai  the  Roman  En^verors ; 
and  Aurelian  enriched  it  with  a 
Hippodrome,  vestiges  of  which  may 
be  traeed  at  the  VillarCesL  The 
Terrace  of  the  Casino^Barberini 
(nearly  opposite  to  the  Garden- 
door)  commands  a  magnxicent 
view;  and  from  this  spot  part  &f 
Servius  Tullius's  Wall  may  be 
distinctly  seen:  it  is  built  with 
peperino,  and  supports  an  Agger, 
or  broad  Platform  of  earth,  on  the 
(^posdte  side  of  which  there  evi- 
dently was  a  deep  trench :  and  this 
Wall  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Casino  to  the  end  of  the  enclo- 
sure near  the  Church  of  S*.  Maria 
Vittoria.  The  Terrace  probably 
was  the  site  of  the  Mansion  in 
which  Sallust  resided :  and  beyond 

gradnally,  before  he  reached  the  Apodyte- 
finnt. 

(jg)  The  TiUas  immoKatelf  without,  and 
near  to  the  city-walls,  were  c^led  Suhwhana, 
in  opposition  to  those  at  a  distance. 

iK)  See  LvHxsDSN's  AiM^ttes  of  Borne* 
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this  spot,  toward  the  Porta-Pia, 
is  a  green  uncultivated  Hillock, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta-. 
CoUina,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Campus  Sceleratus,  where  Vestals 
who  broke  their  vows  were  en- 
•  tombed  alive.  The  Hillock  is  with- 
in the  ancient  Agger,  or  boundaiy 
of  the  City ;  and  possibly  the  Vault 
in  which  the  polluted  Vestals  were 
entombed  mav  still  exists  To  the 
left  of  the  Hillock,  on  the  descent 
toward  the  Circus  of  Sallust,  is  a 
Mass  of  Rmns,  proba,bly  belonging 
to  his  Mansion,  which  seems  to 
have  extended  from  the  Casino- 
Barberihi  to  this  spot.  Below 
these  'Ruins  is  a  Path  .on  the  left, 
which  leads  to  a  Temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Venus- 
ErydnaK  The  Walls  and  Roof 
are  perfect;  the  Vestibule  has  two 
Niches  for  statues;  the  Temple, 
its  Cella  excepted,  is  circular,  with 
six  Niches  for  statues.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Cella  has  two  large 
Niches  for  statues,  and  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  two  small  Niches : 
the  CeUa  contains  one  large  Niche 
for  the  statue-  of  the  goddess ;  and 
the^  Door  through  which  the 
Priests  S(^em  to  have  entered  this 
Cella  communicates  with  dark 
Vaulted  Passages,  probably  built 
for  their  use.  Beyond  the  Temple, 
and  leading  toward  the  Casino- 

(%)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  the 
followbg  account  of  the  Vestal  Vii^ns. 
•*  They  were  at  first  only  four  in  number ;  after- 
wards six.  They  live  in  the  Temple  of  their 
Goddess ;  where  every  person  of  Doth  sexes 
may  enter  during:  the  day;  but  no  person  .of 
the  male  sex  duiin|;  the  night.  The  Vestals 
are  ten  yters  learning  to  execute  their  sacred 
functions,  ten  years  acting  as  Priestesses,  and 
ten  years  more  teaching  the  young  Vestals ; 
after  which  period  (thirty  years  in  all)  they 
are  at  liberty  to  resign  their  crowns  and 
marry;  veryrew,  however, do  this.  A  Vestal 
who  breaks  ner  vows  is  stripped  of  her  crown, 
fillets,  and  other  holy  ornaments,  scourged, 
and  then  placed  on  a  small  couch,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  relatives  to  the  Porta-Collina ; 
where,^on  arriving,  she  is  clad  in  a  funeral 
garb  and  entombed  alive,  in  a  subterranean 
chamber,  close  to  the  City-wall,  but  within 
it.»'  ' 

QC)  After  the*  loss  of  the  battle  of  Thrasy- 
menuB,  the  Romans  vowed  a  Temple  to  Venns- 
Erycina,  and  built  it  on  the  outside  of  the 


Barberini,  is  a  Path  which  presents 
a  good  view  of  the  Circus:  its 
form  maj  be  blearly  traced ;  and 
part  of  its  Spina,  once  adorned 
with  Hie  Obeusk  now  erected  be- 
fore the  Church  of  Trinitsl  de* 
Monti,  is  still*  discoverable*.  A 
Path  on  the  left  leads  round  the 
base  of  the  Casino  to  a  Small 
Door,  the  entrance  to  SallusfsHe- 
servoir  of  Water,  with  which  liis 
grounds  were  irrigated ;  and  hence 
a  Path  to  the  right  leads  up  to  the 
Terrace. 

Another  part  of  Sallust^s  Do- 
main (which  is  entered  at  a  Gate 
numbered  "  2,'\  in  the  Vicolo  delle 
Fiamme,)  contains,  on  the  right  of 
the  gate,  a  small  Dwelling,  under 
which  two  ancient  Mosaic  Pave- 
ments are  discoverable,  together 
with  what  appear  to  have  been  Hot 
Baths,  and  a  Furnace  for  heating  I 
water;  and  to  the  left  of  liiis 
Dwelling  is  a  long  range  ""  of  vault- 
ed Apartments,  resembling  Baths  j 
and  Reservoirs.  j 

Some  of  the  finest  sculpture  ex- 
tant was  found  in  the  Gardens  of 
Sallust. 

Obelisk  of  S,  Maria  Maggiore.  \ 
This  Obelisk  is  of  red  E^ptian 
Granite ;  and  forty-three  %et  in 
height,  without  the  Pedestal:  il 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius ;  and  served  as  one 

Porta-Collina.  It  had  probably  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  accident;  for  twenty-one 
years  afterwards  it  was,  accordinr  to  lavy, 
restored  on  or  near  the  same  spot.  The  Tem- 
ple in  question  answers  to  the  place  where 
the  Temple  of  Venns-Erycina  seenia  to  have 
stood  :  and  that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Venus 
in  the  Domain  of  Sallust  appears  certain,  from 
inscriptions  published  by  Grater. — See   X,xt- 

MISOEN. 

CO  Sallust  could  not  have  placed  this  Obe- 
lisk on  the  Spina  of  his  Circus  :  because  he 
died  six  years  before  Egypt  was  oonqnered  by 
Augustus ;  and  consequently  before  any  obe- 
lisk was  brought  to  Rome.  It  might  have 
been  erected  by  Claudius,  or  Aurelian. — See 

LumSDEN. 

(m)  Persons  who  wish  to  visit  these  Ruins 
immediately  after  having  'seen  that  part  of 
Sallust's  grounds  which  contains  his  Circus, 
should,  on  returning  through  the  Garden-irate 
near  the  Church  of  S«.  Maria  Vittoris,  pa» 
that  Church,  and  then  go  down  the  street  on 
the  right  to  the  Vicolo  delle  Fiamme, 
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of  the  oraainenis  to  the  Maaso- 
leum  of  Augustus ;  Tvhence  it  was 
taken,  by  Sixtus  V,  and  placed  in 
its  present  situation. 

Column  in  the  Piazza  di  S*, 
Maria  Maggiore.  This  Corinthian 
fluted  Column,  of  Parian  marble, 
was  (as  already  mentioned)  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Basilica  di  8*.  Maria  Maggiore  ". 
This  Church,  which  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  Esquiline  HUl,  was 
erected  upon  the  foundations  of  an 
ancient  temple  of  Juno-Lucina, 
about  the  year  352 ;  and  afterwards 
enlarjefed  by  Sixtus  III.  It  was 
likewise  repaired  by  Benedict  XIV; 
who  found,  about  eight  palms  be- 
low the  pavement  of  9ie  Church,  a 
black  and  white  Mosaic  Marble 
Pavement,  of  that  kind  invented  by 
Alexander  Severus**.  The  Nave 
is  supported  by  antique  Ionic  Co- 
lumns, thirty-six  of  which  are 
white  marble,  and  four  granite. 
The  BaJdacchino  is  supported  by 
antique  Columns  of  Porphyry.  The 
arch  which  separates  the  Choir 
from  the  Nave  is  decorated  with 
Mosaics  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Chapel  of  Sixtus  V,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Fontana,  is  encrusted 
with  fine  marbles,  and  adorned 
with  Corinthian  Pilasters,  Bassi- 
rilievi,  and  Paintings.  On  the 
ri^t  stand  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of 
Sixtus  V :  in  the  middle  is  the 
Altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  en- 
riched with  a  magnificent  Taber- 
nacle, supported  by  four  Angels  of 
bronze  gilt;  and  on  the  leic,  the 
Tomb  of  Pius  V.  .  Among  the 
Paiiitings  those  most  admired  are, 
the  Annunciation,  by  Pompeio  Bat- 
toni,  and  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Agostino  Masucci.  The  Bor^hese- 
Chapel,  built  by  Paul  V,  is  pe- 

(n)  Several  of  these  ancient  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, called  Bofiiictet  were  converted  into 
ebarcliea,  and  still  retain  their  original  appel- 
lation; probably  because  ancient  churcnes 
were  sometimes  provided  with  tribunals. 

Basilicse  are  nsnally  open  from  sunrise  till 


(o)  Tlie  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  middle 
»ge«  were  called  Oput  Alexdndrinwh  f'om 


cnliarly  rich  in  marbles,  paint- 
ings, and  sculpture.  On  the  ri^t 
stands  the  Tomb  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, surmounted  by  his  Statue: 
here,  likewise,  are  Statues  of  S. 
Basil  and  David,  by  Niccolo  Cor- 
dieri;  and  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of 
Clement  VIII;  with  Statues  of 
Aaron  and  S.  Bernardo,  by  Cor- 
dieri  of  Lorrain.  The  Pamtitiffs 
between  the  windows,  and  on  the 
arches  above  the  tombs,  are  by 
Guido!!  The  Altar  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  magnificently  decorated 
with  oriental  jasper,  agate,  a^ 
lapis  lazuli ;  and  on  it's  Entabla- 
ture is  a  fine  Basso-rilievo.  The 
Frescos  above,  and  round  the  Al- 
tar, and  in  the  vault  and  angles  of 
the  Cupola,  are  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino.  The  Sforza-Chapel  was  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo.  This 
Basilica  is  so  loaded  witfi  gilding 
and  other  ornaments,  that -it  re-  . 
sembles  a  place  of  public  diversion 
more  than  a  Christian  temple. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano.  This  obelisk,  covered  with 
Hieroglyphics,  is  the  largest  at 
Rome ;  and  supposed  to  have  been 
even  more  lofty  once,  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  was  originally  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at 
Thebes,  by  Ramises,  King  of  Egypt, 
transported  to  Rome  by  the  Son  of 
Constantine,  and  erected,  in  its 
present  situation,  by  Sixtus  V:  its 
height,' without  base  or  pedestal, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  English  ' 
feet,  and  its  diameter  nine  p.  ^ 

Battisterio  di  Costantino,  *  This 
Edifice  was  built  by  Constantine, 
and  repaired  by  Gregory  XIII,  and 
Urban  VIII :  its  form  is  octagon ;  * 
and  three  steps  lead  down  to  tiie 
Font,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an    ancient    Sarcophagus.      The 

the  inventor.  Mosaics,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  originally  invented  by  the  Persians ; 
for  they  were  used  in  Persia  during  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes ;  thence  carried  into  Assyria, 
thence  to  Greece,  and,  some  ages  after,  to 
Rome. 

^p)  According  to  Vasi,  its  height  is  only 
ninety-nine  Paris  feet,  without  base  or  pedes'^ 
tal. 
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Dome  is  supported  by  fine  Por^ 
l^yiy  Columns,  with  an  aatixitte 
Entablature;  and  <;ontains  Paint- 
ings representing  the  Life  of  S. 
John  Baptist,  hy  .Andrea  Sacdii. 
Other  Paintinjgs,  on  the  Wails,  re- 
present liie  Vision  of  Constanline ; 
his  battle  with  31axentius;  and 
the  Destruction  of  the  Idols ;  which 
last  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  one 
of  the  Chapels  are  two  curious 
fluted  Piflars  of  Verde  antique ;  in 
^e  otha*,  two  column's  of  Ori^al 
Aiabast^;  and  the  original  en- 
trance to  this  Baptistery  is  adorn- 
ed with  two  noble  Pillars  of  Por- 
phyry and.  an  antique  entabla- 
ture. 

BasUiea  di  S,  Gumanniin  Late- 
rano\  This  stately  Edifice  was 
erected  by  Constantine;  and  called 
tiie  Mother  Church  of  Rome; 
thou^  the  Church  of  S.  Martm 
and  S.  Luke  is  really  so.  Un- 
der the  great  P<»tico  is  a  semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Constantine, 
Ibaiid  in  his  Baths ;  the  Front  of 
tiie  Building,  toward  the  Naples- 
gate,  is  beautiful ;  and  tiie  Bronze- 
door,  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  was  (according  to  general 
belief)  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Saturn.  The  intmor  of  the  Church 
is  divided,  by  four  rows  of  pilas- 
ters, into  one  large  and  four  small 
aisles;  and  the  centre  aisle,  or 
nave,  is  adorned  with  Statues  of 
the  Apostles;  among  which  ai« 
Saints  Thomas  and  Bartholomew, 
by  Lg  Gros ;  and  S.  Andrew,  S. 
James  nmior,  and  S.  John,  by 
Rusconi.  The  Pavement  is  Mo- 
saic. The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament is  adorned  with  four  mag- 
nific^it  fluted  Columns  of  bronze 
alt,  supposed  to  have  been  tdcen 
from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus;  and,  above  these  co* 
lumns,  is  a  Fresco,  by  the  Cav. 
d'Arpino,  representing  the  Ascen- 

(q)  The  name  of  Laterano  is  supposed  to 

be  derived  from  PUwtius  Lateranus,  Consul 

fject,  who  engaged  with  Seneca  and  othei 

"nst  Nero,  an  _ 

palace,  hariflg 


Plautius  Lateranus,  Consul 
.     .-  -p^jjed  with  Seneca  and  others 

in  the   «reat  conspiracy  against  Nero,  and 
thereby  lost  his  life :  hence  his     " 


siiOB  of  our  Saviotir  into  Heaven  I 
The  Tabernacle,  formed  of  pre- 
cious maifoles,  is  placed  between 
two  Angels  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
four  Columns  of  verde  entiq[ue. 
At  tile  top  of  the  e&atre  aisle, 
near  tiie  high-alter,  are  two  su- 
perb Columns  of  red  granite; 
and,  near  the  door  leading  to  the 
Baptistery,  two  fluted  Colunms  of 
Giallo  Aiitice,  ccmsidered  as  the 
&iest  specimens  extant  of  that  mar- 
ble. In  this  Church  are  the  T<nnb8 
of  the  Cav.  d'  Arpino,  Andrea  Sae- 
chi,  and  Boniface  VIII ;  the  last 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
Fresco,  supposed  to  have  been 
done  by  Giotto,  and  representing 
Boniface,  between  two  Cardinals, 
publishing  the  first  Jul^ilee  of  the 
Holy  Year,  in  1300.  The  Corsini- 
Chapel  (to  the  left  of  the  gr^at 
door)  is  particularly  ekgaat ;  auid 
was  erected  by  Clement  XII,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  Over  the  Altar,  between 
two  verde  antique  Columns,  is  a 
Portrait,  in  Mosaic,  beautifully  co* 

Sied  from  a  Painting  by  Guido,  of 
.  Andrea  Corsini.  On  one  side 
of  the  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of 
Clement  XII;  said  to  have  been 
once  the  Tomb  of  .A^ppa;  it  was 
taken  from  the  Pantheon ;  and  is, 
in  point  of  shape,  the  most  bea^i* 
tifrd  Sarcc^hagus  extant.  On  the 
opposite  side,  stands  the  Tomb  of 
Cardinal  Neri  Corsini.  In  this 
Chapel,  likewise,  are  four  (Statues, 
representing  the  four  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues ;  one  of  which.  Fortitude,  is 
by  Rusconi,  and  much  admired; 
as  are  the  four  BasH-rilievi  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Chapd.  Iho 
Pavement  is  beautiful;  and  the 
Subtaranean  Part  of  this  Building 
merits  notice ;  as  it  is  simple  and 
appropriate,  and  contains  a  fine 
Pieta.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano  is  an  Aimun- 

been  confiscated,  probably  remained  In  pos- 
session of  the  Kmperors  till  CoB8t«itine 
gare  it  to  the  Church,  and  built  the  Basiliea 
of  a,  Qioraom,  properly  tlv  Vo^'%  C»ae- 
drai. 
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^y  M^ichael  Angelo. 

Scala  Seuda.  This  Edifice  is 
[celebrated  for  eontaining  twenty. 
ei^Ht  st^  of  white  marble,  re- 
puted to  hMve  fodonged  to  the  • 
Palace  of  Pilate :  they  were  eo- 
\reared  with  planks  of  wood,  by 
[>rdber  of  Clemtnt  XII,  to  present 
their  being  wcarii  out  by  the  multi* 
tudes  of  persons  who  ascead  them 
oa  thehr  knees. 

Mot  far  h^ioe  is  an  Ardi,  or 
rribune,  adorned  with  Mosaies, 
originally  placed  in  the  Triclinium, 
or  eating  room  of  the  palace  <^  S» 
Leo,  to  perpetuate  me  event  of 
his  having  crowned  Charlemagne 
Emperor,  of  the  west 

AnfiteatroCastretue.  Hiis  Build, 
ing   now  makes  part  of   Aureli- 
an' 3  Wall  repiured  byHonorius; 
thou^    it     formerly    stood     On 
the    outside  of  the  City:  it  was 
caUad  Ampkitheatrum  Castrense, 
because  appropriated  to  military 
ganaes,  and  combats  between  soK 
diers  and  ¥dkUbea8t8.    Hie  into* 
rior  of  the  Building  may  be  seen 
in   a  Gaiden  on  the  right  of  the 
Church  of  S*.  Croce  in  Gerusa* 
lemme ;  nothing,  howeva^,  remains, 
except  a  few  Arches.    The  exte- 
rior  part,  which  was  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  columns,  should 
be  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the 
Naples-gate. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Croee  in  Ge- 

rusalemme.    This  Church,  one  of 

the  seven  BamliecB  of  Home,  was 

erected  by  Constantine   near  an 

ancient  SesMorium;  which  seems 

to  have  been  converted  into  the 

entrance   of    the    Church  ;    and 

makes  .a   magnificent  Vestibule. 

The  approach  from  S.  Giovanni 

in  Laterano  to  S«.  Croce  in  Geru« 

salemme,  is  particularly  handsome ; 

and  displays  fine  remains  of  the 

ancient    Walls    of    Rome :    the 

Church   derives   its   name  from 


the 


pst  of  Ifaa  Cmm  wladi  6. 
orouclrtfrom  Jerusaism,  aaddepo^ 
sitedbefe.  On  each  side  of  the  grant 
door  is  a  Vase  for  holy  water, 
very  similar  to  those  in  tho  Caibo* 
dnl  at  Siena;  and,  Kkc  then, 
eontaining  Marble  Fishes  beauii* 
fully  executed.  The  Nave  is  wa^ 
pcnrted  by  dig^  %iMi  Columns  of 
Egyptian  granite ;  and  its  CeiliBg 
ad<»iied  with  a  Fresco  by  Conrad 
Giaquinto;  who  likewise  painted 
that  part  of  the  CeiMiw  of  ttoi 
Tribuna  which. is  over  the  High* 
altar:   the  other  part  was  dons 

Pinturioehio,  odd  vepnaenta 
e  finding  of  the  Cross.  Hm 
Hi^-altar  is  adorned  with  four 
rare  Columns  of  breccia  coralfina, 
and  an  ancient  Siurcophagus  of 
basalt.  The  Pavement  of  t&o 
Church  is  antique.  This  Edifice 
contains  the  Subteiranean  Chap^ 
of  S.  Helena,  decorated  with  euri^ 
ons  ancient  Mosaics,  and  an  In- 
s<»iption  in  her  honour. 

On  the  right,  coming  oat  of  the 
Church,  (in  a  Garden,)  are  consi- 
derable remains  of  a  Building, 
called  the  Temple  of  Venue  and 
Cupid;  but,  more  probably,  one 
of  the  Halls,  or  Temples,  wiudi 
adorned  the  Baths  of  6.  Hdena. 
This  Garden  likewise  exhibita 
magnificent  remains  of  the  Cltm- 
dian  Aqueduct ;  and,  not  far  henoe, 
was  an  AUar  consecrated  to  Evd 
Fortune. 

Chieea  di  8a,  Bibiana ".  Hera 
are  eight  antique  Columns ;  and 
a  fine  antique  Sarcc^agus  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  wiUi  a  leopard*s 
head  in  the  centre :  and  here,  like* 
wise,  is  a  cdebrated  Statue  of  8^ 
Bibiana,  by  Bernini*' 

Tempio  di  Minerva » Medieeu 
This  picturesque  ruin  stands  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  in  a  Garden, 
the  door  of  which  is  genaally 
open.  The  Edifice  is  round  with* 
out,   but   decagon   within ;    and 


(r)  It  is  dil(calt  to  fain  admission  to  this  Cliarch,.unless  it  1m  tery  earlj 
ia  tte  mondflg.  « 
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seems  to  have  had  ten  windows  and 
nine  niches  for  statues.  Here  was 
found  a  celebrated  Statue  of  Mi- 
nerva with  the  Serpent  at  her  feet, 
wMch  Statue  now  enriches  the 
Vatican  Museum;  but  whether 
this  Edifice  was,  or  was  not,  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Minerva- 
Medica,  seems  uncertain ;  though 
Rufiis,  and  Victor,  place  her  Tem- 
ple on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Judg- 
ing, however,  by  the  Statues  of 
iEsculapius,  Pomona,  Adonis, 
Venus,  Hercules,  .Antinous,  and 
the  Faun,  found  here,  this  Build- 
ing must  have' been  decorated  with 
peculiar  magnificence. 

Between  the  Temple  and  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  in  the  same  Gar- 
den, is  a  Colurkbarium  constructed 
by  Lucius  Aruntius,  (who  was 
Consul  under .  Augustus,)  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  himself, 
his  rdatives,  and  freedmen.  It 
consists  of  two  small  Subterranean 
Chambers ;  in  one  of  which  are 
Niches,  (shaped  like  pigeon-holes,) 
for  cinerary  urns ;  and  on  the 
Roof  of  the  other  are  remains  of 
Stucco  Ornaments,  and  Paintings. 
Contiguous  to  this,  is  a  Colum- 
barium,  which  consists  of  one 
Subterranean  Chamber  only ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  public  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ashes  of  the 
Plebeian  Dead  ;  which  were 
consigned  to  common  earthen- 
ware urns,  simply  inscribed  with 
a  name,  and  an  exclamation  of 
sorrow. 

Arco  di  Gallieno,  commonly 
called  Arco  di  S.  Vito,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Inscription  on  this 
Arch,  it  was  erected  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  is  Doric ;  and  proves 
the  decline  of  architecture  in  the 
days  of  Grallienus. 

Kemains  of  five  Aqueducts  are 
discoverable  in  this  quarter  of  the 
City;  namely,  the  Mardan,  Te- 
putan,  Julian^  Claudian,  and  the 
Anix>-novu8  ;  and  near  the  Church 
of  S.  Eusebio  is.  a  considerable 


ruin  of  a  Cattdlutti  of  one  of  these 
Aqueducts. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Pratsede,  The 
High-altar  of  tiiiis  ancient  Edi- 
fice is  adorned  with  a  handsome 
•  Baldacchino,  supported  by  four 
fine  Columns  of  Porphyry;  the 
Tribuna  •  contains  ancient  Mo- 
saics ;  and  leading  to  it  are  mag- 
nificent Steps  of  Rosso  Antico, 
composed  of  the  lai^st  blocks 
extant  of  that  rare  marble,  the 
Fauns  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican 
excepted.  *  In  this  Church  is  a 
Column,  supposed  to  be  that  our 
Saviour  was  fastened  to,  when 
scourged.  In  the  Sacristy  is  a 
Painting  of  the  Flasjellation,  by 
Giulio  Romano ;  and  in  one  of  the 
Chapels  are  three  Paintings  re- 
lative to  the  Life  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  by  an  English  painter, 
named  Sterne :  they  are  wdl  ex- 
ecuted, and  dated  1741.  '  This 
Church  leads  to  the  Catacombs. 

Campidoglio.  The  Hill,  ori- 
ginally called  MonS'Saiumius,  and 
afterwards  Tarpeius,  from  Tarpeia, 
who  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
the  fortress  erected  there,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  likewise 
denominated  Capitolium,  because 
when  Tarquin  the  elder  ordered 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  to  be  laid  on  this  spot, 
the  workmen,  while  digging,  found 
a  human  skull :  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  augurs  predicted  that 
Rome  would  become  mistress'  of 
the  world.  But  although  the 
whole  Hill  was  called  Capitolinus, 
Livy  distinguishes  the  Arx,  or 
Citadel,  from  the  Capitolium. 
The  former  stood  on  the  eminence 
toward  the  Tiber;  the  lattei-  on 
the  eminence  toward  the  Quirinal ; 
and  between  these  was  Romulus's 
Common  Asylum  for  criminals  of 
various  denominations, 
..  When  we  recollect  the  number 
of  splendid  edifices  which  adorned 
the  ancient  Capitol,  we  are*  led  to 
think  its  extent  must  have  been 
immense :  but  when  we  view  the 
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spot,  and  see  how  cm^umseribed 
it  is,  we  can  only  account  for  the 
number  of  its  temples  by  conclud- 
ing that  here,  as  in  various  parts 
of  the  City,  one  was  frequently 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  ano- 
ther. 'Scipio  Nasica  surrounded 
the  Square  of  the.  ancient  Capitol 
with  Porticos;  and  in  its  centre 
stood  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Nero. 
The  most  ancient  Temple  was  that 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius',  built  by 
Romulus ;  and  its  interior  dimen- 
sions are  reported  to  have  been 
only  ten  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
five  in  breadth.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamasstis  says,  **  Romulus,  after 
his  first  triumph,  erected  a  Tem- 
ple on  the  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius ;  and,  judging  by  the 
present  remains,  this  building  was 
diminutive ;  the  greatest  extent  of 
its  walls  being  less  than  fifteen 
feet."  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus,  finished  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  afterwards  conse- 
crated by  the  Consul  Horatius 
Pulvillus,  was  much  larger ;  and 
when  consumed  by  lightning, 
which  happened  more  than  once, 
seems  to  have  encreased  in  mag- 
nitude every  time  it  rose  from  its 
ashes.  The  last  person  who  re- 
built this  Temple  was  Domitian, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  expended 
twelve  thousand  talents  merely  in 
^ding  it.  Here  were  deposited 
the  spoils  of  conquered  nations, 
as  offerings  to  the  gods  from  the 

(jf)  The  word  Feretrius,  is'snpywsed,  by 
Dioajsios  of  Halicarnassas,  to  sigaify,  above 
all. 

(f^  Dionysms  of  Halicarnassus,  when  men- 
tioning this  Temple,  says;^  "  It  was  erected 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  a  rug^ged 
part  of  theCapitoline  Hill,  made  capable  to 
sostain  its  foundations  by  means  of  high  walls, 
and  an  extensive  terrace."  He  likewise 
speaks  of  its  size  as  immense ;  and  so  does 
Livy.  The  Edifice  consisted  of  three  Temples ; 
that  in  the  centre  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
that  on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and  that  on  the 
left  to  Juno-  Statues  of  these  divinities,  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  chairs,  were  placed  in 
their  respective  Temples,  and  originally  made 
of  potters'  clay ;  but  Trajan  exchanged  them 
for  statues  of  gold  :  and  here  likewise,  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperors,  was  a  Golden  Statoo 


Senate,  Consuls,  and  Emperors  of 
Rome.  It  appears  that  several 
steps  led  up  to  this  Edifice ;  which 
Nardini  places  on  the  eminence 
where  now  stands  the  Church  of 
the  Ara  CoeU ;  anjd  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrijis  he  supposes  to  ' 
have  stood  behind  the  Palazzo  de' 
Conservatori.  Donatus,  however, 
precisely  reverses  the  manner  of 
placing  them :  his  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Fabretti;  who  thinks 
he  discovered  the  foundations  of 
'the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
when  the  Cafferelli  family  levelled 
the  ground  between  their  Palazzo 
and  that  of  the  Conservatori :  and, 
judging  from  the  report  of  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicamassus,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  the""  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Feretrius  certainly 
was  raised  by  Romulus  on  that 
eminence  where  Donatus  places  it. 
Moreover,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  said  to  have  been 
well  presei'ved  during  the  reign  of 
Honorius ;  *  and  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed till  the  eleventh  century; 
therefore  we  may  suppose  its 
massive  foundations  to  have  been 
so  far  perfect  when  the  Cafie- 
relli  family  levelled  the  ground, 
that  Fabretti,  knowing  from  an- 
cient historians  the  dimensions  of 
the  Temple  in  question,  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  foundations 
were  laid,  was  likely  to  form  an 
accurate  judgement  as  to  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  discovered  them*. 
Some  antiquaries,  however,  main- 

of  Victory,  which  is  said  to  have  weighed 
three  hundred  and  twenty 'eight  pounds. 

Lumisden  supposes  we  have  an  elevation  of 
the  Portico  of  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus preserved  in  one  of  tlie  Bassi-rilievi  of 
Marcus  Aurelius's  Triumphal  Arch,  which 
Basio-rilievo  is  now  placed  in  the  Wall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori. 
Lumisden  likewise  mentions  that  in  the  wall 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  tihe 
side  next  to  Minerva's  altar,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Rome  drove  a  nail  annually  on  the 
Ides  of  September;  whereby  they  reckoned 
the  Years  of  the  State  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  nails;  and  he  adds  that  the  Roman 
peasants  long  continued  to  reckon  their  own 
and  their  chiidrens*  ages  by  driving  nails  into 
the  walls  of  their  cottages. 
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tain  that  this  Edifice  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius.  Here  also  were  the  Tem- 
ples of  Jupiter-Moneta,  Fortuna- 
IVimo  -  genita,  Fortuna  -  Privata, 
Fortuna  -  Viscola, .  V^ovis,  Isis, 
Serapis,  &c.,  embellished  by  sta- 
tues without  and  within  ;  so  that 
the  Capitol  was  denominated  The 
Hall  of  the  Gods".  But  of  these 
magnificent  edifices  scarce  a  wreck 
remains;  therefore  the  modem 
Capitol  bears  no  resemblance  to' 
the  ancient.  The  present  Steps 
and  Two  Side  Buildings  of  the 
latter  were  planned  by  Michael 
Angelo,  at  the  command  of  Paul 
III ;  and  the  Front  of  the  Senator*s 
Mansion  was  likewise  rebuilt  after 
the*  design  of  Michael  Angelo.  At 
the  bottom. of  the  Steps  are  two 
Lionesses  in  basalt,  of  Egyptian 
workmanship  ;  and  on  the  left  side 
two  Arches  under  which  are  large 
stones,  supposed  to  have  made 
part  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretriul  On 
the  top  of  the  Steps  are  two  Co- 
lossal Statues,  reputed  to  be  Greek 
sculpture ;  but  more  probably  Ro- 
man :  one  represents  Castor,  and 
^  the  other  Pollux,  with  their  re- 
'  sjjective  Horses.  On  a  line  with 
these  Statues,  ju^  beautifiilly  ex- 
ecuted Trophies,  called  those  of 
Marius ;  but  rather  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  honoiu*  of  Tra- 
jan's victories  over  the  Dacians. 
They  once  adorned  a  Castellum  of 
the  Julian  Aqueduct,  and  Pira- 
nesi  calls  them  Trophies  of  Au- 

(»)  It  appears*  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar* 
nassus,  that  the  Capitoline  Hill  also  abounded 
with  JEdiculm^  each  of  Mrhich  contained  an 
Altar  raised  to  some  Divinity,  or  protecting 
g^niuH:  bat  these  Edifices  were  not  conse- 
orated  like  Temples. 

(v)  It  was  found  near  the  Scala  Santa,  on 
the  spot  where  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
Annins  Verns,  is  said  to  have  stood.  Wine- 
kelmann  supjposes  the  Statue  of  the  Horse  to 
be  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Emperor, 
and  particularly  praises  the  Head  of  the 
Horse. 

(w)  Although  the  Romans  placed  many  of 
the  Tables  of  their  Laws  in  the  Portico  of  the 


gustus.  On  the  sattie  line  like^ 
wise  are  Statues  of  the  two  Son^ 
of  Constantine,  together  with  two 
Roman  Milestones;  that  num- 
bered- "  I,"  and  standing  on  the 
right,  being  the  Column  which  an- 
ciently marked  the  firM:  mile  of  the 
Via-Appia;  that  on  the  left  mo- 
dem. In  the  centre  of  the  Square 
is  a  Bronze  Equestrian  Statue, 
once  gilt  t  ofMcn-cus  AureHms''  /// 
This  is  the  only  antique  Bronze 
Equestrian  Statue  extant,  except 
Fragments  found  at  Pompeii 
Fronting  the  Steps  is  the  Senator's 
Palace,  which  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Tabularium^,  w*  Reposi- 
tory for  the  Tables  of  the  Laws : 
and  under  the  Entrance-door  is 
a  Statue  of  Rome  trinmphant,  in 
Parian  marble  draped  with  por- 
phyry, a  recumbent  Statue  of  the 
Nile,  and  another  of  the  Tiber, 
both  in  Greek  marble.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Squiure  is  the 
Palazzo  de'  Conservatori ;  and  on 
the  north  the  Museo  Capitolitio. 
Beyond  the  former  are  Steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  Donatus,  and  Fabretti, 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus;  near  which  in  a  Gar- 
den, belon^ng  to  a  houde  num- 
bered 139,  is  that  part  of  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  whence,  it' is  supposed, 
criminals  were  thrown  down  into 
the  Forum  *.  The  Garden  fronts 
Caracalla's*Baths ;  and  the  Rock, 
in  this  place,  may,  perhaps,  be 
sixty  feet  high  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  formerly  it  must  evi- 
dently have  been  much  more ;  as 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns,  and  liVewue 
in  the  Atrium  LihertatiSj  (which  aetms  to 
have  stood  on  the  Aventine  Hill.)  yet  thtj 
had  a  particular  Building  for  that  purpoee, 
called,  in  conseqnence,  TalnUarium.  Th« 
laws  of  Numa  were  enjrraved  <mi  Tables  t( 
Oak,  columns  of  brass  not  being  thea  in  ns«. 
See  LuMisDBK's  Antiamties  of  Rome. 

ix)  Oionxeine  of  Ha]icama8ims  records  that 
Cassius,  condemned  for  conspiring  against 
the  State  in  the  twenty-third  year  after  tht 
expulsion  of  its  Kings,  was  thrown  down,  is 
presence  of  the  People,  frofti  the  Rook  oTe^ 
looking  the  Forom. 
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the  level  of  the  Vorum  is  full 
twenty  feet  higher  nqw,  ttiati  it 
wras  oTiginaDy.  Besides  "which, 
large  masses  of- the  upper  part  of 
the  Taipeian  Rock  have  repeatedly 


rupted  into  Aracoell.  The  Choir, 
behind  the  High-aUar,  contains  a 
Picture  by  Raphael,  of  the  Holy 
Family;  which  was  inhlred,  and 
has  been  ill  restored.   The  Chapel 


'alien    down,   as   Livy  and  oth^   of  S.  Francesco  is 'flnVly  painted 

ffntei*S  record.      The  tipiirhHnirriniy      hnr  TVAirieiavi;  .    «.,j  u iii_A^-i s^ 


The  neighbouring 
D6or,  numbered  141,  leads  to  a 
Grarden  where  the  Rock  may  be 
jeen  to  more  advantage  than  at 
>Jo.  139;  and  immediately  under 
?vhich  are  Caves:  one  of  these 
las,  in  its  roof,  an  Aperture, 
ormed  like  a  lai*ge  chimney;  it 
teems  to  have  extended  to  the 
;ummit  of  the  Rock  ;  and  may, 
lerhaps,  have  been  the  funnel  of 
)ne  of  the  Subterraneous  DejM)- 
srtories,  called  Favissee,  where  the 
5acred  Statues  of  the  Capitol, 
vhen  injured  by  time,  or  accident, 
vere  interred*  because  it  was 
leemed  sacrilegious  to  destroy 
;heni  ^. 

Chiesadi  S*,  Maria  dAracceli, 
jupposed  to  stand  ow,  of  near,  the 
nte  of  the  Temple  of  Jumter  Fe- 
^etrius.  The  Steps  leaoing  up  to 
his  Church  from  the  side  of  the 
[3amptis  Martins  are  an  hundred 
ind  twenty-four  in  number;  and 
he  marble  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed was  taken  chiefly  from  the 
femple  of  Jupiter- Quirinus,  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill.  The  interior  of 
the  Ediiiceis  supported  by  twenty- 
two  antique  Columns,  chiefly 
composed  of  Egyptian  granite; 
and  the  third  Colunm  on  the  left 
[entering  by  the  great  door)  bears 
this  Inscription  r  "  A  Cvbicvlo 
Avgustorpm""'.  It  is  said  that, 
Augustus,  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  erected  near  this 
spot  an  Altar,  under  the  name  of 
Ara  Primogeniti  Dei,  now  cor- 

tir*)  In  order  to  see  these  Caves,  go  from 
the  Formn  RoiuaDfini  toward  the  Piazza  della 
Consolazione  ;  and,  at  Che  end  of  ttie  Piazza, 
turn  to  the  right,  up  Via  di  MoAte-Caprino; 
*Bd,  enter  at  the  top  of  the  street,  au  Arch- 
way, which  leads  to  the  Caves;  where  the 
Aperture  abovemesttoned  may  be  discorewd*. 
These  Caves,  hoiveYer,  seem  to&  extensive  to 
have  been  nothing  kore  than  Favisset ;  per* 
naps  they  were  ra  part  Stone  (Jostrics :  tof 


by  Trevisani  •  and  here  hkewisfl  is 
a  Chapel  painted  by  Pintmicchio, 
and  Lucca  Signorelfi. 

Chiesa  di  8.  Pietro  in  Carcere, 
or,   more  properly,  Chieia  di  S. 
Giuseppe,      On  the  riffht,  going 
down  from  the  Capitollne  Hul  to 
this  Church,  are  Lar^  Stones  be- 
longinsr  to  the  Tabtdarium;  part 
of  the  Doric  Portico  of  which  may 
be  seen  fronting  the  Forum.     Un- 
•  der  the  Church  is  a  Prison,  built 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  called  It 
Carcere  Mameriino  ^  it  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,   about  twenty-flvtf 
Paris  feet  in  length,  eighteen  wide, 
and  thhteen  high;    "To  this,  Ser- 
vius  TuDius  added  a  Lower  Dun- 
geon, (called  after  him,  the  TuHi- 
anum,)  for  great  offenders ;  whei«r 
S.  Peter  suffered  imprisonment; 
and  where,  near  a  Small  Column 
to  which  the  Apostle  was  bounds 
is  a  Spring  of  Water,  reported  to 
have    issued  forth   miraculously, 
that  he   might   baptize    the  two- 
gaolers,  and    forty-seven    of  his 
fellow   prisoners,     aQ    of  whom 
afterwards    suffered    martyrdom. 
In  the  vaulted  Roof  of  each  Pri- 
son   is    an    Aperture    sufSciently 
large  for  a  man  to  pass  througn 
it :  and  criminals  are  sxxpposed  to 
have  been  let  down  and  drawn  up 
through  this  aperture  by  means  of 
cords";  no  ancient  staircase  be- 
ing discoverable  y    though    each 
dungeon  is  accessible  by  means  of 
modem  stairs.    The  TulUanum  is 
about  siic  Paris  feet  in  height,  and 

wc  know  that  the  CloaeaMaximd wav  eoiH 
stracted  with  stones  heivn  from  the  Tarpeiaa 
Rock  ;  and  likewise  that  stones  of  a  sfinrlaf 
deitcriptioA  were  employed  hi  other  buildings^ 
till  peperino  oante  into  nse.- 

(x)  The  Cttbicularii  werer  officers  of  fba 
bea-elramber  beloo^g  to  the  Imperial  Cottrt. 

(a)  A  Prison,  with  a  similar  apertnre  itk  tts 
roof,  may  be  seen,  under  the  Tribunakl,  in  the 
Basilica  irt  Pompeii. 

M   2 
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not  skboVd  eighteen  in  diameter. 
Large  volcanic  stones  put  toge- 
ther without  cement,  compose  this 
terrific  prison;  which,  hke"  that 
above  it,  is  quite  perfect,  and  well 
worth  seeing;  though  cold  and 
damp. 

Palazzo  del  Senatore  di  Roma. 
The  view  from  the  Tower  which 
crowns  this  Building  particularly 
merits  notice ;  as  it  exhibits  all  the 
ancient  Edifices  of  the  City,  and 
shews  their  respective  situations. 

Palazzo  de^  Conservatori,  In 
the  Quadrangle,  beyond  the  Ar- 
cade, are  Statues^  of  Rome  tri- 
umphant, and  the  weeping  Pro- 
vince!—two  Dacian  Kmgs,  and 
two  Egyptian  Divinities,  Si  in  the 
same  hne :  the  two  latter  were 
found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 
The  Quadrangle  likewise  contains 
a  Group  of  a  Lion  devouring  a 
Horse  I  found  near  the  outside  of 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  restored 
by  Michael  Angelo — the  Bust,  and 
one  Hand,  of  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Commodus — ^the  Bust  of  Domitian 
— and  immense  Feet  and  one' 
Hand  of  a  mutilated  colossal  Sta- 
tue of  Apollo.  The  Arcade  con- 
tains a  Stetue  of  Julius  Caesar — 
Ditto  of  Augustus,  done  appa- 
rentiy  after  the  battle  of  Achum, 
'udgmg  by  the  prow  of  a  gal- 
ey  on  its  Pedestal — a  Bacchante 
— 2k  Rostiral  Column,  originally 
placed  in  the  Forum,  in  ho- 
nour of  Caius  Duillius,  the  first 
Roman  who  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory for  his  countijr — and  a  Lion 
on  a  Pedestal,  which  bears  an 
Inscription  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 
To  the  right  of  the  Arcade  is  an 
Apartment  called  the  Protomoteca, 
and  consisting  of  eight  •  rooms, 
recently  embeflished  with  Busts  of 
illustrious  Characters,  now,  no 
more.  Several  of  these  Busts 
were  removed  hither,  from  the 
Pantheon,  by  Pius  VII ;  and  Leo 
XII,  (as  already  mentioned,)  has 
dedicated  the  Protomoteca  to  the 
use  of  the   Arcadian  Academy. 


i; 


On  the  Staatcase,  opposite  to 
these  rooms,  are  four  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  which  originally  belong:ed  to 
the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus 
Amrelius,  on  the  Corso ;  here 
Jikewise  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  (found 
iA  the  Forum,)  of  Curtius  devoting 
himself  to  the  Dii  manes.;  and,  on 
the  Landing-place,  are  two  more 
Bassi-rilievi,  taken  firom  the  Arch 
of  Aurelius. 

On  this  Lanchng- Place  is  a 
Door  which  leads  to  the  Apart- 
ments not  open  to  the  Public,  but 
which  the  Custode  is  happy  to 
shew  for  a  trifling  gratuity*. 

The  first  room  contains  Paint- 
ings, by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino ;  name- 
ly, the  Battle  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii— the  Battie  of  TuUus  Hos- 
tihus  witfi  the  Army  of  Veii ! — ^the 
Discovery  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
— Romulus  founding  Rome — the 
Sacrifice  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and 
the  Institution  of  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins ; — and  the  Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines. 

The  second  room  contains  Paint- 
ings by  Laureti ;  namely,  Junius 
Brutus  condemning  his  Sons  tol 
death  for  having  conspired  against 
the  Republic — Horatius  Cocles„ 
on  the  Sublician  Bridge,  opposing 
the  Etrurians — Mutius  Scaevola 
burning  his  own  hand  in  presence 
of  Porsena,  after  having  kiQed  one 
of  the  Etrurian  OflBicers,  whom 
he  mistook  for  the  King — and  the 
Battle  in  which  the  Tarquins  were 
defeated. 

The  third  room  contains  a  Frieze 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Ma- 
rius,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra ! — a 
Picture  of  S*.  Francesca  Romana, 
by  RomaneUi ;  and  a  dead  Christ, 
by  Cosimo  Piazza — the  Statue  ol 
the  Bronze  Wolf,  said  to  have 
been  struck  with  lightning  whet 
Caesar  fell!  This  statue,  already 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  ar 
Etruscan  Artist,  is  evidently  oi 
high  antiquity;  and  one  of  th< 
legs  of  the  Wolf  bears  marks  oi 
liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of  liglit 
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lung** — a  bronze  Bust  of  Junius 
Brtitus ! !  —  two  Mosaic  Tables 
taken  from  Adrian's  ViUa — a  mo- 
dem Bust  of  Julius  Caesar — a 
bronze  Statue  of  a  Youth,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Shepherd, 
Martins',  extracting  a  thorn  from 
his  foot!! — ^group  of  Diana- TW- 
formis  *^ — a  modem  Bust  of  Adrian 
— and  a  Basso-rilievo  representing 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  or,  according 
to  some  opinions,  the  Gato  of 
Eternity. 

Tfie  fourth  room  contains  a  Bust 
in  bassO'rilievo,  of  Mithridates ! — 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares^  !! 

The  fifth  room  contains  a  Bust, 
in  rosso  antico,  called  Theseus — a 
Bust  of  Michael  Angelo — a  Bust 
of  Medusa,  by  Bernini — and  a  Bust 
of  Tiberius;  together  with  two 
Ducks,  in.  bronze,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  « 
and  to  be  the  representation  of 
those  ducks  which  saved  the  Ca- 
pitol. Here,  likewise,  are  the  fol- 
lowing Paintings :  a  Holy  FamDy, 
by  Giulio  Romano ;  and  the  Olym- 
pic Games,  attributed  to  Zuccari. 

The  sixth  room  contains  a  Frieze 
painted  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and 
representing  the  Military  Achieve- 
ments of  Sicipio  Africanus — Ro- 
man Tapestiy,  from  the  designs  of 
Rubens — Busts  of  Sappho!  So- 
crates !  Ariadne !  and  Sabina  Pop- 
paea !  the  second  wife  of  Nero. 

The  seventh  room  contains  Fres- 
cos by  Pietro  Perugino,  who  has 
represented  Hannibal  in  Capua — 
Rome  triumphant  over  Sicily,  ^c. 
Here,  likewise,  are  Statues  of  Vir- 
gil, Cicero,  Cybele,  <^c. 

The  eighth  apartment  is  a 
Chapel,  on  the  Ceiling  of  which 
Carava^o  has  represented  the 
Deitv.  Here,  also,  are  Paintings 
of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli !  and 

(6)  Cicero  tells  ns,  that,  in  his  time,  the 
torrets  of  the  Capitol,  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
ud  the  image  of  the  infant  Romulas  sucking 
the  wolf,  were  struck  down  by  lightning. 

(c)  Emblematical  of  her  sovereignty  over 
HeU,  Earth,  and  Heaven. 

(d)  The  major  part  of  these  precious  re- 


the  four  Evan^lists,  by  Caravag- 
gio,  together  with  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Nucci. 

The  next  story  of  this  building 
cofitains  the  Picture  Ga^/«y,  which 
is  open  to  the  Public  eyery  Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  Festivals  ex- 
cepted, at  the  fiftti  hour  before 
sunset,  and  remains  open  four 
hours. 

In  an  open  Gallery,  leading  to 
the  door,  of  entrance  to  the  rooms 
containing  the  Pictures,  are  the 
Modern  Fasti  Consulares;  and 
likewise  a  beautiful  small  Basso- 
rilievOy  executed  in  the  time  of 
Pertinax,  and  representing  Romu 
lus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the 
Wolf. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pic- 
tures in  the  first  room  are ;  No.  2, 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
Saints,  copied  by  Bonatti,  from 
Paolo  Veronese — 4,  the  Sacri&ce 
of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
— 5,  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Bronzino— 6,  S.  Lucia,  by  Benve- 
nuto  Garofolo ! — 9,  Vanity,  by  Ti- 
tian ! — 1 5,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona! — 18,  a  Por- 
trait, by  Velasquez — 33,  Hagar 
driven  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, by  Francesco  Mola — 36, 
Charity,  by  Annibale  Caracci  I — 
37,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  School 
of  Giiido — 38,  the  Sibyl  Persica, 
by  Guercino !  I — 39,  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  S.  Cecilia,  and  other 
Saints,  by  Annibale  Caracci! — 
40,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— 41,  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Benvenuto  Garofolo— -42,  Mary 
Magdalene  washing  our  Saviour's 
feet;  a  Miniature,  by  M.  F.  Zi- 
bal^  Subleras,  copied  from  the 
original  of  her  husband !— 43,  the 
Marriage  of  S.  Caterina,  by  Cor- 

mains  of  antiouity  were  found,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul  III,  near  the  Charch  of 
S».  Maria  Liberatrice,  in  the  Forum  Ro- 
'  manum ;  and  nine  fragments  more  were 
found  in  1816,  near  the  Columns  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Comtttvm, 
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reg;^0'^4,  the  Madonna  md  our 
Saviour,  by  Albauo! — 45,  S% 
Maria  Maddalena,  by  Tintoretto  I 
—^6,  Pavid  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  by  Romanelli— 48,  the 
Communion  of  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Agostino'Caracci  1^51,  S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Daniello  daVolterraj 
52,  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors, by  Valentin !— 53,  the  Cu- 
p|8ean  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino! — 
go,  S,  John  Baptist,  by  Guercinq 
.TT-63,  a  I^andscape,  with  the  Fi- 
giire  of  the  Ma^daJene,  Caracci 
School-^64,  the  Magdalene,  by 
Albano — 65,  the  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus, by  Pietro  da  Cortona — 67, 
§.  Cecilia,  by  Homanelli— rfO,  the 
beatified  Spirit,  by  Guidp ! — 76, 
Rpmulus  apd  R^mus  discovered 
with  the  Wolf,  attributed  to  Ru« 
bens — 86,  the  Madonna  adoring 
Qur  Saviour,  by  Pietro  da  Cgrtoni^ 
^89,  a  Portrait,  by  Titian--.90, 
JSleleager  in  chiaroscuro,  by  Pplir 
doro  da  Caravaggio, 

Some  of  the  moat  stril^ing  Pic- 
tures in  the^  seemed  room  are; 
No.  a,  a  Copy  of  Raphael's  -Ga- 
Jateft,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona — 6, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ga- 
rofolo — 1 1,  a  I^andscape,hy  Claude 
i^orrain— 12,  pitto,  by  Ditto-^ 
%^,  l^ove,  by  Guido--33,  an  E^q 
Jlomo,  by  Baroccio^37,  the  Wo- 
man detected  in  Adujteiy,  by  Tir 
tian— 40,  Europ,  by  Guidp!--' 
41,  Alexander's  Victory  over  Da* 
rius,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  1-^.43, 
a  Head,  by  Titian — 44,  PplyphcT 
mus,  by  Guida^-47,  the  Presenta^ 
tign  in  tlie  Temple,  supposed  to 
be  by  Fra  Bartolomeo — 48,  the 
Poly  Family,  by  Andrea  Sacchi 
-^57,  the  Popl  of  Silome,  by  Po- 

(c)  This  is  a  representatJQn  of  our  Sfivjour 
in  the  manger,  attended  by  the  blessed  Virgin. 
JoBspb,  Sfc.  There  is  another  kind  of  Prese- 
pio  exhibited  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries  at 
Christmas ;  and  consisting  of  our  Saviour,  as 
an  Infant,  the  blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  the  wise 
Men  of  the  East,  camels,  fyc.  i  ^11  wrought  in 
wax,  and  sometimes  well  executed.  The  best 
of  these  exhibitions  at  Rome  is  in  the  Church 
of  Sa.  Maria  d'Aracceli. 

C/)  Those  persons  who  wish  to  see  the 


menichino ;  (parts  of  this  small 
pictmre  are  l)eautifiil) — 68,  a  Land- 
scape, by  Claude — 60,  a  Presepia^ 
by  Garofolo — 62,  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  8.  John,  bj 
Ditto — 63,  the  Judgement  of  Solo, 
mon,  by  Giacomo  Bassano— 65, 
the  raising  of  S.  Pietronilla's 
Corse  from  the  grave,  and  ih^ 
ascension  of  her  Spirit  into  Hea- 
ven, by  Guercino  1 1 1— 72,  a  Gipsy, 
telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio  ! — 73,  the  Madonpa,  pur 
Saviour,   and  An^ls,  by    Po-u- 

flno^  76,  a  Soldier  seated,  bv 
alvator  Rosa — 77,  a  half-length 
iigure  of  S.  GirqJamo,  by  Pietro 
Pacini  — 78,  a  Portrait  of  Fe- 
trarca,  by  Giovanni  Bellino — 79, 
a  Landscape,  by  Domenichino — 
80,  a  Portrait  of  Michael  Angfelo, 
by  himself  J— 82,  a  Portrait  ot  Gio- 
vanni Bellino,  by  himself — 86,  a 

*  Witch,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 89,  S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Lodovico  Caracci 
— 93,  Augustus  and  Cleopatra,  by 
Guercino — 109,  S*.  Barbara,  a 
half-length  figure,  by  Pomenichino 
—11 1 ,  the  Holy  Family,  by  Parmi- 
gianino— U3,  S.  Cristoforo,  by 
Tintoretto — U4,  S.  Cecilia,  by  Lo- 
dovjco  Caracci  1—116,  two  Phi- 
losc^hers,  by  Calabrese — 120,  the 
Graces,  by  Palma  Gipvane — 123, 
Europa,  by  Paolo  Veronese  ! 

Mmeq  Camtolino,  ope»  to  the 
Public  on  the  same  4ays,  and  at 
the  same  hours,  as  the.  Picture 
Gallery ;  and  admittance  may 
usually  be  obtained  on  days  when 
the  Museum  i^  not  open  to  the 
Public,  by  an  application  io  the 
C  listode ;  who,  if  thus  called  upon, 
expects  a  fee*^ 

Some  of  the  most  striking  ef- 

Museuras  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  to  ad- 
vantage should  visit  them  by  torc^ght;  as 
the  torph,  like  Promethean  fire,  makes  every 
statue  live;  in  conseouence"  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  most  stupendous  eflTortsof  theGie- 
ci«^n  chisej  were  originally  placed  in  subter- 
ranean baths. 

•  For  seeing  the  Vatican  Museum,  four  large 
wax  torches,  weigliiny  about  three  pounds  and 
a  half  each,  and  costing  a)tO£rether  (^bout  six 
scudi,  ^re  requisite    Yox  gating  the  Mu^um 
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■prts:  of  the  chisel  b\  ihis  mf|ff|ufi- 
jent  Colleotion,  for  which  Ronui 
a  indebted  to  Clement  XII,  are ; 

Q^ucuJhrongle ;  No.  1,  a  colossal 
statue  of  Oceanus !  <^. 

Arcade;  No.  I,  Endymion  and 
lis  Dog,  the  pedestal  fine — ^3,  a 
^)lossal  Statue  of  Minerva— 4, 
iragment  of  a  Statue  of  Hercules  ! 
— 5,  Apollo — 7,  a  Bacchante,  semi- 
M>lossal. 

Over  the  Door  of  the  Director* ^ 
AparPmmt  four  Consular  Fasces. 
?^o.  9,  the  Dacian  Province— 10, 
1.  colQssal  Head  of  Cybele,  found 
m  Adrian's  Villa— 12,  the  Capital 
of  a  Doric  column,  taken  trom 
Oaracalla's  Baths — 17,  Isis,  in  rare 
t)asalt,  found  in  the  Gardens  of 
SaUust — ^20,  Diana — 21,  Hercules 
— 22,  Isis,  in  red  oriental  granite, 
found. in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust — 
^3,  a  colossal  Statue  of  Diana — 
25,  Polyphemus — 26,  Mercury— 
27,  a  Sepulchral  Urn— 28,  Adrian 
in  a  sacerdotal  habit,  found  near 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo  — 30,  Joye 
armed  with  thunder— 31,  a  Statue 
of  Mars,  the  head  and  armour 
antique,  the  rest  restored — 32, 
Hercules  killing  the  Hydra. 

Canopo.  The  greater  part  of 
the  statues  contained  in  this  apart- 
ment are  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Canopus  of  Adrian's  Villa  j 
it  is  supposed,  however,  that  not 
more  than  three  of  them  are  really 
Egyptian;  the  rest  bein§  produc- 
tions of  the  time  of  Adrian.  No. 
1,  Isis  and  Apis — 3,  Canopus— 9, 
Isis— 10,  Anubis  with  the  Sistrum 
and  Caduceus,  found  near  the 
Port  of  Antium,  in  the  Villa-Pam- 
iili— 12,  Isis— 13,  Isis. 

First  roomy  added  to  the  Mu- 

of  the  Capitol,  twQ  large  wax  torches  are 
snfficient.  Admission,  however,  cannot  be 
obtained  to  either  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  statues  by  torch-light,  without  an 
order  from  the  Pope's  Maggiordomo ;  which 
order  never  extends  to  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons at  the  same  time  ;  and  but  seldom  to  sc 
many. 

It  is  expected  that  every  party  shall  come 
famished  yith  vax  torches :  and  it  js  like- 
wise expected  that  each  party  ^haU  giVC}  9t 


seum  by  Piai  VII.  No.  1 3,  a  square 
Altar,  supposed  to  be  an  Etruscaii 
work,  representing  the  Labours  of 
Hercules. 

Second  room.  No.  1,  the  Family 
Sepulchre  of  Genesius  Marcianus, 
(Father  of  Alexander  Severus,) 
and  his  wife,  Julia  Mammea. 
Some  of  the  Bassv-rilievi  which 
adorn  this  immense  Sarcophagus 
are  fine.— 3,  a  Disk,  with  Bagn- 
rilievi,  representing  the  Life;  of 
Achilles,  and  found  near  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  I — 
4,  an  ancient  Mosaic,  found  near 
Antium,  and  representing  Hercules 
vanquished  by  Love ! — 5,  a  Satyr 
with  a  pipe — 1},  Pluto  and  Cer- 
berus, foutid  in  Titus's  Baths! — 
13,  a  BassQ-rilievo  of  Poppaea,  se- 
cond wife  of  Nero— 14,  a  Medalhon 
of  Nero. 

Staircase.  No.  I,  a  Statue  of 
Modesty,  or  a  Vestal — 2,  the  Top 
of  an  ancient  Well** — 5,  a  Lion 
devouring  a  Goat.  Fastened  into 
the  WaJi  is  the  Plan  of  Ancient 
Rome,  found  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 

Gallery  up  stairs.  No.  2,  Bust 
of  Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  An- 
toninus Pius — 5,  Euterpe — 10,.  a 
Basso -rilievo,  representing  a  Man 
making  his  Will — 12,  Faunus — 13, 
Cupid  bending  his  Bow,  supposed 
to  be  an  Ancient  Copy  from  Praxi- 
teles!—14,  Bust  of  Silenus— 15, 
Bust  of  Pompey. 

Apartment  of  the  Vase,  No.  1, 
a  large  Vase  with  bacchanalian 
ornaments,  found  near  the  sepul- 
chre of  Cecilia  Metella ;  and  placed 
on  a  Pedestal,  apparently  Etrus- 
can, and  decorated  with  figures  in 

the  Capitol,  to  the  Custode  who  shews  the 
statues,  and  his  attendants,  from  six  to  eight, 
scudi,  provided  there  be  fires  in  one  or  two 
of  the  apartments ;  and,  at  the  Vatican,  from 
nine  to  ten  scudi,  according  to  the  number  of 
fires  in  the  apartments. 
-  (.9)  Called  Afo^/orio,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  Forum  of  Mars. 

(A)  Or  perhaps  a  receptacle  for  sacrificial  • 
ashes. 
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hMSo-fiUevOj  representing  the 
twelve  principal  Deities  of  the 
heathen  worla;  it  was  found  at 
Nettunol — 2.  (near  the  window,) 
a  bronze  Vase,  found  in  the  Port 
of  Antium  ;  and  once  the  property 
of  Mithridates  Eupator,  King  of 
Pontus,  according  to  the  Inscrip- 
tion it  bears;  which  Inscription 
exhibits  the  most  ancient  Greek 
characters  extant ! — 36,  Diana Tri- 
formis — 37,  a  Basso-rilievo  repre- 
senting circumstances  recorded  by 
Homer — 39,  a  Sacrificial  Tripod — 
40,  ancient  Roman  Weights,  Scales, 
a  Casket,  a  Measure,  and  a  Can- 
delabrum—  41,  the  Triumph  of 
Bacchus  for  the  conquest  of  India 
—47,  Diana  of  Ephesus — 59,  Isis 
—68,  the  Foot  of  a  Tripod  of 
flowered  alabaster ! — 69,  a  Sepul- 
chral Urn,  representing  the, fable 
of  Diana  and  Endymion  —  77 y 
Diana  of  Ephesus — 83,  a  Henna — 
84,  a  Herma  representing  Bacchus 
— 96,  a  Cinerary  Urn  supposed  to 
have  contained  thie  ashes  of  a 
Youth-T-ioo,  a  Sarcophagus,  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  fa- 
ble of  Prometheus — 1 01 ,  a  Mosaic, 
in  pietre  dure,  of  four  Pigeons, 
described  by  Pliny,  and  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa  M! 

Continuation  of  the  Gallery, 
No.  17,  Bust  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Cecrops,  first  Xing  of  Athens 
— 18,  Cato  the  Censor ! — 1 9,  Group 
of  Agrippina  and  Nero — 21,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius-:-23,  Bust  of  a  laugh- 
ing Bacchus — 26,  a  young  Hfer- 
cules  I — 27,  Paris — 28,  a  Sarcopha- 
gus representing  the  seizure  of  Pro- 
serpine— 29,  a  Cinerary  Urn — 30,  a 
Bust,  supposed  to  represent  Mar- 
cus Brutus — 32,  Psyche,  with  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly — 34,  Bust  of 
Marcus  Vespasian  Agrippa ! — 35, 
colossal  Bust  of  the  Mother  of 
Niobe — 36,  a  wounded  Gladiator ; 
or,  more  probably,  a  Discobolus — 
37,  a  Wme-vase — 41,  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Niobe — 42,  Head  of 


(t)  This  Mosaic  made  part  of  a  payement ; 
and  is  supposed  to.  have  been  brought   by 


Jupiter !— 44,  Diana-Ludfera— 48, 
a  Sarcophagus  with  Biusi-rili&vi 
relative  to  the  history  of  Bacchus 
— 60,  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus ! — 
51,  Bust  of  Phocion— 52,  Statue  of 
a  Consul — 54,  a  semi-colossal 
Head  of  Antinous — ^55,  Bust  of 
Venus — 58,  semi-colossal  Bust  of 
Jupiter- Anunon! — 60,  Statue  of 
Ceres — 62,  Bust  of  the  Mother  of 
Niobe— 63,  Bust  of  Tiberius— 64, 
Bacchus  with  a  Panther  at  his  feet 
— 65,  Jove  with  the  Eagle  at  his 
feet— 66,  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
— 67,  Head  of  Augustus — 68,  Bust 
of  Adrian— 70,  Bust  of  Caligiila — 

72,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius — 

73,  Bust  of  Trajan— 74,  Bust  of 
Silenus  crowned  with  ivy — 75^ 
Bust  of  Ddmitius  Enobarbus,  the 
Father  of  Nero— 76,  Bust  of  Ca- 
racalla. 

Apartment  of  the  Emper€>rs. 
On  the  Walls  are  the  following 
Bassi-rilievii  numbered  alphabe- 
tically— A,  Genii  in  Cars  —  B. 
Bacchus,  on  a  Tiger,  with  Fauns, 
Satyrs,  ^.— C.  the  Chase  of  the 
Calydon  boar — E,  the  nine  Muses ! 
— F,  Perseus  hberating  Andro- 
meda ! — G.  Socrates  with  History, 
and  Homer  with  Poetry — H.  En- 
dymion and  his  Dog,  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill—/,  tiie  fable  of  Hy- 
las ;  three  of  the  figures  in  this 
Basso-rilievo  exactly  resemble  the 
three  Graces  of  Siena.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  a  Statue  of 
Agrippina,  the  Mother  of  Grerma- 
nicus,  seated  in  a  curule  chair! 
and  round  the  apartment,  on  two 
shelves  of  marble,  stand  Busts  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  their 
Relatives ;  among  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  are — Julius  Caesar, 
numbered  1, — ^Drusus,  numbered 
5,— Germanicus,  nimibered  7, — 
Caligula,  numbered  9, — Messalina, 
numbered  11, — Galba,  numbered 
16, — Juliai  the  daughter  of  Titus, 
numbered  21, — Nerva,  numbered 
24 ,  —  Plotina,     numbered     26 ,  — 

Adrian  from  Peis^amas,  and  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Sosus. 
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Adrian,  numbered  29,  and  30, — 
J  ulia  -  S  abina,  numbered  31, — 
Marcus  Aurelius,  numbered  35, — 
3L.ucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  numbered  40, — Commo- 
dus,  numbered  41, — Clodius  Albi- 
nus,  numbered  47, — Septimius  Se- " 
verus,  numbered  48,  and  49, — Ma- 
crinus,  numbered  53, — Maximus, 
numbered  59, — ^Tribonianus  Gal- 
lus,  numbered  68, — and  Salonino, 
numbered  73.  ^ 

Apartment  of  the  Philosophers. 
Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  on  the 
v^alls  are,  G.   a  Funeral  Proces- 
sion;— I.  Victory  in  a  triumphal 
car  ; — L,  a  Sacrifice  to  Hygeia,  in 
rosso   antico  ; — 3f.    Faunus  fol- 
lowed   by  Spartan    Ladies:    this 
-work  bears  the  name  of  Callima- 
chos,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  *". 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  one  of 
the  twelve  CamillcB,  instituted  by 
Romulus,  for  the  service  of  the 
gods.   On  two  marble  shelves  round 
the  room  are  Busts  of  Poets,  Philo- 
sophers,   and  other  distinguished 
Characters   of   antiquity:   Virgil, 
marked   1, — Socrates, .  marked  4, 
5,    and  6, — Cameades,  marked  8, 
— -Seneca,    marked    10,  —  Plato, 
niarked  1 1, — Diogenes,  marked  21, 
— ^Archimedes,    marked  22, — ^As- 
clepiades,    marked    24, — Demos- 
thenes, marked  3 1  ,-7-Pindar,  mark- 
ed 33, — ^Aratus,  marked  38, — ^De- 
mocritus,  marked  39,  and  40, — 
Homer,  marked  44,  45,  46,  and 
47, — Aspasia,  marked  48, — Cleo- 
patra, marked  4  9, — Sappho,  mark- 
ed 51, — Lysias,  marked  54, — ^Epi- 
curus,   marked  62, — Metrodorus, 
marked  63, — Epicurus,  marked  64, 
— ^Aristotle,  marked  66, — Massi- 
nissa,  marked  68,  and  69, — Juhan, 
the  apostate,  marked  72, — Cicero, 
marked  74, — and  Gabrielle  Faer- 
no,  marked  79,  and  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo,  are  among   the 
most  striking. 

Saloon.    The  two  Columns  of 
giallo  antico,  which  ornament  the 


large  niches  of  this  apartment, 
where  stands  the  Hercules  of 
bronze  gUt,  once  belonged  to  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  ;  and  the 
two  figures  ^f  Victory,  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XlT, 
once  belonging  to  the  triumphal 
Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Amone 
the  Statues  are.  No.  1 ,  Jove  armed 
with  lightning,  of  nero  antico,  and 
found  (as  likewise  was  the  Altar 
which  serves  for  its  Pedestal)  in 
the  Port  of  Antium!— 2.  a  Cen- 
taur,  of  nero  antico,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa!! — 3,  Hercules,  in 
basalt,  found  on  the  Aventine 
Hill ;  the  Pedestal  is  adorned  with 
Bassi-'rilievi,  representing  the 
Birth,  Education,  and  Coronation 
of  Jove!!-r-4,  another  Centaur, 
similar  to  that  numbered  "2", 
and  found  on  the  same  spot!! — 
5,  i^sculapius,  in  nero  antico, 
placed  on  a  circular  Altar  repre- 
senting a  Sacrifice,  and  found,  as 
was  the  Altar,  at  Antium — 6,  Hy- 
geia, goddess  of  health — 7,  Ptole- 
my-Apion,  in  the  character  of 
Apollo — 8,  Venus  rising  fi-om  the 
bath — 9,  a  wounded  Amazon — 10, 
an  Amazon — 1 1 ,  a  wounded  Ama- 
zon— 13,  a  Muse — 14,  Minetvaf — 
15,  a  Faun — 16,  Apollo,  semi- 
colossal — 18,  a  colossal  Bust  of 
Trajan!  — 21,  a  Wrestler— 22, 
Adrian — 23,  Caius  Marius,  in  con- 
sular robes  I ! — 24,  Julia,  consort  of 
Septimius  Severus — 25,  Hercules 
in  bronze  gilt,  simi-colossal,  found 
in  the  Forum  Boarium ;  and  the 
only  antique  statue  in  Rome  on 
which  the  gilding  remains ! !  This 
Statue  is  placed  upon  an  Altar 
consecrated  to  Fortune. — 26,  Isis 
with  the  lotus  on  her  head ! — 28,  a 
Master  of  one  of  the  Schools  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  found  in 
Adrian' sVillar— 29,  one  of  thePr^- 
Jic€P,  hired  to  weep  at  Funerais-^ 
31,  the  Goddess  of  Clemency  with' 
a  patera  and  a  lance,  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill — 32,  a  colossal  Bust 


(K)  Winckelmann  seems  to  think  tbis  work  Etruscan ;  and  supposes  it  to 
represent  three  Priestesses  of  Bacchas  and  «  Fann. 
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of  ABtoninus  Pius  I— ^3,  Diana, 
as  a  Huntress ;  from  the  Albani 
collection — 34,  a  Cacciatore,  found 
near  the  Porta- Latina — 35,  Har- 
poerate^,  the  god  of  si^fence,  found 
^n  Adrian's  Vffla. 

Apartment  of  the  Faun. — ^Among 
the  Bassi-rUievi  on  the  Walls 
of  this  rooqi,  is  the  Triumph  of 
the  Nereides  over  marine  Mour 
fters.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart* 
rnent  is  the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  at  Adrian's  Villa ! !  '--No.  3, 
colossal  Head  of  Hercules  placed 
op  a  Rostral  Altar,  dedicated  to 
Neptune — 6,  colossal  Head  of 
Bacchus,  placed  on  a  Rostral 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Tranquillity — 
10,  an  incognito  Bust — 13,  a  Sar- 
^^ophagus,  the  Bas$i-rilievi  qx\ 
which  represent  the  fable  of  Diana 
and  Endymion— 14,  an  incognito 
^ust  standing  on  an  Altar  dedi- 
cated to  Isis,  and  found  in  Rom«, 
under  the  Casanatense  Library— n 
15,  a  Child  playing  with  a  Mask — 
17,  Innocence  playing  with  a  dove 
— 19',  Alexander  the  Great — 21,  ^ 
ChUd  playing  with  a  Swan,  foun4 
in  a  Wail  now  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  S,  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
leihme;  and  placed  on  an  Altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Sun  I — 22,  an  incog-r 
nito  Bust — 26,  a  Sarcophagus 
omaniented  with  Bassi-rilievi  re- 
presenting the  Battle  pf  Theseuisi 
and  the  Amazons, 

Apartment  of  the  dying  Gladi- 
ator, This  super-excellent  Statue, 
found  in  Ihe  gardens  of  Sallust, 
has  been  so  well  restored,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  that  the  Arm  he 
made  is  deemed  neai'ly  equal  in 
merit  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
figure*  I ! ! !  I  —2,  ?eno,  the  Founder 
pt  the  Stoics  j  this  Statue  stands 
upon  an  ancient  Altar,  and  was 
discovered  at  Lavinium,  in  the 
Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius — 3,  a 
Group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found 
on  the  Aventine  Hill,. and  placed 

CO  Winekelmana  supposes  the  statue  called 
The  dying  Gladiator,  to  represent  a  herald: 
other  antiqaaries  thiuk  it  more  like  a  shield- 
bearer;  it  seems,  howeyer,  ^9  he  generally 


on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  ApoUof 
r— 4,  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  found 
at  Tivoli,  in  the  YiUa  d'Este  I :  !- 
6,  AntinousI!! — 8,  Flora,  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa ! — 9,  Venus  ris- 
ing from  the  bath  I ! !— 10,  Bust  of 
•  Marcus  Brutus ! ! — 12,  Juno,  semi- 
colossal!!! — 13,  Qust  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ! — H,  the  i^gyptian  ■ 
Antinous  deified  by  Adrian,  aemx- 
colossal,  and  found  in  A^irian's 
Villa!  — 15,  Bust  of  Ariadne 
crciVmed  with  ivy — 16,  Pandora, 
semi-colossal,  placed  on  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  in  the 
Via  Sacra! — 17,  Apollo,  semi-co* 
lossal,  and  found  in  the  Zoii&t^ra, 
near  TivoH !  I ! 

Tempio  di  Palhd^  erected  by 
pomitian  in  his  Forum.  This 
magnificent  Hnin  is  half  binried  in 
the  earth ;  but  that  p^rt.whi^  ap- 
pears above*^und  of  two  beauti- 
ful fiuted  Connthiau  Columns  now 
standing,  measures  twenty  -  nine 
fsLTiH,  feet  in  height,  each  column 
being  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference.. The  {Intablatur^  and 
Frieze  are  rich  in  well-executed 
ornaments,  especiaUy  the  latter, 
which  represents  the  Arts  patro- 
nised by  Pallas.  On  the  Entabla- 
ture is  a  large  figure  of  the  Gqddess 
in  alto-rilievo, 

Tempio  e  ForQ  di  Nerva.  The 
Emperor  Nerva,  after  the  death  of 
pomitian,  finished  his  Forum, 
which  was  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished by  Trajan,  who  built  there, 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  a  Temple  in  bopour  of 
Nerva«  Contiguous  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  Forum  of  Nerva 
(now  called  Ai*oo  de*  Pantani)  are 
the  remains  of  thi^  Temple; 
namely,  part  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  Cella,  and  part  of  a  Side 
Portico,  consisting  pf  three  mag- 
nificent Columns  and  a  Pilaster  of 
Parian  marble,  fluted,  and  of  the 

considered  at  a  copy  of  that  iaaster-pi«««  in 

bronze,    by  Ctesilaus,   which  represented  a 
woim4e4  num  ia  tkejgoiliw  of  deaUu 
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Corinthian  Owler.  which  snp!K»rt  an 
Architrave  mueh  ornamented  and 
finely  worked.  TTie  height  of  these 
columns  is  ^fty-one  Pans  feet,  and 
their  eircumference  sixteen  and  a 
half".  This  Forum,  called  7>q««- 
iorium,  or,  the  Thoroughfare,  be- 
cause it  led  to  the  other  Fbra  in  it«i 
neighbourhood,  was  circumscribed 
witn  r^pect  tq  size,  and  of  a  circu- 
lar shape,  as  appears  |ix»m  its  Wall 
now  remaining ;  which,  (supposed 
to  have  been  originally  part  of  the 
City  wall  erected  by  Tarquinius 
Prisous,)  is  equally  extraoi^nary 
Qn  account  of  its  immense  height, 
jEtnd  th^  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
whiah  compose  it,  and  are  cramped 
together  without  the  assistance  of 
lime,  by  pieces  of  hard  wood  "*, 

i^oro  $  Colonna  Trajana,  Th^ 
Forum  of  Triyan,  built  by  Apoli- 
lodorus  of  Athens,  was,  according 
to  the  recoi>ds  of  antiquity,  more 
splendid  than  any  other  Forum 
0,t  Borne,  and  contained  porticos, 
statues,  a  basilica,  with*  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Tr^an  in  its 
vestibule;  a  temple  dedicated  to 
that  Emperor  after  his  death;  a 
triumphal  arch  with  four  fronts, 
the  celebrated  Ulpian  library,  and 
a  beautiful  Historic  Column,  the 
last  of  which  alone  remains  entire, 
and  is  supposed  to  stand  in*  what 
was  the  centre  of  the  Forum;  and, 
under  this  supposition,  we  may 
conclude  that  not  much  more  than 
half  of  the  latter  has  been  exca- 
vated, and  that  the  other  part  must 
9tiU  remain  entombed  beneath  the 
Churches  of  S».  Maria,  and  S\ 
Maria  di  Lorctto,  «f*c,  The  exca^ 
vations  lately  made  have  brought 
to  light  a  considerable  number  of 
Columns  of  grey  granite,  all  bro» 
ken,  but  which  seem,  judging  from 
the  situation  of  their  bases,  to  have 

(m)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  £di« 
fice  was  the  Temple  of  M^rs  Ultor,  which 
seems,  however,  to  have  stood  in  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  I  by  whom  it  was  raised,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  he  made  at  Philippit-n-^i^f  q 


belonged  to  the  Basiliea.  S«ve* 
ral  l^a^nents  of  Sculpture,  In- 
scriptions, <^.,  have  likewise  been 
found,  and  are  now  placed  in  the 
Forum,  which  appears,  from  re*- 
cent  etaminations,  made  in  the 
ceHars  and  other  subterranean 
parts  of  buildings  which  now 
stand  on  its  site,  to  have  been,  tike 
the  generality  of  Rwnan  Fo*- 
rums,  in  shape  an  oval.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  was  the  Temple 
dedicated  to  Trepan ;  on  the  foun* 
dations  of  which  stands  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  a  large  Palazzo,  ex* 
tending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  Via  delle  tre  Cannelle,  ^d  ter- 
minating in  the  Piazza  de'  S.  S, 
Apostqh.  The  form  of  this  Tern* 
pie  was  oblong.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Forum  stood  tht 
Triumphal  Arch,  The  Vestibule 
of  the  Temple  fronted  the  Historic 
Colujnn ;  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  Latin  Library,  and  on  the  other 
the  Greek.  Beyond  these  Libra-r 
ries,  and  apparently  connected  with 
them,  ivas  the  Ulpian  Basilica ;  tlie 
Columns  belonging  to  which  are 
now  placed,  (as  before  mentioned,) 
in  their  original  position.  Beyond 
the  Basilica,  near  the  western  ex*- 
tremity»  was  an  open  Piazza ;  on 
the  north  side  of  which  stood  tlie 
Winter  Portico ;  and  on  the  south 
side  the  Summer  Portico,  Shops 
and  Baths  beautiful  in  point  of  ar* 
chitectmre,  and  long  mistaken  for 
the  Baths  of  Paulus  iEmilius, 
bounded  the  western  end  of  the 
Forum**;  and  as  they  may  be 
traced  to  the  Palazzo- Ceva  on  one 
.side,  they  probably  extended  equal- 
ly far  on  the  other ;  that  is,  nearly 
to  the  line  on  which  stood  the  Ves-' 
tibule  of  the  Temple.  Each  Shop 
appears  to  have  had  a  Magazine 
under  it ;  and  the  Stairs  leading 

(»)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  records, 
that  Tarquinjus  Prisous  fortified  Korae  with 
walls  consisting  of  blocks  of  stone  cut  smooth 
and  even,  and  so  large  that  each  one  loaded  a 
car, 

(o)  According  to  Vitruvius,  there  wer« 
Sbopi  m  »U  the  AoiMa  ^orumf. 
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down  to  the  Magazines  are  quite 
perfect.  Between  the  Shops  are 
Niches  for  statues ;  and  the  line 
described  by  these  Edifices  is  an 
.  oval  p.  Trajan's  historic  Column, 
the  most  beautiful  work  extant  of  its 
kind,  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  by  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  in  honour  of 
his  Victories  over  the  Daci,  Sar- 
mati,  ^.  It  is  of  the  Doric  Order, 
and  composed  of  thirty-four  blocks 
of  white  statuary  marble,  fastened 
together  with  bronze  cramps :  its 
circumference,  at  the  bottom,  being 
eleven  Paris  feet  two  inches,  and 
at  the  top  ten ;  and  its  height  from 
the  pavement,  including  the  Sta- 
tue on  its  summit,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Paris  feet**.  The 
bassi-rilievi  with  which  it  is  adorn-  . 
ed,  represent  the  Dacian  Wars, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed, and  in  great  measure  exe- 
cuted, by  Apollodorus.  The  Sta- 
tue of  Trajan,  in  bronze  gilt,  ori- 
ginally stood  on  the  top  of  this 
Column,  but  the  existing  Statue, 
is  that  of  S.  Peter,  placed  there  by 
Sixtus  y.  The  Pedestal  of  the 
Column  exhibits  Trophies,  Eagles, 
Wreaths  of  Oak,  <J»c.,  most  beau- 
tifully sculptured',  and  ori^nally 
contained  tiie  Ashes  of  Trajan  in 
a  golden  urn. 

Mausoleo  di  C,  Pohlicius  Bibu- 
lus.  On  a  spot,  now  called  Macel 
de'  Corvi,  and  leading  from  the 
Corso  toward  the  Capitol,  are  re- 
mains of  this  very  ancient  Sepul- 
chral Monument ;  which  originally 
was  not  within  the  walls  of  Rome; 
for  it  appears  that  Bibulus  lived 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
before  this  part  "Of  the  Camjms 
Martius  was  added   to  the  City. 

0>)  The  first  Lane  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum,  leads  to  the  Gate  pf 
entrance  to  this  line  of  Shops,  and  Baths. 
^  C^)  Lamisden  supposes  the  height  of  this 
raajestic  monument  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  ten  inches,  English— viz.  the  Pe- 
aestal  twenty  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  Shaft 
ot  the  Column  ninety-five  feet.  Eotropius. 
^nclnding  the  Statue  and  the  Pedestal,)  makes 

•  awghtone  hundred  and  forty-four  Paris  feet. 


His  .history  is  unknown ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument,  it  was  raised  by  the 
Senate  and  People,  to  reconi  his 
worth — a  great  and  unusual  ho- 
nour. 

Dogana  Pontifida.  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  ob- 
long building,  each  side  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  de- 
corated with  an  open  portico. 
Eleven  magnificent  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns  of  Greek  marble 
still  remain,  and  support  an  oval 
Cornice  likewise  of  Greek  marble : 
these  Columns  are  near  forty  Paris 
feet  in  height,  and  particularly 
well  proportioned;  their  Base  is 
attic,  and  their  Capitals  are  deco- 
rated with  olive-leaves :  they  have 
.  suffered  cruelly  from  fire.  The 
Quadrangle  of  the  Structure  con- 
tains Fragments  of  a  fine  Entabla- 
ture and  a  Portico  ;  and  as  part  of 
the  Roof  of  a  Cella  seems  dis- 
coverable among  these  splendid 
ruins,  they  are  supposed  io  be  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  ;  and.  their 
proximity  to  the  Forum  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances,^ makes  it  probable  that 
they  are* remains  of  a  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  Roman  peo- 

Obelisk  o/Monte'Ciiorio,  This 
Obelisk,  made,  according  to  suppo- 
sition, in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  about  ^ 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus, 
who  used  it  as  the  Gnomon,  or 
Stile,  of  his  Meridian  Line,  which 
was  traced  on  the  Pavement  by 
means  of  a  Bronze  Dial,  near  the 
Temple  of  Juno-Lucina,  now  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina '. 
The    ObeUsk  is    of  red   granite 

A  Staircase,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  stepj,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  i-o- 
lamn  ;  and  is  cut  out  of  the  blocks  of  marWe 
which  form  its  diameter.  .  ..  . 

(r)  The  shields  and  arms  are  those  of  tne 
Daci,  the  Sarmati,  and  their  aUies,  copjw 
from  the  originals  brought  to  Rome  oj 
Trajan. 

(s)  See  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  1.  36-€.10. 
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charged  with  Hieroglyphics,  and 
xneasures,  from  the  bottom  of  its 
pedestal  to  the  ball  on  its  summit, 
nbout  eighty-one  Paris  feet.  Pius 
"VI  placed  it  on  Monte- Citorio*.     • 

Colonna-Antomna.  This  stately 
Historic  Column  was  raised  by 
the  Roman  Senate  in  honour  of 
Marcus'Aurehus  Antoninus,  whose 
statue  of  bronze  ^ilt  stood  on  its 
summit.  It  records  the  Marco- 
mannic  War,  in  a  seriesi  of  Bassi- 
rilievi,  which  seem  to  have  been 
imitated  from  those  on  Trajan's 
Column,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  workmanship.  It  is  of  the  Do- 
ric Order,  and  composed  of  twenty- 
ei^ht  blocks  of  white  marble ;  its 
diameter  being  near  twelve  Paris 
feet,  and  its  height,  from  its  base 
to  the  top  of  the  statue,  about  one 
Iiundred  and  forty-nine.  As  this 
Ooliimn  was  extremely  injured  by 
lightning,  Sixtus  V  restored  it ;  at 
the  same  time  placing  on  its  sum- 
mit the  Statue  of  S.  Paul,  whic^h, 
like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, is  of  bronze  gilt ". 

Mausoleo  dAugusto,  Augustus, 
during  his  sixth  Consulate,  erected 
this  superb  Mausoleum  in  the 
Campus  MartiuSy  for  himself  and 

(0  Monte-Citorio  is  supposed  to  be  an  arti- 
ficial height  i)ro(iQced  by  the  ruins  of  an  Am- 
Fhitheatre  built  there,  by  Statilius  Taurus. 
n  the  Garden  of  the  Mission,  contiguous  to 
this  spot,  was  discovered  a  plain  column  of  red 
Egyptian  jjranitc,  about  sixty-seven  palmi 
higrh ;  and  in  diameter  about  eight  palmi  and 
a  half.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Traian, 
(^his  name  being  inscribed  on  it,)  and  after- 
■wrards  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Verug. 
1 1  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Clement  XI ;  and 
on  one  side  of  the  pedestal  was  found  in  basso- 
ritievo,  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina  the  elder;  on  two  of  the  other  sides 
funereal  dances ;  and  on  the  fourth  side  the 
following  inscriptipn  : 

•     Divo.  Antonino.  Avo.  Pio 
Antoninvs.  Avovstvs.  Et 
Vkevs.  AvoysTvs.  Filii. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  inscription  on  tho 
Historic  Column,  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, is  incorrect  in  stating  that  he  raised  it  in 
honour  of  his  adoptive  father,  Antoninus  Pius. , 
The  Column  found  in  the  Garden  of  the  Mis- ' 
sion  was,  by  order  x>f  Pius  VI,  cut  down  to 
repair  the  Obelisk  which   now   adorns  the 
Piazza  of  Monte-Citorio,— See  I^vmisosh's 
Antiqwties  of  Rome. 


his  family :  it'  was  incrusted  with 
white  marble,  and,  being  raised  to 
a  great  height,  formed  a  stately 
Dome'.  The  building  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  three  stories, 
round  which  were  broad  belts, 
whereon  evergreens  were  planted : 
the  summit  was  adorned  with  a 
Statue  of  Augustus  ;  and  two 
Egyptian  Obelisks  stood  at  ihe 
entrance.  One  story  alone  re- 
mains :  here,  however,  are  several 
sepulchral  Chambers  tolerably  per- 
fect :  and  traces  of  the  ancient  en- 
trance to  these  chambers,  in  the 
Walls  of  the  first  Story,  which  are 
immensely  thick,  may  still  be  found. 
This  entrance  resembles  that,  (re- 
cently discovered,)  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  wh^ch  contained  the 
ashes  of  Adrian  in  his  Mausoleum. 
The  groves  belonging  to  that  of 
Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  use  of  the  People,  extended 
toward  the  Porta  del  Popolo  ;  and 
the  Bustum,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  were 
burnt,  was  in  the  vicinity  of.  his 
Mausoleum,  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  So  extraordi- 
nary are  the  changes  in  this  world, 
that  the  tomb  of  Augustus  is  now 

(m)  The  Pedestal  of  the  Aurelian  Column  it 
modern  ;  and,  according  to  Lumisden,  twenty- 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  English  mea- 
sure, and  the  shaft  of  the  column  he  computes 
to  be  ninety-seven  feet  his;h,  English  mea- 
sure. If  the  Street,  recently  discovered  eigh« 
teen  feet  below  the  foundation  of  the  Palazzo- 
Piombino,  be,  as  antiquaries  suppose,  part  of 
the  yia-Flaminia,  the  Aurelian  Column  must, 
when  first  erected,  have  stood  on  a  considera- 
ble  hill. 

(v)  In  the  Campus  Martius,  where  Augustus 
built  his  Sepulchre  and  Bustum^  the  Dead 
were  usually  burn  t.  This  Plain,  called  Cam- 
pus Martius^  because  dedicated  to  Mars,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  Roman  People  by  a  Vestal  virgin:  but 
Tarquinius  Superbus  took  possession  of  it  for 
himself,  and  sowed  com  there.  On  his  expul- 
sion, however,  it  was  regained  by  the  People. 
It  extended,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  from  his 
Mausoleum  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus ;  and 
from  the  base  of  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and 
Capitoline  Hills  to  the  Tiber.  Daring  Nefo'a 
reign  it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  to  the 
Ponte  Molle. 

(w)  They  were  not  placed  there  by  Augu»« 
ttts;  but  probably  by  Claudius. 
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converted  into  ft  sort  of  Amphi- 
theatre for  Bull-fights  and  Fire- 
works I 

Mausoleo-Adriano,  now  CcisM 
di  8.  Angela.  This  magnificent 
Edifice  was  erected  on  a  square 
base  of  considerable  height,  (adorn- 
ed with  statues,)  ^  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  in 
the  Garden  of  Domitian :  its  form 
is  a  Rotondo.  It  consisted  of  Two 
Stories ;  and  was  incrusted  with 
Parian  marble,  encircled  by  a  con- 
centric portico,  (above  the  cor- 
nice of  which  were  statues,)  and 
terminated  •  by  a  cupola,  sur- 
rounded with  statues.  Its  sum<- 
mit  displayed  the  ancient  emblem 
of  mourning,  the  fruit  of  the  pine- 
tree,  supposed  to  be  that  made 
of  bronze  which  is  now  placed  in 
the  Garden  belonsting  to  the  Vati- 
can Museum.  The  Pons  JSlitts, 
now  called  Ponte  S».  Angelo,  was 
built,  by  Adrian,  to  serve  for  an 
access  to  his  splendid  Sepulchre ; 
and  the  Entrance,  constructed  by 
him,  fixjnts  the  Bridge,  and  has 
been  recently  discovered ;  as  like- 
wise has  the  Avenue,  or  vaulted 
Passage,  leading  up,  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  between  the  walls  of  the 
first  story,  to  a  large  Chamber  in 
the  centre  of  the  Building,  where 
probably  stood  the  urn  containing 
Adrian's  ashes.  The  form.  Brick- 
work, and  Mosaic  Pavement  of 
tiiis  Vault  are  beautif\il;  and  its 
quietude  and  solemnity  are  pecu- 
liarly in  unison  with"  the  apartment 
to  which  it  leads.  This  Passage 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten 
from  the  period  when  the  Mauso- 
leum was  converted  into  a  Fortress, 

(*)  These  statues,  each  ^roup  representing 
ft  man  holdinc^  a  horse,  were  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  square  base. 

(y)  This  pa«  of  the  Castel  di  S.  Angelo 
cannot  be  seen  by  foreigners,  unless  they  are 
admitted '  and  accompanied  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  earfison:  neither  is  the  other 
part  open  to  the  Public,  except  on  two  or  three 
,  particular  days  of  the  year,  when  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  have  permission  to  shew  it. 

(«)  One  of  these  blocks  of  marble  is  twelve 


till  recently  brought  to  light  by  the 
aforesaid  discovery  of  its  entrance: 
and,  judging  by  the  construction 
of  the  Edifice,  mere  must  be  ano- 
ther yet  undiscovered  Passage  lead- 
ing to  the  second  story.  The  first 
Vault  into  which  the  Gate  of  en- 
'  trance  open6  is  ftimishedwith  a 
large  Ni5ie,  probably  once  occu- 
pied by  a  statue  of  Adrian  ^  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  this 
Mausoleum  became  the  Citadel  of 
Rome,  and  acquired  the  appeUa* 
tion  of  Castello  di  S.  Angelo,  !h>m 
a  Statue  of  the  Arch-angel,  Mi- 
chael, placed  there,  to  commemo- 
rate a  Vision  of  S.  Gregorio ;  who, 
being  on  the  top  of  the  Edifice, 
thought  he  saw  an  A'ngel  announc- 
ing to  him  the  cessation  of  the 
Plague,  which  at  that  jperiod  ra- 
vaged Rome.-  Considerate  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Building  may 
still  be  discovered  within  the  walls 
of  the  modem  Fortress ;  the  Isrg^ 
Hall  of  which  merits  notice,  as  it 
is  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael's 
scholars. 

Tempio  del  Sole  nel  Giardino 
Colortnese.  In  Via  della  Pilotta, 
near  the  Church  of  Santi  Apostoli, 
is  a  Door  leading  up  a  Flight  of 
Narrow  Steps  into  the  Colonna 
Garden,  where  lie  immense  Frag- 
ments of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected 
byAurelian.  This  Edifice,  finely 
situated  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  was 
one  of  the  largest  Temples  of  an- 
cient Rome,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  enormous  magnitude'  of  the 
Ruins  of  the  Frieze  and  Entabla- 
ture which  still  remain*:  they 
are  of  white  marble,  beautifully 
sculptured.    The  Columns  which 

feet  in  leng^th,  English  measure  ;  thirteen  in 
breadtli,  and  eleven  in  height.  Another  block 
is  seventeen  feet  in  length*  ten  in  breadth,  and 
six  in  height.  But  prodigious  to  modem  eyes 
as  these  blocka  appear,  they  are  pigmies  com* 
•  pared  with  those  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  composed  part  of  .the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, afier  its  restoration  by  HertMl,  and  as 
being  upward  of.  sixty -seren  feet  in  length, 
above  eeretx  in  height,  and  about  nine  ia 
breadth. 
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siil^Mrted  the  Entablature  ard 
supposed  to  have  been  -seventy 
Engli^  feel  in  height.  Hf  re  was 
found  a  Votive  Table  of  Marble, 
on  which  the  worship  of  Mithras  is 
represented ;  and  as  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  (brought  to  Rome  from 
Persia,)  was  certainly  connected 
with  that  of  the  sun,  such  a  votive 
offering  is  an  indication  that  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  stood  here. 

TMs   Garden  likewise  contains 
Ruins  of  i?%e.  Baths  of  Constantine, 

Obelisk  of  the  Piaz:ta  di  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  This  little 
Obelisk,  inscribed  with  Hierogly- 
phics:, was  found  near  the  spot* 
where  it  now  stands  ;  in  conse- 
quence I  of  excavations  which  were 
made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Minerva.  The 
Obelisk  now  erected  opposite  to 
the  Pantheon,  was  found  in  the 
same  place  :  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Se- 
rapis  stood  in  this  part  of  Rome  * 
and  that  these  small  Obelisks  were 
placed  before  them.  A  fine  statue 
of  Minerva,  an  Isis,  a  Serapis,  an 
Isiaic  Altar,  and  other  E^ptian 
antiquities,  were  found  in  this  vici- 
nity; as  were  the  celebrated  star 
tues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber;  the 
former  of  which  is  now  in,  the  Va- 
tican-Museum, the  latter  at  Paris. 
The  Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva  was  placed  there,  by 
Alexander  VII ;  and  the  Elephant, 
on  whose  back  it  rests,  was  de- 
signed by  Bemi^,  and  executed  by 
Ferrata. 

Ckiesa  di  S".  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva. This  Church  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  foundations  of  a 
Temple  of  Minerva  built  by  Pom- 
pey,  in  ^atitude  for  his  victories : 
the  interior  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever, though  spacious  and  hand- 
some, exhu)its  no  remains  of  the 
ancient  Temple.  Behind  the  High- 
altar  are  the  Tombs  of  Leo  X,  and 
Clement  VII,  by  BandineUi:  the 
Statue  of  the  former  being  by  Ra- 


faello  da  Montdupo,  and  that  of 
the  latter  by  Bacciobigio.  Near 
the  Side-door  is  the  Monument  of 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  designed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta ;  and  that  of 
Cardinal  Pimaitelli,  executed  by 
Bernini:  but  the  most  celebrated 
piece  of  sculpture  in  this  Church 
is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour  holding 
his  Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo  I  It  is 
near  the  High-altar.  The  Altieri- 
Chapel  contains  an  Altar-piece,  by 
Carlo  Maratta  and  Baciccio :  and 
ttie  large  Chapel  belonging  to  the 
CarafFa  family  is  painted  in  fresco, 
by  Rlippino  Lipj^,  Rafaellino  del 
Garbo,  and  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico 
da  Fiesole,  who  was  buried  in  this 
Church.  The  adjoining  Convent 
contains  the  Caeanatense  Library 
(the  best  at  Rome,  with  respect 
to  printed  books),  and  a  Statue 
of  Cardinal  Casanatta,  by  Le 
Gros  •. 

Pantheon.  The  Piazza  in  which 
this  magnificent  Temple  stands, 
was  completely  filled  with  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  till  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Eugenius  IV,  who,  on  halv- 
ing these  ruins  cleared  away,  dis- 
covered, before  the  Portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  two  lions  of  basalt 
which  now  adorn  the  Fontana  di 
Termine ;  a  head  of  Agrippa,  in 
bronze ;  and  some  ornaments,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  pedi- 
ment. Gregory  Xfll  erected  the 
Fountain  inlhis  Piazza ;  and  Cle* 
ment  XI  embellished  it  with  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk  before- mention- 
ed. The  Pantheon,  which  has  in 
great  measure  defied  the  injuries  of 
time,  seems  as  if  preser\'ed  to  latter 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  just  idea  of  ancient  Roman  taste 
and  splendour.  The  general  opi- 
nion appears  to  be  that  it  was  built 
by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  repaired  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla;  but  that 
Agrippa  did  not  build  the  Portico . 
at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of 
the  Temple;  because  the  original 


(a)  On  tlie  twenty-tbitd  of  April,  from  five  till  aevea  ia  the  eTenisg,  thev  »  *b«  »«•*«  *" 

this  church. 
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Pediment  may  stillbe  traced  above 
his  magnificent  Portico;  on  the 
Frieze  of  which  is  the  following 
Inscription. 

M.  AGRIPPA.  L.  F.  COS.  TKRTIVM. 
FECIT^ 

The  Pantheon,  judging  from  its 
name,  was   dedicated  to   all  the 
gods:    though    Agrippa  particu- 
larly consecrated  it  to  Jupiter  the 
Avenger :  and,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  wished  to  have  placed  the 
statue  of  Augustus  there,  and  to 
have  inscribed  his  name  as  author 
of  the    Temple;    which    honour 
the    Emperor    modestly  declined. 
Agrippa,  therefore,  placed  the  sta- 
tue of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  rotondo, 
among  the  deities,  and  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the 
large  niches  on  the  outside  near  the 
^at  door:  and  "probably  the  Por-- 
tico  might  have  been  added  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  these  sta- 
tues.    Formerly  there  were  seven 
steps  leading  up  to  the  Portico; 
now,  two  only  are  above  ground. 
This  stately  v  estibule  is  supported 
by  sixteen  magnificent  Columns  of 
the  Corinthian  Order,  each  shaft 
being  one  entire  piece  of  red  orien- 
tal granite,  tlie   circumference  of 
which  is  fourteen  Paris  feet,  and 
the  height  about  thirty-nine.    The 
Bases  and  Capitals  are  of  white 
marble,    and  unique   in  point  of 
beauty.      The    Portico    is    sur- 
mounted by  an  Entablature  and 
Pediment  finely  proportioned ;  and 
in  the  tympan  of  the  latter   are 
holes  that  served,  no  doubt,  to  fix 
a  basso-rilievOy   now,  alas,  taken 

(5)  Palladio  8np])0ses  the  body  of  the  Edi- 
fice to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public: that  it  was  repaired  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla  is  evident,  from  an 
Inscription  on  the  Architrave  of  the  Portico. 
This  Inscription  eTpresses,  that  the  Edifice 
had  suffered  from  ap« ;  and  Lumisden,  think- 
ing it  improbable  vich  a  building  should  have 
suffered /rom  age^  in  so  short  a  period  as  that 
between  the  days  of  Agrippa  and  Septimius 
Severus,  is,  therefore,  incfined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Palladio. 

(c)  It  was  composed  of  bronze  gilt. 

(<n  Lumisden  gives,  in  English  measure, 
the  xoUowiDf  acooiMit  of  (he  dimennons  of  tho 


away «.    The  original  bronze  doors , 
embellished  with  hasH-rilieviy  be- 
came the  spoil  of  Genseric,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  who  lost  them  in  the 
Sicilian  sea :  the  Door-case,  which 
is  magnificent,  still  remains ;  and 
the  present  Doors  appear  to  have 
been  taken  firom  an  ancient  edifice. 
The  inside  of  the  Temple  is  circu- 
lar, and  its  diameter  is  an  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Paris  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  walls,  which  are  nineteen 
feet  thick:   the  height  seems    to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  diame- 
ter, tin  the  interior  pavement  was 
raised  to  a  level  witii  that  qi  the 
Portico  :  for  originally  there  was  a 
descent  of  seven  or  eight  feet  into 
the  Pantheon  ;  a  construction  not 
unusual  in  ancient  temples  ^    The 
walls  were  incrusted  with  Precious 
Marbles,  which  still  rentain,  as  do 
the  ancient  Cornices  and  Frieze; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  inside  of 
the  Dome  was  originally  covered 
with  silver  bassi-ruiem:  the  out- 
side was  bronze  gilt.    The  beams 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Dome  and  Por- 
tico were  cased  with  thick  plates  of 
bronze,  which  Urban  VIII  took 
away,  to  make  the  Baldacchino  in 
S.  Peter's,  and  the  cannon  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  thereby  draw- 
ing upon  himself  the  following  pas- 
quinade :  "  Quodnonfecerunt  Bar- 
Dart  RonuB,  fecit  Barberini:"    All 
the  superior  gods  had  their  respec- 
tive statues  here,  in  bronze,  silver, 
gold,  or  precious  marble:  that  of 
Jupiter  the  Avenger  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  Tri- 
buna;  the  infernal  deities  on  the 
pavement,    the  terrestrial   in    the 

Pantheon.  Shaft  of  each  column  supporting 
the  Portico,^  about  forty-two  feet,  without  in- 
cluding either  base  or  capital.  Diameter  of 
the  inside  of  the  Temple  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls, 
which  are  about  eighteen  feet  thick ;  so  that 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  circle  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  Height  of  the 
interior  the  same  as  the  breadth.  The  Pan- 
theon, beine  one  of  those  Temples  which  Vi- 
tmvius  calls  Hyptetkrat  has  no  win^-^ws ;  but 
is  lighted  from  its  summit  by  a  circular  open- 
ing, or  eye,  the  diameter  of  which  is  aboQt 
tweaty-s«veii  fe^t. 
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lo^er  lu^es  of  the  ttFiJls,  and  the 
celestial  in  the  upper  niches.  The 
Pavement  is  composed  of  porphyry 
and  ^allo  antico,  bordered  with 
other  rare  marbles ;  and  the  Aper- 
ture in  the  Roof  for  light  is  twenty- 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Pliny  men- 
tions, among  the  ornaments,  co- 
lumns with  capitals  of  a  metal 
called  SyracuHan;  but  none  of 
these  are  preserved ;  neither  do  any 
of  the  Caryatides,  nor  the  other 
statues  executed  by  Diogenes  the 
Athenian,  now  remain.  Pliny  hke- 
wise  mentions,  among  the  statues, 
a  Venus  with  ear-rin^  made  of  a 
pearl  cut  asunder ;  bemg  the  fellow 
of  that  which  Cleopatra  dissolved 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  to  the  health 
of  MajHk  Antony.  Fourteen  beau- 
tiful Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  still  adorn  the  interior  of 
this  £difice ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
two  whMsh  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
High-altar  were  placed  there  by 
Adrian.  The  small  Altars  display 
Columns  of  porphyry,  giallo  antico 
and  granite.  Paintings  and  Statues ; 
among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
Group  of  a  Vestal  and  a  Child 
found  in  the  subterranean  part  of 
the  Building;  this  Vestal  is  now 
called  S.  .^jma*.  Busts,  monu- 
ments, and  inscriptions,  to  the  me- 
mory of  distinguished  characters 
whose  talents  have  shed  lustre 
upon  Italy,  once  clothed  the  walls 
oi  the  Pantheon ;  but  are  now  re- 
moved to  the  Capitol ;  except  the 
Inscriptions  in  memory  of  Raphael 
and  Annibale  Caracci,  and  a  Mo- 
nument in  memoiy  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi. 

Bagni  dAgrippa.  Immediately 
behind  the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa*s 
Baths,  of  which  scarce  any  vestige 
remains;  except  a  Semi-circukr 
Building,  now  called  Arco  della 
Ciambdla. 

(O  It  bM  beea  alMady  mentioned  that 
Tegtals  were  oblig;ed  te  dedicate  ten  jrears  of 
their  lives  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  the 
duties  of  their  taered  office   to    their   snc- 


(/)  In  RonMi  Theatm  the  dimentionB  of 


Teairo  di  Pompeo^  Campo  M 
Fiori.  Pompey,  after  having  con- 
cluded the  Mithridatic  war,  built, 
at  a  great  expoise,  a  Theatre  with 
a  Covered  Portico,  and  a  Curia  in  ' 
its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo- Pio,  in 
the  Campo  di  Fiori,  is  erected  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Seats  of  the 
Theatre ;  and  the  Church  of  S.  An- 
drea della  Valle  is  supposed  to 
stand  on,  or  near,  the  Site  of  the 
Curia;  in  which  Ceesar  was  a8«- 
sassinated.  Pompey's  was  the 
first  permanent  Theatre  built  at 
Rome;  for,  previous  to  his  day«, 
theatrical  representations  were  ex-  i 
hibited  in  temporary  edifices,  made 
of  wood.  His  Tlieatre  was  shaped 
like  a  half-moon ;  the  circular  part 
serving  for  Seats  and  Orchestra ; 
and  the  straight  line  for  the  Stage. 
Under  the  seats  were  Corridors, 
(VomitoritO  which,  by  means  of 
Staircases,  conducted  the  specta- 
tors to  their  places.  The  Proice- 
nium,  or  Stage,  was  richly  adorned 
with  Columns,  and  represented  a 
magnificent  Hall,  terminated  by 
Niches  for  Statues':  and  behind 
the  Proscenium  was  a  Covered 
Portico,  fb  which  the  spectat(»'8 
retired,  in  case  of  rain ;  as  ancient 
Roman  theatres  were  open  to  the 
weather.  Pliny  says  this  Theatre 
contained  forty  thousand  specta- 
tors :  it  may  be  found  in  the  marble 
plan  of  Rome  on  the  Staircase  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
its  covered  portico  is  mentioned  hy 
Vitruvius.  The  remains  of  this 
Theatre,  under  the  Palazza-Pio, 
can  only  be  seen  by  means  of 
torches.  The  First  Story  consists 
of  reticulated  Brick-work  in  excel- 
lent preservation;  and  under  this 
Story  is  another,  the  Foundation 
Walls  of  which  are  composed  of 
immense  Blocks  of  Stone,  without 
cement,  and  similar  to  the  very  old 

the  Stage  wero  large ;  beeaoie  the  whole  re- 
preaenUtioa  was  exhibited  there;  and  the 
Orchestra  (called,  in  English  theatres,  the 
pit)  was  small ;  because  it  served  only  for 
the  seats  of  Senators  and  Magistrates. 
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HaQa  of  Rome.  In  the  Lower 
Story,  Baths  and  Heservoirs  for 
Hf  ator  are  discoverable ;  the  former 
rfaembiinr  in  shape  the  ancient 
buths  still  seen  in  Magna  tjrrsecia. 
A  aiutilated  Statue,  draped,  and 
amilar in  eountenance  to  the  meda^ 
qC  Fomp^,  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Palazzo-Pio.  The  Custode 
liere  is  always  pit)  vided  with  torches 
and  a  lantern,  in  order  to  condnct 
strangers  into  the  Vaults* 

The  Palazzo-Stoppani,  buih  after 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  near  the 
Church  of  S.  Andrea  dellaValle, 
« eoDtains,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stair* 
ease,  an  ancient  Statue  of  Marcus 
Anrelius ;  and  not  far  hence,  near 
Ifae  Palazzo-Mattei,  in  a  small 
Conrt  belcm^ii^  to  a  Convent  an- 
nexed to  the  Church  oi  S.  Niccolo 
Oesarini,  are  remsuns  of  a  circular 
Temi^e  with  fiuted  columns  of 
tufo ;  and  probably  that  which  was 
dedicated  by  Syfia  to  Hercules. 

Piaggct-JViwona.  This  was  an- 
eientlr  the  Circus  Agonalis ;  so 
eaUed,  po^aps,  from  having  been 
the  spot  where  the  Agonal  Games, 
instituted  by  Nnma  m  honour  of 
Janus,  were  celebrated.  '  It  is  one 
etf'thelar^st  Piazzas  in  Rome,  and 
Ins  retained  its  or^nal  shape. 
CrT^ofy  XIII  embelhshed  it  with 
two  Fountains;  one  of  which  is 
emnanented  with  a  Triton,  by  Ber- 
iaxa ;  and  other  sculptnre,  l^  vari- 
ous artistsr  r  and  Innocent  X  erect- 
ed the  centre  Fountain,  after  the 
eles^  of  Bemiin.  It  consists  of  a 
eircolar  Basin  seventy-three  Paris 
feet  m  ^ameter ;  in  the  middle  of 
winch  rises  a  Rocfe,  with  the  Sta- 
tue of  a  Sea-horse  on  one  side, 
aaid  on  ano^r  that  of  a  Lion: 
en  the  summit  of  this  rodiL  is  an 
Obefisk  of  red  granite,  covered 
witti  Hierogljyhics,  and  ftfty-one 
Parisr  feet  in  height  •  it  was  ftmnd 
IB  tlia  Cireua  of  Romulus.  The 
flmr  sides  of  the  rock  are  likewise 
embellished  with  four  c(dossaI  Star 


tnes,  representing  four  of  the  prm* 
cipal  Rivers  of  the  world ;  nameljr, 
the  Ganges,  the  Nile»,  the  Plata, 
and  the  Danube.  The  Fountain 
does  honour  to  the  taste  of  Ber- 
nini. I 

ChieiadiS.Agnese,  in  Piazza^ 
Navona,    This  Churdi  stands  on  j 
the   Lupanarium   of  the    Curcus 
Agonahs,  whither  S*  Agnes  was  ' 
dragged,  in  order  to  be  defiled.    A   ^ 
Staircase  near  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Agnes  leads  into  the  la^anarium, 
where  are  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  together  with  a  Basso- 
rilievo  oi  S.  Agnes  miraculously  i 
covered  with  her  own  hair;  and 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Al^fardi ! 

The  Chun*  of  S.  Agnes,  btrilt  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  contains 
stately  columns  of  granite,  a  beau- 
tiful Pavement,  a  Cupola  finefy 
painted  by  Ciro  FerrJ,  Corbeilini, 
and  Baeiccio ;  a  Statue  of  I*.  Agiws 
in  the  flames,  by  Ercole  Ferrata ; 
an  antique  Statue,  now  called  S. 
Sebastiano;  several  jfine  Bassi* 
rilievi,  (the  most  strikmg  of  which 
is  S.  Eustachio  among  Wild-beasts, 
by  Ercole  Ferrata ;)  the  Mausoleom 
of  Innocent  X ;  and  a  High-altar 
incrusted  with  flowered  alabaster, 
and  ornamented  with  Columns  of 
vcrde  antique;  and  a  group  in 
marble  of  the  Hrfy  Fanufy,  by  Do- 
menichino  Guidi. 

The  Lupanarium  is  damp  and 
cold. 

Near  the  Pkanra-Navona,  m  the 
Piazza- Fhimetti,  is  a  House,  the 
outside  waDs  of  which  are  adorned 
-with  a  Fresco,  by  Polidoro  da  Ca- 
rava^o,  representing  the  St(»y 
of  Ni5)e. 

Teairo  (H  Mctrcdlo,  PiazzorMon' 
ttmaru.  This  Theatre,  said  to 
have  been  the  second  buflt  at  Rome 
for  public  exhibitions,  was  erected 
bv  Augustus  in  hono«ur  of  his  Ne^ 
phew  Marcellus;  and  the  afchi- 
tecture  is  so  fine  as  to  have  served 


{J)  The  Statue  of  tlie  Nile  Bas  its  Bead  coi«re<l,  to  siMuf  j  thftt  it»  MUfiM  Wtf  W* 
known  to  the  ancienCs. 
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as  a  model  to  all  staoeeedin^  ajges. 
It  was  four  Stones  Ugh ;  but  the  . 
two  upper  ones  are  quite  destroyed ; 
and  luiye  buried,  in  tiieir  ruins,  the 
seats,  orchestra,  and  stage.  Almost 
half,  however,  of  the  Wall  belong- 
ing to  the  first  and  second  Stc^ 
of  the  circular  p&rt  of  the  Theatre 
remains,  and,  though  lamentably 
de&ced,  proves  its  magnificence. 
The  Portico  of  the  Ground  Story, 
which  led  to  the  lobbies  and  stair* 
cases,  is  Roman  Doric,  and  the 
second  Story  Ionic.  The  edifice 
was  buih  with  large  blocks  of  tra- 
vertino,  and  held  near  thirty  thou* 
sand  spectators.  In  order  to  see 
the  lower  part  of  this  beautiful 
Theatre,  on  which  the  Orsini-Pa- 
iace  now  stands,  it  is  necessary  to 
appoint  the  Custode  of  that  Palace 
to  be  in  waiting  thiere,  about  eleven 
ni  the  forenoon.  The  Arches, 
Conidors,  and  Substructions  of 
the  Stories  now  remaining  are 
^Wy  wrath  notice;  and  in  the 
Lower  Story  were,  according  to 
appearance.  Baths  and  Reservoirs 
for  water,  like  those  in  Pom- 
Pey's  Theatre.  During  the  dark 
^8,  the  subterranean  part  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  was  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  confinement : 
and  on,  or  near,  this  spot,  the  Pri* 
m  of  the  Deeemviri  once  stood ; 
»^  which  Prison,  according  to  Phny 
and  Valerius  Maximus,  a  woman 
Jas  condemned  to  be  starved  to 
"eath,  and  saved  by  her  daughter, 
J^o  had  not  long  been  brought  to 
°^»  Mid  who  got  access  to  her, 
jnd  supported  her  with  her  milk : 
^.  at  length,  when  this  circum- 
stance was  discovered,  the  mother 
Reived  pardon  for  the  daughter's 
*p®  i  a  pension,  likewise,  was  be- 
stowed upon  them ;  and  a  temple 
^sed  on  the  spot  to  filial  piety, 
^orftco  ttOctavia.  This  mag- 
^cent  Edifice  stood  between  the 

bttfi?  ^^■/•*y»»  these  aTchitccto  offand  to 
<JttMHi  "**'  o^tt  expeiwe  the  tomules  in 
^"<m,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  in. 
^■^^  With  «h«iznsmM;  but  UU  ^ 


FlaminiMf  Circils  and  MaroeUus^ 
Theatre,  in  that  part  of  Rcmie  now 
occupied  by  the  Peseheria,  or 
GreatFish-market,  and  the  Churdi 
of  S.  Anfficdo  in  Pescherta ;  and 
was  built  by  Augustus,  in  honour 
of  his  Sister,  Octavia ;  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  sheiternig  the  peo« 
pie  firom  rain.  *  Its  form  seems 
to  have  been  a  parallelogram, 
supported  by  nearly  three  hundred 
columns,  and  adorned  with  statues 
of  the  most  exquisite  w<»kman- 
ship.  It  enclosed  a  court,  where 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno, 
and  another  dedicated  to  Jupiter; 
which,  according  to  Pliny^  iR^'ere 
built  after  the  desigpis  of  Scanrus 
and  Betrachus,  two  wealthy  Lace* 
demonian  architects  ^ :  but,  having 
suffered  firom  fire,  these  tempte 
were  restored  in  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  still  vi- 
sible. The  Portico  of  Octavia  like^ 
wise  comprised  an  exhibition-hall 
fbr  paintmgs  on  certain  days  of 
the  year:  Judging  by  the  shape  of 
this  Portico  and  its  mterior  build- 
ings preserved  in  the  ancient  mar* 
ble  plan  of  Rome,  the  present  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  Entrances,  in  form 
square,  vnth  two  fironts  similar  to 
each  other,  and  both  embeUished 
with  fluted  Corinthian  Columns  of 
white  marble,  supporting  an  Enta- 
blature and  Pedunent,  all  finely 
executed;  and  among  the  oma^ 
ments  of  the  capital  of  eveiy  Co- 
lumn is  a  Roman  Eagle. 

Tenwio  dEscukgno,  now  Chieta 
di  S,  Bartolommeo,  This  Church 
stands  on  what  is  called  the  Island 
of  the  Tiber ;  being  precisely  the 
space  between  the  Pans  CesHus  and 
the  Pons  Fabricius,  The  Romans 
have  a  tradition  that  this  island  was 
formed  by  the  com  belonging  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud  in  the  Campus 

nour  having  been  refused,  they  engraved  upon 
the  edifices  a  Lixaid  and  a  Frog— 2jMU/^f 
sad  B*r^«;|^«f-.being,in  Greek,  the  names  of 
4h«  aiehiteoli  M  well  as  the  reptiles. 
N  2 
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Martius,  haying  been  cat  down,, 
and,  by  order  of  the  Consuls,, 
thrown  into  the  river.  About  the 
year  of  Rome  462,  when  the  City 
suffered  from  a  pestilence,  the 
Sibylline  Books  were  consulted; 
and  an  embassy  sent,  in  conse- 
quence, to  bring  ^sculapius  of 
£pidaurus  to  I&)me:  when  the 
Serpent  worshipned  by  the  Epi- 
daurians,  under  tne  name  of  Ms- 
culapius,  followed  the  ambassadors 
into  their  galley,  remained  with 
them  during  their  voyage  home,  and 
-then  quitted  the  vessel  and  swam 
to  the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  where 
a  temple  was  built  for  him  :  and, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
event,  the  figure  of  a  Serpent  is  cut 
on  one  of  the  stones  which  served 
for  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 
The  serpent,  however,  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  Convent  belonging 
to  the  Church  ;  and  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  see  the  Garden  without 
an  order  from  a  Caidinal.  The 
Columns  in  the  Church  appear  to 
be  antique,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  banged  to  the  Temple  of 
^sculapius ;  the  Sarcophagus, 
which  forms  the  altar,  is  hand- 
some. 

Chiesa  di  8^,  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere.  This  Edifice  stands  on  the 
Foundations  of  the  House  of  S. 
Cecilia,  and  contains  the  Bath 
wherein  she  suffered  martyrdom. 

An  ancient  Vase  of  marble. is 

? laced  in  the  Court  leading,  to  the 
Shurch;  and  the  Portico  is  em- 
bellished with  antiqueColumns,  two 
pf  which  are  granite.  The  high- 
altar  of  the  Church  is  ornamented 
with  four  Columns  of  nero  and 
bianco  antico  supporting  a  Bal- 
dacchino  of  Parian  marble ;  under 
which  rest  the  relics  of  S.  Cecilia, 
in  a  Tomb  composed  of  alabaster, 
}apis  lazuli,  jasper,  verde  antique, 
agate,  and  bronze  gilt.  Here  like- 
wise is  the  Statue  of  S.  Cecilia, 
by  Stefano  Mademo,  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  was  found  after 
her  martyrdom  I    The  Pavement 


encircling  the  Altar  is  of  alabaster 
and  various  precious  marbles  ;  and 
the  Ceiling  is  lined  with  ancient 
Mosaics.  Here,  also,  are  a  small 
round  Picture  of  the  Caracd- 
sohool,  and  an  ancient  Pontifical 
Chair.  On  the  right  of  the  great 
door  of  the  Church  is  an  ancient 
Vapour  Bath,  quite  perfect;  the 
Wsdls  of  which  contain  earthen 
Flues  to  convey  hot  air.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Place  where 
S.  Cecilia  was  killed ;  it  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  Chapel,  and  here  are 
two  Pictures  in  the  style  of  Gtiido ; 
the  one  representing  the  Decapi- 
tation of  the  Saint,*  the  other  her 
Coronation. 

Basilica  de  5i<".  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere,  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Tabema  Meri- 
toria,  which  was  a  hospital  fbr  in- 
valid-soldiers. The  Portico  of  this 
Edifice  is  supported  by  antique 
granite  Columns,  and  contains  an- 
cient Mosaicls,  and  several  ancient 
Inscriptions.  The  Church  is  a 
noble  structure,  divided  into  three 
naves  by  twenty-two  magnificent 
antique  Columns  of  red  and  grey 
granite :  four  Columns  of  the  same 
description  support  a  fine  archi- 
trave; and  some  of  the  Capitals 
are  ornamented  with  Heads  of  Isis, 
Serapis,  and  Harpocrates.  The 
Pavement  is  that  kind  of  Mosaic 
which  was  invented  by  the  Emj>eror 
Alexander  Severus,  and  cuiledOpus 
Alexandrinum,  In  the  centre  of  the 
Ceiling  of  the  middle  aisle  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Do- 
menichino  I !  and  the  Chapel  to  the 
left,  on  approaching  the  High-altar, 
is  embellished  witti  Frescos  attri- 
buted to  the  same  great  artist. 
The  Baldacchino  of  the  High-altar 
is  supported  by  four  Columns  of 
porphyry,  and  in  the  Tribuna 
are  Mosaics  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy.  Here,  likewise,  are  two  still 
more  ancient  Mosaics :  the  one  re- 
presenting Birds,  the  other  a  Sea- 
port. This  Basilica  also  contains 
an  ancient  Pontifical  Chair;  toge* 
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ther  with  the  Tombs  of  two  cele- 
brated painters,  the  Cav.  Lan- 
franco,  and  Giro  Ferri. 

In  the  Piazza,  before  the  Church, 
is  a  Fountain,  made  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Adrian  I,  and  the 
most  ancient  of  modem  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  S^,  Pruca^  Monie- 
AvefOino.  On  the  left,  in  ascend- 
ing the  Aventine  Hill  from  Rome, 
is  this  Church  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  pagan  Temple. 
Twenty-four  antique  Columns  yet 
remain ;  and  an  Isiaic  Table  was 
found  near  the  Church;  which 
circumstance  leads  some  persons 
to  imagine  it  was  a  Temple  of  Isis ; 
especially  as  Isis  had  a  temple  on 
the  Aventine  Hill. 

Chiesa  di  jS'«.  .Sabina,  Further 
to  the  right,  is  this  noble  £difi«, 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  built 
by  Servius  Tullius  for  the  common 
use  of  the  cities  of  Latium;  and 
therefore  called  Ten^um  commune 
Latium^:  or,  else,  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Juno,  built  by  Ca- 
millus^  But  all  we  know  to  a 
certainty  on  this  subject  is,  that 
the  Portico'  contains  four  antique 
Columns,  two  of  which  are  rare 
granite;  that  the  interior  of  the 
Church  is  supported  by  twenty- 
four  particularly  beauti^l  antique 
fluted  Shafts  of  Parian  marble, 
with  Corinthian  Bases  and  Capi- 
tals ;  an(l  that  the  shape  of  the 
Church  resembles  an  ancient  tem- 
ple. In  the  last  Chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  High-altar  is  a  Pic- 
ture, by  Sassoferato,  representing 
the  Madonna,  S.  Domenico,  S. 
Caterina,  and  Angels  1 1  The  small 
Paintings  round  this  fine  work  are 
good:  they  represent  the  Life  of 
our  Saviour. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Alessio.  Still  fur- 
ther to  the  right  is  this  Structure, 

(t)  Dionysins  of  Halicarnassns  says,  "  Tul. 
lius  bnilt  tne  Temple  of  Diana  for  the  common 
tute  of  the  people  of  Latiam,  on  the  Aventine 
HiU,  the  highest  ffround  at  Rome,  where  they 
assembled  annaaUy,  held  a  Fair,  and  pffered 
^acritices  to  the  Qoddess." 


Supposed,  by  some  pctsons,  to  hAte 
been  built  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  of  Hercules  ^  Hen 
are  an  ancient  Pavement  and  an 
ancient  WeU.  The  High-altar  is 
adorned  with  fine  Columns  of  verde 
antique :  the  Tabernacle  is  hand- 
some ;  and  adjoining  to  the  Church 
is  the  Villa  of  the  deceased  King 
of  Spain,  said  to  stand  on,  or  near» 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  ih%jBorut 
DecC*  The  Garden  belongui^  to 
this  Villa  commands  a  fine  view. 
Behind  the  Aventine  HiD  is  MorU^ 
Testaccio,  anciently  Mons- Testae 
ceus;  which,  though  one  hundred 
and  sixty- three  Pans  feet  in  height, 
and  above  five  hundred  feet  in  cir- 
cumference,- is  composed,  almost 
entirely,  of  potsherds  ;  conjectured 
to  have  been  heaped  upon  this 
spot,  in  former  ages,  by  workmen 
belonging  to  the  potteries  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Sepolcro  di  Cajo  CesHo*  This 
Pyramid  was  erected  in  memory 
of  Caius  Cestius,  one  of  the  Sep- 
temvir  Epulonum,  a  College  of 
Priests,  instituted  to  provide  ban- 
quets, called  Lectistemia,  as  of- 
ferings to  the  gods ;  whose  statues, 
laid  on  superb  couches,  were  placed 
at  table,  as  the  principal  guests, 
while  the  banquet  was  eaten  by 
the  Epulones.  Of  Cestius's  pri- 
vate history  we  are  ignorant ;  but, 
as  the  name  of  M.  Agrippa  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  (9n  the 
Monument,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  erected  during  the  Augustan 
age :  it  measures  an  hundred  and 
thirteen  Paris  feet  in  height ;  and 
each  of  its  four  sides  is,  at  the  base, 
sixty-nine  feet  in  length:  it  was 
built,  a^eeable  to  the  testament 
of  Cestius,  in  three  hundred  and 
thirty  days ;  and  ornamented  with 
Paintings,  relative  to  the  Sacred 
Ceremonies  of  the  Epulones,  and 

(k)  Camillas  vowed  a  Temple  to  Juno  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  and  erected  it  on  this  Hill. 
.    (f)  Because    a    statae  of   Hercules,  when 
young,  executed  in  basalt,  and  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  ^e  Capitol,  was  ioupd  here. 
•  (m)  The  £«rth. 
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stm  visible,  thouffh  much  inStQmi 
by  time.  It  stands  near  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo,  called  OsHense,  by  Au- 
lelian,  and  was  on  the  outside  of 
Rome  till  he  extended  her  walls. 

Terme  di  Caraeaila.  On  the 
plain  below  the  Aventine,  and  op- 
posite to  the  Celian  Hill,  are  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Caracalla*s 
Baths;  which  contained  sixteen 
hundred  Selitff,  or  bathing  places ; 
besides  £a6ra,  or  immense  bathing 
tubs,  of  granite  and  porphyry; 
and  were  ornamented  with  peculi- 
arly fine  pieces  of  sculpture ;  the 
celebrated  Belvedere  Torso,  the 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  group 
called  the  Toro  Famese,  and  the 
Famese  Flora,  having  all  been 
found  here.  This  Buuding  (of  a 
square  form,  and  more  tiian  a  thou- 
sand Paris  feet  in  extent)  was 
begun,  according  to  Eusebius,  in 
the  early  part  of  Caracalla's  reign, 
and  finished  before  his  death ;  ex- 
cept the  Porticos,  which  were 
commenced  afterwards,  and  com- 
igeted  by  Alexander  Severus.  The 
edifice  consisted  of  two  Stories 
above  ground,  standing  on  two 
or  three  Stories  of  subterranean 
apartments :  and  the  most  conve- 
ment  way  of  seeing  what  remains, 
is  to  drive  just  beyond  a  Lane, 
called  Via-Antojiina,  on  the  road 
to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and 
enter  the  first  Garden-Gate  on  the 
right ;  which  leads  to  part  of  the 
Ground-floor  of  these  gigantic 
ruins :  namely,  a  long  line  of 
Ballnng  B4>oms  and  other  Apart- 
ments ;  the  former  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
'  to  the  use  of  the  inferior  classes 
of  people,  and  the  latter  assigned 
to  the  officers  who  regulated  the 
police  of  the  Baths,  and  the  ser- 
vants who  had  the  care  of  the  fur- 
naces, dressing  rooms,  4^.  Steps 
lead  from  these  ruins  to  the  Story 
above  them;  where  a  Gate  may 
be  found,  which  opens  into  the  Via- 
Antonina ;  toward  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  another  Gate,  leading 


to  the  interior  of  the  Two  Upper 
Stories  of  the  Edifice.  Here  may 
be  traced  two  open  Court*  amr- 
roundecT  with  Porticoes,  a  huge 
Central  Hall,  or  Xystum,  the  roof 
of  which  was  supported  by  eight 
stupendous  columns  of  granite ;  a 
circular  Hall ;  and  the  great  Bath, 
called  Cslla  SolearM,  in  length 
above  an  hundred  and  eighty  Pans 
feet,  and  in  width  above  an  hun- 
dmi  and  thirty :  and  notwithstand- 
ing these  vast  dimensions,  the 
Ceiling  is  said  to  have  been  sup- 
ported entirely  by  bars  of  bronze, 
or  plates  of  copi)er,  laced  together; 
but  how  this  was  effected  is  un- 
known. The  Ceila  SolearU  con- 
tained, as  may  still  be  seen,  nine 
entrances  for  water,  which  formed 
all  immense  Basin,  the  lower  part 
of  its  Walls  being  cased  with 
Water-proof  Mastic,  called  Ofnju 
Stgninum.  Two  apartinents,  which 
appear  to  have  been  Kitchens,  are 
discoverable  in  this  Story ;  as  are 
ruins  of  Staircases,  which  led  to 
the  Upper  Story.  The  height  of 
the  remaining  Walls  of  the  Edifice 
is  stupendous ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
now  existing  of  ancient  Roman 
architecture.  Recent  excavations 
here  have  brought  to  light  several 
Mosaic  Pavements;  but  no  fine 
sculpture,  and  not  much  fine  mar- 
ble :  therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded 
that  all  the  best  statues  and  other 
ornaments  of  these  splendid  Ba^s 
have  long  since  been  discovered 
and  removed. 

Sepolcro  de"  Scipioni.  This 
Tomb  is  situated  in  a  Vineyard, 
on  the  Via-Appia,  still  nearer  to 
the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  than  are 
the  Baths  of -Caracalla :  it  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  way,  and  the 
words  **Sepuichra  Scipionum^"  are 
inscribed  over  the  door.  Tliis 
was  the  Family  Tomb  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great- 
grandfather of  Asiaticus  and  Afri- 
canus :  it  is  a  handsome  piece  of 
Doric  architecture,  veiy   poieot. 
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v^si^  33Eteii8iv6«  Mid  extremely  in- 
teresting, though  now  robbed  of  its 
most  valuabie  tusasur^s,  which 
have  been  remoTed  to  the  Vatican 
Museum.  The  candles  provided  by 
the  Oustode  of  this  Subterranean 
Repository  «re  so  few  in  number, 
that  persons  who  wish  to  see  it 
distinctly,  should  carry  lights  of 
their  own :  it  is  excessively  damp. 

Porta  di  S,  Seba»tia$M,  Ihis 
is  the  Appian  Gate,  sometimes 
called,  Capena^  though  that  Gate 
a]p|pears  to  have  stood  below  the 
Vllla-Mattei,  between  the  Cehan 
and  Aventine  Hills.  Immediately 
within  the  Gute  of  S.  Sebastiano 
is  an  Arch,  called  thai  o/Drusus, 
though  it  probably  belonged  to  aii 
Aqueduct 

Bcmlioa  di  S.  Sebastiano  aile 
CataconUte,    The  Church  is  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  Gate : 
it  has  a  Portico  supported  by  an- 
tique Columns,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  ered;ed  by  Constantine. 
The  High-altar  displays  four  Co- 
lumns of  verde  antique ;  and  over 
the  three  lioors  ot    ingress    are 
Paintings,    by    Antonio    Caracci. 
Under  Siis  Church  are  Catacombs, 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  whence  they 
took  the  pozzolana  with  which  their 
buildings  were  made.     The  Chris- 
tians enlarged  these  Catacombs, 
and,  in  times  of  persecution,  used 
them  as  hiding-places  and  ceme- 
teries ;  they  are  said  to  extend  se- 
veral miles.    It  is  often  necessary 
to  stoop  in  going  throtfgh  these 
Caverns,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  neither  damp  nor  difficult 
of  access.    The  Passages  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide ;  the  Cham- 
bers (of  which  there  are  several,) 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and 
ft^m  six  to  eight  in  length,  some 
of  them  being  still  larger ;  and  here 
it  is  said  the  primitive  Christians 
performed  their  religious  exercises. 
In  the  Walls  are  Cavities  about  a 


span  and  a  hftlf  high,  and  between 
four  and  live  long,  many  of  which 
are  open  and  empty,  others  closed 
with  a  pieoe  of  marble,  sometimes 
eontainm^an  Inscription.  Few  of 
these  Cavities  appear  large  enou^ 
to  contain  a  niU-grown  person, 
though  the  skeletons  of  cnildren 
have  frequently  been  found  in 
them ;  and  this  circumstance 
strengthens  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  children,  among  the  ancients, 
yrete  oftener  buried  than  burnt. 
Here  have  been  discovered  several  . 
small  Vases,  called  Lachryma- 
tories, though  more  probably  In- 
cense-Bottles;  imd  here  likewise 
are  places  for  cinerary  urns.  When 
this  mark  **  )g  "  is  found  upon  a 
Monument,  it  is  deemed  a  sure 
indication  of  a  Martyr's  Sepulchre, 
being  a  composition,  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  alphabets,  to  de- 
note Pro  Chriito  *.  The  Cross  on 
a  Monument  is  also  considered  as 
a  sign  that  a  Christian  lies  buried 
there;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
beied  that  a  Cross  was  the  Egyp- 
tian emblem  of  eternal  life,  and 
many  crosses  have  been  discovered 
u^n  Egyptian  tombs,  and  like- 
wise in  the  temples  of  Serapis. 
The  Churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Agnes  also  lead  to  ancient  Ca- 
tacombs: their  extent  cannot  Ije 
accurately  known,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  ejtplore  every  part 
of  them,  as  their  communications 
with  each  other  are  so  intricate, 
that  several  persons  have  lost 
themselves  in  these  subterra- 
nean labyrinths;  which. are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Putieuli  men- 
tioned by  Horace;  Varro,  and 
Festus  Pompeius,  where  the  bo- 
dies of  slaves  only,  or  persons 
whose  circumstances  would  not 
allow  of  their  being  burnt  on  ftme- 
ral  piles,  were  "deposited :  but,  in 
process  of  time,  persons  of  a  higher 
rank  might  probably  be  int^red 
here ;  for  the  Romans,  before  Chris- 
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tianify  prevailed,  often  btaied  their 
dead,  as  is  evident  from  monu- 
mental inscriptions  beginmng  with 
the  words  Diis  Mambus.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Catacombs  of  S. 
Sebastiano  contains  a  Bust  of  that 
Swnt,  by  Bernini.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  lights,  in  order  to  see 
these  Catacombs  weU. 

Ctrco  di  JRomolo.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Tomb 
of  CoBciha  Metella,  is  the  Circus  of 
Komulus  (Son  of  Maxentius),  long 
called  that  of  Caracalla ;  together 
with  ruins  of  various  Edifices  be- 
longing to  it.  Tlie  first  of  these 
that  presents  itself  is  a  large  Ro- 
tondo,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
quarters  of  the  Pretorian  Guard, 
while  the  Emperor  attended  the 
Circus;  and,  enclosing  this  Ro- 
tondo,  whose  second  story  was  a 
Serapeon  %  are  remains  of  a  double 
row  of  lofty  walls,  between  which, 
it  is  supposed,  were  the  stables  of 
the  horses  used  for  the  chariot- 
races  ;  while  the  open  inner-space, 
or  quadrangle,  where  stood  the 
before  named  Serapeon,  contained 
the  cars.  Near  this  building  is  an 
ancient  Sepulchre,  leading  to  the 
Cm;us,  which  is  more  perfect  than 
any  other  of  the  whole  fifteen 
once  found  at  Romp ;  for  here,  the 
Metiff,  the  Spina,  the  situation  of 
the  Obelisk,  the  Seats,  and  the 
Porticos  whither  the  spectators  re- 
tu-ed  in  case  of  rain,  have  long 
been  discoverable;  and  the  exca- 
vations recently  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Bracciano,  for  the  purpose  of 
disinterrihg  the  hidden  part  of  thfs 
Circus,  have  -brought  to  view  the 
Great  Public  Entrance,  or  Steps 
leading  down  to  the  Seats;  of 
which  Steps  six  remain  on  one 
side,  and  seven  on  the  other ;  the 
■Metae,  (small  buildings,  hollow 
^thin,  and  placed  at  each  extre- 
naity  of  the  Spina ;)    the    whole 

^o)  Near  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano  was 
««nd.  a  square  Altar,  dedicated  to  Serapis, 


Spina,  orFlatfomi,  (whereon  stood 
the  Obehsk  now  in   the    Piazza 
Navona,  the  Statues,  and  Altars  ; 
and   where,    during   the.    Shows, 
bands  of  music  are  supposed   to 
have   been    stationed;)    and  the 
Foundations     of    the     Carceres, 
which  appear  to  have  bem  ele- 
gantly ornamented.    This  Circus 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  a  Cir- 
cular Wall  at  the  end  where  the 
great  mass  of  spectators  entered, 
and  a  Slightly  Curved  Wall  at  the 
opposite  end,  near  the  first  *Meta, 
or  Goal.    The  breadth  of  the  Cir- 
cus, at  this  end,  is  much  greater 
than  at  the  other ;  and  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  Wall  is  a  Tower, 
where  trumpeters  are  supposed  to 
have  been  placed,  to  give  signals. 
The  Podium,  or  Stand,  for   the 
Emperor  and  his  suite,  appears  to 
have  been  near  the    first  Meta: 
and  from  the  Podium  he,  or  who- 
ever presided  at  these  Shows,  gave 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  en- 
tertainment.   On  the  opposite  side 
of  the   Circus  was  the  Pretorian 
Stand.     The  Archway  on  a  line 
with  the  imperial  Stand,  (and  im- 
mediately fronting  what  are  called 
remains  of  the  Temples  of  Virtue 
and  Honour,  built  by  Marcellus,) 
is,  by  some  antiquaries,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Triumphal  Gate ; 
and  probably  the  Archway,  imme- 
diately   opposite,  was    the    Gate 
through   which   the    Dead    were 
borne  ofil      In  the  centre  of  the 
Carceres  there  appears    to  have 
been  another  Gate,  through  which, 
perhaps,  the  cars  entered  the  Cir- 
cus, in  order  to    be  ranged    for 
starting;  and  near  the  first  Meta 
is  a  small  Pedestal,  where  proba- 
bly the  imperial  Standard  might 
have  been  hoisted.    The  Spina  is 
a    wide    Platform,  elevated    con- 
siderably above  the  race-course, 
divide.d    into     compartments,    by 
narrow  paths,  and  fenced  round 

and  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol.     It  prol)fl* 
bly  belonged  to  the  ^Serapeon  here, 
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by  dwarf  Walls.  Pools  oi  water, 
&om  eleven  to  twelTC  feet  in  length, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
excavations,  discovered  between 
Bach  Meta  and  the  Spina;  and 
the  ground  thus  accidentally  over- 
BLowed,  is  supposed  to  have  served 
Driginally  for  passages  from  the 
Spina  to  the  Cells  under  the  Metse. 
Statues  were  discovered  in,  or 
near,  the  water ;  and  broken  Bos- 
si-riliem,  representing  .Chariots 
and  Charioteers,  were  found  near 
the  Met»;  which  seem  to  have 
been  incrusted  with  these  oma* 
ments,  and  guarded  from  injury 
by  laige  Circular  Stones,  found 
close  to  them  I*.  Some  Fragments 
of  the  Bassi-riltevi  are  weU  exe- 
cuted ;  others  were  evidently  done 
during  the  dark  ages.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Altars  of  Consus 
were  kept  in  the  Cells  of  the  Metse ; 
though  nothing  has  been  found  in 
those  CeUs,  but  bones  of  quadru- 
peds. On  each  side  of  the  Circus 
was  a  CovCTcd  Gallery,  the  Roof 
of  which  made  part  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Seats  for  spectators. 
The  Seats  held  about  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  in  ten  rows  on  each 
side  ;  and  the  covered  Galleries 
were  lighted  by  windows.  Com- 
bats of  Gladiators  and  Wild-beasts 
were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the 
great  area  between  the  first  Meta 
and  the  Cai-ceres ;  and  sometimes 
water  was  introduced,  and  Nau- 
machiss  represented:  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  this  Circus  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  Chariot- 
races.  In  the  Walls  here,  (and 
likewise  in  some  parts  of  the 
Wall  which  surrounds  Rome,) 
are  coarse  earthen  Vases,  .whose 
spherical  shape,  .  operating  like 
arches,  diminished  the  perpendicu- 
lar weight  of  the  fabric,  and  con- 
tributed to   strengthen   it.     This 

(p)  The  great  skill  of  the  charioteer  con- 
sisced  in  tarninf^  his  horses  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  each  MetOy  without  injury  to  his  cha- 
riot :  and  as  the  ordinary  coarse  was  seven 
rounds  of  the  Circus,  he,  by  these  means,  ooa-^ 
siderably  shortened  the  distance.  But  as 
^]»1(ijfal  chaiioteexB  were  liable  to  stxike 


style  of  buildiog  is  not  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted  till  after  the 
r«gn  of  CaracaJla ;  therefore,  An- 
tic|uaries  were  «t  a  loss  to  deter- 
mme  the  date  of  the  Cireus  in 
c^uestion,  till  the  recent  excava- 
tions made  by  the  Duke  of  Brac- 
ciano,  to  elucidate  this  matter, 
produced  an  Inscription,  which 
seems  to  prove,  that  the  Circus 
was  constructed  during  the  reign 
of  Maxentius,  and  dedicate, 
A.  D.  311,  to  his  Son,  Romulus. 
To  the  north  of  this  Circus,  in 
a  neighbouring  Vineyard,  are  re- 
mains of  ancient  Edifices  called 
the  Temples  of  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue, built  by  Marcellus,  after  his 
Sicilian  conquests,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  544  ;  and  said  to  have  been 
so  constructed,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enter  the  former,  without 
passing  through  the  latter.  The 
situation  of  these  Temples  is, 
however,  a  disputed  point:  Livy 
places  thenrjust  without  the  an- 
cient Porta- Capena ;  and  if  this 
Gate  stood,  as  antiquaries  suppose, 
below  the  Villa- Mattei,  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Vale,  between 
the  Celian  and  Aventine  Hills, 
these  Ruins  are  more  distant  from 
Rome  than  were  the  Temples  of 
Honour  and  Virtue.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  to  ascertain 
the  precise  site  of  the  PortarCa- 
pena,  or  any  other  ancient  Gate 
of  Rome,  is  now  scarce  possible, 
so  often  have  the  City-wsdls  been 
altered! 

Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella. 
Had  not  the  Roman  Barons,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  converted  this 
beautiful  Structure  into  a  fortress, 
and  built  a  parapet  and  port-holes 
round  its  summit,  it  might  have 
lasted  to  eternity,  so  durable  is  the 
manner  of  its  construction.  The 
Monument  was  erected  by  Crassus, 

their  chariots  against  the  MetcBy  these  circular 
Stones  (lately  disinterred)  might  probably 
be  intended  to  protect  them.  Victory  was 
pronounced  in  faronr  of  the  charioteer  whose 
carriage,  after  seven  rounds,  first  passed  orer 
a  line  of  white  chalk  between  the  first  Mela 
and  the  shorter  of  the  tyo  sides  pf  <he  CiiSJaa- 
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lo  «iielo«e  th«  nrntins  of  hl«  Wil^» 
Ooedlia  Metella;  and  notwith- 
standing  1li«  aboT««-iiained  ugly 
parapet,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
aepmchral  fabrics  of  ancient  Rome. 

About  two  miles  from  this  Mo-» 
nument  is  an  ancient  pubHc  (/«« 
irtfia,  where  the  dead  were  burnt: 
and  near  the  F^stff  Cluilim,  in 
this  neighbouriiood,  about  fire 
mfles  from  Rome,  and  on  a  spot 
aow  called  Cfuale  Rolondo,  is  the 
scene  of  combat  between  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Curiatii,  denominated,  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  Horaiiorum 
4sampu9  Mcer,  No  restige  remsins 
xit  tne  five  monuments  erected  to 
the  memonr  of  the  five  champions 
who  were  buried  there. 

Basiliea  di  S.  Paolo,  fitori  ddle 
Mura.  This  venerable  Edifice, 
which  lately  fell  a  prey  to  fire> 
^as  erected  by  Constantine  over 
the  grave. of  S.  Paul;  enlat^ 
by  *nieodo8ius,  finished  by  Ho* 
-norius;  and  enriched  with  an 
hundred  and  thirty-two  ancient 
XH>lumns  of  precious  marble :  the 
length  of  the  Structure,  exclusive 
of  tne  Tribuna,  being  two  hundred 
<and  forty  Paris  feet,  and  its  breadth 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  An- 
cient columns,  eighty  in  number, 
divided  it  into  five  aisles ;  and 
twenty-four  of  these  columns, 
placed  in  the  middle  aisle,  were 
especially  magnificent;  being  of 
the  Corinthian  Order,  and  each 
shaft  one  entire  piece  of  pavo* 
nazzo,  beautifully  and  peculiarly 
fiuted.  Splendid  columns  of  rare 
marble,  forty-two  feet  in  height 
und  fifteen  in  cireumference,  were 
selected  to  support  the  great  arch 
of  the  Tribuna  ,*  and  behind  the 
shrine  of  S.  Paul  was  placed  a 
column  with  an  equilateral  Parian 
marble  base  of  seven  feet,  and 
finely  worked.  The  altars  were 
ornamented  with  thirty  columns  of 
porphyry ;  and  the  high-altar  em- 
bellished with  gems.  The  Arch 
of  the  Great  Nave  was  lined  with 
Mosaics  in  the  year  440 ;  and  on 
the  waUsi   (abqy©  the  grove  of 


praeloui  eolumni  wHidh  this 
Church  presented,)  were  placed, 
from  time  to  time,  Portraits  of 
«U  Uie  Popes,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  beginning  with 
8.  Peter,  and  ending  wlUl  Pius 
VII.  The  pavmnent  vras  eoni^ 
posed  of  fragments  of  marble; 
among  which  were  ancietit  sepul- 
chral inscriptions;  and  the  cen^ 
tre  entrM)ce-door,  consisting  of 
bronxe,  .embelUshed  with  wusi- 
tilUvi,  Was  cast  at  Constantinople 
in  1070»  Repairs  were  making  on 
the  outside  of  this  BanHca,  by 
order  of  Pius  VII,  when  voy 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  July,  1824,  the  whole 
Roof  was  discovered  to  be  in 
flames ;  and,  very  soon  after,  fell 
down  into  the  aisles ;  where  the 
fire  raged  with  such  fmy  that  it 
absolutely  calcined  the  columns 
of  pavonazso,  and  those  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  which  ad<mied  the 
middle  aisle;  likewise  splitting 
from  top  to  bottom  the  inunense 
columns  which  support  the  Great 
•Arch  of  the  Tribuna,  and  ruining, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  eolumns 
of  Egyptian  granite  and  eipolino 
in  the  oross-aisle.  Even  the  co- 
lumns of  porphyry  on  each  side 
of  the  altars  are,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  mar- 
ble, shivered  to  pieces ;  but  the 
Great  Arch  of  the  middle  aisl^ 
and  the  Mosaics  with  which  it  is 
lined,  though  damaged,  are  still 
remaining ;  so  likewise  are  several 
of  the  Portraits  of  the  Popes: 
and  the  High-altar,  under  which 
rest  part  of  the  relics  of  S.  Paul, 
is  not  very  materially  injured. 
The  Facade,  decorated  with  Mo- 
saics 01  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
remains  entire ;  as  does  tiie  Colon- 
nade erected  by  Benedict  XIII: 
but  the  large  door  of  bronxe,  cast 
at  Constantinople,  was  partly 
melted  by  the  violence,  of  Uie  con- 
flagration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
these  ruins  without  deeply  regret- 
ting that  the  work  of  ceotunw, 
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ind  (he  most  aaeieot  BasOiea  of 
he  Christftui  wciid,  idiould  h&re 
)een  thus  rapidly  and  imaoooont^ 
il>ly  destroyed^. 

Chieta  di  S.  Pooh  aile  in 
interne.  Near  two  miles  beyond 
he  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul 
s  the  spot  where  this  great  Apes- 
le  sumred ;  and  where  consider 
"able  numbm  of  Christians  were 
»ecutedy  by  command  of  the 
Bmperor  Diodesian,  after  he  had 
employed  .them  in  building  his 
Baths.  On  this  spot,  (anciently 
uf  aquas  Saivitu,)  are  three 
Churches  :  the  first,  £f«.  Maria 
Scala  CcBlif  was  built  W  Vignola, 
and  is  thought  a  good  piece  of 
architecture:  the  inside,  an  octa- 
gon, contains  a  Mosaic,  by  Fran* 
eesco  Zucca,  of  the  School  of  Va- 
Bari;  said  to  be  the  first  thing 
of  its  kind  executed  in  good  taste, 
after  the  revival  of  the  Arts.  The 
second  Church,  that  of  Sainti 
Vincenzo  and  Anaetano,  contains 
Frescos  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  a 
Noli  me  tangere,  and  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour,  aU  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  but 
much  injured,  except  the  two  last. 
The  third  Church,  that  of  S.  Paul, 
was  built  bjr  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
and  does  htm  honour :  its  interior 
contains  two  Altars,  and  three 
Fountains  called  miraculous;  to- 
gether with  ten  Columns  of  rare 
marble',  which  ornament  the 
fountains  and  altars.  Here  is  a 
White  Stone,  on  which  S.  Paul 
is  supposed  to  have  been  decapi- 
tated:  and  here,  likewise,  is  a 
Picture  of  the  Crucifixion  of  S. 
Peter,  by  Guido;  which  appears 
to  have  been  finely  executed,  but 
is  now  much  spoiled. 

ExctwatioM  on  the  estate  of 

(a)  Architects  say,  the  hmms  of  cedar, 
>fr\vi«h  stipported  the  roof  of  8.  Paal'Sf  were 
so  prodigiously  thick  that  they  must  have 
smoaldered  for  days,  before  the  flames  burst 
forth:  and  it  is  eren  ooajectnred  that  a 
train  of  oombastibles  must  hare  been  em- 
ployed in  order  to  mslie  the  fire  eowmojiicate 
from  beam  to  beam. 


ike  deceased  Dueheie  </  Ckabkdt. 
Returning  firom  S.  Paolo  alia  tfe 
Fontaaa,  we  see*  on  tfae<  rig^t* 
not  far  distant  firom  the  Tomb  of 
CcBciliaMetella,  two  Excavations, 
which  have  reocntly  disclosed  the 
lower  part  of  two  ancient  Koman 
ViUas.  That  nearest  to  the  Tomb 
of  Coecilia  Metella  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Consul  Mar* 
cus  Procus,  or  his  Daughter ;  and 
liisplays  the  Shape  and  Walls  oC 
several  Rooms,  where  Ba«n-rtlim 
and  a  Statue  have  been  found; 
and  also  some  beautiful  Pavements. 
l^e  rooms  seem  to  have  been 
painted  like  those  at  PompeiL  The 
plan  of  this  Villa  is  discoverable^ 
so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  apart- 
ments were  small,  fhoug^  nume- 
rous. Here  was  found  Ancient 
Glass,  some  pieces  being  very 
thick,  others  very  thin,  and  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  VUla  on  tha 
hill  to  the  left  exhibits  Subter- 
ranean Arches,  above  which  are 
the  Foundations  of  a  square  Por- 
tico, once  supported,  as  it  seems, 
by  forty  stuccoed  pillars.  The 
centre  of  this  Portico  is  not  ex* 
cavated :  the  Walls  appear  to  have 
been  adorned  with  Paintings ;  and 
the  Floors  paved,  like  those  of  the 
opposite  Villa ;  which  was  disco- 
vered in  consequence  of  a  piece  of 
tessellated  pavement  being  worind 
out  of  a  mole-hill. 

Chiesa  di  8.  Urbano  alia  Caf- 
fardlcL  On  the  eminence  above 
the  Fountain  of  Egeria  is  a  Church 
dedicated  to  S.  Urbano  ;  and  ori- 
einally  an  ancient  Temple ;  which, 
from  the  old  name  of  the  spot, 
ad  CamtenaSy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  tne  Muses, 
till  the  discovery  (in  the  subter- 
ranean part   of  the  Building)  of 

The  Kin^  of  Eng^land  were,  before  the 
Reformation,  protectors  of  the  Basilica  of  S. 
PaaU  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  is  protector  of  §.  Peterr's,  the  Kin» 
of  Fnnce  of^  S.  CKovanni  in  Laterano,  ana 
the  Kinr  of  Spain  of  8«.  Maria  Maggtore. 
*  (r)  iVo  of  these  columns  ars  green  pox^ 
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an  Altar  inscribed  to  Bacchus,  by 
Apronianus,  interpreter  of  his 
m3r5teries,  and  exhibiting  the  Dio- 
nysiac  Serpent".  This  discbveiy 
led  antiquaries  to  change  thenr 
opinion,  and  conclude  that  the 
Temple  was  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus. Four  fluted  Composite  Co- 
lumns of  white  marble,  which 
appear  to  have  originally  sup- 
ported the  Portico,  or  vestibule, 
now  make  part  of  the  Exterior 
Wall  of  the  Church :  under  the 
Portico,  on  the  right  of  the  En- 
trance-door, is  the  Altar  inscribed 
to  Bacchus;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  (in  form  a  parallelo- 
gram) is  ornamented  with  a  fine 
Frieze  of  Stucco,  and  Medallions 
of  the  same  description  on  the 
Ceiling.  The  Ciypt,  where  the 
-Dionysiac  Altar  was  found,  merits 
notice,  as  it  probably  made  p^rt 
of  the  ancient  Temple. 

FontanadeUaDeaEgeria,  This 
Grotto,  according  to  Flaminius 
Vacca,  was  consecrated,  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  to  the  Wood-Nymphs ; 
and  the  water  which  supplied  its 
Fountain  was  the  Ovidian  Almo. 
At  the  upper  end  of  a  Grotto 
displaying  considerable  remains  of 
the  ojms  reticulatHm,  and  situated 
below  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  CafFarella,  (for- 
merly ad  Camoenas,)  are  remains 
of  a  Recumbent  Statue,  called 
Egeria,  though  supposed,  by  anti- 
quaries, to  represent  the  Almo  * ; 

(s)  The  JHonysia  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  originally  instituted  by  the 
Greeks;  though  afterwards  observed  by  the 
Ropaans.  Small  gold  baskets,  containing 
fruits  mingled  with  serj)ents,  were  sometimes 
carried  b^  noble  virgins  at  these  festivals. 
The  worshippers  imitated,  in  their  dress  and 
actions,  the  poerical  fictions  concerning  Bac- 
chus; i^iey  clothed  themselves  with  fauns' 
skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres ;  carrying  in 
their  hands  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes, 
and  crowning  their  heads  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  vine-leaves,  flowers,  &c.  And  the  lower 
clauses  of  the  modem  Romans  go  annually, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Mav,  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Caffarella;  where  they  carouse,  and 
crown  themselves  with  garlands  of  flowers ; 
thence  returning  to  Rome,  like  Bacchanals, 
dftncing  and  singing  to  various  instruments 
of  music.    This  festival  commmces  with  the 


and  round  the  Walls  are  Niches, 
apparently  made  for  the  receptioni 
of  other  statues.  This  is  denomi- 
nated /Ac  Ghrotto  of  Egeria:  but, 
as  it  seems  probable  that  there 
were  several  of  these  NymphtBa 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Almo,  and  as 
it  likewise  appears,  from  classic 
writers,  that  the  Fountain  of  Ege- 
ria was  near  the  ancient  Poila- 
Capena,  we  have  no  good  autho- 
rity for  calling  the  Fountain  in 
question  that  of  Ej^eria. 

Tempio  di  JRedkcolo,  or  more 
woperiy  Redeundo.  Beyond  the 
Fountain  called  that  of  Egeria, 
and  standing  in  the  same  valley, 
is  a  beautiful  small  Structure  of 
brick,  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
and  once  embellished  with  a  portico 
now  destroyed.  This  building  has 
long  been  denominated  Tempio  di 
RecUcolo,  or,  more  properly.  Re- 
deundo ;  which  Temple  was  erected 
when  Hannibal  raised  the  siege  of 
Rome  and  retinned  toward  Naples, 
and  therefore  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Return,  as  the  word  expresses: 
and  the  situation  of  the  structure 
in  question  on  a  spot  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  Hannibal's  Camp', 
would  establish  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Return,  did  not  Pliny  describe 
that  Temple  as  standing  to  the 
right  of  the  Via-Appia,  in  an  op- 
posite direction, 

Porta-Pia.  This  Gate,  built 
by  Pius  IV,  was  anciently  called 

dawn,  and  ends  about  mid^day.  The  lower 
classes  of  modem  Romans,  as  already  men- 
tioned, retain  many  of  the  religious  customs 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  therefore  this  annual 
festival  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  S*.  Urbano  alia  CafFarella  having 
been  originally  a  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

(0  The  ^qua  Mercvrii,  with  which  Roman 
shopkeepers  blessed  their  goods. 

(t?)  Near  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  on  the  left,  is  a  small  rivulet, 
which  being  impeded  in  its  course,  has  formed 
a  Marsh :  beyond  this  rivulet  is  a  gradual 
ascent  to  the  Chapel  of  Domine  auo  vadis, 
where  the  road  divides  into  two  orancbes ; 
that  on  the  left  leading  to  the  Tempio  di 
Redeundo:  and  from  the  coromencenaent  of 
the  Marsh  to  this  Temple,  and  perhaps  far- 
ther, appears  to  h^ve  b^en  the  site  of  Hanni- 
bal's Camp. 
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Porta-Nomeniana;  because  it  led 
to  Nomentum. 

Chiesa  di  8,  Agnese  fuori  di 
Porta-Pia.  This  Edifice,  which 
is  about  one  mile  firom  Rome,  was 
erected  Ify  Constantine  over  the 
grave  of  S.  Agnes,  at  the  desire 
of  his  Daughter  Oonstantia.  A 
Corridor,  containing  forty  -  five 
steps  of  fine-  marble,  leads  down 
into  the  Church  ;  and  on  the  Walls- 
of  this  Conidor  are  ancient  In- 
scriptions. The  Nave  is  supported 
by  sixteen  antique  Columns ;  two 
of  which  are  pavonazzo,  beauti- 
fully fluted ;  and  the  only  specimen 
of  the  kind  now  to  be  met  with 
at  Rome.  Four  other  Colunms, 
near  tiie  High-altar,  are  of  rare 
marble  ;  and  those  which  support 
the  Baldacchino  are  of  the  finest 
porphyry.  The  High-altar  is  com- 
posed of  precious  marbles,  and 
oiriched  with  two  antique  Cande- 
labra of  bronze  gilt ;  under  it  lie 
the  ashes  of  S.  Agnes.  The  Cha- 
pel of  the  Madonna  contains  a 
beautiful  antique.  Candelabrum, 
and  a  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

Chiesa  di  S*^.  Costanza.  Near 
the  Church  of  S.  Agnes  is  that 
of  S\  Costanza;  defeated,  by 
Constantine,  to  Christian  worship, 
that  it  mi^ht  serve  as  a  burial- 
place  for  his  daughter.  This  ele- 
gant Rotondo,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  lemple  conse- 
crated to  Bacchus,  still  retains  its 
ancient  form.  The  Cupola  is  sup- 
ported by  twenty-four  granite  Co- 
lumns, placed  in  a  double  circle ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  Church  is 
an  elevated  Platform,  on  which  the 
Pagan  Altar  seems  formerly  to 
have  stood,  and  where  the  remains 
of  S.  Costanza  afterwards  rested. 

(u)  Beyond  tlie  Chnrch  of  S.  Costanza,  on 
tlie  right,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Villa-Ruffini, 
is  a  Colnmbariam,  recently  discovered,  and 
containing  a  large  number  of  cinerary  urns, 
haman  bonen,  and  inscriptions.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  public  burial-place. 

(tr)  The  Martian  Aqueduct,  an  Etruscan 
work,  merito  notice,  <m  accoant  of  its  great 


That  part  of  the  Ceiling  nearest  to 
the  curcular  wall  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  ancient  Mosaics,  repre- 
senting a  Vintage,  Birds,  and  Ara- 
besques ;  and  apparently  executed 
when  the  arts  were  in  their  high- 
est perfection.  The  porphyry  Sar- 
cophagus, ornamented  with  Qovs 
and  Grapes,  which  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  was  taken  from 
this  Temple. 

Adjoining  to  the  Church  of  S*. 
Costanza  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  Structure  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Hippodrome,  built  by  Con- 
stantine". 

A  little  further  on,  is  the  Villa^ 
Faonte,  where  it  is  believed  that 
Nero  put  an  end  to  his  existence  ; 
and,  about  one  mile  from  this 
Villa,  is  the  Ponte  Lamentano,  an- 
ciently Pons  Nomentanus,  near 
which  are  remains  of  two  Sepul- 
chres ;  that  on  the  left  seems  to 
have  been  the  Tomb  of  Meneniw 
Agrippa,  and  now  serves  as  a 
shelter  for  oxen;  the  other  is 
nearly  destroyed.  Immediately  be- 
hind these  tombs  rises,  in  an  am- 
phitheatricalform,  the  Mons  Sacer; 
whither  the  Plebeians  *  retired,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  260,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Sicinius  ;  till  persuaded  to 
return,  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
above-named  Menenius  A^ppa: 
and  whither  they  again  retired,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  305,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tyranny  of  Appiua 
Claudius. 

Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  This 
Edifice,  originally  one  of  the  ar- 
ches of  the  Martian'',  Tepulan, 
and  Julian  aqueduct,  was  made 
into  a  City-gate  by  Aurelian ;  who. 
called  it  Porto- CW/a^ina,  because 
it  leads  to  Collatia,  where  Lucretia 
killed  herself  \ 

antiquity;  as  the  Aqva  Martia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the 
Lake  Fucinus,  (above  thirty  miles  distant,) 
by  Ancus  Martius. 

Qr)  This  Gate,  according  to  the  Inscription 
it  Dears,  must  have  been  reconstructed  b/ 
Honorius. 
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Bamliea  di  8.  Lorenzo.  About 
one  mile  from  the  Grate  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo is  this  Church ;  which  was 
erected  by  Constantme  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Temple  conse- 
erated  to  Neptune,  of  which  there 
mee  considerable  and  beautiful  re- 
mains :  namely,  the  six  Pillars  of 
the  Portico,  four  of  which  are 
fluted ;  two  Pillars  of  green  por* 
phyry  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tri- 
Dunabehind  the  High-altar';  four 
of  red  porphyry,  which  support 
tile  Balaacohino;  a  l&ne  antique 
Cornice  round  the  Tribuna;  ten 
•  fluted  Columns  of  paronazzo, 
partly  buried  in  the  earth,  two  of 
them  haying  Mihtary  Capitals, 
tiie  other  eight  Corinthian  Capi- 
tals  beautifully  executed ;  twenty- 
two  Columns*  of  oriental  granite, 
which  support  the  Nave ;  together 
with  some  Very  Ancient  Pave- 
ment, and  some  of  the  time  of 
Oonstantine.  To  the  right,  on  en- 
tering the  Church,  is  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, ornamented  with  Bctssi-rilievi 
re{»'esenting  an  ancient  Marriage- 
ceremony  !  and,  behind  the  High- 
altar  is  another  Sarcophagus  mih 
Bacchanalilin  emblems.  "Die  ashes 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  other  Christian 
Martyrs,  rest  here. 

Poria-Maggiore.  This  Gate, 
formerly  called  Prame^ttna,  is  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  Castellum  of 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which  con- 
veyed three  streams  of  Water  to 
Rome:  two  coming  forty-five  miles, 
and  the  third  above  sixty.  It  is 
practicable,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder, 
to  ascend  into  this  Aqueduct  at 
the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  an- 
ei«it  Porta-PrcenesHna  seems  to 
have  been  so  called  because  it  led 
to  Prseneste;  and  the  modem 
name  might,  probaWy,  have  been 

Cy)  Tlie  Lizard  and  the  Frog  of  the  Spar- 
tan architects,  already  mentioned,  are  said 
to  be  discoverable  on  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  Tribuna. 

f «)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassua  says,  "  Co- 
Ylolanus,when  he  threatened  Rome  the  second 
tuae,  encamped  about  thirty  stades  from  that 


given  because  the  G«te  stands  in 
the  road  to  S'.  Maria  Mag^ore. 

About  three  miles  distant  from 
the  PortarMaggiore,  and  paralkl 
with  the  ancient  Via-Pnenestiiia, 
is  a  spot  called  Tor  de^'ScMmn; 
where,  among  other  ruins,  are  re- 
mains of  -a  Temple,  the  subterra- 
nean part  of  which  particulariy 
merits  notice. 

Porta  8,  Giovannis  This  Gate, 
formerlv  caUed  Celimomiana^  from 
being  placed  on  the  Mon9-Caflutg, 
was  restored  by  Gregofy  XIII,  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
deUa  Porta. 

The  road  b^ond  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni  exhibits  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  Claudian,  Tepulan, 
and  Martian  Aqueducts ;  together 
with  several  ancient  tombs:  and 
previous  to  passing  the  Acqua 
Santa,  formerly  called  SaltOare, 
we  find  a  small,  square,  brick 
Edifice,  adorned  with  Doric  Co- 
lumns, and  supposed  to  hiite  been 
the  Temple  of  Fbrtufue  MuHebris 
erected  bv  the  }loman  Senate,  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  Matrons,  on 
the  spot  where  Veturia  and  Vo- 
lumnia  overcame  the  determina- 
tion of  Ceriolanus  ".  This  Temple 
is  supposed  to  have  been  restored 
by  Faustina  the  youi^er ;  because 
we  see,  on  the  reverse  of  her  silver 
medals,  a  figure  of  Fortune  with 
this  legend : 

FOUTVNM  MtLIEBRI. 

Further  on,  to  the  right,  and  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  isalai^ 
farm,  belonging  to  the  Torlonia 
family,  and  called  Roma  Vecchia; 
but,  probaWy,  nothing  more  than 
an  ancient  Roman  ViUage;  (as  the 
suburbs  of  the  City  could  soaroe 

City,  on  the  road  leading  to  Taseulum  :**  and 
the  same  writer  adds,  **  that  the  Temple  of 
Female  Fortune  was  erected  on  this  spot,  by 
the  Roman  Senate  and  People ;  and  her  Sta- 
tues, two  in  number,  (on»  presented  by  the 
Roman  Ladies,  the  other  by  the  Senate  and 
PeopleO  placed  in  the  Xeinple,**^ 
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have  ex:lefl4ed  »o  fkr;>  ^bore, 
amosg  other  ruins,  are  the  remauis 
of  a  'Dieatre,  Duekf,  and  Reser* 
Toirs  of  BathSy  one  of  them  b^ng' 
full  of  watar:  they  precisely  re- 
semble  the  Sette  SaUe  of  thefiaths 
of  Titus*.  B^ond  these  reser-* 
Toirs,  and  still  further  to  the  right, 
is  a  peculiarly  shaped  Tomb,  which 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Coecilia 
MeteUa. 

OATXa  OF  ROMB,  NOT  ALRBADY 
MXNTIONBD. 

Porta-Angelica,  built  by  Pius 
IV.  Near  this  Gate  passed  the 
Via '  Triumphaiis,  which  caihe 
down  firom  the  Clwus  Cinn€B,  a 
part  of  the  Janiculum,  now  caUed 
Monte-Mario. 

Porta-Laiina,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Porta-Ftrentina* 

Poria'Pinditna^  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  palace  (tf 
the  PiBcian  family  which  stood  near 
it,  and  from  whom  the  whole  Hill 
was  called  Mons-Pincitu. 

Pariii-Portesef  so  denominated 
from  the  magnificent  Harbour  d 
Porto,  consfucted  by  Claudius. 
The  gardens,  which  Julius  Ceesav 
bequeathed  to  the  people,  are  su^)- 
posed  to  hare  been  near  this 
Gate. 

Porta  eU  8.  Panerazio,  anci- 
ently called  Aurelia.  By  this  Gate 
Trajan*8  Aqueduct  entm  Rome : 
its  coinrse  is.  thbrty-five  miles ;  and 
in  consequence  of  having  been 
renewed  and  augmented  hy  Paid 
V,  it  is  now  call^  Acqua-Paolo. 

The  most  frequented  roads  which 
led  to  Rome  are  supposed  to  have 
had  double  Gates;  one  being  al- 
lotted to  those  persons  who  en^ 
tered  the  City*  and  the  other  to 
those  who  quitted  it.  Thus  the 
ancient  Carmental  Gate  was  dou- 


ble;'« afid  from  the  rij|^  hand  mdd 
marched  out  the  FahiiV  At  each 
Gate  a  bronze  statue  of  some  god» 
or  tutelar  genius,  seems  to  £iTe 
been  placed:  and  Lucretius  men- 
tions that  the  right  hands  of  these 
statues  were  perceptibly  worn  by 
the  frequent  kisses  of  passengers. 
*  The  Gates  of  Borne  are  now 
twelve  in  niunber. 

WALLS  OV  BOlfB. 

The  oriflinal  Walls  of  Rome,  ai 
we  are  torn  by  Dionysius  of  Hati* 
camassus,  were  made  with  roa^ 
stones  placed  carelessly  one  upon 
another:  but  Tarquinius  PrisciM 
erected  Walls  of  stones  cut  square 
and  l^mooth,  each  one  being  suiB- 
eiently  large  to  load  a  car.  He 
likewise  added  to  this  defence  an 
Agger,  or  broad  Rampart  of  ear^ 
bcnrdered  by  a  deep  and  wide  Ditch. 
Antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  hia 
Ag^er ;  though  vestiges  of  thi« 
fortification  are  said  to  exist  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  to  the  north- 
east of  Dioolesian's  Baths.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  Agger  constructed  by 
Servins  Tullius,  (who  enclosed  the 
rest  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Vittiinaly 
and  the  Esquiline  Hills,)  are,  as 
aheady  noticed,  verv  apparent,  un- 
do* the  Terrace  of  the  Casino-Bar- 
berini,  in  the  Domain  of  Salfust; 
and  leading  from  the  Iron  Gate  of 
that  Casino  to  the  Mound  called 
Campus  Sceleratus,  is  another 
Rampart  of  earth,  which  seems  to 
have  been  either  a  continuation  of 
Servius  Tullius's  Agger,  or  part  d 
that  previously  made  oy  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  These  Aggers  probably 
extended  from  the  Salarian  to  thef 
Esquiline  Gates ;  because  this 
quarter  of  Rome  was,  by  natin«r 
undefended.  Aurelian  enclosed  the 


(a)  Aoeording  to  some  opinions  these  rauu 
made  part  of  tbe  uieient  Pagut  JtemoMu$i 
out,  according  to  ^thers,  they  are  nothinf 
more  than  the  reibains  of  an  immeasa  Vi|l«» 
?recioag  marbles,  etfttoes,  busts*  wid  ssroo* 


phagl*  have  been  found  here. 
(S)  The  MoM-PineiustMi  t]M.lf(MM-fl«rf«« 


are  sjrnenjrmoue. ' 
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Camput  Martim,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  extent  of  the  City: 
indeed,  Vopiscus  asserts,  that  Au- 
relian's  Wall  was  near  fifty  Roman 
miles  in  drcumference '.  How  far 
this  assertion  merits  credit  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining :  but  the 
pfi«sent  Walls  of  Rome  are  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  from  fifteen- 
to  sixteen  Roman  miles  in  circum- 
ference, comprehending  that  part 
erected  by  L«)  IV,  about  the  ye'ar 
850,to  enclose  ihtMons-  Vaticanus^ 
and  secure  S.  Peter*s  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens.  Bio- 
nysius  of  HtUicamassus  records, 
XhaA.  Rome,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  after  the  expulsion  of -her 
kin^,  was  about  the  size  of  Athens. 
Pliny  mentions  the  Walls  of  the 
first-named  city  as  being,  in  the 
dajs  of  Titus,  rather  more  than 
thirteen  Roman  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and,  therefore,  previous 
to  the  extension  of  the  Walls  by 
Aurelian,  they  could  scarce  have 
contained  above  one  million  of 
persons ;  and  consequently  the  au- 
thors who  compute  the  population 
of  ancient  Rome  at  four  millions, 
must  have  included  the  suburbs, 
which  unquestionably  were  im- 
mense*. Between  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  and  the  Porta- Pinciana' 
.the  present  Walls  seem  to  have 
been  repaired  in  the  Saracenic 
manner ;  from  the  Porta- Pinciana 
to  the  Porta-Salara  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of 
Belisarius :  between  the  Porta-Pia 
and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  they 
display  a  specimen  of  the  style  of 
building  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ; 
as,  near  the  former  Gate,  there  is 
in  the  Wall  a  Quadrangular  Pro- 
jection, supposed  to  be  remains  of 
Barracks  erected  by  him  for  his 
Pretorian  Guards  ^  and  afterwards 

^  ((£)  Vopisens  was  contemporary  witk  Aure- 
lian;  bat  is  supposed  to  be  ucorrect 

Q;)  Dionjrsius  of  Halieamassas  says,  **  It 
isdiflbsaU  to  determine  the  extent  of  Rome, 
beoansM  the  magnificent  baildings  on  the  sides 
Of  the  highways  teem  to  be  a  continoed  City/* 


converted  into  part  of  the  City- 
walls  hy  Constantine,  at  Honorius. 
TheWalls  near  the  PortarMaggiore 
were  probably  built,  or  r^aired 
during  the  thirteenth  century*  wlien 
that  Gate  was  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  Arches  of  the  Ca^tellum  of 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct.  The  Walls 
extending  from  iheAnyMtheatrum 
Castrense  to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
and  onward  in  that  direction,  are 
supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Ho- 
nonus:  as  indeed  are  the  greater 
part  of  the  Walls  which  now  sur- 
round Rome :  though,  in  some 
places,  and  particularly  between 
the  Porta-Pia  and  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  there  are  portions  oi 
these  WaJls  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  very  remote  antiquity. 

BRIDGES  OF  RGICE. 

Pons  Mlius,  now  Ponte  S, 
Angeh.  This  fine  Bridge,  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  iBlius 
Adrianus,  and  therefore  called 
P(m8  Mliu8,  was  repaired  by  Cle- 
ment IX,  who,  under  the  directioa 
of  Bernini,  added  the  Balus- 
trades and  Statues,  which  still  re- 
main. 

Pons  TriumpIialU,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  Roman  generals  passed 
over  this  Bridge,  when  they  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
It  is  now  destroyed ;  but  its  re- 
mains may  be  discovered-  between 
the  Castle  of  S.  An^elo  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  de*  Fioren- 
tini  when  the  Tiber  is  low. 

Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  called 
Pons  Janiculeneis,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Janiculum 
Hill.  According  to  some  opinions, 
this  Bridge  was  built  by  Trajan; 
and,  according  to  others,  by  An- 
toninus Pius.    It  was  repaired  by 

{f)  Now  closed  up. 

(jf)  Part  of  the  Ca$tnm  Ptrntorimm  may  br 
traced  in  a  Vineyard  adjoining  to  the  City- 
walls  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  in  shape  a 
parallelogram,  sarroonded  by  a  doable  aggtr  : 
It  had  fonr  entrances* 
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Sixtus  IV,   and,  in  consequence, 
called  by  his  name« 

Pons  Fahridus,  now  Ponte  dei 
quattro  CapL  This  Bridge  was 
constructed,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
690,  byFabricius,  Curator  Viarum 
(inspector  of  roads',)  and  called 
Quattro  Capi  from  four  Henhse  of 
Janus  Quadrifrons,  with  which  it 
was  ornamented  \ 

Pons  Cestius,  now  Ponte  di  8. 
Bartolommeo.  This  Bridge  was 
constructed  by  Cestius,  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  and  repaired, 
about  the  year  367  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Pons  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius, 
broken  down,  and  now  called 
Ponte  Potto.  This  was  the  first 
Edifice  of  its  kind  which  the  an- 
cient Romans  built  of  stone.  The 
Censor  Fulvius  is  supposed  t6 
have  begun,  and  Scipio  Africanus 
and  L.  Mummius  to  hare  finished 
it.  Julius  III,  and  Gregory  XIII, 
repaired  this  Bridge ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary inundations  of  the  Ti- 
ber, during  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  totally  destroyed  it. 

Qi)   The   four    Hermn   which  originally     one  or  two,  beinff  placed  behind  •  door,  it  i« 
drnamentecl  this  Bridge  may  gtill  be  discovered     not  easy  to  find  them, 
lying  on  the  groand  in  its  yicinity ;  though 


Pons  SMteius,  This  Bridge, 
the  first  thrown  over  the  Tiber, 
was  the  work  of  Ancus  Martins ; 
and  acquired  the  name  of  Subli" 
cius  from  the  wooden  piles  which 
supported  it.  On  this  Bridge  Ho- 
ratiiis  Codes  stopped  the  army 
of  Porsena,  till  the  Romans  had 
broken  down  that  part  which  was 
behind  their  gallant  Leader ;  who 
then  threw  himself  into  the  river, 
and  swani  to  Rome.  After  that 
event,  the  planks  were  laid  across, 
without  bemg  fixed  with  nails,  that 
they  might  be  removed,  in  case 
of  sudden  danger.  This  Bridge 
was  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by 
M.  ^milius  Lepidi;^;  and  after* 
wards  by  Antoninus  Pius :  but  an 
inundation,  in  the  year  780,  broke  ' 
it  down ;  and  under  Nicolas  V  it 
was  wholly  destroyed.  From  this 
Bridge  the  bodies  of  Conmiodus 
and  Heliogabalus  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber ;  and  when  that  river  is 
low,  the  remains  of  the  Founda- 
tions of  the  Bridge  may  be  seen 
from  Ripa-grande. 
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Chapter  VII. 
It  O  M  E. 

Basilica  di  S..Pietro— Obelisk— Fountaina— Colonnades— Covered  Galkriesr-Veatibulfr-Ex- 
tfirior  dimensions^nd  decorations  of  the  Church- Interior  dimcAsions,  &c»— Subterranean 
Church— Ascent  to  the  Cupola  and  the  top  of  S.  Peter's— Old  Sacristy— New  Sacristy— 
Vaticano— Museo-Chiaramottti— Museo  Pio-Clementino— Libreria  Vaticano— Chiesa  della 
Triniti  de'  Monti— Obelisk— Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Cappuccini— Palazzo-Barberini'-Chiesa  di 
S«.  Maria  della  Vittoria— Fontana  di  Termine— Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea— Palaxao-Potttificio— 
Palaxzo-Rospisrliosi— Garden  of  ditto— Fontana  di  Trevi— Chiese  di  S».  Maria  d«a  Popolo 
— S.  Carlo  al  Corso— S.  Lorenxo  in  Lueina — S.  Ignaxio — de*  S.  S.  Apostoli— d.i  S«.  Maria 
— di  Loretto— Gesii— S.  Andrea  della  Valle— della  Trinitk  de'  Pelefriai^-^i  S.  Carlo  a 
Catenani— S.  GioYanni  de'  Fiorentini^S*.  Maria  in  VaUicella — S*.  Maria  della  Pace— S. 
Agostino— PaftizziBorghese— Sciarra— Doria— Bracciano — Colonna— Giustiniani — Chiesa 
di  S.  Luigi  di  Francia — Palazzi  Massimi— Braschi — ^Farnese — Spada — Mattei — Gosta- 
guti — ^Falconieri — ^Famesina — Corsini — Accademia  di  S.  Luca — Hospitals — ^Mossuc  Ma- 
nufacture—Artists—Medical Men— Bankers— Theatres— Carnival— Festi^il  on  the  Monte- 
Testaccio— Amusements  daring  Lent — Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week— BaaCer^sy^ 
other  Dajrs  on  which  the  Pope  ofliciates  in  publiei — ^Entertainments  givoi  to  the  £m- 
paror  of  Anatria— Pxoteatant  Chapel— Hotels— Uat  of  Objects  best  worth  natiee,  as  they 
lie  contiguons  to  each  other— Promenades— Villas  OUgiati,  Boi^toese,  Ladonsia,  Albanii 
and  Mattei — Church  of  S.  Onofrio — Fontana-Paolina— Villaa  Doria-Pamfili,  Madaou* 
•  and  MelUni. 


Basilica  di  S;  Pietro.  S.  Pe- 
ter's is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a  gentle  acclivity,  in  an  immense 
'  Piazza  of  an  oval  form,  once  the 
Circus  of  Nero.  *  Its  "  centre  is 
adorned  with  an  Obelisk  of  red 
Effljptian  Granite;  the  on]y  one 
at  Home  which  has  been  preserved 
entire:  it  was  transported  from 
Heliopolis  to  Ostia  by  order  of 
Caligula;  and  afterwards  placed, 
by  Nero,  in  his  Circus  * :  it  mea- 
sures one  hundred^  and  twenty-six 
Paris  feet  from  the  ground  to  tiie 
top  of  the  cross ;  and  was  erected 
by  Sixtus  V,  under  the  direction 
of  Fontana;  who,  in  order  to 
raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in  which 
it  lay  buried,  contrived  forty-one 
machines  with -strong  ropes  and 
iron  rollers;  and  though  all  the 
powers  of  these  machines  were 
applied  at  once,  by  means  of  eight 


hundred  men  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  horses,  the  work  was 
not  accomplished  under  eight  days: 
and  to  transport  the  Qbelisk  to 
the  place  where  it  npw  stands, 
though  only  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  cost 
four  months'  labour.  But  the 
greatest  proof  of  Fontana^s  skill  in 
mechanics  was  displayed  when  he 
elevated  this  stupendous  mass, 
and  fixed  "it  in  its  present  situation, 
by  the  aid  of  machines  consisting 
of  fifty-two  powers,  all  of  which 
were  applied  at  the  same  moment, 
in  obedience  to  preconcerted  sig- 
nals. Having  been  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  was  placed, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  and  the  dischai^e  of  cannon 
from  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  on 
the  backs  of  four  lions,  without 
any  cement;  its  own  weight  being 


(0  This  Obelisk  is  a  single  piece  of  gra-  Nuncoreus,  the  son  of  Sesostris;  and  dedi- 

nite,  seventy-six  Paris  feet  m   length,  but  cated,  by  Caligula,  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 

without  hieroglyphics;  it  was  cut  out  of  the  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed 

quarries  of  byene,  erected  at  Heliopolis  by  it  to  Rome  are  giyen  by  Pliny,  X»*.  16,  CapM 
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sufficient  to  ensure  it  from  foiling. 
Report  says,  however,  that  Fon- 
tana  neaily  miscarried  in  this  last 
operation ;  the  ropes  haying 
stretched  sfo  much  more  than  he 
expected,  that  the  Ohehsk  could 
not  have  been  raised  hijgh  enough 
to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if  an  Eng- 
lish sailor,  at  a  time  when  every 
spectator  was  restricted  from 
speaking,  lest  the  signals  should 
not  be  UMeard  by  the  workmen,  had 
not,  in  defiance  to  this  cxrder, 
called  out — "Wet  the  ropes;" 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  Obelisk  in  consequence  raised' 
to  its  destined  height.  One  of  the 
beautiful  Fountains  of  this  Piazza 
was  erected  by  Innocent  VIII; 
the  other  by  Clement  X;  and 
the  Colonnades  (a  master-piece 
of  architecture)  were  built  by 
Bernini,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Alexander  VII.  Their  form  is 
semi-circular ;  and  they  consist  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  large 
Doric  Columns  of  travertino,  in- 
termixed with  Pilasters,  and  form- 
ing, on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a 
Triple'  Porticoj .  that  in  the  centre 
being  sufficiently  spacious  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  each  other.  The 
height  of  these  Colonnades  is  six- 
ty-one Paris  feet,  the  breadth  fifty- 
six,  and  on  the  entablature  is  a  Ba- 
lustrade ornamented  with  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  statues,  each 
being  about  eleven  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.  The  Fountains  were 
made  after  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Mademo ;  they  throw  a  consider- 
able body  of  water  nine  feet  high ; 
and  the  circular  Basins  which  re- 
ceive this  water  are  entire  pieces 
of  oriental  granite,  fifty  feet  in 
circumference.  Beyond  the  Co- 
lonnades are  two  magnificent  co- 
vered Galleries,  or  Cloisters,  each 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Paris  feet . 
in  length,  and  leading  to  the  Ves- 
tibule of  the  Basilica,  which  stands 


on  the  summit  of  a  noble  Jftight  of 
steps,  adorned  with  Statues  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by  Mino  di 
Fiesole.  The  Vestibule  (which  is 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Paris 
feet  in  length,  by  thir^-scven  wide 
and  sixty-two  .high)  contains 
Equestrian  Statues  of  Constantine 
and  Charlemagne*;  together  with 
a  celebrated  Mosaic,  by  Giotto, 
called  La  Namcdla  di  8.  Pietro. 
The  Front  of  the  Basilica,  three 
hundred  and  seventy  Paris  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  foriy- 
«ine  in  height,  was  bjult  according 
to  the  designs  of  Carlo  Mademo ; 
and  is  ornamented  with  immense 
Corinthian  Columns  and  Pilasters 
of  travertino ;  eadi  Column  be- 
ing ^ght  feet  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  ei^hlrv-eight  feet  high» 
base  and  capital  inclusive.  The 
front  is  terminated  with  a  Balus- 
trade surmounted  by  thirteen  co- 
lossal Statues,  seventeen  feet  in 
height,  and  representing  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Apostles.  The 
Basso-rilievo,  under  the  Balcony 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  by 
Buonvicino,  and  represents  oux* 
Saviour  givii^  the  keys  to  S. 
Peter.  The  Centre  Door  of  the 
Church  is  .  bronze,  ornamented 
ymth  Bassi-riltevi ;  and  was  made 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Eugenius 
IV ;  and  over  this  Door  is  a  Basso^ 
rilievo,  by  Bernini,  representing 
our  Saviour  intrusting  the  care  of 
his  Flock  to  S.  Peter,  The  cir- 
cumstance of  that  Apostle  having 
been  buried  in  the  Circus  of  Nero 
induced  Constantine  to  erect,  over 
his  remains,  a  spacious"  Church  ; 
which,  after  standing  eleven  cen- 
turies, at  length  fell  into  decay,  and 
Nicholas  V  began  to  re-buM  it, 
about  the  vear  1450,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Rosellini  and  Alberti : 
his  successors,  however,  discon- 
tinued the  work,  till  the  Pontificate 
of  Paul  II,  under  whom  it  was  re- 


(H)  The  statae  of  Cbarlemagne  is  by  Agostmo  Cornaccbini,  i^d  fhat 
of  Constaal^ae  hj  Berami. 

O  2 
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sumed.  Julius  II  Celected  Pope 
about  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Paul)  chose  the  famous  Bfa- 
mante  as  his  architect;  who  form- 
ed the  design  of  erecting  a  Cupola 
in  the  centre  of  the  Edifice.  On 
the  demise  of  Julius  and  Bra- 
mante,  Leo  X  ihtrusted  the  work 
to  Raphael,  and  other  persons: 
after  their  death  Paul  III  chose 
Sangallo  as  his  architect;  and  upon 
the  decease  of  this  artist,  com- 
mitted the  work  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  made  a  new  design  for 
uie  Cupola:  he  likewise  intended 
to  have  erected  a  portico,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Pantheon;  but 
deam  frustrated  his  purpose.  Suc- 
ceeding architects,  however,  were 
directed  to  go  on  with  his  Cupola ; 
which  was  completed  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  Carlo 
Mademo  finished  the  other  part  of 
the  Basilica,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Paul  V ;  and  Pius  VI  erected  the 
new  sacristy.  Michael  Angelo  in- 
tended to  have  built  S.  Peter's  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  but 
Carlo  Mademo  followed  the  plan 
of  Bramante,  and  made  a  Latin 
one.  In  the  year  1694,  this  Edi- 
fice was  supposed  to  have  cost 
47,000,000  Roman.  c(pwns;  and 
much  more  has  been  since  ex- 
pended for  the  Mosaics,  the  new 
Sacristy,  ^. 

The  mterior  length  of  S.  Peter's 
from  the  Entrance-door  to  the  end 
of  the  Tribuna,  is  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  English  feet ;  the  breadth 
of  the  Nave  two  hundred  and  seven, 
the  breadth  of  the  Cross  seventy- 
nine,  the  diameter  of  the  Cu- 
pola one  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 

(/)  These  dimensions  are  taken  from  a  Ma- 
nnscript,  hung  up  in  the  lower  gallery  of  the 
Capola.  ^  ' 

According  to  Vasi,  the  interior  length,  from 
the  Entrance  of  the  Basilica  to  that  part  of 
the  Trihnna  immediately  below  the  Chair  of 
S.  Peter,  is,  Paris  feet,  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five— the  breadth  of  the  Great  Nave 
eighty-two  feet,  and  its  height  one  hundred 
and  forty-two— the  breadth  of  each  Side  Aisle 
twenty  feetr-the  circumference  of  each  of  the 
four  PiUan  which  support  the  Cupola  two 


the  height,  from  the  Pavement  to 
the  first  Gallery,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  to  the  second  GaJler}-, 
two  hundred  and  forty,  to  the  re- 

fresentation  of  the  Deity  in  the 
iantem,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  and  to  the  summit  of  the 
exterior  Cross,  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet*.  So  admirably 
proportioned  is  this  Basilica,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  inunense  size, 
no  person,  at  first  sight,  perceives 
the  dimensions  to  be  reniarkably 
large ;  and  the  Statues  of  Children, 
which  support  the  Vases  for  holy 
water,  do  not  appear  more  than 
three  feet  in  hei^t,  though  they 
are  really  gigantic.  The  interior 
of  this  master-piece  of  human  ge- 
nius is  incrusted  with  rare  and 
beautiful  marbles,  adorned  with 
the  finest  Pictures  in  Mosaic  exist- 
ing, and  supported  by  an  immense 
number  of  magnificent  Columns, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  an- 
tique ;  and  seven,  if  report  speak 
true,  were  taken  fi-om  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Pavement  is  marble, 
and  very  handsome. 

The  Sacra  Confessione  was  de- 
signed by  Carlo  Mademo,  and  is 
encircled  by  a  beautiful  Balustrade, 
composed  of  splendid  marbles,  and 
decorated  with  above  an  hundred 
superb  and  elegant  Lamps,  which 
are  always  burning.  A  Double 
Staircase  leads  down  to  the  interior 
part;  which  is  incrusted  with  a 
profusion  of  precious  marbles,  and 
embellished  by  Statues  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  and  other  appropriate 
ornaments :  but  here,  in  1822,  was 
erected  (to  the  regret  of  every  per- 
son  of    taste")    a   semi-colossal 

hundred  and  six  feet,  and  their  height  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet— the  diameter  of 
the  Cupola  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet— and 
the  height,  from  the  pavement  under  the  Cu- 
pola to  the  extremity  of  the  cross  on  its  sum- 
mit, four  hundred  and  twcnty-foor  feet. 

(m)  It  is  said  that  Canova  shed  tears  on 
being  directed  to  place  the  Statue  in  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  remains  of  Pius  VI,  illus- 
trious for  the  patience  and  resignation  he  dis- 
played in  adversity,  have  been  lately  deposited 
sear  the  Cappella  della  Sacra  Comesnone, 
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Statue,  by  Canova,  of  fiua  VI ; 
representing  the  Poi^iff  on  his 
knees  before  the  magnificent  Gates 
of  bronze  gilt  which  enclose  what- 
ought,  properly  speaking,  to  be 
called  the  Sacra  Confessione ;  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  ancient  Ora- 
tory built  over  the  grave  of  S. 
Peter ;  and  in  this  small  Chapel 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  that 
Apostle.  The  sumptuous  Baldac- 
chino  which  canopies  the  High- 
altar  was  erected  by  Urban  vfll, 
after  the  designs  of  Bernini ;  and 
is  made  of  bronze  gilt,  and  near 
ninety  feet  high.  The  designs  for 
the  Mosaics  in  the  Cupola  under 
which  the  Baldacehino  stands; 
were  drawn  by  Giuseppe  d' Aipino ; 
and  the  Evangelists  particularly 
merit  notice ;  as  do  the  Statue  of 
S.  Andrew-  near  the  High-altar, 
by  Du  Quesnoy,  and  that  "of  S. 
Domenico,  by  Le  Gros.  The 
bronze  Statue  of  S.  Peter  is  said  to 
have  been  cast  during  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  the  Great,  from 
the  fragments  of  a  demolished 
statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  middle  Nave 
is  the  Tribuna,  decorated  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  and  containing  the  Chair  of 
S.  Peter;  above  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  represented  in  painted 
glass,  in  the  form  of  a  Dove.  On 
each  side  of  the  Tribuna  is  a  mag- 
nificent Monument;  that  on  the 
right,  by  Bernini,  being  in  memory 
of  Urban  VIII,  (whose  Statue  is 
finely  executed  in  bronze ;)  and 
that  0^1  the  left  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  executed  by^ 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  in  memory  * 
of  Paul  III : !  I  it  represents  Pru-  - 
dence  as  an  old  woman  ^  and  Jus- 
tice as  a  girl,  so  beautiful  that  a 

(a)  These  Mosaics,  called  Aoman,  consist 
of  small  pieces  of  glass  (^some  of  them  beinf 
scarcely  larger  than  pios'  lieads)  tinctured 
with  all  the  different  degrees  of  colour  neces- 
sary to  form  a  picture :  and,  when  the  moisaics 
are  finished,  they  are  polished  in  the  same 
manner  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on  which 
these  vitreons  particles  are  placed  consists  of 


Spaniard,  Pygmalion  like,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  this 
Statue ;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  clothed  with  a  bronze  gar- 
ment. Near  the  Tribuna  is  the 
Tomb  of  Alexander  VIII,  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  Basso-riltevo,  by 
Angelo  Rossi ;  and  over  the  Altar 
of  S.  Leo  the  Great,  between  Co- 
lumns of  red  oriental  granite,  is  an 
Alto-rilievo  of  that  Pope  threaten- 
ing Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  with 
the  vengeance  of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  by  Algardil!  Near  this 
Altar  are  two  fine  Mosaics";  the 
one,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Paul,  being  a  copy  from  a  cele- 
brated picture,  by  Guido ;  the  other 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  from  a  celebrated  picture 
by  Francesco  Vanni.  Further  on 
is  a  Mosaic  of  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration;  and  near  it  the  Tomb 
of  Leo  XI,  by  Algardi.  On  this 
side  of  the  Church  is  the  CappeUa 
del  Coro,  where  the  Cardinals, 
Canons,  ^c,  assemble  daihr;  to  at- 
tend divine  worship ;  anci  where 
there  is  particularly  ^ood  music. 
Not  far  hence,  over  a  door  lead- 
ing to  one  of  the  Organ-lofts,  in 
an  unomamented  >  tomb,  rest  the 
remains  of  Pius  VII — ^perhaps  the 
most  amiable  and  exemplaiy  So- 
vereign who  ever  occupied  the 
Papal  throne!  and  over  the  door 
which  leads  to  the  Cupola  is  a- 
MonUment  to  the  memory  of  Ma- 
ria-Clementina Sobieski,  with  her 
Picture  copied  in  Mosaic  by  the 
Cav.  Cristofari,  fi*om  a  painting  by 
Sterne.  The  last  Chapel  on  this 
side  contains  the  Baptismal  Font, 
originally  the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  II ;  it  is  of  porphyry,  with 
bronze  ornaments,  executed  by 
Fontana.    Over  the  Altar  in  this 

calcined  marble,  fine  sand,  gnm-tragacanth, 
whites  of  eggs,  and  oil;  which  composition 
continues,  for  some  time,  so  soft,  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  either  in  arranging  the  pieces,  or 
altering  any  which  may  have  been  improperly 
placed :  but,  by  de^es,  it  grows  as  hard  as 
marble ;  so  that  no  impression  can  be  made  on ' 
the  work, 
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Chapel  is  a  fine  Mosaic,  copied 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  representing  the  baptism 
of  our  Saviour.    On  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  Church  is  a  Chapel 
containing   a  Pietii  hj   Michael 
Angelo,  which  not  being  equally 
colossal  with  almost  every  other 
surrounding,  object,  appears  to  dis- 
advantage: the  Frescos  here  are 
b]^Lan&anco:  on  this  side,  like- 
wise,   is  a    Chapel  containing  a 
Column,  said  to  be  that  against 
which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  Doctors ;  and  a 
Sfuxsophagus  which  once  enclosed 
the  ashes  of  Probus  Anicius,  Pre- 
fect of  Rome.    The  Braschi-Cha- 
pel  contains  a  Crucifix,  by  Ghu*- 
landajo.    Further  on,  toward  the 
high-altar,  is  the  Tomb  of  Christina 
of  Sweden  by  Fontana ;  and  over 
the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano  is  a  fine  Mosaic  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  that  Saint,  copied 
from  a  celebrated  picture,  by  Do- 
menichino.    Beyond  this  Chapel  is 
the  Tomb  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
(who  died  in  1116,)  by  Bernini: 
.  and  o|yposite  to  the  Cappella  del 
Coro  IS  the   Cappella  &1  Sacra- 
mento, which  contains  a  rich  Ta- 
bernacle, made  after  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  an  Altar-piece  painted 
in  fresco  by  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
here,  likewise,  is  the  Tomb  of  Six- 
tus  IV,  in  bronze,  with  J?a#«-n7*ere 
by  Antonio    Pollajuolo.     Further 
on  is  the  Tomb  of  Gregory  XIII, 
adorned  by  Statues  of  B^ligion  and 
Energy,  the  latter  of  which  is  much 
admired ;  and  near  this  Monument 
is  a  beautiful  copy,  in  mosaic,  of 
Domenichino's  cnef^dcmvre,   the 
Communion  of  S.  Girolamo  ;  for 
which   picture   he  received   only 
tiiree  crowns.     Further  on,  is  a 
copy,  in  mosaic,  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  8.  Erasmus,  by  Nicolas  JPous- 
sin.    Nearer  still  to  the  Tribuna  is 
a    copy,    in  mosaic,  of  S.  Peter 
sinking,  by  Lanfranco  :  and  oppo- 
site to  this  Mosaic  is  the  Monument 
of  Clement  XIII,  by  Canova.  The 


recumbent  Statues  of  two  Lions 
are  admirablv  executed,  and  espe- 
cially that  which  sleeps.  Flffther 
-on  is  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Gruidos 
ehef'dceuvrej  the  Arch- Angel  Mi- 
chael, and  likewise  a  copy,  in  mo- 
saic, of  Guercino's  celebrated  pic- 
ture,  representing  the  Story  of  S. 
Petronilla.  Tliis  is  deemed  the 
finest  Mosaic  in  S.  Peter's;  anA. 
was  executed  by  the  Cav*  Cristo- 
fari.  Beyond  the  Altar  of  S.  Pe- 
tronilla is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment X,  whose  Statue  was  done 
by  Ercole  Ferrata :  opposite  io 
this  Tomb  is  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of 
S.  Peter  raising  Tabitha,  by  Placido 
iCostanza.  The  ten  Mosaics  in  the 
small  Cupolas  are  executed  after 
the  designs  of  celebrated  painters. 

Under  S.  Peter's  is  a  subterra- 
nean Church,  built  by  Constantine, 
into  which  ladies  are  not  usually 
allowed  to  descend  withouf  permis- 
sion from  the  Pope  ;  this  permis- 
sion, however,  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  circular 
Corridor  of  the  subterranean 
Church  is  the  already  mentioned 
Cappella  dfella  Sacra  Confessione: 
it  stands  immediately  under  the 
High-altar  of  the  new  Church; 
and  was  ornamented  by  Clement 
VIII  with  precious  marbles,  and 
twenty-four  bronze  Bassi-rilievi, 
representing  memorable  Events  in 
the  Lives  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
whose  Portraits,  painted  on  silver, 
adorn  its  Altar.  Opposite  to  this 
Chapel  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Ju- 
nius Bassus,  Prefect  of  Rome; 
,who  died  in  the  year  359.  Here, 
likewise,  are  several  other  Tombs  ; 
namely,  that  of  Charlotte,  Queen 
of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  that  of 
the  Stuarts ;  and  those  of  Adrian 
IV,  Boniface  VIII,  Nicholas  V, 
Urban  VI,  and  Pius  II.  Hb«, 
also,  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Statues ;  and  among  them  one  of 
S.  Peter;  together  with  Basst-ri- 
lievi,  ancient  Mosaics,  and  interest* 
ing  Inscriptions.    The  height  of 
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the  subtetraneaii  Church  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  English  feet; 
and  the  Pavement  the  same  as  in 
the  days  of  Constantine. 

The  Door -under  the  monument 
of  Maria- Clementina  Sobieski,  (in 
the    upper   Church,)    leads  to  a 
Staircase,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  steps,  by  which 
mules  might  mount  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  Edifice— so  easy  is  the 
ascent — and  on  one  of  the  landing- 
places  the  Custode  of  tiie  Cupola 
may  usually  be  found.    It  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
size    of  this   wonderful  Basilica, 
without  seeing  the  upper  part;  and 
equally  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  architectural  merit  of  the  great 
Cupola  without  examining  its  con- 
struction;   This  stuj^endous  fabric 
(which  rises,  measuring  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cross  on  the  Ball, 
near    three  hundred  English  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  platfbrm  on 
the  top  of  .the  Church)  is  double ; 
and  by  means  of  Staircases,  be- 
tween   the   extmor   and  interior 
Walls,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascend 
into  the  lantern;  the  Ball  on  the 
top  of  which  measures  twenty-four 
feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  Sacristp  of  S.  Peter's 
(a  rotondo)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  at  the  side  of  Nero's  Circus ; 
the  new  Scustisty  was  built,  by 
order  of  Pius  VI,  after  the  designs 
of  Carlo  Marchionni ;  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  BasUica  by  means 
of  two  Corridors :  it  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parts ;  one  serving  for 
a  Sacristy,  the  other  being  appro- 
priated to  the  Canons.  In  the 
Vestibule  is  a  Statue  of  S.  Andrew, 
together  with  Columns  and  Pilas- 
ters of  red  oriental  granite.  This 
apartment  leads  to  three  Galleries, 
containing  fine  Columns  of  African 


maible.  Pilasters  and  Busts.  Op- 
posite to  the  Door  of  the  great 
.  Sacristy  (on  the  landing-place  of  a 
staircase),  stands  a  Statue  of  Pius 
VI.  The  great  Sacristy  is  an  octa- 
gon, about  fiflv  feet  in  diameter, 
ornamented  with  antique  Columns 
and  Pilasters,  which  support  a  Cu- 
pola ;  and  its  Chapel  contains  four 
Columns  of  bardiglio  di  Carrara. 
The  Sacristv  of  the  Canons  is  fur- 
nished with  Presses  of  Brazil- 
wood ;  and  contains  a  Picture,  by 
Francesco  Penni,  of  S.  Anne,  ^. ; 
another,  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S. 
John ;  and  two  Paintings  by  Car 
vallucci.  Another  Aparhnent  con- 
tiBuns  Pictures  of  the  ancient  Flo- 
rentine School,  two  Paintings,  by 
Ghezzi,  a  dead  Christ,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Picture,  by 
Muziani,  and  two  Paintings  by. 
Cavallucci**. 

Vaticano.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose this  Palace  to  have  been 
erected  by  Nero,  and  afterwards 
bestowed,  by  Constantine,  upon  the 
Roman  Pontiffs ;  while  others  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  built  by  Con- 
stantine on  the  site  of  the  Gardens 
of  Nero :  it  seems  to  have  received 
augmentations  from  almost  every 
succeeding  Sovereign;  insomuch 
that  its  present  circumference  is 
computed  to  be  near  seventy  thou- 
sand feet.  The  Scala  Regia,  or 
great  Staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which 
stands  the  Statue  of  Constantine, 
was  constructed  by  Bernini ;  and 
leads  to  the  Sola  Regia,  built  by 
Sangallo,  and  containing  Frescos, 
with  Latin  inscriptions,  explanatory 
of  the  subjects.  The  first  painting 
over  the  Staircase-door  represents 
Charlemagne  signing  the  Donation 
of  the  Churehi  and  is  by  Taddeo 
Zuceari;  another  represents  the 
Entry  of  Gregory  XI  into  Rome, 


(o)  The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of  S. 
Peter's,  (the  i tibterranean  Church  inclusiveO 
amounts  to  several  pauls  ;  as  there  are  three 
or  four  Sacristans,  each  of  whom  expects  a 
fee.-  Ib  eiher  (^faurekes  there  if  Wt  we  Sa- 


cristan: and  he  does  not  expect  more  than 
two  pauls.  At  S.  Peter's  it  is  advisable  fo 
appoint  the  Sacristans  a  day  befofrehand,  and 
li4ewi»e  at  small,  unfrequented  Cborcbes. 
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accompanied  by  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  and  is  by  Vasari :  another, 
over  the  Door  leading  to  the  Cap- 
pella-Paolina,  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  that  to  the  right  represents 
Gregory  VII  withdrawing  the  Cen- 
sures cast  on  Henry  IV,  in  the 
Fortress  of  Canossa  ;  and  that  on 
the  left  the  City  of  Tunis  recon- 
quered under  Charles  V:  the  third 
represents  Victory  and  Glory. 
These  paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and 
Federico  Zuccari. 

The  Cappella-Sistina,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Sala  Regia,  was  built 
by  Sixtus  IV,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelh  of  Flo- 
rence, and  its  Ceiling  painted  by 
Michael  An^lo  in  twenty  months, 
so  entirely  without  assistance,  that 
even  the  colours  he  used  were  pre- 
pared by  himself.  The  Prophets 
and  Sibyls,  the  figm-e  of  the  Deity, 
and  those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  are 
admirable,  ahnost  super-human ! ! ! 
The  Last  Judgement,  likewise  by 
Michael  Angelo,  occupies  the 
whole  Wall  behind  the  Altar :  hie 
was  three  years  in  doing  it ;  and 
parts  of  this  immense ,  Fresco  are 
wonderfully  fine.  The  other  Walls 
are  adorned  with  Frescos,  repre- 
senting Scriptmre-histories,  by  Pie- 
tro  Perugino,  and  his  Florentine 
contemporari(fs.  The  Heads,  by 
Perugino,  are  fine. 

Opposite  totheCappella-Sistina 
is  the  CcmpellarPaolinay  erected 
by  Paul  III,  after  the  designs  of 
Sangallo.  The  two  Columns  of 
porphyry,  on  the  sides  of  the  al- 
tar, were  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus ;  and  toward  the  end  of 
each  are  two  Infants  in  basso-ri- 
lievo.  The  Statues  in  the  angles 
are  by  Prospero  Bresciano.  The 
Paintings,  which  represent  the 
Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and  the 
Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  are  by 
Michael  Angelo  ;  and  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Ma^us,  Friezes,  and  Orna- 
ments of  the  ceiling  are-  by  Fede- 
rico Zuccari. 

TheSacristf/,  near  the  Cappella- 


Sistina,  contains  magnifkcent  Plate 
and  Jewels. 

.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Sala  Du- 
cale  is  decorated  with  Arabesques, 
by  Lorenzino  da  Bologna,  and 
Rcmhaellino  da  Reggio. 

The  Loggia,  or  open  Gallery, 
above  the  Sala  Ducale,  leads  to 
the  Stanze  di  Rafaello ;  and  is 
embellished  with  Arabesques,  in- 
terspersed with  Scripture-Histo- 
ries, by  that  great  artist  and  his 
scholars.  Some  of  tlie  finest  of 
these  Frescos  are,  God  dividing 
the  Light  from  the  Darkness,  by 
Raphael;  Joseph  explaining  his 
Dreams,  by  Giulo  Romano;  Jo- 
seph sold  to  the  Ishmaelites ;  Jo- 
seph explaining  the  Dreams  of 
Pharaoh ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Saviour,  by  Raphael.  The  greater 
part  of  the  small  BasH-rilievi  in 
this  Gallery  are  antique,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ts^en  larom  the 
Colosseima,  the  Baths  of  CaracalJa, 
and  the  Villa  of  Adrian :  and  as 
this  is  the*only  Loggia*  of  the  Va- 
tican adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Ra- 
phael, his  Bust,  executed  by  Sig. 
Alessandro  d'Este,  has  been  placed 
here. 

The  Stanze  di  Rafaello  contain 
some  of  the  very  finest  Frescos 
existing;  bjit  the  injuries  these 
Apartments  have  received  from 
time,  and  still  more  from  the 
smoke  made  in  them  by  German 
soldiers,  when  Rome  was  taken  by 
assault,  A.  D.  1528,  has  rendered 
the  Paintings  in  question  less 
striking,  at  first  sight,  than  many 
other  trescos :  indeed  'Cignani,  a 
celebrated  artist,  admired  them  so 
little,  on  a  cursory  view,  that 
Carlo  Maratta,  provoked  by  his 
want  of  penetration,  requested 
him  to  copy  one  of  the  heads  in  the 
Fire  of  the  Borgo.  Cignani  began : 
rubbed  out;  began  again;  and 
again  rubbed  out ;  till,  at  length, 
after  several  fiiiitless  attempts  he 
threw  away  his  {)encil,  exclaiming, 
"  Raphael  is  inimitable !" 

The  ^tan^se  di  Bafaelfo  are  four 
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in  number;  namely,  fhe  SedH  di 
Costantino ;  the  Sola  dEliodoro ; 
the  ScUa  delta  Scuola  di  Atene ; 
and  the  Sola  di  fincendio.  The 
Apai^tment  leading  to  them  con- 
tamjs  Frescos  by  Raphael,  repre- 
senting the  Apostles ;  and  the  Cha- 
pel of  Nicholas  V,  painted  by 
Angelo  di  Fiesole,  the  pupil  of 
Masaocio. 

The  Hall  qf  Constantine  was 
designed  by  Raphael,  and  coloured, 
after  his  decease,  by  his  scholars ; 
the  .figures  of  Justice  and  Be- 
nignity excepted,  which  he  had 
just  finished  in  oU,  (the  manner  in 
which  he  had  made  preparations 
for  painting  the  whole  of  this  side 
of  the  Hail,)  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  labours.  The  first 
Picture,  on  the  right,  represents 
Constantine  addressing  his  Troops 
before  the  Battle  witii  Maxentius, 
and  was  coloured' by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano'. Raphael  has  taken  the 
moment  when  the  Cross  appears 
in  the  an*,  supported  by  Angels, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  saying  to 
Constantine,  **  Conquer  by  this." 
The  Dwarf  of  Julius  II,  putting  on 
a  hehnet,  forms  an  absurd  episode 
in  the  picture.  The  next  Paint- 
ing is  the  Battle  of  Constantine, 
fought  against  Maxentius,  near 
the  Ponte  Molle,  A.  D.  312:  it 
was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano, 
who,  respectfully  leavingimtouched 
the  two  Virtues  already  painted  in 
oil  by  his  sreat  master,  executed 
the  rest  of  the  work  in  fiasco : 
and,  according  to  general  opinion, 
this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  pic- 
tures in  the  first  class  of  great 
works.  The  most  striking  Groups 
are,  an  Old  Soldier  raising  his 
dying  Son ;  two  Soldiers  fighting, 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Picture ; 
and  in  j;he  opposite  part,  Maxen- 
tius in  the  Tiber,' vainly  struggling 
to  extricate  himself.  The  third 
Picture  is  the  Baptism  of  Constan- 
tine, by  Pope  SUvester  ;  and  was 
coloured  by  Francesco  Penni.  Ra- 
phael has  cho^n»  for  the  scene  of 


action,  the  Baptistery,  built  by 
Constantine,  after  he  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  S.  Giovanni 
m  Laterano.  The  fourth  Picture, 
"which  was  coloured  by  Rafaello 
del  CoUe,  is  the  Donation  of  the 
Patrimony  of  the  Church,  by  Con- 
stantine. The  composition  is  ad- 
mired ;  but  the  figures  of  Con- 
stantine and  the  Pope  are  said 
to  want  majesty.  This  Picture 
abounds  with  episodes  ;  namely, 
Soldiers  driving  the  Spectators 
back  between  the  Columns;  a 
Beggar  imploring  Charity,  and 
a  Father  and  Son  answering  him  ; 
a  Woman  with  her  back  only  vi- 
sible, who  leans  upon  two  other 
Women,  in  order  to  see  the  Cere- 
mony; and  a  Child  mounted  on 
a  Dog.  The  eight  Pontiffs,  on  the 
sides  of  these  Pictures,  were  all 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano,  ex- 
cept the  Head  of  S.  Urban,  which 
was  done  by  Raphael.  In  the 
second  room  is  a  Picture  which 
represents  Heliodorus,  Prefect  of 
Seieucus  Philopater,  King  of  Sy- 
ria, who  came  to  piUage  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  thrown  down  and 
vanquished  by  two  Angels  and  a 
Warrior  on  Horseback;  whom 
God  sent  to  the  aid  of  nis  High 
Priest. Onias  ;  a  circunastance  re- 
corded in  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees.  This  Picture  is  ex- 
tremely admired;  especially  the 
Angels,  who  are  pursuing  Heli- 
odorus with  such  rapidity  that 
they  seem  to  fly.  The  Warrior  on 
Horseback  is  strikingly  fine :  the 
Temple  appears  swept  of  the 
people  in  a  moment ;  while,  in  the 
back-ground,  Onias  is  discovered, 
at  the  Altar,  invoking  Heaven. 
The  episode  of  Julius  11,  coming 
into  tlie  Temple  on  mens*  shoul- 
ders, appears  to  have  been  a 
foolish  whim  of  his,  with  which 
Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged 
to  comply,  by  way  of  represent- 
ing that  Julius,  like  Onias,  deli- 
vered the  Church  fi^m   its  op- 
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presson.  The  Pope*s  Chair* 
bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a  Portrait  of 
Giulio  Romano.  The  Principal 
Figures  in  this  Picture  were  co- 
loured by  Raphael ;  the  Group,  in 
which  several  Females  are  intro- 
duced, by  Pietro  da  Cremona ;  and 
the  remaining  part,  by  Giulio 
Romano.  In  the  same  room  is 
another  Picture,  called  the  Miracle 
of  Bolsena:  it  was  coloured  by 
Raphael ;  and  represents  a  Priest 
who  doubted  the  real  presence  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist ;  till 
being  on  the  point  of  consecrating 
the  Wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from 
it.  This  Picture  is  much  admired ; 
and  was  extremely  difficult  to  com- 
pose ;  from  being  painted  round  a 
window,  which  cuts  it  nearly  in 
half.  Julius  11  is  again  brought 
forward  in  an  episode;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  hearing  mass :  but  as 
the  Head  of  the  Chiurch  is  not  to 
question  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  he  testifies  no  surprise 
at  the  Miracle ;  though  the  people, 
in  general,  express  great  astonish- 
ment ;  in  which  the  Swiss  Guards 
coldly  participate.  The  colouring 
6f  the  Picture  and  the  heads  of 
the  Cardinals,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Priests  saying  mass,  are  much  ad- 
mired. The  third  Painting  in  thiil 
Chamber,  (celebrated  for  its  com- 
position and  groups  of  figures,) 
represents  Attila,  King  of  the 
Huns,  advancing  against  Rome, 
and  discovering,  in  the  air,  S* 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  descending  to 
arrest  his  progress.  Raphael  has 
chosen  the  moment  when  the 
Apostles  are  not  discovered  by  the 
Army  in  general,  but  by  Attila 
alone.  Pope  S.  Leo  appears  on  a 
mule,  followed  by  Cardinals ;  but 
Attila  attends  only  to  the  Apos- 
tles. The  figure  which  repre- 
sents S.  Leo  is  a  Portrait  of 
Leo  X  ;  and  the  Mace-bearer,  oh 
the  white  horse  before  the  Pope* 
is  a  Portrait  of  Raphael's  master, 
Pietro  Perugino.  The  two  Sar- 
matiau  Horseman,  near  Attila,  ar^ 


copied  from  Trajan*!  Colundoi.  The 
fourth  Rcture  in  this  room  was 
coloured  by  Raphael,  and  repre- 
sents S.  Peter  delivered  from  Pri- 
son by  an  Angel:  it  contains  a 
double  action, — ^first,  S.  Peter,  in 
Prison,  waked  by  the  Angel ;  and, 
secondly,  S.  Peter,  going  out  of 
Prison,  conducted  by  the  AngeL 
The  Apostle's  figure  is  not  ad- 
mired ;  but  that  of  the  Angel  is 
charming  1  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lights  are  managed  is 
inimitable.  The  Ceiling  of.  this 
apartment  was  painted  in  chiaro- 
scuro, by  Raphael,  ne  third 
room  contains  a  Picture,  coloured 
by  Raphael,  and  called  IJie  School 
of  Athens ;  though  it  represents 
Philosophy  in  general;  and  is, 
with  regard  to  expression  and 
scholastic  knowledge,  a  wonderfiil 
work;  for  eveiy  Philosopher,  by 
his  posture  and  gestures,  charac- 
terizes his  doctrines  and  opinions. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  magniftcent 
building,  imitated  from  the  original 
designs  which  Bramante  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  made  for  the  Basi- 
lica of  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Ionian  School, 
on  the  right,  before  the  Statue  of 
Minerva,  the  Aged  Person  whose 
head  is  covered  with  linen,  after 
the  Egyptian  manner,  ia  Thales; 
whom  Raphael  has  represented  as 
walking  with  a  Stick,  because, 
with  that,  he  measured  the  Pyrsr 
mids.  Next  to  Thales  is  Arche- 
laus  of  Messenia,  pictured  as  being 
in  motion ;  because  he,  like  Thales, 
was  a  great  Traveller.  Behind 
these  PhuJosophers  is  Anaxagoras, 
almost  hidden  ;  in  reference  to  the 
persecutions  he  underwent.  The 
next  figure,  standing  alone,  at  a 
little  distance  from  this  group,  to 
shew  that  he  is  of  another.  School, 
represents  Pjrthagoras ;  who  seems 
resolved  to  continue  fixed  to  one 
spot,  to  shew  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  his  ideas.  The  conceal- 
ment of  his  hands  in  his  mantle 
refers  to  the  secrecy  he  enjoined; 
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and  perhaps  his  being  bare-footed 
may  allude  to  his  having  worn  the 
costnme  of   an  flgyptian  priest: 
his    head  and  body  being  turned 
different  ways  shews  his  metaphori- 
cal   method  of  teaching  important 
truths ;  and  the  crown,  formed  bv 
his  hair,  refers  to  his  initiation  in  all 
mysteries.    The  Figure  leaning  on 
a  Column  is  Parmenides ;  close  to 
whom  sits  his  adopted  Son,  Zeno, 
who  is  represented  as  a  Youth; 
the   acuteness  of  his  countenance 
alludes  to  his  subtilty.    ^Parme- 
nides appears  to  be  watching  Zeno ; 
w^ho  (from  the  position  in  which 
he  sits)  is  writing  something  short ; 
refeifing  to  a  Poem,  by  Parme- 
nides,   which   compared,  in   two 
hundred    lines,    all     the    various 
Systems  of  Philosophy.   Two  mas- 
ters only  of  the  Eleahc  School  are 
introduced;   because  its  followers 
were  few  in  number.    The  meta- 
physics of  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
gave  rise  to  the  Sceptical  Philoso- 
phy of  Pyrrho,  expressed  by  the 
next  Figure,  who  appears  doubtful 
which    way    to    go;     and  whose 
countenance  and  position  denote 
the  conflicts  which    spring  from 
Scepticism :  he  is  stopping,  by  his 
vehemence,  another  person  from 
ascending  the  steps  on  which  he 
stands.     At  the  opposite  side  of 
the    Picture,    talkmg    with     his 
fingers  to  a  Figure  in  Armour, 
supposed  to  represent  Alcibiades, 
is  Socrates,  known    by  his    face, 
(which   resembles  that  given    to 
Silenus :)  he,  like  Thales,  appears 
to  be  walking ;  because  geometry 
was  never  taught  in  a  fixed  place. 
Near  him  is  a  person  partly  hiding 
himself,    supposed    to    represent 
Critias ;    as   the  air  and  features 
express  Cruelty,  and  Revenge,  well 
suited  to  his  character.    Another 
Figure  in  this  Group  is  Phaedon, 
known  by  his  fine  countenance ; 
and  a  little  behind  stands  Xeno- 
phon ;  who  appears  to  be  calling 
to  his  Son,   Gryllus,  a  Youthful 
Figure  with  his  hand  on  his  head. 


Plato  and  Aristotle  are  placed  to- 
gether in  the  centre  of  the  Picture : 
Plato  holds  the  Timaeus  :  his  sub- 
lime style  is  expressed  by  his  atti- 
tude, denoting,  that  his  thoughts 
soar  above  this  earth;    and  the 
Cord  attached  to  his  neck  marks' 
his   initiation    at   the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.     The  figure*  is  copied 
from  his  portrait  done  by  Nean- 
thes ;     and   displays    the  uncom- 
mon  size  of  his  snoulders ;  from 
which  circumstance  he    acquh-ed 
the  name  of  Plato.    The    Figure 
in    shade,    nearest    to    Plato,    is 
Arcothaea,  a  female  disciple.    The 
next  Figure,   in  the    same    line, 
indicates  roughness  of  character, 
and  represents  Xenocrates ;  whom 
Plato  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces :  the  next  is  Glaucon ;  and 
the  next  Speusippus ;  who  erected 
statues  to  the  Graces,  and  is  re- 
presented   as    a    graceful  person 
himself.    The  next  Figure  is  Las- 
thenia,  a  female  disciple,  to  whom 
Speusippus  was  attached;  shewn 
by  his  ^putting  his  arm  round  her 
neck.  Behind  Lasthenia  and  Socra- 
tes  is  Zeno  of  Citium,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  called  Stoics :  he  seems 
wrapt  in  severe  self-contemplation ; 
and  this  figure  exhibits  the  por-. 
trait    of  Flaminius   of   Ravenna, 
Raphael's  Landlord,  of  Stoic  pro- 
bity.    Behind  is  Aiitisthenes,   in 
shade,  because  his  School  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  Zeno.    On  the 
.  side  of  Aristotle,  the  tallest  and 
most  conspicuous  Figure  is  Theo- 
phrastus ;  to  whose  care  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Works  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Stagira.  Theophrastus 
died  in  the  hundred  and  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  complaining  that 
nature  granted  longevity  to  crows 
and  stags,  but  denied  it  to  man. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Bembo.     The  next  Fi- 
gure of  this   group  is   Strato  of 
Lampsacus,    successor  to  Theo- 
phrastus ;  the  next  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  who  had  three  hundred  and 
sixty  bronze  statues  raised  to  his 
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honour;  the  next  Callisthenes ;. 
the  ncfXt  Neophron ;  the  next  (with 
a  beard)  Glycon,  whose  counte- 
nance indicates  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, and  whose  back  is  turned 
on  Heraclides,  the  last-  Figure  of 
-this  Group.  The  two  Figures  be- 
hind the  disciples  of  Aristotle  are 
Euclid  of ^  Megara,  and  Eubulides 
of  Miletus,  his  pupil :  the  last  hated 
Aristotle,  and  is  looking  angrily  at 
him.  Near  Euclid  and  Eubuhdes 
is  Stilpo,  their  follower;  whom 
Pyrrho  prevents  from  ascending 
the  steps  tojoin  them.  The  lower 
part  of  the  rictiure  on  the  side  with 
the  statue  of  Apollo,  represents 
the  Philosophy  of  Leucippus,  the 
disciple  of  Zeno,  though  tne  author 
of  a  very  opposite  system.  He 
first  taught  the  doctrine  of  Atoms ; 
and  is  represented  standing  with  a 
book  on  his  thigh :  while  presump- 
tion, and  resentment  of  opposition 
are  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
Democritus,  his  most  celebrated 
disciple,  is  sitting  near  him,  booted, 
according  to  the  costume  of  his 
countrymen  the  Abderites,  and 
writing  upon  a  stone  table,  shaped 
like  the  sarcophagi  among  ^hich 
he  used  to  meditate :  he  lost  his  for- 
tune, therefore  his  dress  indicates 
poverty;  and  he  is  represented 
m  deep  meditation,  to  shew  his 
uncommon  studiousness.  Oppo- 
site to  Leucippus  sits  Empedocles, 
resting  on  a  Cube, '  though  not 
with  contempt,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Leucippus;  because 
Empedocles  adhered;  on  some 
points,  to  the  Pythagorean  system. 
The  Youth  holding,  before  Empe- 
docles, Pythagoras's  Table  of  the 
Generation  of  Numbers  and  the 
Harmonies,  is  Meton^i:  and.  the 
Youth  in  a  helmet,  with  his  profile 
only  visible,  is  Melinus,  the  PViend 
of  Meton.  The  Figure  in  an  orien- 


tal costume  represents  one  of  the 
Magi,  from  which  sect  the  Grecian 
Schools  derivedpart  of  their  doc- 
trines. Behind  Empedocles  is  Epi- 
chai-mus,  whose  doctrines  coincided 
with  those  of  Empedocles;  and 
who  has  a  cunning  look,  as  de- 
scribed by  Cicero.  The  Figure  in 
a  toga,  is  Lucretius,  placed  near 
Empedocles,  as  having  been  his 
follower ;  but  looking  another  way, 
because  he  Offered  from  his  mas- 
ter. This  Figure  is  the  Portrait  of 
Francesco,  Duke  of  Urbino,  ne- 
phew t<y  Julius  II.  The  person 
crowned  with  vine-leaves,  and  rest- 
ing a  book  on  a  pedestal,  is  Epi- 
curus, looking  gay,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  him  ;  and  the 
Figure  leaning  on  his  shoulder  is 
Metrodorus ;  next  to  whom  is  He- 
rachtus,  wearing  a  Black  Veil,  bke 
that  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  m 
whose  temple  he  exposed  his  works. 
Seated  on  the'  second  step,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Picture,  is  Dio- 
genes, reading,  with  a  cup  by  his 
side ;  and  below  him  is  a  Portrait 
of  the  great  architect,  Bramante, 
(under  the  character  of  Archime- 
des,) who  is  tracing  an  hexagonal 
figure.  The  Young  Man  behind 
Bramante,  in  an  attitude  of  admi- 
ration, is  supposed  to  be  the  Por- 
trait of  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Duke 
of  Mantua ;  the  other  handsome 
and  enthusiastic  looking  Person 
who  points  to  the  hexagon,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum':  the  Boy,  on  his  knees,  is 
Phenix  of  Alexandria ;  and  behma 
him„  with  a  hand  on  his  back,  is 
Ctesibius.  The  Person  wearing  » 
Crown  and  holding  a  Globe  is  Al- 
phonso.  King  of  Arragon,  Sicily. 
and  Naples',  under  the  character 
of  Zoroaster:  the  Person  with  a 
black  turban  on  his  head,  and  hke- 
wise  holding  a  Globe,  may  proba- 


(?)  According  to  some  opinions  tins  Profile  («)  Alphonso,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 

represents  Aspasia,  from  whom  Socrates  learnt  amiable  monarchs  of  the  tifteenth  centur)i 

"oqjjence-  .was  passionately  devoted  to  JLearnipg.  «^^  * 

,AV  The  sandals  indicate  this  to  be  a  female  mnmdcent  patron  of  Geniua. 
disciple,  all  of  whom  have  sandals. 
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l)ly  represent  Confttcius :  and  the 
two  persons  with  whom  Alphofiso 
seems  conversing  are  portraits  of 
Haphael  and  Pietro  Perugino.  The 
statues  and  Ifossi^rilievi  yviih  which 
Haphael  has  ornamented  his  scene, 
sre  emblematical  of  the  different  . 
Schools  of  Philosophy;   and  the 
Pictm«,  in  point  of  composition, 
is  considered  to  be  his  chef-d'oeuvre, 
the  Sibyls  of  Sv  Maria  della  Pace 
excepted.    Opposite  to  this  inimi- 
table work  is  another  Fresco,  called 
Theology :  it  was  colom'ed  by  Ra- 
phael, and  tlie  lower  part  of  the  pic- 
lure,  especially  the  Group  where  S. 
Augustme  is  diictating  to  a  Youth,  is 
extremely  admired':  but  the  upper 
part,  namely,  the  blessed  Trimty, 
the  Madonna,  and  S.  John  Bap- 
tist, are  said  to  be  too  much  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Heads  of  Saints 
Gregorio,    Ambrogid,  Augustine, 
Domenico,  Bonaventura,  and  Je- 
rome, are  lliought  particularly  fine. 
Raphael  has  represented  the  four 
first  as   Fathers  of  the  Church, 
seated  at  each  side  of  an  Altar, ' 
(upon  which  the  Host  is  exposed,) 
and  haranguing  on  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament.   The  place  of  assembly 
represents  the  Foundations  of  a 
Christian  Temple,  with  part  of  the 
Superstructure   begun.     Another 
Picture  (coloured  by  Raphael)  in 
this  room  is  called  Jurisprudence ; 
expressed  by  the  three  handmaids 
of  Justice,  namely.  Wisdom,  Tem- 
perance,  and  Fortitude.     In  the 
lower  part,  on  the  left,  is  Justinian 
giving  the  Digests  to  Trebonian; 
and,  on  the  right,   Gregory  IX, 
under  the  figure  of  Julius  II, 'pre- 
senting his  Decretals  to  an  advo- 
cate.   The  fourth  Picture  in  this 
room  was  likewise  coloured   by 
Raphael,  and  represents  Poetry: 
but   whether   the  scene   be  laid 
on  Parnassus,  or  Helicon,  seems 
doubtfuL    It  was,  however,  cus- 
tomary   for     celebrated    Grecian 

(0  Linns  possessed  great  talents  for  poetry  (k)  There  appears  to  hare  been  a  n 

•ad  music;  bnt,  on  presuming  to  compare  blance  between    these  celebrated  ladies:  as 

kiiDself  to  ApoUo,  w«  ftre  told  he  was  slain  by  each  was  ta}l,  well  made,  and  ^ad  lif  ht  bair 

ftit  Qod.  and  a  fair  complexion. 


poets  to  sacrifice  annually  to  Li- 
nus, the  father  of  Lyric  verse, 
within  his  Grotto  on  Helicon ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  support  their 
pretensions  to  superior  merit  by  a 
recital  of  their  works.  We  will, 
therefore,  suppose  the  scene  in 
question  to  be  Helicon,  and  the 
poets  to  be  assembled  near  the 
Grotto  of  Linus.  According  with 
this  idea,  we  find  Sappho  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Grotto,  opening 
the  Festival.  She  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  "  Oetolinus,  or  the  Mis- 
fortunes of  Linus ;"  which  she  ap- 
pears to  be  unrolling*.  Of  the 
four  Figures  near  her,  the  most 
prominent  is  Pindar,  known  by  his 
magnificent  dress,  which  is  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  Homer.  Pin- 
dar seems  conversing  with  Corinna ; 
his  head  is  a  Uttle  shaded,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  contentions  at  Thel)es 
for  the  prize  of  poetry ;  in  which, 
she  was  five  times  victorious :  he 
is  likewise  placed  somewhat  lower 
than  his  antagonist,  though  he 
steps  with  an  apparent  ambition 
to  surpass  her.  Petrarca  wears 
the  Monastic  Hood,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  mistaken :  and,  perhaps, 
in  compliment  to  his  countryman, 
Raphael  .has  given  Corinna  the 
countenance  of  Laura'*.  Corinna 
points  with  two  of  her  fingers  ta 
Archilochus,  as  the  inventor  of 
new  rhythms  in  music,  and  new 
metres  in  poetry ;  and  to  Homer 
as  the  prince  of  heroic  verse.  Ho- 
mer, by  his  superior  elevation, 
shews  that  he  has  no  rival:  he 
stands  on  a  level  with  Apollo  and 
the  Muses ;  and  seems  to  be  pour- 
ing forth  a  strain  of  harmony  which 
fires  his  auditors  with  his  own 
raptiu'e.  Raphael  has  therefore 
made  the .  Leaves  of  his  Laurel 
CrOwn  take  the  shape  of  luminous 
rays,  like  the  Garland  of  Apollo. 
Near  Homer  is  a  Youth  copying 
the  effusions  of  the  great  Improve 
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viiotortf  and  probably  meant  for 
Scmdapsus\  Virgil,  clothed  with 
a  green  mantle,  (in  allusion  to  the 
Georgics,)  is  placed  not  fiur  distant 
from  Homer;  and  points  to  the 
Epic  Muse,  whose  patronage  he 
seems  to  demand.  Dante  is  repre- 
sented looking  at  Virgil,  and^tand- 
ing  below  him,  at  no  great  distance. 
Behind  Virgil  appears  Ariosto, 
with  a  wild  and  fanciful  counte- 
nance, expressiTC  of  disinclination 
to  converse  with  his  brother  poets. 
He  had  no  model ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  pensive  and  fond  of  so- 
litude. TTie  Violin,  invented  about 
the  time  of  Raphael,  to  the  dehght 
of  everjr  lover  of  music,  he  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Apollo  * ; 
who  is  listening  to,  and  accompa- 
nying  the  hymn  of  Homer.  Eu- 
terpe stands  near  ApoUo,  attend- 
ing to  his  accompaniment.  CHo, 
seated  on  the  right  of  Apollo,  and 
contemplating  her  trumpet,  an- 
nounces the  power  she  possesses 
of  conferring  immortality:  her 
beauty  has  a  grave  and  masculine 
character ;  she  is  Clothed  in  white, 
to  express  truth  and  candour ;  and 
she  is-  seated,  because  study  re- 
quires tranquillity.  Near  Clio, 
and  attending  to  her  onfy,  stands 
Melpomene;  who  is  supposed  to 
borrow  subjects  from  the  Histcmc 
Muse ;  though  the  position  of 
her  hands,  the  one  holding  a  scenic 
mask,  and  the  other  pointing  to 
herself,  shews  that  she  must,  by 
a  new  modification,  animate  the 
characters  in  her  dramas,  and  give 
them  her  own  elevated  language. 
She  wears  a  purple  robe,  because 
her  principal  agents  are  persons  of 
high  rank.  In  this  Group  is  Poly- 
hymnia, who  appears  about  the 
same  age  with  Euterpe,,  but  older 
than  her  other  Sisters ;  and  leaning 

(v)  Many  persons  earned  their  livelihood 
by  writing,  on  detached  leaves,  the  poems  of 
Homer  at  the  time  -when  he  sang  them :  and* 
ScindapsuB,  we  are  told,  constantly  attended 
the  bbnd  Bard  as  his  secretary. 
,  (w)  Bellini,  before  Raphael,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  value  of  this  instrument, 
by  placing  it  in  the  han<}«  of  angelii ;  uul  I^ 


fondly  on  Polyhymnia  is  fbe  youthJ 
ful  Aluse,  Terpsichore ;  whoseem^ 
to  acknowled^  that  she  is  indebted 
to  Polyhymma  for  the  r^ulateril 
measure  of  her  steps.  Tlie  Muse 
presenting  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  laurel  is  Erato,  cob-' 
cealing  a  Scroll,  perhaps  Ovid's 
Art  of  Love,  in  her  bosom.  Next 
to  Erato  is  Thalia,  lookingr  iike  a 
clever  mimic  without  guile;  and 
exhibiting  in  her  right  hand  a  Mask 
taken  from  domestic  life.  Cal- 
hope  is  placed  by  her  side,  dressed 
with  regal  splendour,  and  having  a 
round  Shield  attached  to  the  gir- 
dle she  wears,  perhaps  because 
war  is  the  proper  sutject  for  Epic 
poetry.  Urania  is  represented 
turning  to  the  north,  and  lookisff 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  god 
of  day,  because  her  studies  are 
nocturnal :  her  hands  are  conceal- 
ed from  view,  like  her  labours ;  and 
her  countenance  is  shaded,  because 
the  most  important  reralts  of  as- 
tronomical calculations  depend  on 
'observations  made  during  the 
night*.  The  person  looking  at  a 
Gigantic  Figure  below  him,  and 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  is 
Horace:  the  double  Cord  round 
his  neck  refers  to  his  initiation  in 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  and  he 
seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  imposing 
silence  on  the  aforesaid  Gigantic 
Figure,  which  represents  Hesiod, 
who  is  seated,  as  the  pendant  to 
Sappho,  guarding  the  Mouth  of 
the  Cave.  His  immense  size  re* 
fers  to  his  appellation  of  the  Son 
of  Atlas ;  and  he  is  re]Mnesented  as 
extremely  old,  though  retaining  the 
vigour  of  youth,  to  personify  Di- 
dactic Poetry.  He  was  thought  to 
speak  with  too  much  freedom  of 
religious  mysteries,  and  is  therefore 
reproved   by    Horace'.      Imme- 


menichino  ftnd  Gnido  afterwards  did  tiie  c 

(«)  It  is  said  the  divisions  of  the  sphere  may 
be  traced  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair. 

(t/)  Horace,  speaking  of  persons  who  take 
an  improper  licence  on  such  sobjecis,  sap, 
**  With  these  penons  I  siiould  neither  have 
courage  tossil  in  the  um»  TVMtl,  aor  to  sleep 
under  the  same  roof." 
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diatdy  before  the  laurel-tree  on 
this  side,  stands  Vittoria  Goloima, 
a  relation  to  Julius  II,  and  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  imitators  of 
Petrarca.  -Rinaldo  Corso,  who 
commented  on  her  works,  stands 
close  to  Vittoria;  and  SUmnazaro 
is  represented  as  conversing  very 
earnestly  with  her.  Another  %ure 
in  the  same  Group  is  Pompeio 
Colonna;  and  the  last  represents 
Balthazar  Castighone.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  this  apartment  was  painted 
by  Raphael. 

In  the  fourth  room  is  one  of 
Raphael's  most  celebrated  Compo- 
sitions,   representing  the  fire  in 
Borgo  S.  Spirito,  near  the  Vati- 
can; which  happened  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Leo  IV.    The  tu- 
mult and  high  wind  raised  by  the 
tire    are   wonderfully    expressed; 
and  the  Young  Man  rescuing  his 
Father,  the  Person  sliding  down  a 
waU,    and    the  Woman  carrying 
water  on  her  head,  are  particularly 
admired.     In  the  fwe^ground   is 
another  fine  Figure  of  a  Female, 
apparently  quite  frantic,  and  rais^ 
ing  ho*  hands    toward  Leo  IV ; 
who  appears  in  a  Portico,  below 
which  is  a  fine  Group  of  persons 
invoking  his  aid.     This  Picture, 
except  the  Group  of  the  Young 
Man  rescuing  his  Father  and  fol-. 
lowed  by  his  Wife,  was  coloured 
by  Raphael ;  that  Group  is   sup- 
posed to  have  been  coloured  by 
Giulio  Romano.  Over  the  window, 
in  the  same  room,  is  a  Picture 
which  represents  Leo  III  swearing, 
before    Charlemagne,    upon    tfie 
Gosjfels,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by 
the  party  who  wished  to  depose 
him".      The  composition  of  this 
work  is  adnured,  as  axe  several 
of  the  Heads.      Another  Picture, 
finely   executed,    represents    the 
Victory  gained  by  Leo  IV  over  the 
Saracens  at  Ostia ;  and  the  fourth 
Picture  in  this  apartinent  is  the 


CorotiatioB    of  Charlemagne,  by 
Leo  III. 

The  Surbases  of  these  rooms  ajpe 
finely  painted  in  ehiaro^KurOt  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  re- 
touched by  Carlo  Maratta. 

The  Xofi]^a,  or  open  Gallery, 
above  the  Stanze  di  Ra£BMs]lo,  leads 
to  an  Apartment  containing  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  Easel-Paint- 
ings extant. 

The  Antechcanber  to  this  Apkvt- 
ment  contains  a  Portrait,  pamted 
hy  Sir  Thomas  Lawfence,  of 
George  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
plac^  in  its  present  situation  by 
Leo  XIL 

First  room.  A  FresCo  found  in 
the  ancient  Vatican  Libraiy ;  and 
supposed  to  have  been  done  bf 
Ghirlandajo— -the  Tiburtine  Sibyl, 
by  Garofdlo— the  Theological  Vn-- 
tues,  by  Raphael — ^Rehgious  Mys* 
teries,  by  ditto — ^the  Ms^onna,  the 
Saviour,  and  S.  Catherine,  by  Ga« 
rofolo — Saints,  by  Perugino — a 
Doge  of  Venice,  by  Titian — ^and 
two  Pictures,  by  Beato  da  Fiesole, 
relative  to  the  Life  of  S.  Niccolo  di 
Bari. 

Second  room.  Cows,  by  Paul 
Potter! — the  Transfigurahon,  by 
Raphael! I!  —  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  by  Titian  I ! — and  the  Com-* 
munion  of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Dome* 
nichino ! ! ! 

Third  room,  A  Piet^,  by  Oa* 
ravaggio ! ! — S».  Helena,  by  Padlo 
Veronese  —  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  by  Perugino — ^the  Madonna 
with  four  Saints,  by  ditto! — and  the 
Assumption  of  the  Madonna,  de« 
signed  by  Raphael,  and  coloured 
by  Giulio  Romano,  and  Francesco 
Penni! 

Fburthroom^  Itie  Madonna  and 
two  Saints,  by  Guido  I — the  Na-  ' 
tivity  of  the  Madonna,  by  Albano 
•^S.  Gregorio,  by  Andrea  Sacchi 
— S .  Romualdo*s  Vision,  by  ditto  I X 
— and  the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter, 
by  Guido  M 


(a^)  AcQoi^&iff  Wwne  opinions,  the  Pope,  in  fh'n  Picture,  is  a  Portrait  of  Leo  X;  and  the 
•    Kmpeior  a  Portrait  of  Tvaaeis  I ,  of  France. 
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Fifth  room.  The  Martyrdom  of 
'  S.  Erasmus,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — 
the  Annunciation,  by  Baroccio — 
the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,  by 
Guercino !— a  Pieta,  by  Andrea 
Mantegna-— SV  Michelina,  by  Ba- 
roccio—and  the  Martyrdom  of  two 
Saints,  by  Valentin. 

Sixth  room.  The  Coronation 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Raphael!-- 
the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  by  the 
saifte  great  master*! I!— and  the 
Magdalene,  by  Guercino! 

These  i-ooms  are  open  to  the 
Public  every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth 
horn-  before  sunset;  and  remain 
open  four  hours. 

Mtt^eo  Chiaramonti.  Aparta- 
mentO'Borgia.  These  rooms  con- 
tain a  Statue  of  iEsculapius— four 
Bassi-rilievi  from  the  Forum  .of 
Trajan;  that,  which  represents 
Wrestlerts,  being  particularly  fine— 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Nymph,  Loves, 
4-<?.— another  Basso-rilievo  repre- 
senting Acanthus-leaves— a  Re- 
ceptacle for  the  ashes  of  victims 
offered  to  the  gods,  from  the 
Giustiniani  collection— an  ancient 
Car,  found  on  the  spot  called  Roma 
Vecchia,  and  supposed  to  have 
consisted  of  wood  sheathed  with 
bronze;  the  wheels  and  pole  are 
modem :— twelve  Etruscan  Sarco- 
phagi —  terra-cotta  Lamps ;  and 
Fragments  of  various  descriptions ; 
together  with  a  well-preserved  an- 
cient Fresco,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
.  line  Hill,  near  the  Gardens  of  Me- 
csenas,  and  commonly  called  The 
Aldobrandini  Marriage  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Union  of 
Thetis  with  Peleus  I 

One  of  these  rooms  is  orna- 
mented with  a  beautiful  Ceiling,  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  Pierino  del 

(a)  This  admirable  Picture  was  painted  by 
order  of  Gismondo  Conti,  (first  Secretary  to 
•  Jnlina  II,)  to  commemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  Town  of  Foligno  from  a  thunderbolt,  at 
the  intercession  of  Saints  Girolamo  and  Fran- 
cesco. The  Fiffure  opposite  to  S.  John  Bap- 
tist, and  clothed  in  Tyrianpurple,  represents 
Gismondo  Conti;  and  the  Tablet,  held  by  the 


Vaga;  it  represents  the  Planets, 
and  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Galleria  Lapidaria,  In*  this 
Gallery  is  a  very  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  Inscriptions, 
several  of  which  weic  foimd  in  the 
Catacombs :  here,  likewise,  are  Ci- 
nerary Urns>  and  other  S^epulchral 
Monuments;  together  with  an 
iEdicuia,  found  at  Todi;  and  an 
immense  Vase,  probably  a  Recepta- 
cle for  the  ashes  of  victims  offered 
to  the  gods  :  it  is  ornamented  with 
lions  devouring  weaker  animals, 
one  of  the  ancient  emblems  of 
death.    Here  also  is  a  Tomb  sup- 

?osed  to  have  held  the  remains  of 
.ucius  Atimetus,  a  Cutler ;  be- 
cause the  bassi-rilievi  on  its  sides 
represent  aCutler'sShop  and  Foi^. 
It  was  found  near  the  Church  of  S*. 
Agnese,  on  the  Via-Nomentana. 

The  second  division  of  the  Gal- 
lery  contains  on  the  right  a  Re- 
cumbent Female-Figure,  (supposed 
to  represent  Autumn,)  restmg  on 
the  Lid  of  a  Sarcophagus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  little  Bacchanalians: 
it  was  found  at  Ostia.  The  Tomb 
it  covers  (found  near  the  Via-Fla- 
minia,  at  Acquatraversa,)  is  orna- 
mented with  three  Half-figures  in 
alto-rilievo,  which  appear  to  repre- 
sent a  Father  and  Mother  and  their 
Son;  the  last  wears  the  bulla. 
Immediately  opposite  is  another 
Recumbent  Figure,  (supposed  to 
represent  Winter,)  resting  on  the 
Lid  of  a  Sarcophagus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Genu,  who  are  playing 
with  Tortoises:  it  was  found  at 
Ostia,  and  is  placed  on  a  very  an- 
cient Tomb  of  travertino,  6ma- 
mented  with  figures  of  a  Husband 
and  Wife  and  their  Chidren.  Other 
interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture  in 
this  immense  Gallery  are — -No.  14  ^ 

Chenib,  was  intended  to  have  contained  an  in- 
scription relative  to  the  picture. 

(6)  A  very  few  of  the  Numerical  Figures, 
on  the  statues  and  other  sculpture  in  the  Va- 
tican Museum,  have  been  accidentally  obliter- 
ated, or  purposely  chansed ;  but,  generally 
speakinj[,  they  were  founo,  ia  18S6,  to  corre* 
spend  with  this  Work. 
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Statue  of  Euteroe— 16,  a  Muse-— 
1 9,  Paris — 26,  Head  of  Septimius 
Severus — 30,  Head  of  Antoninus 
Pius-r33;  Bust  of  Marcus  Aure* 
lius    when    young — 34,    Herma, 
called  Plato-^7,  Herma  of  Bac- 
chus-Zagrseus,  and  Bacchus- Dio- 
nysius,  remarkable  only  for  being 
rare— 120,  SUtueofa  Vestal— 121, 
Statue  of  Ctio  seated— 122,  Statue 
of   Diana — 142,   Fragment    of   a 
Statue  of  Pallas,  supposed  to  be 
£truscan  — 176,   a  ]FVagment!  — 
1 79,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius — 
181,  Group  of  Diana  Triformis,  on 
a  beautiful  Pedestal ! — 197,  Colos- 
sal Bust  of  Pallas,  found  near  the 
ancient  Laurentum! — 240,  Statue 
of  Britannicus — 241 ,  Statue  of  Ly- 
sias  seated — 242,  Statue  of  Apollo 
—244,  Colossal  Head  of  Oceanus ! 
—  254,  Bust  of  Niobe  —  255,  a 
Small  Statue,  in  bigio,  of  Jupiter- 
Serapis  seated — 256,  Bust,  called 
Sappho — 284,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Apollo  -294,  a  Semi-colossal  Sta- 
tue of  Hercules,  placed  on  one  of 
the  Sacred  receptacles  for  the  ashes 
of  victims,  which  is  ornamented 
with  a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Lion  de- 
vouring a  Wild-boar,  one  of  the 
ancient  emblems  of   death — 295, 
Torso  of  Bacchus— 298,  Statue  of 
Bacchus — 300,  a  Basso-rilievo,  al- 
lusive to  the  combats  of  the  Ama- 
zons— 301,    ditto — 309,    a    Small 
Tigress — ^311,  a  Leopard  devouring 
the  Head  of   a    Goat,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa — 312,  a  Gladiator 
fighting  with  a  Lion — 3 1 3 ,  a  Lynx — 
314,  a  Genius  fighting  with  a  Lion 
—339,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun — 
34 1 ,  Small  Statue  of  Diana- Luna  I 
—343,  Stetue  of  Paris— 344,  Sta- 
tue of  a  Child  holding  Apples — 
353,  Statue   of   a.  Nymph— 355, 
Statue  of  a  Muse— 356,   a  half- 
length  Colossal  Figure  of  a  Dacian 
Pmoner,  from  the  Villa-Negroni ; 

(c)  The  fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
Ikroim  down  either  by  the  earthquake  which 
took  place  at  oor  Sayionr'a  Crucifixion,  or, 
(Mcenlinf  to  some  reoordU,)  in  the  rear  17t 
nd  which  Citice  the  Emperor  aasisted  the  in- 
kabitaata  t»  n^oild,  ereeted  a  atatue  to  him  in 


and  supposed  to  have  been  oriipn- 
ally  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Tra-* 
ian's  Forum !— 357,  Statue  of  Pal* 
las — 359,  Fragment,  shewing  spe- 
cimens ,  of  ancient  Armour,  and 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan — 360,  a 
Basso-rilievo,  curious  because  it 
represents  a  sacred  Dance — 36  U 
Divinities,  of  the  Etruscan  School, 
and  supposed  to  be  Jupiter  and  Juno 
— 400,  Statue  of  Marcellus  seated, 
from  the  Giustiniani  collection!! 
— 408,  Fragment  of  KBasao-rilievo^ 
curious,    because  it  represents  a 
Four-wheeled  Car— 417,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  be  the  likeness  of  Augus- 
tus when  young ;  it  was  found  at 
Ostia!!— 421,    Bust  of  Demos- 
thenes—441,  Head  of  Alcibiades! 
— 442,  Bust  of  Clodius  Albinus — 
453,  Statue,  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  Meleager ;  but  is 
restored  as    a    Roman  Emperor 
holding  the  Globe,  and  a  f^re  of 
Victory— 454,  Statue  of  ^scula- 
pius — 458,  a  Cow— 460,  an  Altar, 
found  at  Ostia— 461,  a  Stork— 
462,    an   Hippopotamus— 463,  a 
young  Wild-boar  in  nero  antico  I 
— 464,  Mithras  with  the  Bull,  in 
bigio — 465,    a  Swan!! — 466,   a 
Phoenix  — 467,    a  Dog — 493,    a 
semi-colossal  Statue  of  Mercury — 
494,    a  Semi-colossal  Statue,  in 
Pentelic  marble,  of  Tiberius  seated, 
excellently   well   preserved,     and 
found  at  Pipemo,  the  ancient  Pri- 
vemum  «=!!!— 496,  Statue  of  Mi- 
nerva—498,    Statue,    restored   as 
Atropos  ;  it  was  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa— 504,  Head  of  Nibbe— 505, 
Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius 
encircled  with  a  civic  crown — 510, 
a    Head,   called  Meleager  —  512, 
Bust    of   Adrian — 513,    Bust    of 
Venus,  in  Parian  marble,  found  in 
Dioclesian's  Baths ! ! — 525,  Head, 
suppossed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Cicero 
—533,  Figure  with   an    Urn,    a 

consequence.  On  the  same  ooeaaion  there 
were  two  Medals  stamped  of  Tiberius ;  in  both 
of  which  he  is  represented  sitting,  with  a  pa- 
tera in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other,  pre- 
.  eisely  in  the  posture  of  this  Statue  foniul  at 
Pij^rao. 

P 
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5d4»  OolpMai  Btist  of  Juno,  found 
tX  Ostiar^543,  «k  Fragment^  cAlled 
Nero-^44,  Statue  of  Silenus  Tvith 
4  Tiger! — 546,  a  Fragment,  called 
Tiberius — ^547,  a  Colossal  Bust  of 
Isis,  in  Pentelic  niart>le,  found  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  on 
the  Quirlnal  Hil]--554,  a  Colossal 
Head  of  Antoninus  Pius-^555,  a 
Head  supposed  to  rqyresent  Pom- 
^y  1^-^556,  a  Haid  called  Lucius 
Verus  when  a  youth— 56«,  Head 
Of  Pallas'— 561,  Bust  supposed  to 
represent  the  Father  of  Trajan  1 1 
»-^«2,  Bust,  supposed  to  repre- 
aent  Augustus  1 1 — ^563,  Bust  called 
Aristotle— 580,  Colossal  Bust  <tf 
Trajan,  found  in  the  Porto-Traja- 
Tidlo,  at  Osiiar— 588,  Statue  of 
Venus — 589,  Statue  of  Mercury 
in  Pentelic  marble,  found  near  the 
Monte  di  Pietd-^591,  Statue  of  the 
iSmperor  Claudius— 604,  Bust  of 
Bacchus — 605,  Bust  of  Silvanus — 
606,  Bust  of  Neptune,  in  Pentelic 
marble,  found  at  Ostia — 6  08 ,  Bust  of 
the  younger  Agrippina — 618,  Head 
supposed  to  represent  Marcus  Bru* 
lus— ^19,  Head  of  Aggrippina  the 
tlder — 621 ,  Statue  of  Pan  seated — 
636,  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  on  an 
Altar  which  merits,  observation, 
and  exhibits  on  one  side  Apollo 
and  Diana,  on  another  Mars  and 
Mercuiy,  on  the  third  Hope  and  a 
Fountain,  and  on  the  fourth  Her- 
cules and  Silvanus — 638,  Fragment 
supposed  to  have  represented  an 
Hermaphrodite — 639,  Statue  called 
Alexander — 642,  643,  and  644,  fine 
Fragments — 647,  Statue  of  Atys — 

654,  a  mutilated  Statue  of  Isis — 

655,  a  Group  of  Loves,  &c. — 674, 
Ganymede  borne  off  by  the  Eagle 
--678,  Basso-rilievo  representing 
Ancient  G allies — 681,  Statue  <» 
Hygeia--684,  Statue  of  ^Escula- 
bius — 685,  Statue  of  Venus — 686, 
Statue  called  the  Vestal,  Tuecia — 
698,  Bust  found  among  the  ruins 

■  ii)  The  MosAto  Paventnt,  in  ffont  of  thia 
9ut«e,  «M  fooad  amoof  the  niiu  of  an  an- 
cient viUa,  about  two  miles  from  the  Porta  9. 
Sebastiaao,  mi  oaUed  Tor  Maiaacio. 


cafiedliomaVece9uik,aiitd  suj^sed 
to  r^resent  Cicei^  l^*^7t)0»  a  Co- 
lossal Head  of  AntotmiTis  Pius, 
ibund  at  Ostia! — ^708,  li  Semi- 
eolossal  Recumbent  Statue  of  H«-- 
cules,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  !— 
Neariy  opposite  to  this  Statue  is 
the  Head  of  a  River-god>  ih  U^^ 
eotta. 

Gallery  of  tfu  Nile,  JUstbBywd 
the  entrance  to  the  9econ4  Mvision 
of  the  Galleria  Lapidar^.  This 
spacious  and  splendid  Aputment, 
erected  by  command  of  Pius  VII,, 
and  opened  to  the  Public  in  1822j 
exhibits  a  considerable  number  oJ| 
ancient  columns  of  precious  mar-' 
ble,  is  beautifully  paved  with  th^ 
same  material,  and  well  restored 
ancient  Mosaics  ;  and  likewise  em- 
bdlished  with  a  fine  modem  Frieze 
of  stucco,  copied  from  antique 
basst-rilievi  too  much  injured  fot 
use.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  Sculpture  in  this  new 
Gallery  are — No.  2,  a  Hertna  of 
Pentelic  marble,  bearing  a  Greek 
Sepulchral  Inscription,  and  appa- 
rently made  with  a  Half-figure 
of  Mercury,  and  part  of  another; 
Herma — 6,  a  Statue  of  Mercury— 
6,  a  Bust,  found  at  Ostia — 8,  tt 
Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Domitian, 
from  the  Giustiniani  collection  *  !-* 
9,  a  Bust  in  the  style  of  the  Egyp- 
tian School — 10,  a  Colossal  Bust 
of  a  Dacian  Slave,  found  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  ! — 1 1 ,  Statue  of 
iet  Discobolus ! — 1 2,  Bust  of  Apollo 
^^13,  a  Bust  in  Carrara  marble, 
called  the  Emperor  Philip  the 
elder!  — 14,  Statue  of  Lucius 
Verus  !• — 16,  Colossal  Bust  of 
Commodus,  found  at  Ostia ! — 17, 
Statue  of  a  Faun,  in  Greek  ma^ 
ble,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
copy  of  a  celebrated  Faun  by 
Praxiteles;  it  was  taken  fi-om  the 
Ruspoli  collection!— 19,  Bust  6f  • 
Dacian  Slave*  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  time  of  Trajan— 

(e)  The  black  and  wkita  Mosaie  PaTvneat, 
ia  inmt  «f  thia  statae,    reprtMilts  II1}MM 
vUf  ffMB  doxUa,  m4  tlM  0iiiaft 
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20,  a,  Semi-ctoH^irf  Statne  of  th« 
Emperor    Claudius,    in    Carr«irA 
marble,  from  the  Rdspoli  collec- 
tion f— 22,  a  B«!rt  called  Titus— 23, 
Statue    of   Mtherva   Mecfica,    m 
Greek  tttart^ie,  IfromtheGiustiniaid 
conection!!!      "niis  tnafeter-piece 
of  Orecian  scQl]pture  wad  found 
near  the  picturesque  Ruin  on  the 
Esquiline  HiB,  called  (in  conse- 
quence) the  Temide  of  Minerva- 
Medica — 26,  Statue  of  Diana— 30^, 
Statue   of  a   Wrestler,    found  at 
Tivoti,  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus— a2>  Statue  of  a  Wreisfier, 
found  in  the  Bame  ^ace— 34,  Sta- 
tue of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  a  Villa 
which  belonged  to  Lucullus-^6, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler,    found  ift 
the  Villa  of  Quiritilins  Varus,  at 
Tivoli— 38,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler 
in  repose,  Irom  the  HuspoH  col- 
lection—41,  Statue,  supposed  to 
repreffesit    Ceres,    or  one  of  the 
Seasons,  — In   this    part   of  the 
Gallery  arfe  a  6ust  of  Fius  VII,  hy 
CanovaK— two  Columns  of  blact  . 
Egyptian  granite,  taken  from  the 
Portico  of  the  Church  of  S».  Sa- 
bina  — four  teagniticent  Columns 
ofcipolino,  and  Ibur  of  porphyry, 
the  last  taken  from  the  Church  of 
S.  Bartolommeo ;   and  each  of  the 
four    surmounted   by  a   Colossal 
Mask,  reprfesenting  Medusa,  and 
found  near  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome.    Here  likewise  are  two 
hiagnificetit  Colamiis   of  oriental 
alabaster,  which  adorn  the  door  of 
the  Giardino  della  Pigtia,  and  were 
•   found  in  the  Villa  of  Lucius  Verus, 
-near  the  spot  called  Acquatravfersa 
-^42,  Statue  of  Venus-Anadyo- 
mene,  in  Greek  marble!— 45,  Sta^ 
tue  of  a  Grecian  Philosopher — 46, 
Bust  of  Lucius  Antonius,  broths 
to  the  Triumvir— 47,  Bust,  e»e^ 
fcuted  in  superb  oriental  alabaster, 
^cnd  called  Salki$t,  though  withoiit 

^</)  The  Mosaic  Pavemeot,  in  ftmit  of  tbis 
^tHtoe,  came  from  Tor  Marancio,  as  did  all 
the  otlrero  Of  a  ttimilar  description. 
^.C?)  fhe  vaUaWe  Moiiaic  Pav^nent,  with 
Diana  of  fiphesas  in  its  centre,  was  discovered 
ia  mu  at  r^vgie  Alurteio,  ul  A»  eomi^ 


sufficient  authority !— 48,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  FVMtune,  found 
at  Ostial  1—50.  Bust  of  Maroellu* 
—52,  Bust  of  Pallas  t— 53,  Buift 
of  Adrian  !— 55,  an  incognito  Bttttt 
—56,  ditto — 57,    a  S^^mi-cdlossil 
Statue  of  Antonia,  Mother  of  tiii 
Emperor  Claudius,  fi»uiid  at  Tut* 
culum— 60,  a  Semi-colo9salSt«ti»» 
called  Cfemency,  in  Grecian  nitth- 
ble— 62,  Bust  called  Ptolemy,  MH 
of  Juba,  King  of  Maurilatiia-'-M^ 
Bust  of  Caracalla  when  youn^^— * 
66,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  nmA 
toung— ^7,  Henna  of  Hercuie^ 
round  at  Ostia — 71,  an  incognUti 
Bust,  from  the  Ruspoli  colkSticii 
—72,  Statue  of  Demosthenes !   Al 
the  Base  of  this  Statue  is  a  Scri* 
nium,  or  Capsa,  in  which  mano- 
scripts  were  Kept  by  the  Ancientft 
— 74*   an  incognito  Bust — 75,   It 
Statue  called  Abundance,  buftsUfh^ 
posed  to  have  originaHy  represent- 
ed Fortune— 7»,  Statue  of  a  Fe- 
male,  probably  a  Juno— 81,  Stat«t 
of  Euripides!— 83,  Bust  of  Ma^ 
crinus,  very  rtere — 84,   Statue  of 
iHana,  supposed  to  be  contemplate 
ing  Endymion— 86 ,  Bust  of  Trajati, 
excellent  both  with  respect  to  ?«* 
semblance  atid  execution  1!— 87, 
one  of  the  Statues  called  Canfe* 
phorSB ;  it  dnce  ornamented  the 
Villa  ot  Sixtus  V,  and  is  of  Pentolk 
-marble  *» — 89,  BCist  of  supei^b  orien- 
tal  alabaster — »0,   Statue  of   nk 
Amfeizon,  probably  copied  fromthlB 
famous  Amazon  of  Ctesilaus  !-*- 
93,  a  SmaH  and  beautiful  Statue  of 
a  Faun  blowing  the  Pastoral  Flutfe, 
and  found  near  the  Lake  erf  Cin- 
ceii  !T— 94,  Statue  of  a  Priestess  of 
Isis — 98,  the  celebrated  Colossal 
Group  of  the  Nile  and  his  bflidprintf. 
The  sixteen  Infants  who  Surrdund 
the  l^iver-god  are  Supposed  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  height    (m^ 
teen    cubits)    to  which  the  Nite 

^ifhich  once  beloofedto  theSabioes. 

(Ji)  CanephorsB  were^oung  latlitis  of  dc>628 
birch  who,  dtinag  fe8tiiral«  ^lelrt-ated  ih  %&- 
>«otcr  of  Miuer«a.  ccrrifd  da  their  JftiUb,  ^ 
baskets,  various  things  destined  for  sacritice. 
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usually  rises;  and  the  Plinth  on 
vhich  the  Group  rests  is  ornament- 
ed with  Bassi^rUievu  representing 
Animals  and  Plants  indigenous  to 
the  Nile  and  its  neighbourhood ! ! ! 
liiis  elaborate  Group,  probably 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Serapis, 
near  the  Church  of  S*.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva;  and  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  Group  of  the  Nile  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace,  except  that  the  Group 
he  describes  was  basalt,  and  this  is 
white  marble— 103,  an  elegantly 
formed  Vase  of  basalt,  ornamented 
with  Dionysiac  Masks,  ^c, — 106, 
a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
which  served  as  the  ornament  of  a 
Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus,  atTivoli — 107,  an  HJppo- 
campa  surmounted  by  a  Nereid 
— 109,  ditto — no,  a  Recumbent 
Statue  of  a  Faun,  wliich  likewise 
served  as  the  Ornament  of  a  Foun- 
tain in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus — 111,  Statue  of  Ganymede, 
Grecian  sculpture,  and .  supposed 
originally  to  have  adorned  a  Foun- 
tain: it  was  found  at  Ostia* — 114, 
Statue  of  Pallas,  found  at  Velletri, 
and  executed  in  Grecian  marble ! ! 
116,  an  incognito  Bust  — 117,  a 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Nerva 
wearing  the  toga, -which  is  beauti- 
fully executed — 118,  Bust  of  a 
Nymph,  probably  the  Fragment  of 
an  Entire  Statue — 119,  Colossal 
Bust  of  Claudius,  found  at  Piperno, 
and  supposed  to  have  made  part  of 
a  Colossal  Statue  of  that  Emperor, 
.fragments  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered— 123,  a  Statue  called 
yIEsculapius,  but  more  probably 
Augustus's  Physician,  Antonius 
Musa,  in  the  character  of  iEscula- 
.plus ! ! — 124,  a  Semi-colossal  Sta- 
tue of  Antinous  in  the  character  of 
Vertumnus ;.  it  is  made  of  Grecian 
marble,  and  was  found  at  Ostia!  I 
—126,  Group  of  Silenus  nursing 
the  infiEuit  Bacchus  I->1 28,  Colos- 


sal Head  of  aDacian  Slave ! — 129, 
a  Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Oommo- 
dus,  in  Penteiic  marble— 132,  Sta- 
tue of  a  Canephora. 
"At  the  end  ofthe'^econd  division 
of  the  Ckdleria  Lapidaria^  and 
leading  to  the  Museo  Pio-Clemen- 
tinot  is  a  Staircase  ornamented  with 
Arabesques  by  -Daniello  da  Vol- 
terra :  and  to  the  left  of  the  Stair- 
case are  Apartments  containing 
Statues,  Busts,  Egyptian  Divinities 
recently  discoverSl  near  the  first 
Cataract  of , the  Nile,  and  routed 
to  be  some  of  the  most  ancient 
specimens  extant  of  Egyptian 
sculpture ;  a  Mummv,  found  in 
the  Burial-place  of  the  Egyptian 
princes,  and  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served, even  to  the  linen  which 
fills  the  CoflSn ;  Mummies  of  Cats, 
and  other  Animals  held  sacred, 
with  a  considerable  number  more 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities :  and  be- 
yond* this*  Gallery  are  three  rooms^ 
containing  Casts,  in  piaster,  of 
Statues  and  Bassi-rilievi,  found  at 
Athens,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  Casts  were  given 
by  George  IV,  of  England,  to  Pius 
VII.  The  Bassi-rilievi  |daced 
round  the  first  room  represent 
part  of  the  interior  Frieze  of  the 
Cella  of  the*  Parthenon,  exhibiting 
festivals  celebrated  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  and  called 
Panathensea.  The  recumbent  Sta- 
tue, marked  "  A,"  represents  the 
river  Ilissus,  which  waters  Athens. 
The  Statue  marked  "  B,"  is  called 
a  young  Hercules ;  and  that  mark- 
ed •*  C,"  an  Amorino.  The  Bassi" 
rilievi  placed  round  the  second 
room  likewise  represent  the  Pana- 
theuBBa.  The  Statue  marked  "  D," 
is  called  Neptune ;  the  Group 
marked  "E,"  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine; and  the  Head  of  a  Horse, 
marked  **  F,"  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  chariot  of  the  setting 
Sun.  TheBassi'rilieviiniheihM 
room  represent  the  Battle  of  the 
Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs,  which 


(0  Th«  Mme  of  Pbedimos,  a  Grcciwi  Artbt,  i«  uiseribed  upon  thi«  Statue. 
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siso  adorned  the  Parthenon.  The 
Oroup  marked  **  G,"  in  the  centre 
of  this  room,  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained. .The  Fragment  marked 
■*  H/'  is  by  some  persons  supposed 
±o  represent  the  rising  Sun,  and 
by  others  Oceanus ;  and  the  Heads 
of  Horses,  marked  "  I,"  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  this  Group.  All 
the  Originals  of  these  Casts  were  ' 
executed  by  Phidias  and  his  scho- 
lars, except  the  Amorino,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

Museo  PtO'Clementino\  Square 
VestibiUe.  Tliis  Apartment  con- 
tains Arabesques,  by  Daniello  da 
Voltenu — ^the  celebrated  Belvedere 
Torso,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  Group  representing  Hercules 
and  Hebe,  after  the  deification  of 
the  former,  and  executed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Inscription  it  bears,  by 
Apollonius,  the  son  of  Nestor  of 
Athens!!!! — ^The  Sarcophagus  of 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  ^arbatus, 
and  a  Bust,  both  found  in  the  Tomb 
of  the  Scipio  family,  and  made  of 
peperino* — several  Inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  Scipio  family  (all  found 
in  their  Tomb) — and,  opposite  to 
the  Sarcophagus,  a  recumbent 
Statue. 

The  second  Apartment  contains 
a  Vase  of  Greek  marble ! !  and  four 
Fragments  of  Statues ;  that  of  a 
Female,  seated,  being  much  ad- 
mired on  account  ofthe- drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial, 
with  the  names  of  the  winds  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  found,  ac- 
cording to  report,  near  Titus's 
Baths. 

The  third  Apartment  contains  a 
Statue  of  Meleagerll!— and,  fixed 
into  the  Wall  on  the  right,  a  Basso- 
rilievo,  (subject,  the  Apotheosis  of 

(k")  So  called  from  its  Founders,  Clement 
XTV,  and  Pius  VI. 

(0  It  would  seem  extraordinarv  that  the 
bust  and  sarcophagus  of  one  of  the  rreatest 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  should 
be  made  of  so  common  a  stone  as  peperino,  if 
we  did  not  collect  from  Pliny,  that  marble 
was  not  nsed  at  Rome  for  the  purposes  of 


Homer;)  and,  on  the  left,  two 
Basst-rilievi,  the  ope  representing 
a  Sea-port,  the  other  an  ancient 
Roman  Galley,  with  soldiers  fight- 
ing. 

Portico  of  the  Court.  To  the 
right  of  the  Entrance-door  are,  a 
Column  of  granite,  and  another  of 
white  marble  adorned  with  foliage — 
an  ancient  Bath,  of  black  basalt, 
found  in  Caracalla's  Baths  —  a 
Basso-rilievo  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
representing  .Fauns  and  Gryphons, 
under  which  stands  a  fine  Sarcopha- 
gus ornamented  with  Lions'  Heads, 
Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  and  found 
imder  the  new  Sacristy  of  S.  Peter's 
— ^here,  likewise,  is  the  Sarcopha- 
gus of  Sixtus  Varius  Marcellus. 

First  Cabinet,  Perseus,  by  Ca- 
nova — Damoxenus  and  C!reugas, 
celebrated  Wrestlers  of  antiqui^", 
hy  dittp— and,  in  the  Niches  on  the 
sides  of  the  Arch,  Statues  of  Mer* 
cury  and  Pallas. 

Continuation  of.  the  Portico, 
On  the  right,  a  Sarcophagus  repre- 
senting mcchus  ana  Ariadne  in 
the  Island  of  Naxos — another  re-^ . 
presenting  Prisoners  imploring 
Clemency  firom  their  Conqueror — 
in  the  lai^  Niche,  a  Statue  of 
Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alexander  Severus,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Venus  accompanied  by  Cu- 
pid— a  Sarcophagus  representing 
Achilles  slaying  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons  ;  and,  opposite  to  these, 
two  beautiful  Half-columns  of  rare 
marble. 

Second  Cabinet.  In  the  centre 
is  the  celebrated  Statue  of  Mdea- 
ger,  once  called  the  Belvedere  An- 
tinous  ° !  1 1  It  was  found  on  a  spot, 
named  Adrianello,  near  the  Church 
of  S.  Martino  in  Monte ;  with  one 
of  the  arms  and  the  left  hand  want- 
/ 

senlpture,  till  about  the  fiftieth  OlTmpiad. 

(m)  Pamoxenus  was  banished  from  Synf 
enlsfr,  bis  native  country,  for  killing  his  anta- 
gonist in  a  most  unfair  and  brutal  manner. 
See  Pausaw IAS,  8.  c.  40^ 

(n)  According  to  the  opinion  of  Visconti 
(already  mentioned)  this  beautiful  Statue 
represents  Meroarjr. 
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m^ — On  th*  rig^t,  fixed  in  the 
Watt,  is  a  Bas^fi-rilievo  of  Achilles 
fjlaying  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons 
^KippQsite  to  thi«,  another  Bosm- 
rUievo,  (subject,  Isiaic  Ceremonies) 
KTKaod  in  theNiches  under  the  Arch, 
priapus  ^d  a  young  Hercules. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico* 
Qn  the  right  is  a  Sarcophagus  re- 
presenting'the  Seasons — another, 
fepresenting  Nereides  with  the  Ar- 
mour of  AcmWes — opposite  to  tl^ese, 
a  magnificent  Bath  of  red  granite 
rr-and,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  Bomo- 
rilievo^  suppoised,  according  to 
tome  (^piinions,  to  represent  one  of 
the  (Jates  of  the  Temple  of  Jaiius ; 
1^,  apcording  to  others*  the  Gate 
of  JStemity.  On  each  side  of  the 
]^ntrance  to  the  Hall  of  Animals  is 
a  fine  Column  of  verde  antique, 
and  the  Statue  of  a  Shepherd's 
pog! — further  o^  aria,  a  Sarco- 
phagus, representing  the  Brittle  of 
the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons — 
another,  T«p^«enting  Genii  and 
Bacchanalian  Figures — and,  oppo^ 
site  to  this,  a  magnificent  B^tl^  of 
^^  granite. 

Third  Cabinet.  Here  is  the  i^r 
|nit^,ble  Qroup  of  Laoooon,  Son  of 
l^riam  and  Hecuba,  ^nd  High- 
priest  of  Apollo-Thymbraeus.  Lao- 
ooon endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  the  wooden  horse  into 
Troy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
indl4stwo  ^ons  are  supposed  to 
have  been  kiU^  by  Serpents!!}! 
This  is  the  group  mentxpned  by 
Mny,  as  having  been  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Titus,  and  as  the  joint 
work  of  Agesander,  Apqllodorus, 
ftnd  Athenodorus  of  Rhodes:  it 
was  found,  during  the  Pontificate 
of  JuliMs  ?I,.near  the  Sette  Salle, 
qj  Ji^servpir^,   belonging   to  the 

(ci)  Some  persons  donbt  whether  (heLaocoon 
•of  the  Vatican  be  that  mentioned  by  Pliny  ; 
beea^iis  )w  tAV^^  the  B^roup  wa$  mMe.  with 
flIMB  aingU  block  of  marol^i  and  the  laocoon 
s^  l^e  V^ticafi  'm  composed  of  twp  pieces. 
WincHftlnnann,  ^Qv^eyer,  telU  u»,  that,  in  «11 
probibility,  the  joint,  fiaailv  discoverable  now, 
W4»  not  t^  be  perceived  in  Pliny's  time.  When 
Tr»y#ler»  obtain  permission  (o  see  the  Vati- 
can   Museum    by    torch-li«ht,    they    usually 


Balhs  q(  ritu»».    The,  §t«tue  of 

liaocoon  is  universally  considered 
as  a  chef'^amvre  of  antiquity  ;  and 
displays  the  picture  of  kunaan  na- 
ture struggling  with  grief,  SM^i  try^ 
ing  to  oppose  the  stroke,  of  fate 
with  all  the  force  of  intellect.  The 
left  side  of  this  wonderful  Statue, 
where  the  Serpent's  teeth  have  pe- 
netrated,  is  that  part  of  the  body 
which  seems  to  suf^  most,  fi'om 
its  proximity  to  the  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  finest  production 
of  the  Grecian  chisel  now  in  exist- 
ence. Theriglxt  arm  w*s  wanting, 
and  Michael  Angelp  attempted  to 
restore  it  in  marble ;  but  not  pleas* 
ii^  himself  sufficiently  to  continue 
the  work,  it  was  afterwards  done  in 
plaster  bv  BeminL  The  Sons  are 
said  to  be  too  much  formed  for 
children  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
a^.  Winckelmann  supposes  this 
Group  to  have  been  execute  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but 
Pliny  does  not  nam^  the-  period 
when  Agesander  and  his  associates 
so  en[iinently  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  Cabinet  also  contains 
a  passo-rilievo^  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
and  representing  the  Triumph  of 
Bacchus  after  his  Victory  over  the 
Indians  ;  and  another,  the  subject 
pf  which  is  bacchanalians.  In  the 
Niches,  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
are  Statues  of  Polymnia,  and  a 
Nymph,  found  near  the  Tefipiple  of 
Peace.  *    . 

Contini^ion  ofthe^  PoriicQ.  On 
the  right  side,  hxed  in  the  Wall, 
is  a  Basso-riliisvo  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  \^ith  their  respective  at- 
tributes— and,  below  this,  a  Sarco- 
phagus repr^entiii\g  Genii  eanrving 
Arms.  Here,  hkewise,  is  a  Bath 
of  gigantic  magnitude.     Fixed  in 

have  four  wax  torches,  (each  containing 
fourwifeks,)  placed  wkbin  a  reflector,  fastened 
^.  ^  long  pole  :  and  the  light,  tfa««  arranged, 
18  most  judiciously  thrown  on  all  t;h«  finest 
sUtu^ti,  so  as  to  aieplay  ^ud  magaify  their 
oeaaties,  whil^  thsir  imperfectiomi  are  left  in 
shadow:  ^nd  Laocoon,  thus  viewed,  appear* 
finci  h«yoad  conception;  because  bi«  tigac« 
only  18  Mhibited,  without  the  r^  «tl  U« 
group. 
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the  W«H  i»  moOm  1^  ^^SotfQr. 
rilievi^.  of  Aus^ustus  sacri^cuigl 
In  the  large  Niche  ^  a  Statue  oC 
Hygeia;  loid,  fix^d  in  the  Wall,  a 
Baasci-fUUvQ  representing  Home 
with  a  vietovious  Emperor — ^here. 
also,  is  aqother  gigantic  Bath  ol 
granite;  aiid a  Sarcophagus  adoni-> 
ed  witl\  Tritons  and  Nereides. 

Faurih  CcUnnet,  This  room 
contains  the  Belvedere  Apollo !!! T 
»  Statue  equally  celebrated  with 
the  group  of  Laocooii,  and  found 
at  AaticMai,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  foot  on 
which  the  figure  stands  was  broken, 
and  the  pieces  are  not  well  put 
together ;  but  the  hands  are  finely 
restored,  especia^y  the  left.  This 
Statue  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  firom  Gree<5e  by  Nero;  it 
is  rather  taller-  than  tlie  common 
height  of  man,  appears  to  tread 
on  air,  and  exhibits  aU  the  mascu- 
line beauty,  grac^,  and  di^ty, 
with  which  we  may  suppose  Adam 
to  have  been  adorned  before  the 
Fall.  Two  Bas^rUifivi  are  fixed 
in  the  Walls :  that  on  the  right,  re- 
presents 1^  Chase ;[  that  on  the 
left,  Pasiphae  with  the  Bull;  and 
in  the  Niches,  under  the  iV^ch,  are 
Sta^u^  of  PaUas,  and  Venus  tri- 
umpiiant. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico, 
Here  are  two  Sarcophagi:  in  the 
centra  of  the  first  is  Ganymede; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  other  Bac-* 
chus  between  a  Faun  and  a  Bac-; 
chante !  apposite  to  these  is  a  mag- 
nificent Bath  of  green  basalt,  found 
in  Caracalla's  Baths — close  to  the 
poor  of  Entrance  is  a  beautiful 
Colunm  of  porphyry ;  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Door,  a  Column  of  white 
marble*  ornamented  with  Sculptiire 
in  the  Jprabesque  style. 

HaU  of  Animals^  This  Apart- 
ment is  divided  by  a  Vestibule 
in  whic^  ^e  Columns  and  PilaS" 
to-s  of  granite.  The  pavement 
near  t!faua  wtxance  exhibits  an  an- 


(^e9at^0s«VIQf«We}f;  lod^forthec 
on,  are  otber  ancient  Moaaics.  sqi^q 
of  which  were  found  *t  PalestrinaH 
Here  is;  an  unique,  numerous,  ^n4 
most  vah^able  coUeetion  of  Animials, 
sculptured  in  every  kind  of  precioui| 
marole,  and  several  pf  them  beau^^ 
tifully  executed. 

Right  Side  of  tJ^e  HcUL  Som^ 
of  the  most  striking  things  her^ 
are — Mithras  stabbing  the  Bull-?s 
an  Ibis — a  Stag  in  flowered  ala^ 
baster — ^two  Groups,  each  repre-t 
senting  a  Dog  on  the  back  of  ^ 
Stag — a  Small  Greyhound — a  Stag- 
hound  and  Puppy — three  Grey-n 
hounds — Europa — a  Small  Bull— » 
a  Small  Lion  in  breccia,  witl^ 
teeth  aud  tongue  pf  other  marble 
'—Group  pf  Hercules  and  the  Ne-^  * 
maean  Lion — Group  of  Diomedea 
and  his  Horses  destroyed  by 
Hercules — a  Centaur  and  a  Love 
— and  a  Lobster. 

Gallery  of  Statues,  The  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  sculpture  on 
•  the  right  side  of  this  Apa^meni 
are — a  Statue  of  Clodius  Albinus 
— a  half-length  Figure  of  Lov^ 
supposed  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  Grecian  artist ! — a  Statue  of 
Paris  seated,  with  the  Apple  of 
discord — Hercules — Minerva  with 
an  olive-branch  in  her  hand — a 
Statue,  apparently  Etruscan,  of  a 
Woman  seated !  —  Caligula  —  a 
Nymph — an  Amazon! — a  Faun 
just  waking  firom  sleep ! — ^Juno  !^r 
I  sis — a  Seated  Figure  l>earing  the 
name  of  IPosidipost! — Heads  of 
Domitia,  Gidba,  Lysimachus^,  Ari- 
adne, Menelaus  valerian,  HelioT 
gabaius,  Pertinax,  Agrippa,  Ca-* 
racaUa,  Julia-Manunea,  JupiterT 
Serapis,  (in  basalt,)  and  Antinousi- 
At  the  bottom  of  the  apartment  L| 
a  Statue  of  Jove  seated,  with  Light, 
ning  in  his  hand? ! !  (the  Basso^ 
rilievo  on  the  Pedestal  representu 
Silenus  and  a  Faun!)  The  other 
side  of  the  apartment  contains  the 
Head  of  a  Flamen,  or  ancient  Ror 


^4y  T^  od^z^tod  St^M  oncj^idoni^  the  PftluiWhyerQ^jii. 
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man  Priest  of  the  second  class, 
wearing  the  Sacerdotal  Tiara; 
a  Head,  with  a  Phrygian  Cap,, 
found  near  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tine ;  busts  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius ;  a  Statue  of  Livia,  in 
the  character  of  Piety ;  a  Head  of 
Claudius ;  a  Bust  of  Sabina ; 
Heads  of  Brutus  and  Aristophanes; 
a  Bust,  in  Porphyry,  of  Philip  the 
younger ;  a  Bust  of  Marcus  Aure- 
Jius ;  a  Demi-figure  of  Apoll© ; 
and  two  Portraits,  (on  the  same 
block  of  marble,)  called,  without 
authorilY,  Cato  and  Portia.  This 
side  of  the  apartment  likewise  con- 
tains a  Sitting  Statue  bearing  the 
name  of  Menander ! ! — Nero  in 
.  the  character  of  Apollo— a  Statue 
of  Septimius  Severus — a  Sitting 
Statue  of  Dido— Neptune  with  his 
frident— Narcissus ! — Bacchus  as 
a  River-God — ^the  Emperor  Ma- 
crinus— iBsculapius  and  Hygeia — 
a  Muse — Seneca  in  a  consular 
habit — a  Female  sleeping — one  of 
the  Danaides,  with  a  Vase  in  her 
hand  I — a  Faun  leaning  against  a 
tree — and  a  Statue  of  Diana !  I 

Cabinet  of  mosaic  Masks,  The 
Ceiling  of  this  elegant  room  was 
painted  by  Domemco  di  Angelis, 
and  represents  the  Marriage  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne — Paris  giv- 
ing the  Apple  to  Venus— Diana 
and  Eiidjrmion — Venus  and  Ado- 
nis—  and  Paris  and  Minerva. 
Here  are  eight  Columns  and  eight 
Pilasters  of  Oriental  alabaster — a 
beautiful  ancient  Frieze —  a  Basso- 
relievo,  representing  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  Adrian — with  others  allusive 
to  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  Here, 
also,  are  Seats  of  pcrphyry — a 
Basin  and  a  Chair  of  rosso  antico 
i—a  beautiful  antique  mosaic  Pave- 
ment, found  in  Adrian's  Villa — a 
Statue  of  a  Bacchante «» !— Ditto  of 
Vtous  rising  from  the  bath ! ! — 
Ditto  of  one  of  Diana's  Nymphs 
with  a  Torch  I— a  Faun  in  rosso 
antico,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  1 1 1 


-•-Paris  in  a  Wnygian  dress — ^Mi- 
nerva— Ganymede  with  the  Ea- 
gle !  !-:-and  Adonis !  I ! 

Continucttion  of  the  Gailery  of 
Statues,  'A  Priestess — a  Faun — ^a 
female  Figure  draped  wjth  pecu- 
liar beauty,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present a  Vestal ! ! ! — a  Recumbent 
Semi-colossal  Statue,  called  Cleo- 
patra, but  supposed  to  represent 
Ariadne  asleep,  in  the  Island  of 
Naxos  ! ! ! — Mercury,  and  Lucius 
Verus  I 

Continuation  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals,-  Right  side,  going  out 
pf  the  Gallery — an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Oommodus — ^an  Eagle 
— a  Tiger — ^two  Lions,  one  of 
which  holds,  in  his  claws,  the  Head 
of  a  Bull— two  Bassi-rilievi  fixed 
in  the  Wall ;  the  one  represents  a 
Cow  and  her  Calf ;  the  other  Wild- 
boars  driven  by  .  an  Amorino— a 
Sphinx  of  flowered  alabaster — ^the 
Head  of  an  Ass — a  small  Horse — 
three  goats — a  Sow  and  Pigs — 
Group  of  a  Lion  devouring  a 
Horse — a  Cow  in  grey  marble—  | 
Hercules  killing  Gerion — a  Horse 
— Hercules  with  Cerberus  chained 
—and  a  Group  of  a  marine  Cen- 
taur and  a  Nereid. 

Hall  of  the  Muses,  This  apart- 
ment is  ornamented  by  sixteen  Co- 
lumns of  Carrara  marble,  with 
Capitals  taken  from  Adrian's  Villa ; 
and  contains  (among  other  sculp- 
ture) a  rare  and  highly  valuable 
collection  of  Statues  and  Henns, 
found  together,  in  the  Vilja  of 
Cassius,  at  Tivoli :  '  the  Statues 
represent  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ; 
the  Hermse  are  Portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Grecians,  with  their 
names  inscribed  upon  them.  On 
the  right  is  a  Herma  of  Cleobulus. 
without  the  head— a  Statue  of  Si- 
lenus — Hermse  of  Sophccles  and 
Epicurus — a  Statue  of  MeJpome- 
ne— a  Herma  of  Zenq — a  Statue 
of  Thalia  seated! — a  Herma  of 
iEschines,  the  only  Portrait  exist- 


^^)  Aceording  to  some  opinions  this  Statue  represents  one  of  the  Honrs. 
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ing  of  that  great  orator--a  Statue 
of  Urania — a  Herma  of  Demos- 
thenes—* Stata^  of  Calliope — a 
Henna  of  Antisthenes,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  Philoso- 
pher—a Statue  of  Polyhymnia 
crowned  with  flowers,  because  she 
is  the  Muse  of  Rhetoric — a  Head 
called  Posidonius — a  Herma  of 
Aspasia  veiled,  the  only  Portrait 
existing  of  that  distin^ished  lady, 
and  found  at  Castro  Novo — a  Sta- 
tue of  a  female  seated,  supposed  to 
represent  Sappho! — a  Herma  of 
Pericles,  the  only  Portrait  existing 
of  that  great  statesman— Hermse 
of  Solon^  and  Pittacus,  without 
the  heads — Herma  of  Bias,  the 
only  Portrait  existing  of  that  phi- 
losq)her — a  Statue  supposed  to 
represent  Lycurgus — a  Herma  of 
Periander,  the  only  Portrait  exist- 
ing of^  that  great  statesman — a 
Head  of  Alcibiades — a  Statue  of 
Erato — ditto  of  Clio — a  Herma  of 
Socrates — a  Statue  of  ApoUo,  in 
bis  theatrical  dress,  with  a  Lyre, 
exhibiting  the  death  of  Marsyas— 
a  Herma  supposed  to  represent 
Miltiades— a  Statue  of  Terpsi- 
chore seated— a  Herma  of  Zeno 
the  E^Hcurean— a  Statue  of  Eu- 
terpe— a  Herma  of  Euripides — a 
Statue  of  Bacchus  in  female  attire 
— a  Herma  of  Aratus— ^and  a  Her- 
ma of  Thales  without  the  head. 
In  the  Pavement-  is  a  Mosaic 
(found  at  Lorium,)  represent- 
ing comic  and  tragic  Actors — and 
another,  in  the  i&abesque  style, 
found  near  S*.  Maria  Maggiore. 
'Die  Ceiling  was  painted  by.  the 
Cav.  Conca,  and  represents  A- 
pollo  and  Marsyas — the  Seven 
Sages  of  Greece — Homer  singing 
to  Minerva— Apollo,  and  some  of 
the  Mudes,  with  Homer,  Viigil, 
Ariosto,  andTasso,  in  the  Angles. 

(r)  Thes«  immense  Basins  seem  to  have 
made  part  of  the  farnitore  of  ancient  Baths ; 
there  beiaic  reeently  diiicoyered  in  the  PnbHo 
Baths  at  vovaite'ii  a  basin  of  this  description, 
which  was  eridentl/  the  lower  part  of  a 
Foaatain. 

($)  It  is  supposed  that  this  Head  was  ori- 
(iaally  eacijrcled  with  Seven  Stars,  perhaps 


Here  likewise  are  Boisi^rilievi  re- 
presenting the  dance  of  the  Coiy* 
bantes — ^the  Combat  of  the  Lapi-> 
thae  with  the  Centaurs — the  Birth 
•  of  Bacchus,  &c. 

The  Entrance  to  the  laige  Cir- 
cular Hall  contains,  on  the  Arch 
of  the  Door  to  the  right,  a  Me- 
dallion of  Juno — ^in  the  Niche  a 
Statue  of  Pallas—and,  below,  a 
Medallion  with  a  festpon  and  a 
Medusa — in  the  opposite  Niche  a 
Statue  of  Mnemosyne — ;  nd  below/ 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  three  Poets. 

Circular  Hall,  The  Pavement 
of  this  apartment  is  an  ancient 
Mosaic  (found  at  Otricoli)  repre- 
senting Medusa*8  Head,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Lapithae  wi  h  the 
Centaurs,  encircled  by  another 
ancient  Mosaic,  representing  Ma- 
rine Monsters,  and  found  m  the 
environs  of  Scroiano— a  magnifi- 
cent porphyry  Basin',  forty-one 
Paris  feet  in  circumference,  adomji 
the  centre  of  tliis  apartment,  which 
is  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and 
contains  a  colossal  Bust  of  Ju- 
piter !  !-^itto.  of  Faustina  the  el- 
der ! — ditto  of  Adrian  (formerly  in 
his  Mausoleum) — ditto  of  Anti- 
nous  --—  a  Herma  representing 
Oceanus  • — a  Bttst  of  Jupiter-Se- 
rapis— ditto  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius— ditto  of  Plotina— ditto  of 
Julia  Pia — ditto  of  Pertinax ! — 
two  Hermae  (one  on  each  side 
of  the  Entrance-door)  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa,  and  ^reraresenting 
Bacchantes ! — Colossal  Statues  of 
Commodus  in  the  charac  er  of 
Hercules — Augustus  in  a  sacrificial 
habit — Ceres,  ot  Melpomene  re- 
stored as  Ceres!!! — Antoninus 
Pius — Nerva ! !— Juno,  as  Queen 
of  Heaven  * ! ! ! — ^the  same  heathen 
divinity  as  the  Goddess  of  Health, 
with  the  dart,  shield",  &c. ;  and  a 

the  planets. 

(<)  From  the  Barberini  collection. 

(«)  Juno  was  worshipped  at  Jjanuviam 
(where  this  statue  was  found)  under  the  title 
of  Sospita,  and  represented  as  clothed  in  a 
^at*s  skin,  and  armed  with  a  spear  and 
shield,  her  feet  being  protected  bjr  sandalj;. 
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Tiger  wid  »  $»atyr.  The  Busts 
are  placed  on  Columns  of  por- 
phyry, and  other  rare  marblest. 

Festibule  in  the  form  cf  a  Greek  • 
ero^s.  The  Door  of  this  apart- 
yient.  is  magnificently  ornamented 
with  two  Egyptian  Idols  of  red 
granite,  under  the  form  of  Cary- 
atides, taken  from  Adrian*s  Yilla, 
and  bearing  the  likeness  of  An- 
tinous — ^two  Vases  of  red  gra- 
pite,  and  a  fine  antique  jBa««Or 
riliepo,  representing  a  combat  be- 
tween Gladiators  and  Wild-beasts. 
In  the  Pavement  is  an  an- 
cient Mosaic,  representing  Ara- 
besques, and  a  head  of  Minerva  - 
foiund  near  Tusculum ;  the  apart- 
ment* also  contains  a  half-draped 
Statue  of  Augustus;  and,  filled 
to  the  Wall,  a  Basso-rilievo  of 
a  Gryphon — an  Egyptian  Idol  of 
sera  antico,  found  at  Tivoli,  and 
placed  upon  a  braeket  ornamented 
ivith  two  Swans — a  Statue  on  a 
IMdestal  of  Lucius  Verus,  when 
young,  found  at  Otricoii— and  near 
the  window  a  large  Sepulchral 
Monument  of  Porphyry,  m  which 
the  remains  of  S.  Costansa  were 
deposited,  and  which  was  taken 
from  the  Church  that  bears  her 
name — a  Statue  of  a  Muse  seated, 
and  holding  a  scroll,  supposed  to 
have,  once  adorned  the  theatre  at 
Otricoli— another  Egyptian  Idol  of 
nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli,  and 
placed  on  a  bracket— a  Statue  of 
Venus  on  a'pedesdal;  and  fixed 
to  the  wall  above,  a  Bjosso-ri- 
iievo  representing  three  of  the 
Muses.  Before* the  Stairs  two 
Colossal  Sphinxes,  of  granite,  and 
fixed  to  the  Wall,  near  the  Arch 
supported  by  Columns  of  granite, 
a  BOfMa-rtlievo  representing  Chil- 
dren, and  Lions'  Heads-~on  the 
other  side  a  Basso-rilievo  with 
Bacchanalian  Figures  —  in  the 
Niche  a  Statue  of  Erato — and 
^ed  to  the  Wall  a  Basso-rilievo 


on  a  bracket  a»oth^  Egyptian 
Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at  Ti- 
yolt— a  Statue  (on  a  pedesdal)  of  a 
Muse  seated—and,  near  this,  a 
Statue  of  a  Female  veiled-r-above. 
fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  Figure  ot 
Victory,  which  once  adonoed  the 
Baths  of  S*.  Helena— and,  oppo- 
site to  this,  another  figure  of  Vic-, 
tory.  Here  likewise  is  the  SeptxJ- 
chral  Monument  of  S".  Helena, 
found  at  Tor  Pignattara :  it  con- 
tained her  remains,  and  is  of  por* . 
phyry — near  it  are,  a  Sts^tue  mi- 
draped,  and  another  in  the  toga, 
both  foi^nd  at  OtricoU — on  a 
bracket  an  Egyptian  Idol,  found 
at  Tiyoli- and,  on  a  pedestal,  a 
Statue  found  at  Otricoli,  and  re-, 
presenting  a  Youth  veiled*  holding 
a  Patejra.  At  the  Bottom  of  the 
Staircase  is  a  Recumbent  Statue 
of  the  Tigris,  in  white  n£arble% 
and  another  of  the  Nile,  in  grey 
marble.  The  Staircase,  which  .iis 
pia^nificent,  leads  to  a  rotondo, 
called 

Tke  Apartment  of  the  Car.  Ib 
the  centre  of  thLs  Rotondo  is  an 
ancient  and  eki^antly  seulptured 
Car  of  marble,  with  two  Horses, 
the  one  antique,  the  oth^  modem. 
On  the  right  of  th«  Entrance-door 
is  a  Statue  of  Perseus;  and  in 
the  Niche  a  Statue  with  a  long 
beard,  called  Sardanapalus;  but 
more  probably  the  bearded  Bac-* 
ohus.  The  apartment  Ukewise 
contains  a  Statue  which  decidedly 
represents  Bacchus  I — a  Warrior 
(with  one  foot  on  his  helmeO  sup- 
posed to  represent  Alcibiades — a 
Statue  veiled,  and  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  —  a  Statue  of  Apolto 
vvith  the  lyre— a  Discobolus—a 
Statue  supposed  to  represent  Ajax> 
orPhocion!!  probably  the.  former, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  cloak ;  for 
t'hocion  always  appeared  bare- 
footed, and  without  a  cloak,  both 
in  his  ipral  retreat^  an4   a^  the 


(o)  Th«  Head  of  the  Tigris  was  testored  bj  Michael  Ang^lf^ 
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lieitd.  of  the  .Mhe^iai^  vwk»-^ 
a^nother  BlscqV^u^.,  imitated  from 
that  of  Myron — aa  Auri^  of  the 
Circus — a  Grecian  Pl\ilosopher 
h&olding  a  scroll — Apollo  Sauroc* 
ton 03 — and  four  Small  bu^  beauti- 
ful Sarcophagi. 

Gallerjf  af  CandelaJbra,  ^c.  The 
Vestibule  of  this  immense  Gallery 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities. 

First  Division.  A  Faun,  in 
^*een  basalt ! — Dian^  of  Ephesus 
-r— Small  Statues  of  Children— 
tAvo  Sepulchral  Urns  standing«on 
pedestals  ornamented  with  Bijtssi- 
riitevt^And  a  Small  Statue  of 
Mercury. 

Second  Division.  Two  Tripods 
— twp  Vases — Small  Statues  ot 
C  hildren — Diana-  Lucifer  a — Gany- 
mede and  the  Eagle—and  a  Sta-j 
tue  of  a  Female  finely  draped. 

Third  Division.  A  Sarcopha* 
gus,  adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  r©? 
presenting  Diana  killing  the  Child- 
ren q(  mobe — a  singular  Cande- 
labruna  repre^nting  Lilies,  and 
originally,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta-77 
the  Pescatore  I — Piana  and  a  Grey- 
hound— Small  Statues  of  Children 
— an  el^ant  Altar, 

Fourth  Division.  A  Youth 
draped — a  female  Figjure  draped 
T-7<iitto,  with  the  Dorian  Double 
Flute — ^a  Priestess  with  the  Patera 
-^Ceres. 

Fifih  Division.  A  Sarcophaeu^ 
with  a  Gladiator  pn  the  Lid — 
another  with  a  Female  Figure, 
resembling  Sappho,  on  the  Lid. 

Sixth  Division.  Two  of  the 
largest  and  mpst  beautiful  Cande* 
latu'a  eiusling,  with  Pedestals  em- 

(to)  TV  Candelabra  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Mi-, 
nerva,  and  fsis,  are  deemed  the  most  valua- 
ble of  aoy  in  the  Vatican  Museum  ;  both  with 
re4P«ct  (o  tb«ir  fo'ai>  and  the  eleganpe  of 
their  orQaments 

(x)  The  Custode  who  shews  the  Manu- 
acriprs,  and  attends  Stranger^  round  the 
apartraex^t,  expect;*  from  two  to  five  paulsi 
according  to  the  number  of  the  party. 

The  Librarian  here  has  recently  discovered 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  Mann* 


belli^hed  \if  p^onUarly  fi«e  Bo^- 
rilievi  I !  —  otl^er  Candelabra  -ra 
Cinerary  Urns,  8^c.^ 

Seventh  Division.  CinerarjF 
Urns — other  Urns  of  rare  marble 
— ^four  Candelabra. 

Eighth  Division.  Two  Candft^ 
labra,  one  being  particularly  valua- 
ble on  account  of  the  fine  bassi^ 
rilievi  with  which  its  Pedestal  is 
enriched ! — Cinerary  Urns  —  othey 
Vases  of  rare  marble — ^two  superb 
Basins,  <^c.  • 

Geographical  Gotten^.  This  im- 
mense apartment  is  furnished  with 
ancient  Mans  of  the  Papal  Terr^i 
tories,  and  Hermae  of  distinguished} 
Characters.  On  its  Ceiling  ar^ 
Frescos,  by  the  Scholars  of  Ra-j 
phael. 

Beyond  the  Geographical  Gal<< 
lery,  (on  the  right,)  is  1^  room 
hung  with  Tapestry,  and  contain- 
ing, on  its  Ceiling,  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  finely  painted  by 
Guidp. 

The  Vatic£^n  Museutn  is  open  to 
the  Public  every  Monday  anq 
Thursday,  Festivals*  excepted,  at 
the  fifth  hour  before  sunset,  and 
remains  open  four  hours.  Admit*^ 
tance  may  likewise  be  usually  ob- 
tained on  days  when  this  Museua^ 
is  not  open  to  the  Public,  by  s^ii 
application  to  the  Custode ;  wl^Oir 
thus  called  upon,*  expects  a  tee. 

Libraria  Vaticano.  The  i^suaj 
entrance  to  tliis  magnificent  apartf 
ment  is  from  the  Museo  Chiaraf 
monti.  The  rooms  are  open  t9 
the  Public  oq  the  same  days,  an4 
fit  the  sam^  hours,  with  the  rest  o^ 
the  Vatican  Museum;  but  th% 
Books  qan  only  be  seen  from  nine, 
in  the  forenoon,  till  twelve*. 

scripts  have  been  used,  in  latter  days,  for 
other  writings,  merely  -to  save  parchment : 
the  ancient  characters,  however,  are  frequent- 
ly visible  below  those  of  modern  date ;  on  9,^ 
certHininjf  which,  he  has  already  been  able  to 
rescue  from  Oblivion  some  Books  of  Cicero'^ 
Republica;  The  Correspondence  between^ 
frtrnto  and  Mflrcu&  AureliitSj,  before  and  after 
the  latter  became  Kmperor;  a  Fragment  of 
an  Oration  by  Q.  Aureiiui  SymmachuSt  wiili 
<Af  Hupptement  of  ti^o  other  Orattionsi  an4t 
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Part  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
in  the  Vatican  libraiy  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ooUected  dur- 
msr  the  fifth  century,  by  the  Pon« 
tiff  S.  Hilarius;  who  founded  a 
Library  in  the  Lateran  Palace. 
Nicholas  V  (learned  himself,  and 
a  distineruished  patron  of  litera- 
ture) added  above  five  thousand 
manuscripts  to  the  original  collec- 
tion ;  placing  them  all  in  the  Vati- 
can :  and  as  succeeding  Pontiffs 
so  much  increased  thfe  contents  of 
his  library,  that  the  apartment, 
wherein  they  were  deposited,  con- 
tained them  with  difficulty,  SixtusV 
erected,  according  to  the  designs 
of  Domenico  Fontana,  the  present 
superb  apartment,  which  comprises 
forty  thousand  Manuscripts,  and 
a  choice  collection  of  Books  printed 
in  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy. 

The  Vestibule  of  this  Library 
contains  Chinese  Works,  relative 
to  Anatomy,  Geography,  and  As- 
tronomy ;  toother  witli  two  Co- 
lumns, beanng  ancient  Inscrip- 
tions. 

The  Ante-room  is  ornamented 
with  a  Ceiling  .painted  by  Marco 
di  Firenze,  and  Paul  Brills 

The  great  Saloon  has  Fres- 
cos, by  Zuccari,  on  its  Ceilin?, 
and  a  good  Picture  in  oil,  by  Sci- 
pio  Gaetano,  near  the  Door  of 
Entrance,  and  representing  Six- 
tus  V  receiving:,  from  Fontana,  the 
Plan  of  the  Library.  Round  the 
Walls  are  Presses  to  enclose  the 
Manuscripts ;  any  of  which,  on 
being  asked  for,  are  immediately 
shewn.  This  room  contains  a 
Sarcophagus  of  white  marble  with 
a  Winding  Sheet  of  Asbestos,  nine 
Roman  palmi  in  length,  and  seven 
in  breadth — Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases — Cinerary  Urns — and  two 

the  Supplement  to  the  Oothic  Ulpian  Com- 
mentariet.  A  sif^ht  of  these  Mnnuscripts  may 
be  obtained  by  any  Foreigner  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Librarian. 

(y)  This  Library,  according  to  the  notice  in 
the  Ante-Toom  appropriated  to  the  Transla- 
tors of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic.  Syriac,  Greek 
ftnd  LaUn  languages,  is  open  daily,  for  the 


superb  Tables  of  granite,  supported 
by  bronze  Rgures  finely  execute! 
Among  the  rare  Manuscripts  an 
several  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Armenian  Bibles — sl  Greek 
Bible  of  the  sixth  century  in  ca- 
pital letters,  written  according  to 
the  Version  of  the  Septiiagint; 
and  from  which  all  the  subsequent 
copies  have  been  taken  —  a  very 
large  Hebrew  Bible,  presented  to 
the  library  by  the  Dukes  of  Ur- 
bino,  and  for  which  the  Venetian 
Jews  offered  its  weight  in  gold— a 
Gr^k  Manuscript,  containing  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  letters  of 
gold :  (this  was  given  to  Innocent 
VIII,  by  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Cy- 
prus)— a  Missal,  written  in  1118 
— another,  adorned  with  Minia- 
tmies  bj[  Giulio  Clovio,  the  scholar 
of  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  finest 
miniature  painter  of  his  time — a 
large  Breviary,  ornamented  with 
fine  Miniatures,  and  presented  to 
the  libranr  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary — the  Annals  of 
Baronius,  written  with  his  own 
hand  in  twelve  volumes — several 
volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
by  the  learned  Onofrio  Panvinio, 
Augustine — a  Martyrology,  curi- 
ous on  account  of  its  antiquity, 
and  its  Miniatures — Manuscripts 
relative  to  S  Carlo  Borromeo— a 
manuscript  Pliny,  with  beautiful 
Miniatures  of  Animals — a  Virgil  of 
the  fifth  century,  \yritten  in  ca- 
pital letters,  and  illuminated  with 
Miniatures  representing  theTrqjans 
and  Latians  m  the  dress  of  tneir 
own  times* — a  Terence  equally 
ancient — another  Terence,  of  the 
i!inth  century,  illuminated  with 
ancient  Masks— a  beautiful  Tasso 
— a  Dante  adorned  with  exquisite 
Paintings,  begun  by  the  Floren- 

nse  of  Students,  from  November  till  Jnne, 
Festivals,  Thursdays,  and  some  other  days 
excepted. 

(z)  These  paintings  are  not  good ;  bnt  thejr 
have  been  excellently  engraved  by  Santi 
Bartoli ;  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Calco- 
grafia  Camerale. 
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bine  Sehool,  and  ftnished  by  CtioHo 
CJlovio— a  Treatise  on  the  seven 
Saxsraments,  composed  by  Henry 
VIII,  of  England — original  Letters 
b>etween  that  Prince  and  Anna 
BuIIen — several  Papers  written  by 
L-uthei^— -the  Lives  of  Federico  m 
Nf  onte  Feltre,  and  Francesco- Ma- 
ria, della  Povera,  Dukes  of  Ur- 
bino,  adorned  with  exquisite  Mi- 
nia.tures  by  Giulio  Clovio — several 
^Mlanuscripts  written  on  Egyptian 
papyrus — ^and  the  Gospels  of  S. 
Luke  and  S.  John,  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  bound  in  ivory". 
JFrom  the  upper  end  of  this  apart- 
ment brancn  two  immensely  long 
Oalleries. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  is 
supported  bynne  Columns  of  por- 
phyry ;  two  of  which,  with  Figures 
on  the  top,  were  taken  from  the 
Arch  of  Constantine.  Here  are 
modem  Paintings — Presses  filled 
ipvith  Books — ^Etruscan  and  Gre- 
cian Vases — and,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Gallery,  a  Cabinet  con- 
taining beautiful  Camei  of  Ju- 
piter, iEsculapius,  ^c. — ^Etruscan* 
Antiquities,  (among  which  is  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  Child!) — 
the  finest  Bust  extant  of  Augus- 
tus I ! !— a  Bust  of  Nero— ditto  of 
Septimius  Severus  —  an  ancient 
silver  Salver  or  Shield — Human 
Hair  found  in  a  sarcophagus — 
ancient  Seals,  Rings,  <^c. 

The  commencement  of  the  Gal-' 
lery    on    the   left,  contains    very 
iine  Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases 
— Presses    filled   with    Books — a 
Statue  of  S.  Hippolito^,  seated  in  a 
chair  which  exhibits  the  celebrated 
Pascal  Calendar,  and  was  found  in 
the  Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo — and 
a   Statue  of  Aristides  of  Smyrna. 
The    second   division  contains  a 
CeUing,  by    Pozzi,  which   repre- 
sents the  Church  and  Religion— 
a  collection  of  Lamps,  and  other 

(a)  It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  arg 
no  ancient  Rituals  here,  to  shenr  the  altera- 
tions supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  Charch- 
eercmoiue*  since  the  time  of  the  primitive 


Antiquities  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs— Instruments  used  in  tor« 
turinjg  the  primitive  Christians — 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  in  stucco.  Near 
the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a  CM" 
net  superbly  enriched  with  por- 
phyry and  other  precious  marbles, 
hung  round  with  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian  Papyrus,  and  exhibit- 
ing, on  its  Ceiling,  the  chef" 
dceuvre  of  Mengs ;  who  has  re- 
presented, over  Sie  Doors,  Moses 
and  S.  Peter,  beautifully  painted, 
.though  less'  worthy  of  admiration 
than  the  .four  Genii,  and  the 
four  Children,  on  the  Coves  of  the 
Ceiling  1 1  In  the  centre  of  this 
Ceiling  is  History  resting  upon 
the  Wings  of  Time  a  Tablet,  sup- 
posed to  record  the  Works  of  Cle- 
ment XIV ;  while  a  Genius  pre- 
sents Scrolls  of  Papyrus,  by  means 
of  which  the  Pontitfs  fame  may 
be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ja- 
nus is  introduced  into  the  Picture, 
as  indicative  of  the  present  and 
the  past:  he  appears  to  be  dic- 
tating to  Histoiy.  This  Cabinet 
also  contains  two  Candelabra, 
of  Sevres  Porcelain,  given  by  Na- 
poleon to  Pius  VII.  Beyond  the 
cabinet  of  Mengs  are  two  Rooms 
in  a  direct  line,  (one  of  which 
contains  printed  Books,)  and  two 
rooms  on  the  right ;  one  of  which 
contains  a  celebrated  Collection 
of  Engravings;  beautiful  Etrus- 
can and  Grecian  Vases,  and  a 
CeiUng  painted  by  Guido ;  the 
other  contains  magnificent  Vases, 
and  ancient  Inscriptions  fixed  in 
the  walls. 

Chiesa  della  Trinita  de"  Monti, 
The  Sacristy  annexed  to  this 
Church  contains  the  celebrated 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Danielle  da  Volterra ! ! !  one  of 
the  very  finest  frescos  at  Rome. 
The  Church  contains  the  Murder 

Christians. 

{li)  This  is  the  most  ancient  marble  s(atue 
extant  of  a  Christian;  it  was  executed  i^  the 
time  of  Alexander  Serenu. 
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of  thte  Innocents!  anottiw  cele- 
brated Fresco  by  the  same  great 
painter ;  and  in  the  Church  like- 
wise is  «i  copy,  or  What  appear* 
to  be  nearly  a  copy  of  the  Depo- 
sition, from  the  Cross,  painted  on 
canvas,  and  cruelly  injured. 

Before  this  Church  Flus  VI 
Erected  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  forty- 
fbur  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  (exclusive  of  its  pedestal,) 
charged  with  Hieroglyphics,  and 
fbund,  as  already  mentioned,  in 
the  Circus  of  Sallust. 

Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Capfmcciniy' 
in  Picusza-Barberihi,  This  Piazza 
is  supposed  to  have  made  part 
6f  the  ancient  Circus  of  Florti; 
Where,  according  to  Suetonius, 
elephants  danced  on  ropes.  The' 
Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Cappwccini  is  rich 
in  painting*.  The  first  Picture 
on  the  right  represents  the  Arch- 
Angel  "Michael  ;  and  is  considered 
to  bie  Guido's  finest  easel  produc- 
tion!!! S.  Paul  receivmg  his 
sight,  in  the  Chapel  opposite  to 
that  which  contains  the  Arch -An- 
gel, is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ! ! 
and  over  the  Door  of  the  Church 
is  a  Cartoon,  by  Giotto,  from  which 
the  Mosaic,  called  The  Navicella, 
fend  placed  in  the  Portico  of  S. 
Peter's,  was  taken! 

Palazzo-Barberini.  Staircase  €it 
ihe  h>Jt  end  of  the  Portico  of  en" 
f ranee.  A  fine  Basso-rilievo  at  the 
foot  of  the  Stairs — afine^?^a-n- 
Mevo  of  a  Lion  (taken  from  Pales- 
trina,)  near  the  first  Landing  Place. 
First  Floor.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
principal  HaU  of  entrance  was 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ! ! 
The  subjects  are  allusive  to  Urban 
yUL  The  centre  exhibits  the 
b  wberini  arms  carried  to  Heaven 
by  the  Virtues,  in  presence  of  Pro- 
vidence, who  is  surrounded  by 
Time,  Eternity,  and  the  Fates. 
On  one  side  is  Minerva  vanquish- 
er) The  Barberini- Palace  is  shewn  from  tai 
in  the  morning  till  two. 

Penons  wishing  to  ensure  admittance,  at 

■*hy  given  hour,  to  Palaces,  or  Villas,  should 

>  a  day  beforehand.     At  a  Palace   it 


h^  the  t*itan« ;  oh  andlher  are 
Religion  and  Faith,  with  Volup- 
tuousness l)eneath  on  the  left,  and 
Silenus  on  the  right.  On  the  third 
side  are  figures  of  Justifee  and 
Abundance  m  the  air ;  and,  below 
them.  Charity  on  the  right,  and 
Hercules  killing  the  Harpies  on 
the  left.  On  the  fourth  side  is 
a  Figure  which  represents  the 
Church,  accompanied  byPrtUience, 
sending  Peace  to  ishut  the  Temple 
of  Janus,  chasing  the  Elunenides, 
and  ordering  Vulcan  to  forge  arms 
for  the  defence  of  Rome. 

The  Staircase  a?  fhe  other  end 
ef  the  Portico  of  entrance  leads  fo 
Apartments  containing  Statues 
and  Sarcophagi,  (some  of  which 
were  fbund  at  PalesCrina  ;  )  to- 
gether with  several  fine  Pictures. 
Among  these  are — S.  Matthew, 
by  Guercino  —  S.  Luke,  by  the 
same  master — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Parmigianino — S.  Carfo  Bor- 
romeo,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona — 
S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnotetto—tlie 
Guitar  Player,  by  Caravaggio — S. 
'Andrea  Corsini,'  by  Guioo-^the 
Death  of  Gerihanicus,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin  !^-a  small  Landscape,  by 
Claude,  between  two  small  Pic- 
tures, the  one  painted  by  Gaercino, 
the  other  by  Albano — a  Head,  by 
Tintoretto — RaphaePs  FbmariMa, 
painted  by  himself  !^ — the  Portrait 
.of  a  Lady,  by  Titian ! — a  Picture, 
by  Albert  Durer — ^Adam  ahd  Eve 
quitHng  Paradise,  by  Domenichi- 
no! — ^the  Cenci,  by  Guido! — and 
her  Mother,  by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  Barberini  Library,  which 
contains  near  fifty  thousand  Printed 
Volumes,  besides  Manuscripts,  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  Monday 
and  ITiursday  momhig*. 

Chiesa  di  S«.  Maria  deUd  Fit- 
toria.  The  Front  of  this  Edifice 
was  built  after  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni-Battista  Soria ;  and  the  in- 

Ls  usual  to  give,  at  Rome,  as  in  other  cities  of 
Ttaly.  from  three  to  tive  pauls,  acoordiag  to  the 
number  of  the  party  admitted :  and  in  subter- 
ranean apartroeatit,  whore  the  Cwtode  providet 
wax  lights,  it  is  iisaal  to  give'  three  paols. 
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tmor  i^taitkfb^  tho«)e  df^alld  Ma- 
demo?  it  i»  eottsich^ed^  in  point  of 
architseeture^  to  be  one  of  Uie  tis&Bi 
beautifiil  Churches  at  Rome.   The 
inside  leichibits  Pilasters  of  Simlian 
jaspef,  ft  weW  painted  Ceiling,  a 
handsome  matble  Pavement,  good 
Aliar-pieces,   and  fine  Sculpture. 
The  Paintings  itt  tiie  second  Cha- 
pel, on  ihe  right,  are  by  Domeni- 
chinol    The  last  Chajlel,  in  the 
eross^i^i  )3ontains  a  Group,  in 
marble,  of  Joseph  and  an  Angel, 
bv  Doltienieo  Guidi :  the  opposite 
C5hapel,   on  the  left,   contains  a 
Group  of  S.  T««sa  and  art  Angel, 
by  Bernini*  Here^  likewise,  are  two 
Sareophagi  ornamented  with  fine 
Busts,  by  Bernini;  and  an  Atto- 
rilievOs  in  bronze,  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  by  the  same  artist. 
The  next    Chapel  'is  embellished 
with  fine  marbles ;  and  contains 
an  Altar-piece,  by  Guercino ;  with 
a  Picture,  on  each  side^  by  Guido. 
FontanUdi  Tannine,  This  Foun- 
tain,   ^hich  is    Opposite    to  the 
Church  of  S*.  Maria  della  Vittoria, 
wias  erected  by  Fontana,  at  the 
command  of  Si^us  Vi      In  the 
centre  of  the  Edifice  is  a  Statue 
of   Moses ;   and  on  each  side  a 
Basso-rilvsvt) ;  the  one  ipepresent- 
ing  Aaron  conducting  the  Isradites 
to  quench  their  thirst ;  the  other, 
Gideon  encouraging  them  to  pass 
the  river  Jordan,  and  directing  his 
soldiers  to  lead  the  way.      This 
Fountain  Is  likewise  ornamented 
with  four  Lionis,  two  of  which  are 
white  marble,  and  two  basalt ;  the 
latter  being  Egyptian    sculpture, 
and  highly  estimated.    They  were 
removed  trom.the  Portico  of  the 
Pantheon^  to  be  placed  in  theii^ 
present  situation.    The  Plinths  on 
which  these  Lions  rest  are  basalt^ 
fehargfed  with  Hieroglyphics. 

Chiesd  di  S.  Andrea  a  Monte* 
CavaUo,  This  beautiful  little 
.  Church  was  built  by  Bernini,  in 
IhiB  fottn  of  an  ancient  temple : 
it  1%  iMlorned  vA^  fine  marbieft  i 
)md  «9&taixiai»  in  Om  &rst  Chi^ 


on  the  Hght,  A  Pictat^  of  8.  Fran-> 
ceseo  Saverio,  by  Baciccio  ;   bf 
Vrhom  likewise  are  the  Painting^l 
on  each  side.    The  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Andrew,  over  the  High-altar,  ii 
by   Borgognone;    and    ^    next 
Cha^iel,  dedicated  to  S.  Stanislas, 
is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  of 
that   Saint,   by   Carlo  Maratta; 
and  a  Sarcophagus  of  lapis  lasuli^ 
containing  his  ashes.   In  ^  Con-^ 
ventual  Edifice  adjoining  to  thk 
Church  is    a  Chapel,    once  th^ 
chamber  Of  S.  Stanislas,  whic^ 
contains  his  Statue,  by  Letjros! 
PalazzO'Ponii/kio.  Thisprinc^ 
Structure  is  situated  on  the  Qm- 
rinal  Hill ;    and    stands   on  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine. 
It  was  begun  by  Paul  III,  con*- 
tinned  by  Gregory  XIII,  .and  fi* 
nished    by    succeeding     Pontifft. 
The  Court-yard,  or  open  Quad^ 
rankle  of  the  palace,  is  upwarti 
of  three  hundred  feet  long,  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  wide;  three 
parts  being  surrounded  with  Por^ 
ticos.    The  Staircase  on  the  rig^t 
leads  to  an  immense  Hall,    the 
Frieze  of  which  was  painted  by 
LanfVanco    and  Carlo  Saraeeni; 
and  over  the  door  of  the  larg* 
Chapel,  at  the  end  of  the  Halii 
is  2i  ^ne  Basso-rilievo,  byTaddeo 
Landini,  of  our  Saviour  washing 
the  ffeet  of  his  Disciples.      This 
Chapel,  in  size  and  shape  similar 
to    the    Cappella-Sistina  at    th* 
Vatican,  was  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance,  by  Pius  VI !>   who  re* 
sided  chiefly  ort    Monte-Cavalloi 
Contiguous  to  the  large  Chapel 
is  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart* 
ments  splendidly  fuftiished  in  the 
French    style,  and  enriched  witft 
ft    good  collection  of    Pictures  ) 
among  which  are,  mtheJIrstroofA, 
Saul  and  David,  by  Guercino! — (ii 
Agnes;  by  Annibale  Caracci — art 
Ecce  HomOy  by  Domenichino — k 
Sketch  of  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Raphael!— The  Marti^om  of  the 
Jesuits,  bySassano — ^theMadonnHk 
ofid  our  S4viettr»  by  auido>-^S; 
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Catherine,   bv  Anmbale   Caracci 
— Ditto,  by  Ae  Cav.  d*Aipino  — 
S.  John,  by  Giulio  Romano — the 
Madonna   and  our  Saviour,    by 
Rubens  —  the  same   subject,    by 
Baroccio — ^the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour,   S.  John,  &c.,  by  Palma 
Vecchio.    The  small  Chapel,  ad- 
joining to  this  room,  is  beautifully 
E'  '  id,  by  Guido ;    the  subject 
Uie  Life  of  the  Madonna ;  and 
nnunciation;  over  the  Altar, 
is  partici^arly  admired.  The  second 
room  contains  Pictures  of  Ani- 
mals, by  Petri.     The  third  room  is 
ornamented  with  a  fine  Ceiling. 
The  fourth,  with  a  Frieze,  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  representing  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander,  and  a  fine  Ceiling. 
The  fifth  room  contains  an  el^ant 
Bed,  and  a  fine  Frieze,  representing 
the  Triumph  of  Trajan,  by  Finetti. 
In  the  sixth  room  are  Copies  of 
RaphaeVs  Arabesques,  and  a  fine 
Frieze  by  Sig.  Alessandro  d*£ste ; 
and,  in  the  seventh  room,  a  beau- 
Jiful  Chimney-piece,  and  a  Ceiling 
oy  Palagi.     The  ninth  room  con- 
tains a  Picture  of   S.  Peter,   by 
Fra.  Bartolommeo ! !  —  S.  Paul  by 
the  same  great  artist ! ! — S.  Giro- 
lamo,  by  Spagnoletto^S.  Cecilia, 
by  Vanni — S.  George,  by  Porde- 
none— our  Saviour  disputing  with 
the  Doctors,  by  Caravaggio!  I— the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Guer- 
cino — ^the  Marriage  of  S.  Cathe- 
rine, by  Battoni — S.  Cecilia,   S. 
Agnes,  &c.,  by  Caracioli — S.  Se- 
bastiano,  by  Paolo  Veronese — ^the' 
Ascension  of  our  Saviour,  by  Van- 
dyck — and  a  Picture  by  Annibade 
Caracci,  representing  a  Legend. 

These  Apartments  cannot  be 
seen  without  an  order  from  the 
Cardinal  Secretaiy  of  State,  when 
the  Sovereig:n  resides  in  this  Pa- 
lace ;  but,  when  he  does  not,  they 
may  be  seen  at  any  time,- by  an 
application  to  the  Swiss  Guards, 
in  the  Quadrangle. 

Palazzo- Rospigliosi,  This  Edi- 
fice was  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Ponstantine^s  Baths;  and  its  Gar-* 


den  oontaiiifl  a  Pavilion,  the  oat- 
side  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
four,  large  Bom-rt/i^pt,  found  in 
Trajan's  Forum,  and  three  small 
ones,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Con* 
stantine.  On  the  Ceiling  of  the 
principal  room  of  the  Pavilion  is 
the  celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido; 
according  to  many  opinions,  the 
finest  Fresco  at  Rome!! I  Hert 
likewise  are  two  Loves,  by  the 
same  artist;  two  Landscapes,  by 
Paul  Brill:  two  Paintings,  by 
Tempesta,  both  taken  from  Pe- 
trarca ;  the  one  represents  the  Tri- 
umph of  Fame,  and  the  other  the 
Triumph  of  Love :  two  Columns 
of  rosso  antico ;  a  bronze  Horse, 
and  a  Statue  of  Diana :  the  four 
last  were  found  in  Constantine*s 
Batlis.  , 

Room  on  the  right. .^  Death  of 
Sampson,  by  Lodovico  Caracci — 
head  of  Guido,  by  himself— Gar- 
den of  Eden,  by  Domenichino — 
and  Sophonisba,  after  haring  swal- 
lowed poison,  J)y  Calabrese. 

Room  on  the  left.  The  Triumph 
of  David,  by  Domenichino ! — ^tne 
Saviour,  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
(each  being  a  separate  picture,) 
by  Rubens — ^the  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Daniello  da  Vol- 
terra — Conjugal  Love,  by  Gior- 
gione — Andromeda,  by  Guido— 
a  Love,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — ^head 
of  Ditto,  by  himself —  the  five 
Senses,  by  Carlo  Cigniani! — and 
an  Ecce  Homot  by  Guido.  Busts 
of  Adrian,  Septimius  Severus,  Ci- 
cero, and  Seneca,  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Constantine;  and  the 
celebrated  Bust,  in  bassdt,  of  Sci- 
pio  Africanus,  found,  according 
to  Fulvins  Ursinus,  at  Lintemum ; 
and  bearing,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  a  mark  which  resembles 
a  Scar.  This  mark  may  be  seen 
on  the  marble  bust  of  Scipio,  in 
the  Capitol;  and  likewise  on  his 
bust  in  the  ViUa-Albani.     • 

Fontana  di  Tretn.  The  water 
which  supplies  this  beautiful  Foun- 
tain was  brought    to  Rome    by 
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Agrippa,  for  the  useof  his  Baths; 
.a,nd  derives  its  name  of  Aqua  Vir^ 
^inu  from  a  young  female  Peasant, 
who  discovered  the  Spring,  and 
shewed  it  to  some  famishing  sol- 
diers. It  is  deemed  the  best  water 
a.t  Home.  The  decorations  of  this 
Fountain  were  designed  by  Niccolo 
Salvi,  at  the  command  of  Clement 
XII.  The  Statues  represent  Ocea- 
nus.  Salubrity,  and  Abundance; 
and  the  Bassi-rilievi  over  the  two 
last,  represent  Agrippa  and  the* 
Peasant-girl. 

Chiesa  di  S^,  Maria  del  Popolo, 
This  Church  contains,  in  the  first 
and  third  Chapels,  to  the  right. 
Paintings  by  Pinturicchio :  the  in- 
termediate Chapel  has  an  Oil- 
painting  on  the  Wall,  by  Carlo 
Maratta.  The  Paintings  in  the 
Tribuna  are  by  Pinturicchio ;  and 
the  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the 
High-altar  contains  a  Picture  of 
the  Assumption,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci !  The  Chigi- Chapel  was  de- 
<;orated  according  to  the  designs  of 
Raphael ;  and  contains  a  Statue  of 
Jonas,  designed  by  him,  and  exe- 
cuted under  his  immediate  orders, 
by  Lorenzetto!!  The  Statue  of 
j£lias  also  is  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Raphael;  the 
other  Statues  were  done  by  Bernini. 
Near  this  Chapel  is  the  singular 
Monument  of  the  Princess  Odes- 
calchi  Chigi. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Carlo  al  Corso, 
This  splendid  Church  was  "begun 
accordmg  to  the  designs  of  Onorio 
and  Martino  Lunghi,  and  finished 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  who  erected 
the  Cupola.  The  picture  which 
adorns  the  High-altar  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  and  represents  the  Apo- 
theosis of  S.  Carlo !  The  Tribuna, 
the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  and  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  were  painted 
by  Brandi.  The  Chapel  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  was  desired 
by  the  Cav.  Paolo  Posi ;  and  the 
IHcture  in  Mosaic,  with  which  it  is 
ornamented,  was  copied  from  that 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta  in  the 


Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Po- 
polo :  the  Statue  of  Judith  is  by 
he  Brun;  and  that  of  David  by 
Pietro  Pacini.  The  third  Chapel 
on  the  right  contains  a  Picture  of 
S.  Barnaba,  by  Mola! 

Chiesa  di  S,  Lorenzo  in  Lur 
cina.  The  High-altar  here  is  en- 
riched with  a  celebrated  Picture 
of"  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  by 
Guido  I 

Chiesa  di  8,  Ignazio.  This  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  erected  by  Car- 
dinal Lodovico  Lodovisio,  chiefly 
after  the  designs  of  Domenichino : 
it  is  ornamented  with  fine  antique 
Columns  of  marble ;  and  contains 
two  beautiful  Chapels  made  after 
the  designs  of. the  celebrated  Father 
Pozzi,  a  Jesuit.  That  on  the  right 
is  adorned  with  an  Alto-rilievo,  by 
Le  Gros,  representing  S.  Luigi 
Gonzaga,  whose  relics  are  deposit^ 
here,  in  a  tomb  incrusted  with 
lapis  lazuli.  The  other  Chapel 
contains  a  Basso-rilieuo,  by  Filippo 
VaJle,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Here,  likewise,  is  the  Monu- 
ment of  Gregory  XV,  by  Le  Gros  ; 
and  a  Picture  of  S.  Giuseppe  dying, 
by  Trevisani  I  The  Ceilings  of  the 
Nave  and  Tribuna  are  painted  by 
Pozzi;  and  the  former  represents 
the  Apotheosis  of  S.  Ignatius; 
from  whose  head  issue  rays,  em- 
blematical of  his  having  enlight- 
ened the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Ghiesa  de"  S,  S,  Apostoli,  This 
noble  Structure  was  erected  by 
C  onstantine ;  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Fontana.  The  Portico  of  the 
Old  Edifice  is  still  entire ;  and  con- 
tains an  antique  Basso-rilievo  of 
an  Eagle,  at  one  end ;  and  at  the 
other,  a  Basso-rilievo  of  Friend- 
ship deploring  the  death  of  Vol- 
pato,  by  Canova.  The  Church  is 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  Pilas- 
ters of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  was  painted 
by  Baciccio;  and  represents  the 
TMumph  of  S.  Francesco.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  painted 
by  Odazziy  and  represents  the  FaU 
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of  the  Angeh  ? !  the  Hif^-iiKar- 
toieee  is  by  Domeirichino  Muratori. 
The  iirsft  Chapel,  on  therijjht,  near 
the  Oreat  Door,  and  the  Chapel  m 
^e  Cross,  on  the  ri^ht,  are  parti- 
cularly rich  in  marbles ;  and  ad- 
Joining,  to  the  latter,  is  another 
Chapel,  which  contains  eight  beau- 
tiftil  antiqxie  fluted  Columns,  c* 
White  marble.  The  second  Chapel 
on  the  left  near  the  Great  Door,  is 
ornamented  with  particularly  flne 
"Columns  of  verde  antique  and  other 
marbles :  and  over  the  Door  of  the 
Sacrist^'  is  the  Monument  Of  Cle- 
ment XlV,  by  Canova ;  who  hai 
placed  the  Statue  of  the  Pope  be- 
tween two  female  figures,  namely, 
temperance  and  Humility.  This 
Church  contains  another  fine  Mo- 
nument, by  Pozzi,  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  Group  representing  Cha- 
rity. 

Chiesa  di  S«.  Maria  di  Loretto, 
This  little  Church,  considered  as 
^a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  was 
"built  by  San^allo ;  and  has  a  dou- 
ble Cupola,  like  S.Peter's  :  it  con- 
tains a  celebrated  Statue  of  S.  Su- 
'sanna,  by  Fiamingo. 

Chiesa  di  Gesit,  This  magni- 
ficent Edifice  was  erected  by  Car- 
dinal Alessandro  Famese  after 
the  plan  of  Vignola ;  and  finish- 
ed by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
Frescos  on  the  Ceiling  of  the 
Nave,  Tribuna,  and  Cupola,  are 
by  Baciccio  ;  who  has  represented 
S.  Francesco  Saverio  ascending 
to  Heaven !  I  The  Angles  of  the 
cupola  are  particularly  beautiful. 
-The  Chapel  in  the  Cross,  on  the 
Yight,  was  made  after  the  designs 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  con- 
tains a  Picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
"representing  the  Death  of  S.  Fian- 
cesco  Saverio.  The  High-altar 
is  decorated  with  fine  Columns  of 
giallo  antico,  and  a  Picture  of  the 
Circumcision,  by  Muziano !  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  executed 


«fter  thfe  desigftlJ  ^  IPVtthei-  Poni 
Is  peculiarly  magmfideiift ;  the  Co 
Idmns  whidi'adom  the  Altat*  beit« 
lapis  lazuli  fluted  with  bronze  01t : 
and  the  Globe  held  by  the  Deitr 
the  largest  piece  of  lapis  laznH 
ever  seen.  Above  the  Aitffr,  in  a 
Niche  incitisted  wifh  lapi«  lazuli, 
is  a  demi-colossal  silver  Statue  ot 
TS.  Ignatius,  accoinpairied  by  three 
Anpcels,  and  done  after  the  designs 
of  Le  Gros.  The  remains  of  the 
Saint  repose  under  the  Altar,  in  a 
Tomb  of  bronze  gilt,  enriched  with 
bassi-rilievi  alid  precious  stones: 
and  on  one  side  of  the  Altar  is 
a  celebrated  <3roup  of  Religion 
vanquishing  Heresy,  by  Le  Gros ; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Oroup,  by 
Teudone,  which  represents  Idola- 
trous Nations  embracing  Christi- 
anity. The  Ceiling  was  painted  by 
Baciccio.  This  Church  contains 
one  of  the  best  organs  at  Rome  *. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  deiia  Vcdle. 
According  to  some  opinions,  this 
noble  Edifice  stands  on  the 
Site  of  the  Curia  of  Pompey, 
where  CJaesar  was  assassinated: 
its  Cupola,  by  Lanfi-aiico,  is  a 
master-piece!!  the  fom*  Evange- 
lists in  the  Angles  are  by  Dome- 
nichino ;  and  the  S.  John  is  called 
his  chef-docuvre  in  this  description 
of  painting.  "The  Ceiling  of  the 
Tribuna  was  done  by  the  same 
great  artist,  and  represents  the 
Life  of  S.  Andrew :  the  three  lar^ 
Frescos  on  the  Walls  of  the  Tri- 
buna are  by  Calabrese,  and  repre- 
sent the  Martg-dom  of  S.  Andiew. 
The  Strozzi- Chapel  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  Sar- 
berini- Chapel  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  sculpture,  and  in  Paintings,  by 
Pas.sis:nano. 

Chiesa  deUa  Trintth  ete'  Pde- 
grini.  This  Church  contains  a 
High-altar-piece  by  Guido,  repre- 
senting the  Trinity.  Our  Saviour 
is  on  the  Cross  accompanied  by 


v^/.*^.?^'*^'®  ^'■<'n«p«rty  w  fihe  nniMc  in  this     Festival  of  Cort)os -Domini,  an* *r* 
iChtir(<1i;   rap&ciaUy  Ota    ihts  last   day  of  the     mfter. 
old  year,  iJie  tir»»t  day  of  ihe  new  year,  the 
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and  countenance  are  particularly 
fine ;  over  the  Cross  hovers  a  Dove ; 
and  higher  up,  is  God  the  Fa- 
ther ! !  i  The  representation  of  the 
r>ei<y  irt  the  Lantern  is  likewise  by 
Guidp; 

Chiesa  di  S.  Ctxrh  de'  Catinari. 
This  is  a  noble  Edifice,  adorned 
with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Cupolas  in  Roniei  The  Ceiling 
of  the  Tribuna  was  painted  \^ 
I^atifranCp ;  and  the  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues, in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola^ 
by  Domenichino :  Ihey  are  strik- 
msflj^  fifle ;  particularly  the  figure  of 
Fortitude) !  I  The  Annunciation  in 
the  first  Chapel,  on  the  right  of  the 
Entt'atlce-dodr,  is  by  Lanfi'anCo  : 
and  the  I^eath  of  S.  Anna,  in  one  of  ^ 
the  Chapels  of  the  Cross^  by  Andrea ' 
Sacchi !  The  High-altar  is  deco- 
rated with  four  columns  of  por- 
phyryj  and  a  Picture  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Sa- 
<^sty  was  painted  by  Lanfi-anco, 
and  represents  the  Assumption; 
and  an  Adjoinina:  Koom  contains 
a  Portrait  of  S.  Carlo,  by  Guide* I 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  de"  Ho- 
rentini.  This  fine  Church,  erect- 
ed according  to  the  designs  of 
G-idcddio  della  Porta*  contains  st 
Picture  of  the  Martytdom  of  Saints 
Cosimo  and  Damiano,  by  Salvator 
Kosa !  a  Chapel  painted  by  Lan- 
franco !  a  Picture  of  S.  Girolamo  by 
Cigoli ;  and  the  Monument  of  one 
ef  the  Corsini  family,  by  Algardis 

ChiBm  di  S.  Maria  in  Faili- 
sella,  commonly  called  Chiem 
Nuova.  This  splendid  Church 
was  built  by  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
after  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi  and  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
the  latter  of  whom  painted  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Na^e,  the  Gilfjolai 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Tri- 

(jf)  The  Church  of  S.  Carlb  de'  Catinari  con- 
tains a  Monumeiit  to  Ihe  memory  of  Lorenzo 
Sj»erandi;  with  an  epitaph,  which  records, 
that  he  was  fainoUs  for  terminating  amicably 
thR  differences  which  'occurred  Amotigii  his 
friends  attd  relations— an  uncommon  pane- 
g/ric;  though  one  of  the  greatest,  t^erhflpS, 


buna;  which  last  repres^ts  The 
Assumption.  The  Altar-piece  of 
the  first  Chapel  on  the  right  was 
done  by  Sdpio  Gaetano — tfie 
dead  Christ,  in  the  next  Chapel, 
is  a  Copy  firom  Caravagi^o's  cele«t 
brated  Picture  in  the  V^d^eaH. 
The  High-altar  is  ornamented  with 
four  fine  Columns  of  Porta-Santa; 
and  a  superb  Ciborio.  Th6  Tri- 
buna contains  Paintings;  byRti- 
bens  ;  but  they  are  eonsidera^ 
damaged.  The  Chapel  of  S.  n- 
Ifppo  Neri,  under  one  of  the  Or- 
gans, contains  hi$  ashes,  and  his 
Portrait  in  mosaic,  copied  fit)m 
the  original  ofGuido;  tne  Chape! 
under  the  oth^r  Oi^n  contains  a 
Picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  Thtf 
next  chapel  to  that  of  S.  Ftlippd 
Neri  contains  a  Picture,  by  Ba- 
roccio,  of  the  Presentation  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  Tiemple!  The 
following  Altar-piec^  is  by  thd 
same  artist,  and  rewesents  the 
Visitation;  and  the  Paintings  iii 
the  last  Chapel  arfe  hy  the  Ckv, 
d* Arpitt 6.  The  S acrisly  is  enriched 
with  a  Statue  of  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
by  Algardi !  a  Picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna contemplating  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  by  Trevisani ;  and  a 
Ceiling  finely  painted  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona !  The  apartments  above- 
stairs  contain  a  Celitig  whicH 
represents  8.  Filippo  Neri,  cj'c,  by 
Pietrtf  da  Cortona;  the  Portrail 
Of  the  Saint,  from  which  the  Mo- 
saic in  the  Church  was  taken ;  and 
a  Head  of  our  Siviout*,  by  Pietrg 
Perugirtd ! 

CHiesa  di  -g«  Maria  delta  Pacei 
Here,  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
Door,  are  Raphaels  celebrated 
Sibyls,  supposed  to  be  predictit^ 
the  Birth  of  our-  SaViour  *  I ! !  'ftiiS 
inestimable  FrCscb;  considered,  iH 
point  of  composition,  as  the  sub- 

t^at  can  be  bestowed  on  any  nan. 

(/)  If  the  Etrurifins  were,  as  som^  aii> 
thord  suppose,  originally  Qii,naneanti,  probab}^ 
they  mignt  bring  the  Old  Testament  into 
Italy :— and  aa  the  Romaiu  borrowed  many  ^f 
their  religious  ceretnohies  fi-om  tUe  Ktrttrlanj^ 
it  ^eemd  fair  to  infer  that  the  Sibylline  Oracle! 
Q  2 
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limest  w<Mrk  of  Raphael,  was  almost 
obliterated,  and  would  soon  have 
been  totally  extinct,  had  not  a 
liTinji^  artist  restored  it ;  and  so 
well  has  he  executed  this  difficult 
task,  that  every  lover  of  the  art  of 
painting  would  wish  to  see  him 
employed  in  restoring  those  Fres- 
<BOs  of  the  Stansie  di  Ea^llo, 
which  are  hastening  rapidly  to 
decay.  Above  the  Sibyls  are  lour 
]hrophets,  likewise  by  Raphael. 
The  fVescos  on  the  left  of  the  great 
door  are  attributed  to  Timoteo 
d*UrbiB0.  The  first  Chapel,  on  the 
right,  is  embellished  with  good 
sculpture ;  and  this  Church  also 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Visitation, 
by  Carlo  Maratta;  and  another 
of  the  Presentation  by  Balthazar 
Peruzzi 

Chiesa  di  S,  Agostino,  Here 
is  a  celebrated  Fresco  of  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah,  by  Raphael,  placed  to 
the  left  of  the  Great  Door,  and  on 
the  third  Pilaster  of  the  Nave  I ! 
Here,  likewise,  in  the  Chapel  of 
8.  Agostino,  are  three  Paintings, 
y  Guercino :  another  of  the  Cha- 
pels was  painted  by  Lanfranco; 
and  another  contains  a  Group,  in 
marble,  representing  the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Andrew, 
\fv  Andrea  Contucci  da  Sansovino. 
Cine  of  the  Altars  is  ornamented 
with  the  Statue  of  a  Saint,  by  Er- 
cole  Ferrata;  and  another  >  Altar 
exhibits  the  Madonna  di  Loretto, 
by  Caravaggio. 

Contiguous  to  this  Church  is  a 
Public  Library,  deemed  the  best  in 
Rome,  except  those  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Minerva. 

Palazzo-Borghese,  This  is  a 
splendid  Edifice,  and  particularly 
nch  in  Pictures  :  those  usually 
shewn   to  Strangers   are  in   the 

mig^ht  be  derived  from  the  Bible.  Libycs  pro- 
phesied; "That  the  day  wrould  come  when  all 
men  would  see  the  King  of  all  living  things." 
^""^5**  *  Babylonian,  prophesied ; "  that  God 
wonld  be  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  converse  among 
sinners."  Delphica  prophesied  ;  "  That  a 
Prophet  would  be  bom  of  a  Virgin."  Ery  thrwa. 
%  Babylonum,  foretpld  a  great  part  of  th« 


rrtmenU  on  the  ground  floor  ^ 
first  room  of  which  contains — 
Christ  taken  into  Custody,  by  Van- 
derstem — a  Sibyl,  by  Guido  Cag- 
nacci — ^the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano — S.  Petei*,  by 
Spagnoletto — Sketch  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  by  Giorgione  —  S.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena,  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci — the  Holy  Family,  by  Garo- 
folo  —  the  Madonna  and  Infanfc 
Jesus,  by  Sassoferrato — ^the  same 
subject,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — ^the 
Nativity,  by  Mazzolini  di  Fcrrara 
— and  the  Crucifixion  by  Leandro 
Bassano.  T/ie  second  room  con- 
tains— Diana  shooting,  by  Dome- 
nichino!! — the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Federico  Zuccari ! — 
Head  of  the  Magdalene,  by  A^os> 
tino  Caracci! — ^Head  of  Christ,  by 
Annibale  Caracci! — the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Garofolo — 
three  Cabinet  Pictures,  by  the  sam& 
master — Christ  bearing  his' Cross, 
by  Muziano — ^Head  of  S.  Antonio 
by  Agostino  Caracci — Head  of  S. 
francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci — 
two  Landscapes,  by  Francesco 
Bolognese — ^the  Madonna,  the  In- 
fant Jesus,  and  S.  John,  by  Pie- 
rino  del  Vaga — Christ  and  his 
Disciples,  by  Bonifazio — Lucretia, 
by  Vasari — Leda,  by  the  same 
master— Troy  in  flames,  by  Baroc- 
cio — a  Precepe  by  Tibaldi,  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  scholars  —  and 
Diana  s  Bath,  by  Poelenburg.  This 
room  likewise  contains  a  Sarco- 
pha^s  of  porphyry,  found  in 
Adrian's  Mausoleum;  and  there- 
fore supposed  to  have  held  his 
ashes.  Third  room, — A  Story 
from  Ariosto,  by  Lanfranco — S. 
Francesco  and  Angels,  by  Annibale 
Caracci! — S.  Antonio  preaching 
to  the  Fishes,  by  Paolo  Veronese  1 

Christian  religion,  in  verses  recorded  by  Kn- 
sebias ;  the  fir^st  letters  of  which,  being  pat 
together,  make  the  words,  "  Jesus  Christy  Sou 
of  Cod,  Saviour ;"  and  Persica  foretold,  *»That 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  would  prove  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Gentiles." 

The  word,  Sibylla,  is  oriental,  and  sigaififs 
»  Gleaner  of  eaxt  of  com, 
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n  Portrait,  hy  Andrea  Sacchi  ?— a 
Portrait,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  !— 
Head  of  Raphael,  by  himself!— 
Pordenone  and  his  Family,  hf 
himself! — the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Garofolo — ^the  same  sub^ 
ject,by  Giovanni  Bellino — the  same 
subject  by  Frangi— Head  of  Pe^ 
triirca,  by  Holbein — ^two  Pictm^es, 
by  Gentileschi — ^the  Holy  Family; 
by  Palma  Giovane — S.  Catherine^ 
and  other  Saints,  by  Parmigianino 

—  the  Last  Supper,  School  of 
Titian^S.  John,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese--the  Holy  Family,  by  Pome- 
ranchjo — Lucretia,  by  Bronzino — 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Luini 
Fontaaa*  Fourth  room, — ^The  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Ra- 
phael !  ?  —  the  same  subject,  by 
Vandyck ! — Circe,  by  Dosso  Dossi 
— the  Visitation,  by  Rubens!  — 
Saul  and  David,  by  Gior^one ! — 
S.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichinol — S. 
John,  copied  from  Raphael,  by 
Giulio  Romano— Europa,  by  thie 
Cav*  d'Arpino — the  Flagellation, 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo — a 
Group  of  Persons  eating,  by  Te- 
niers — ^the  Birth  of  t^e  Madonna, 
School  of  Titian — ^two  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  separate  pictures,  by  Mi- 
chael Aneelo — ^Vanity,  by  Luini — 
and  a  Head,  by  Paris  Bordone. 
Fifth  Room. — Four  oval  Pictures, 
by  Albano!! — the  Madonna  and 
In£ant  Jesus,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
—the  Holy  Family,  School  of  Ra- 
phael— the  same  Subject,  by  Lo- 
renzo Tecreti — the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery,  by  Bonifazio — S .  John, 
l^  Giulio  Komano — Battle  of  Con- 
atantine,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — 
Venus,  by  Padovanini— the  Holy 
Faniil}r,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo~and 
Lucretia,Schoolof  Guido  I — Sixth, 
room. — ^The  Fortiarina,  by  Giulio 
Romano — and  several  Pictures  of 
Venus,  &c.  by  various  masters. 
Seventh  room, — Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Love,  by  Titian!! — Portrait 
of  Caesar  Borgia,  by  Raphael!! — 
Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  by  Raphael 

—  Portrait,  by  Pordenone! — the 


Prodigal  Son,byTitiaii — K  Boy  with 
Flowers,  by  Caravag^o ! — a  Faun, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci! — the  Holy 
Family^,  by  Agostino  Caracci^-Mia 
a  Cabmet  Picture,  representing  th6 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by  the 
same  master.  Eighth  rooin.^-Th^ 
Graces,  by  Titian  I !— the  Prodigal 
Son,  by  Guercino  I — ^the  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  by  Vandyck! — Cattle,  y 
by  Paul  Potter !— a  Small  Head  of  \/ 
Christ,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! — ^a  smi^ 
Head  of  the  Madonna,  by  the  same 
master! — Sampson,  by  Titian,  (a 
Sketch)— Portrait  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  by  Bronzino — the  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  by  Garofolo— 
the  Magdalene,  by  Andrea  dd 
Sarto — ^ttie  Flagellation,  by  Garo- 
folo— ^two  Portraits  painted  on  mar- 
ble, by  Bronzino— and  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Caravaggio.  Ninth 
room, — A  Concert,  by  Leonello 
Spada ! — ^the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Carlo  Dolcl! — I^ot  and 
his  Daughters,  by  Gherardo  deUe 
Notti— the  Holy  Family,  by  Venuti 
— ^ttie  same  subject,  by  Scipio  Gae- 
tano — ^the  same  subject,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto — ^the  same  subject,  by 
Giovanni  Bellino — ^the  wife  of  Ti- 
tian, by  himself— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Garofolo — the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Frangi — the  As* 
cension,  by  Taddeo  Zuccari — ^and 
a  Cook,  by  Caravaggio. 

Palazzo 'Sciarra.  The  second 
story  of  this  Edifice  contains  a 
small,  but  choice  collection  of  Pic- 
tures; the  greater  part  of  which 
once  enriched  the  Palazzo-Barbe- 
rini.  First  room, — Christ  bearing  • 
his  Cross,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino— 
S».  Barbara,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
— Noli  me  tangere,  by  Garofolo ! — 
the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by 
Giovanni  Bellino — a  line  Copy  of 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Carlo  Na- 
politano — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Pietro 
Perugino — Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria,  by  Garofolo !— S^. 
Francesca  and  an  Angel,  by  Carlo 
Venetiano — ^Abraham's  Sacrifice, 
by  Gherardo  delle  Notti — ^Raphae''' 
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fbm^H^^  h^etv^  RoiMiio--a 
Smilfl  Ficture  of  the  Madonna  and 
9ur  Saviour,  by  Titian-— another, 
ii  tbe  Ho^  Family,  by  Bassano-^ 
another  of  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cro^,  by  Passano — ^a  Large  An- 
tique Pauting,  subject  unknown. 
S0Ctm4room* — ^A  Small  Landscape, 
by  Paul  Brill— two  Landscapes,  \jy 
Claude  Lorrain  I — ^two'ditto,  by  Fia- 
miogo— twoi,  of  a  larger  size,  by 
BoUi! — Cupid,  by  the  Cav.  Lanm 
—two  SmaU  Landscapes,  by  Breu- 
|(h^ !  and,  between  them,  a  SmaU 
Claude— a  Landscape,  by  Nicolas 
P<Hi«$in — sevei^  other  Land- 
scapes; and  a  Picture  representing 
the  Church  of  Ge$u,  during  the 
Canonvsation  of  S.  Ignatius  and  S, 
Francesco  Savmo:  the  architec- 
tural part  of  this  painting  is  by  Qa- 
Eaai,  and  the  figures  ar^  by  Andirei. 
Sacehi  T%ird  room.— The  Holy 
Family,  by  I^ngi-r-Noah  intoxi- 
cated, by  Andrew  Sa«chi — ^the  Fla- 
geBatioa,  by  Leonello  Spada — 
Ckopatra,  by  Lanfranoo  I  —  th^ 
B^^sition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Baroceio — ^the  Saviour  betweenAu- 
gels,  by  Fiamingo— Sampson,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  eiiher 
%  Caroselh,  or  Guercino ! — Moeies, 
by  Guido  5 — the  Holy  Family,  by 

fiib.anoI— and  our  Saviour,  im 
«doBna,  -  and  other  Saint.s  by 
Albert  Dureie:.  F^9urtl^  room. — 
Vanity  and  Modiesty,  by  Leonardo 
da  Yinoi in— Gammers  cheating  a 
Youth,  by  Caraveggio!&! — Conju- 
gal  Love,  by  Agostmo  Caracci— the 
Magtialene,  by  Guido  t— Si.  James, 
•Imt  GuercisLO — the  death  of  the 
Messed  Virgin,  by  Albert  Durer— • 
tiw  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Garo- 
Mo  !r-Titiftn,  and  his  Family,  by 
himself  S — Portrait  of  a  Lady.,  by 
t^ian  {^Martyrdom  of  S.  tras- 
muB»'  {a  Sketch)  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
mxk !»— the  Maddalen€k  dells  rtujtici, 
bjf  G«ido  1 1— S.  Girotoao,  by  Guer- 
cwtol— S.  Mark,  by  ditto!— S. 
Johiv  ^  dittp !— two  Shq>herda  of 

CO.  T^•  s^vll  '•wts  upon  a  tomb  bearing  this 
i«seBpUoa  ;  *>  !•»  too.  was  of  Axcmlia.'* 


Arcadm  oonteiiip)atHi«  ^  Hui^a 
Skull,  by  Schidwe«— yorlrait  of 
a  Youtfai,  by  Hai^aell — Head  ef 
S.  John,  after  Dlecapit«tmi«  bj 
Giorgione— the  Madoima,  the  Sar 
viour,  and  S.  John,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo ;  together  wiui  Small  Pic- 
tures by  ^re^ghel,  Albano,  &c. 

PakuBZ0'Dori4L  This  magnifi- 
oent  Palace  contains  a  large  and  fim 
collection  of  Pictures;  amoiig  which 
are  the  most  celebrated  Landacapes 
at  Rome.  JM.  first  aparknet^ 
shevvn  to  strangers,  is  omanenied 
with  a  Painting  on  the  Caih^^g, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  it  ropvesenti 
Noah's  Sacrifice-  The  second 
apartment  eontains  LandasttiMs  ia 
t^mp^ra,  by  Ga3paro  Pousi^  Cie- 
cio  Napolltano^  &^c.  Th^  third 
cqfHxrtment  likewise  contains  Land- 
scapes, by  Gasparo  Poussin ;  and 
a  Picture,  by  Castiglioae,  of  a  F&« 
male  Turk  on  horseback  I  fburth 
opar^Ata^.— The  Mairiage  of  S. 
Catherine,  by  Se^uo  Gaetanob— two 
Small  Landscapies^  by  Bk)th;  one  of 
which  represents  the  Rc^se  ia 
E^pt,  the  other  the  Fable  of  Mer« 
cui^and  £rse.  Fif0K  apeut^ment^^ 
JSndypaion,  by  Guerdiio — Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Titian-^-JBortroit  ef 
Macchiav^lo,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  I 
—Portrait  of  Donna  Qlsmpia  Mail- 
^hini^  author  unknown — ^Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,  by  Paolo  Ve-ooese 
—the  Death  of  Abel,  by  Salvator 
Rosa  I — Chhst  bearing  his  Cross, 
by  Frangipwpft— Janscniua,  by  Ti- 
tian—Portraita  of  Barlolo  and 
9aJkio,  in  the  sanue  picture,  by  Ra- 
phael !  I  —  icarus.  and  Bfledahis^ 
School  of  Andrea  Sacchi— tibn  Be- 
position  from  the  Cross,  by  Yaaari 
—a  Landscape,  by  Both— Head 
of  a  Lady,  by  Titian— a  Piet^  by 
Annibale  Caram  I — ^a  LaodaciqM, 
by  Both  ! — Diana  and  Endymion, 
by  Rubena— Portrait,  by  Vaa- 
dyck— Portrait,  by  Titian-r-Por- 
trait  of  a  Gentleman  with  a 
book  in  hjbs  hand,  by  Titian — ^Par- 

(/)  The  FaYourite  of  Innocefit  X,  and  hjm- 
SMler-ia-lw. 
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trait  <tf  ai  ^a^iUSmM.  W^dsm.  l9 
Van^yck — S.  Girolc^ncv  by  Aiuu- 
bale  CaxaccL  Suvih  offtrtmenk-^ 
Portrait,  W  Rubensi,  of  his  Wife— 
Portraii^  likewise  bv  Eubems»  of  a 
Gentleman  with  gloves— Portrait, 
bj^Holbem,  of  his  Wife— and  Se- 
miramis,  Caraoci  School*  Seventh 
apaartvfmift. — Jacob'si  Journey,  by 
BassanoA-Icarus  and  Daedalus,  by 
Albaiio — ^a  Presepe^  by  Bassano 
-r-BathshiQba,  by  Bronchuest — 
the  Holy  Family,  py  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci — and  Grecian  Charity,  by 
Valentin.  Gallery,  First  Divi- 
sion.— ^The  Visitation  by  Garofolo — 
the  Madonna,  by  Sassoferrato  I — a 
Landscapie,  by  Domenichino ! — ^twQ 
Small  Oval  Landscapes,  by  ditto  I 
— the  Confessor  of  Rubens,  by  the 
latter ! — Xh»  Magdalene,  by  Titian, 
— ^the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caraeci  1 1 1 — #.  large  and  splen- 
did Landscape,  by  Claude ! ! ! — ^the 
Visitation,  by  Annibale  Caracci  1 1 1 
— S.  John  l^ptist;^  by  Valentin-^ 
the  Asfiumption  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, by  Annib^l^  Caracci!!! — S^ 
Franceseo  and  Angels,  by  Anni- 
bale Caracci  1 — Lot  and  his  Daugh- 
ters, by  Gherardo  d^lle  Nottil — 
two  Landscapes,  by  Bothr— Christ 
Voroe  to  the  Sepulchre,  by  Anni- 
bale C9i:a^!!!--rthe  De^th  of 
TancrecL*.  by  Guereino-rthe  Nati-. 
>ity,  by  Annibale  Car^«ci ! ! !— S. 
Rooao,  by  Schidoae — ^the  Adora-. 
tion  of  the.  Magi,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci!n^-a  large  and  splendid 
Laod^siAa^e,  by  Claude,  represent^ 
ing  ae  Bacri&e  to  the  Delphio 
Apoiloj!!  I— Sketch,  byCorreg^o, 
of  Virtue  and  other  Figures.  The 
second  division  o/t/te  Gallery  con- 
tains Frescos  on  the  Ceiling,  by 
Melani;  but  no  easel  {Mctures. 
Third  division. — A  beautiful  Land-, 
scape,  by  Claude,  with  Figures  by 
Filippp  Lauri,  representine  the 
Repose  in  Egypt  I ! ! — a  half-lengUi 
Female  Figure,  by  Murillo! — ^the 
Hoty  Fam%,  by  Garofolo— a  Head, 
by  Kubens — a  Magcbdene,  by  Feti 
—the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents^ 


fcgr  Lvca  Qioa^a^pr^a  Lai 
by  Paul  ikill !— tb?  Prpdigal  Soa, 
by  Guercinol— a  Landscape,  by 
Torregiani !  —  two  Small  Land- 
scapes, by  Claude ! — the  Magdan 
lene,  by  Annibale  Carnas  —  8, 
Agnes,  by  Guei^cino  I— the  Ma- 
donna adoring  the  sleeping  Sa- 
viour, by  Guido! — Pope  Panfilt, 
by  Velasijuei — the  Madonna,  by 
Parmigianino  —  Marsyas  teaching 
Olyujpus  to  blow  the  Dorian  Flutei^ 
by  Annibale  Caracci — a  Presepe^ 
by  Parnjigianino  —  a  large  ani| 
sublime  Landscape,  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  called  his  Belisario  !  !  //— r. 
a  Landscape,  by  Both,  with  fi^^ea 
representing  Christ  in  the  Wuder- 
ness,  attended  by  Angels — four 
Misers  counting  money,  attributed 
to  Manescalco  of  Anvers  ! — a  half- 
length  Figure  of  a  Faun  with  Pan*^ 
Pipe,  School  of  Rembrandt — the 
Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  an4 
Saints,  by  Lodovico  CaraccL 
Fourth  division* — ^An  Ecce  Homo^ 
by  Lodovico,  Caracci — the  Holy 
Family  with  two  Angels,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo — the  Earthy  being  one 
of  the  Four  Elements,  painted  bv 
Breughel !  —  a  Landscapte,  witH 
fi^fures  of  a  Hermit,  &c.  by  Dome^ 
nichinpl — Susanna,  by  Annibal^ 
Cgtracci— The  Air,  by  Breughel ! — 
a  Landscape  with  figures  on  th^ 
side  of  a  river,  by  Domenichino !  !-^ 
Sampson,  by  Guercino — Noah*« 
Ark,  by  Bassano — Fire,  by  Breur 

fhel ! — ^twQ  Small  Landscapes,  by 
toth — an  Angel  yisiting  S.  Petejf 
when  in  Prison,  by  Lantranco  J^-^ 
Small  Picture  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo ! — 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  Breughal  I 
— Abraham's  Offering  of  his  Son, 
by  Titian!!  —  Water,  beinf  the 
fourth  Element  painted  by  Breu^ 
ghel! — a  Wedtog  Feast,  by  Te^ 
niers  ! ! — a  Woman  catching  Fleas, 
ly  Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  JMoc^  . 
dUdena  sedente,  by  Caravaggio  !•-« 
Queen  Giovanna  of  Arragon,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — a  Copy  of  tha 
Aldobrandi  Maniage,  by  Nicola^ 
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Poussin — Portrait  of  a  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  by  Tintoretto— Portrait  of 
an  old  Man  with  a  Beard,  by  Titian 
— ^the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Padovanino — and  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily and  S.  Catherine,  byTitian. 

Palazzo- Bracciano,  This  spa- 
cious Mansion,  built  by  the  Chigi 
Family,  has  recently  been  fitted  up 
with  peculiar  taste  and  magnificence 
by  its  present  possessor,  the  Duke 
di  Bracciano.  The  Quadrangle 
and  Staircase  are  ornamented  with 
ancient  and  modern  Sculpture; 
and  among  the  Paintings,  in  the 
rooms  usually  shewn  to  Strangers, 
tjre  the  following.  First  room — 
Two  Landscapes,  by  Claude,  one 
of  which  is  very  oeautiful — ^the 
Holy  Family,  by  Giovanni  Bellino 
—the  Magdalene,  by  Murillo — and 
Christ  with  the  Woman  of  Sama- 
ria, by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Second 
room. — Cleopatra,  by  Guido ! — ^the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Sas- 
•oferrato!  —  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, by  Guercino — Children,  by 
Giulio  Komano — S.  Gregorio,  by 
Caravaggio  —  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Guercino — a  large  Picture,  by 
Schidone — the  Mairiage  of  S.  Ca- 
therine, \)y  Parmigianino — and  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Third  room, — Several  interesting 
Portraits;  among  which  are  two 
Heads,  by  Luini ;  one,  by  Raphael ; 
iind  one,  by  Velasquez,  represent- 
ing Innocent  X— two  fuU-length 
Portraits,  by  Vandyck — and  a 
beautiftil  miniature  Pieth,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci!!  Fourth  room. 
—The  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del 

(si)  This  Mosaic  is  supposed,  by  Winckel- 
tnann,  to  represent  the  arnval  of  MenelaoR  in 
£g7pt:  but  Kirker  thinks  it  an  Allegory;  the 
lirst  part  shewing  the  evils  occasioned  by  For- 
tune when  adverse;  the  second  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  render  her  propitious;  and  the  third 
the  solemnities  used  in  thanking  her  for 
favours  bestowed.  The  Cardinal  de  Polignac 
Supposes  it  te  represent  the  Expedition  of 
•  Alexander  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter-Animon: 
and  the  Abb<  Barthel^my  (in  consequence^ 
perhaps,  of  observing  that  several  of  the 
ttgures  are  in  the  Roman  military  garb; 
md  that  above  the  gate  of  a  btiilding  oma- 
»ented  with  four  Egyptian  statues  is  a  Ro- 
Inan  eagle)  supposes  the  subject  to  be  Adrian's 


Sarto !— the  same  subject,  by  Ghe- 
rardo  delle  Notti — ^the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  by  Rubens— a 
Pieth,  by  Bassano — ^two  Sea-Ports, 
by  Fiamingo — a  large  Picture,  by 
Palma  Giovane — S.  Francesco,  hf 
Lodovico  Caracci — and  a  Magda- 
lene, by  Guido.  T%e  flfth  room 
contains  a  Mosaic  Paveioent  ad- 
mirably copied  from  that  with 
which  Sylla  is  supposed  to  have 
embellished  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Palestrina*.  The 
sixth  apartment  (leading  to  the 
ball-room)  has  a  Ceiling  paint- 
ed by  Pozzi.  In  the  Ball-room  is 
a  Mosaic  Pavement,  beautifully 
Copied  from  that  which  adorns  the 
Circular  Hall  of  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. Here  are  several  pieces  of 
modem  Sculpture ;  pre-eminent 
among  which,  is  the  Hercules  of 
Canova,  represented  in  the  act  of 
throwing  Lichas  into  the  sea.  Here 
likewise  are  some  ancient  Statues, 
and  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Domenico 
del  Frati  and  the  Cav.  Landi :  the 
Oval,  near  the  Group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas,  is  by  the  latter.  The 
toom  communicating  with  this 
apartment  has  a  •  Ceiling  paint- 
ed by  the  Cav.  Camuccmi ;  and 
representing  the  Fable  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche.  The  Pavement"  is  a 
Copy  from  ancient  mosaics :  and 
the  room  in  the  same  line  beyond 
thiSy  contains  an  ancient  Statue  of 
a  Philosopher  seated.-  Beyond 
the  ball-room,  on  the  right,  is  a 
Gallery  ornamented  with  an  ancient 
Statue  of  a  Canephora,  and  a  Ceil- 
ing finely  painted  by  Pelagi. 

Travels  in  Kgypt :  and  thus  far  seems  cer- 
tain, that  the  scene  lies  in  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, near  Syene,  and  below  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  Mosaics  were  used  in  Persia  during  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  thence  the  art  of 
making  them  was  probably  transported  to 
Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome.  But  the  Mosaic 
at  Falestrina  seems,  from  the  shape  of  the 
Greek  letters,  (particularly  the  EpMlon  and 
Sigma)  in  whic)i  the  names  of  the  animals  re- 
presented are  specified,  to  be  rather  of  the 
second  century  than  older,  in  which  fA^it 
this  Mosaic  roust  have  been  made  long  after 
Sy  lla's  time,  aud  probably  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian. 
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Structure  stands  on  the  site  of  l^e 
Domus   Comelii,     On  the  Stair- 
case    is     a     Statue     represent- 
ing  a  Captive,    (probably  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan  ;)  and 
fixed  in  the  Wall,  opposite  to  the 
door  of  entrance,  is  a  Basso-riltevo 
of  porphyry,  representing  the  Head 
of  Medusa,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Nero.     The  ante-room 
to    the    Gallery  contains  several 
Pictures ;  among  which  are,  Cal- 
vin, byTitian — Luther,  by  the  same 
artist — Cain  and  Abel,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi — Europa,  by  Albano  —  a 
Peasant  eating,  attributed  to  An- 
nibale  Caracci — and  a  Portrait,  by 
l*aolo    Veronese.      The    Colonna 
Gallery  (with  respect  to  size  and 
Architecture,  the  nnest  apartment 
at  Rome)     measures,    in  length, 
two  hundred  and  nine  Paris  feet ; 
and,   in  breadth,    thirty-five:    at 
each  extremity  is  a  Vestibule,  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  Gallery 
by  Columns  and  Pilasters  of  giallo 
antico.     The  Ceiling  is  well  paint- 
ed ;  and  represents  the  sanguinary 
Battle  of  Lepanto,  fought  in  the 
Gulf  of  Patras ;  and  among  the  Pic- 
tures and  Statues  which  embellish 
this  apartment  are  the  following. 
A  Landscape,  by  Nicolas  Poussm 
—ditto,  by  Vander-Werf  —  Land- 
scapes, by  Gasparo  Poussin,  Ori- 
2onte,  Paul  Brill,  Breughel,  Berg- 
ham  ,^c. — ^theMadonna,theSaviour, 
and  S.  John,  byRomanelli — S.  Peter 
with  the  Angel,  by  Lanfranco — ^the 
Magdalene  m  glor3r,  by  Annibale 
Caracci — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guer- 
cino — S.  John  in  the  Desert,  by 
Salvator  Rosa — Caesar  sacrificing, 
by  Carlo  Maratta— and  a  Sketch 
bjr  Titian,  of  himself  and  his  Fa- 
mily at  their  devotions.    Statues 
of  Venus,  Grermanicus,  Trajan,  and 

(A)  When  Rome  declared  war  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  Jtn  arrow  was  shot  from  the  top 
of  the  Colamn  which  stood  before  the  Temple 
of  Bellona:  and  Liry  mentions  (X.t6.  I.)  that 
a  javelin  thrown  toward  an  enemy's  territory 
was  a  dedaration  of  war. 

(0  Nero's  Baths  were  restored  by  A)exaQ- 


Jiora ;  together  with  that  of  a  lie* 
eumbent  Female,  supposed  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

The  Palace  likewise  contains  a 
small  Column  of  rosso  antico^ 
called  The  Colonna  Bellica :  which 
once  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
Bellona;  and  near  what  is  sup-* 
posed  to  have  been  the  Site  of  this 
Temple,  the  Column  in  question 
was  found  **. 

Palazzo- Giustiniani,  This  Edi- 
fice stands  on  the  site  of  Nero's 
Baths  * ;  whence  several  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  its  Museum  were  taken ; 
but  as  the  major  part  have  been 
sold,  little  now  remains  worth  no- 
tice, except  a  Group  in  the  Hall  of 
entrance,  representing  two  Warriors 
fighting ;  and,  in  the  other  Apart- 
ments, a  Grecian  Statue,  with  the 
arms  elevated  —  a  Group  called 
Conjugal^Love — a  Bust  of  Scipio 
— a  Statue,  called  Paris — ditto,  of 
a  Goat — a  Group  representing 
Hercules  and  Cerberus — and  the 
Statue  of  a  sleeping  Female. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Luigi  di  Francia: 
The  second  Chapel  on  the  right  of 
the  Principal  Entrance  to  this 
Church  contains  Frescos,  by  Do- 
menichino ;  which  represent  the 
AIms-de€ds,Death,  and  Apotheosis- 
of  S.  Cecilia;  with  other  circum- 
stances relative  to  her,  and  her 
Husband,  S.  Valerian. 

Palazzo  -  Massimi  —  celebrated 
for  containing  the  Statue  of  a 
Discobolus,  in  white  marble, 
copied  from  that,  in  bronze,  by 
Myron;   and    one   of  the   finest 

?ieces  of  sculpture  in  Rome!!f 
t  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  On  the  back-front  of  the 
Palazzo-Massimi  are  Frescos,  by 
Caravaggio  I 

Palazzo-Braschi.  This  magni* 
ficent  Structure,    built    after  th^ 

der  Severus:  they  extended  to  the  Piazsa 
Rondinini ;  near  which  spot,  in  a  Public 
House,  contiguous  to  the  Church  of  the  Mad-» 
daleoa,  part  of  their  remains  may  be  traced/ 
lliey  must  have  been  samptnonslv  ornament-- 
ed,  jndginff  by  the  number  of  fine  statues* 
basts,  and  itam-rxlieti^  fotf nd  in  them. 
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$dorned  1^  a  StaqroaMpaitioiilMrly 
beautiful,  both  with  rtttpeot  to  its 
fOBflteua^n  aod  its  decorotiQiis ; 
fi/aooK  the  latter  of  which  are  six- 
i^  Columns  of  led  oriental  gra- 
liite ;  Pilasters  of  the  same ;  and 
four  antique  Statues,  namely, 
Gommodus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and 
JPaJUas.  Li  the  apartments  yp* 
stairs  are  the  foUowii^  lectures. 
The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by 
^assoferrato — ^the  same  subject,  by 
Guido — ^the  Madonna,  our  Savi- 
our, and  Sipits,  by  Garofolo — two 
i|ne  Portraits,  by  Vandyck — ^Dali- 
la  and  Saorason,  by  Caravaggio 
*«-the  Miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
^hes,  Vy  Crarofplo  I — ^the  Woman 
dete^t^  m  Adukei^*  by  Titian ! — 
the  Madonna  and  Angds,  by  Mu- 
nllo  I ! — the  Marriage  of  S.  Cathe- 
rpe,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  —  the 
Maniivge  o(  Cana  in  Galilee,  by 
Ga^rofo^ ! — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Fia- 
fain^po — Copy,  hv  one  of  the  C  a- 
racci  School,  of  a  Holy  Family 
p«inted  byHaphs^el — Lucretia,  by 
Paolio  Veronese— and  the  Cruci* 
tsdon,  by  Tint^unetto. 
.  An  y^Jbiished  apartment  of  this 
Palace  contains  a  celebrated  Co- 
lossal Statue  of  Antinous,  in  the 
ehMe^f^r  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptii^n 
Bacchus :  it  was  found  in  the  Villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  at  Palestrina. 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VI ; 
IS  of  beautiful  Greek  marble,  and 
about  eleven  Engli^  feet  in  height 
The  left  hand  once  held  a  thyrsus  of 
br^^}  and  close  to  the  left  leg 
ftands  the  mystic  Basket  of  Bao- 
fihus.  The  laronze  drapery,  which 
anginal^  covered  part  of  this 
fig^,  is,  like  the  thyrsus,  lost: 
me  face  and  hair  precisely  resem* 
Ua  t^  AltorrilievQ  of  Anjtinous  in 
tl|^  Villa- Aibani ;  the  chajracter  is 
beautiful ;  the  position  grand  and 

Ok)  A  BnitiUtod  Sutaa,  commonlT  called 
P^Minia,  which  reft*  ag»uu»t  one  oi  the  ex- 
UHQr  WaU«  of  the  firaachi-palue,  w  euppoMA 
(jrttdffiiig  hj  whai  remaioa)  f o  have  been  ori- 


the  preservatioi^  of  tbaniMrtis  jff^ 
fisQt;  in  shor^  this  is,  acoamng 
to  the  opinion  of  Flaxman,  th^ 
finest  of  all  the  existing  stetuea  of 
Antinous  ^ 

Palazzo^EMmese.  This  iBimeiis# 
Palao^,  commenced  by  Saqgalloj, 
l«id  finished  by  Mioliadl  Angelo 
and  Giacomo  della  Portia  is 
a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of  archi- 
tecture ^  B^ore  it  stand  two 
magnificent  oval  Basins  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  (above  sev^teoa 
feet  in  lengUi,  and  in  depth  be-. 
tween  four  and  five,)  which  wera 
found  in  Caraoalla*s  Batha;  and 
in  the  Qufidranfls  is  the  Sarcopha- 
gus of  Coecilia  MeteUa,  made  of 
Parian  marble,  and  fpund  in  her 
Monument  7%e  GajUery  o6ot?« 
stairs  is  ornamented  with  some  ol 
the  most  admired  Frescos  m.  R^ooe, 
executed  by  Annibak  Carao^i  and 
his  .scholars.  The  centra  piece  oa 
the  Ceihng  represents  the  Triiumpli^ 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  I  Other 
paifttingfi  r^resent  Paris  receiv- 
mg  the  golden  Apple  firom  Mer- 
cury— Pan  offering  ^poat^skina  to. 
Diana  —  Galatea  wi^  IV«ton«, 
Nymphs,  and  l«ove»r-J^pHer  and 
Junor— Apollo  fiayiag  Marnas — 
Boreas  carrying  on  OKytnia — 
Diana  and  fendymion-r-Emydica 
recalled  to  the  Shades  3^w — 
Europa  on  the  BuU— Aur^n^  and 
C^^halus  in  a  chanot,  Tttaa 
asleep,  and  Cupid  fiying  with  a 
basket  of  roses — ^Venus  and  An* 
^hises — Hercules  and  lole — Cu- 
pid binding  a  Satyr->Safanaoia  and 
HermaphnxUtus  —  Syrinx  turned 
into  reoda  by  Pan— ]Mand«r»  con* 
ducted  by  Cund^  awhnmiog  to 
visit  Hero — Persaus  and  Ab<< 
dromeda —  Combat  betweea  Pern 
sens  and  Phineaa  —  Polyphemus 
playing  on  the  Syringa,  to  charm 

(0  Most  oC  the  materials  for  hvildiqg  Iha 
Fameae  Pakkce  were  taken  from,  the  Co- 
kkssenm  and  the  Theatreof  M  araallaa : 


laas  w 


iy  a  •plendid  worli,  xvpreeenting  Men«> 
^as  with  the  (VmA  hody  o(  FaUodw. 


the  Cobeseiunu   duxiiif   maaj  yean,   a 

to  have  been  considered  mcMly  aa  a  stone 

«Mnry; 
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GlaJlaitar— Pp^k^ua  l^iuKMag  Hftet 
fragmeoiit  of  a  rock  at  AcisAju*. 
piter  an4  G-aiayw^Je — wi4  Hya^ 
Qin1ixu,a  and  ApoUo.  Ao/Qithec 
apartoiAat,,  galled  /i2  GiobiniBtto^ 
contaios  fine  Frescos*  by  Anni- 
^ale  Oaracci;  namely,  Hercules 
supporting  the  celestiail  Globe — 
Ulysses  deliveriog  bis  Compani- 
ons from  Circer-the  siMne  Hera 
pa.ssiBg  the  Islands  of  the  Sirens 
r-Anapius  and  Amphinomus  savf 
ing  theyr  Parents  itoifi  Death,  dur* 
ins  an  Eruption  of  ^tna — Perseus 
beheajding  iVIedusa — and  Hercules 
Wrastling  with  the  Nem»an  Lion.. 
The  Qmacnents  in  Chiaro-smro^ 
whif;h  divide  these  p^intinffi,  are 
beavitifully  executed. 

Palazzo- $pada.     The  ground-, 

floor  of  thia  Edi^  eontams  Ijwq. 

roonos  fiU^ed  yrith  Sculpture.    /^ 

t/ie  fig^^   is  a  Copy  of  the  head 

of  Laocoon,  and  a  cirtatue  of  Antis- 

thenes   seated!!      In  the  second, 

are    ^hk    Bas&i-rilievi     Ibun^ 

in  the  Temple  of  Bac(^usl!  and 

a  Colossal  Statue  of  a  Warripr 

holding  a  Qlobe,  supposed  (though 

ivithott^  suificient  authority)  to  re< 

present  PoH^>eyx  aQ4  to  be  the 

figure  at  whose  base  C».sar  fe^  1 1 

This  Statue,  according  to  report, 

was  found  ip  a  Y^ult,  ^nder  the 

Stradi^  de*  Leutari,  neajr  the  Piaiza 

^  Pasquino.   Amon^  the  Pictures 

upr9tfiaa-&  the  foUowmg  are  some 

of  themoststnking«  First  room — 

David  v^ith  the  ^ead  of  Qoliah, 

byCruercino;  snd  I^oman  Chanty, 

by  Caravaggio.     Second  room — 

Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holo- 

femes,^  by  Guido —  Lucretia,  by 

ditto! — the  head  ^  Seneca,  by 

SaJkvator  Ro&a — a  Landscape,  by 

Teniers — jac^ob  at  the  Well,  by 

Nicolas  Poussin — ^and  Tioae  unr 

veiling  Truth,  by  Alband.    Third 

n>om-r-a  Mother   teaching   her 

Ohiki  to  work,  by  Caravaggio !  I — ■. 

the  Savipur  before  Pilate,  by  Ghe* 

rardo  deUe  Notti — ^Qeatrice  Cenc\| 

by  Paolo  Veronese — and  Dido  on 

the   funeral   Pile,    by    Guercino. 

fourtik  tofm — Portrait  of  PauJ 


HI,  by  Titia»-^tto,  af  CarduM^ 
Spada,,  bv  Guido-ra  Snow  Piece, 
attribu^  to  Timers — the  Heada 
of  two  Boys,  attributed  to  Corn 
regime !  I  —  The  Magdalene,  by 
Guercino  t—  a  female  Musician, 
by  Caravaggio — and  a  .large  Pic-, 
ture  representing  the  Fl^ht  p{ 
Helen,  by  Guido. 

PalazzO'Mattei»  This  Palaee 
stands  on  the  Sit^  of  the  Circui 
Flaminius.  The  Quadrangle  ex- 
hibits an  ancient  and  valuabla 
BassO'Ttlievo  of  green  basalt,  rer. 
presenting  an  Egyptian  aacrifici^ 
procession !  and  on  the  Stairs  ai^e 
two  antique  Seats  of  marble,  andt 
two  fine  Bassi-riUevu  The  Cor^ 
ridor  above,  is  likewise  ornamente<^ 
with  Bassi-rUievi ;  and  in  ^e 
rooms  usually  shewn  to  Straoeeirs 
are  the  following  Paintings.  Fish, 
Poultry,  and  Butchers'  Meat,  four 
Pictures,  all  by  ?asseri — Charles  I, 
and  Cbarles  II,  of  Kn^and,  b^ 
Vandyck — two  Landscapes,  attn^ 
buted  to  Passerir—a  Holy  Family^ 
of  the  Caxacci  School — ^Abraham^a 
Sacrifice,  by  Guido — the  Nativity,^ 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  and  tha 
Cavalcade  of  Clement  VlII,  and 
the  Entry  of  Charles  V  inta. 
Bologna,  by  Tempesta.  The  Ged^, 
lery  contains  a  Bust  of  Cicero ; 
and  its  Ceiling  is  finely  painted 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Paul  Brill, 
&c 

Palazzo- Costaguti,  Here  ara 
six  Ceilings  finely  painted  in 
fi-esco;  the  first,  by  Albano,  re- 
presents Hercules  wounding  the 
Centaur— The  second,  by  Dome-* 
nichinQ,  represents  Apollo  in  his 
Car;    Tipie    bringing    Truth    to 

S^ht ;  and  Boys  with  lions'  skinss 
CTCules's  club,  &c.! !— The  third, 
by  Guercino,  r«^esents  Kinaldo 
and  Armida! — ^Tne  fourth,  by  the 
Cav.  d'Arpino,  rq^resents  Juaq 
nursing  Hercules.  This  room  Uk&- 
wise  contains  Portraits  of  a  Duke 
ajpyd  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  by  Titian ; 
and  an  interesting  Picture  of  a 
Gipsy,  by  Caravaggio — ^The  fifth 
Ceiling,  by  Lanfranco,.  representa 
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Justice  embracing  Peace  —  and, 
the  sixth,  by  Romanelli,  repre- 
sents Arion  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  preserved  by  a  Dolphin. 

Palazzo-Falcomeri.  The  Pic- 
tures here,  collected  by  Cardinal 
Fesche,  are  very  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  very  fine ;  those 
of  the  Flemish  School  especially. 
The  first  floor  contains,  the  Visi- 
tation, by  DanieUo  da  Volterra — 
Christ  supping  with  the  Pilgrims, 
by  Paolo  Veronese,  who  has  in- 
troduced portraits  of  his  own 
family  into  the  picture — ^the  Last 
Judgment,  by  Tintoretto  —  the 
Assumption,  by  Guido! — a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Andrea  di 
Salerno  —  a  line  Bassano  —  the 
Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  S.  John,  (the  latter  finely 
executed,)  by  Guercino — the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  by  Albano! — the  Ma- 
donna, the  Saviour  and  S.  John, 
by  Murillo! — Peace  and  Justice, 
author  doubtful — a  fine  Portrait, 
by  Titian  —  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
by  Domenichino — Semiramis,  at 
her  toilet,  receiving  intelligence 
of  a  revolt,  by  Mengs — ^two  Por- 
traits, bv  Paris  Bordone — a  Land- 
scape, by  3  al  vat  or  Rosa — ditto, 
attributed  to  Titian— ^itto,  attri- 
buted to  Annibale  Caracci — ditto, 
by  Gasparo  Poussin — ^the  Saviour 
borne  by  Angels  ^fter  the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Correggio! — ^two  Chil- 
dren, by  ditto!— a  Holy  Family, 
by  ditto ! — a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Annibale  Caracci — S.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — a  Picture  in 
the  style  of  Murillo,  author  un- 
known —  a  Picture,  painted  by 
Raphael  when  he  was  only  eigh- 
teen, and  before  he  quitted  the 
School  of  Perugino — and  another, 
l)ainted  afterwards,  when  he  was 
five-and-twenty — the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, by  Annibale  Caracci  I  — 
Sketch,*  by  Correggio  —  a  Holy 
Family,  l?y  Andrea  del  Sarto  — a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Schidone ! 


—  Cupid  mounted  on  aii  Ea^lc, 
by  Domenichino ! — a  Holy  Family, 
bjr  Fra  Bartolommeo  ? — S.  John,  by 
Correggio! — ^three  Frescos,  sketch- 
ed by  Michael  Angelo,  and  finished 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  —  S. 
John  preaching,  by  Rembrandt  !— 
four  Heads,  by  ditto,  one  being 
his  own  likeness  —  a  Landscape 
with  Cattle,  by  Cuyp! — another, 
with  Fishermen,  by  ditto!  —  a 
Landscape,  by  Paul  Potter  —  a 
Philosoptier,  by  Gerard  Dow! — a 
Battle,  by  Wouvermans !  —  the 
Caravan,  by  Adrian  Vanderwelde ! 
—a  Landscape,  by  Paul  Potter  ? — 
the  Saviour  in  Prison,  by  Teniers ! 

—  a  Landscape,  by  Isaac  Van 
Ostade ! — ^the  inside  of  a  Cottage, 
or  Stable,  by  Teniers !  —  Peter 
denying  the  Saviour,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti — the  Magdalene,  by 
Vandyck !  — insides  of  Churches, 
by  Peter  Neff — an  Ecce  Homo, 
by  Rembrandt — ^the  Ascension,  by 
Vandyck,    &c.  &c.     The  second 

floor  has  not  lately  been  shewn  to 
Foreigners;  but  contained,  when 
last  exhibited  to  public  view,  a 
Picture  of  Diana  and  other  Fi- 
gures, by  Le  Sueur — Christ,  Mary, 
and  Martha,  by  the  same  roas- 
ter —  the  following  Pictures,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin;  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily with  Angels — Human  Lite, 
represented  by  the  four  Seasons  ! 
— the  Deluge! — and  a  Landscape, 
called  Les  Chartrettx .'  —  Land- 
scapes, by  Claude,  &c.  &c." 

Palazzo 'Famesina.  The  En- 
trance Hall  of  this  Edifice  is  finely 
painted  in  Fresco,  by  Raphaiel  and 
nis  Scholars,  who  have  represented 
the  History  of  Psyche.  On  the 
Ceiling  are  the  Council  and  Ban- 
quet of  the  Gods — in  one  of  the 
Angles  are  the  Graces;  and  she, 
whose  back  only  is  seen,  was 
executed  entirely  by  Raphael.  In 
an  adjoining  Room  is  his  Galatea, 
coloured  by  himself,  together  with 
a  fine  Colossal  Head  (in  one  of 


fS^  ?*"iJ'i!!,-.®?  Cardinal  Fesctie'a  pic-     /or  permission;  and  likewSse  to  mention  the 
tnres,  it  t»  rtftjmsite  to  appljr  to  his  Secretary     fuimef  of  the  persons  who  wi«h  ta  be  admitted: 
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the  Lunettes,)  'sketched  by  Mbhad 
Angelo  \  On '  the  Ceiling  of  this 
room  are  Diana  in  her  Car — and 
the  Fable  of  Medusa — together 
with  several  other  Ornaments,  by 
Daniello  da  Volterra,  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  and  Balthazar  Pe- 
ruzzi.  The  Hall  above-stairs  is 
ornamented  with  a  Painting  of 
Vulcan's  Forge,  by  Peruzzi ;  and  a 
Frieze,  executed  by  the  Scholars 
pf  Raphael  ^ 

PalazzO'Corsini,     This    noble 
Palace,     once    the    residence    of 
Christina    of    Sweden,    contains 
a  ma^;nificent    double    Staircase, 
which  leads  to  a  suite  of  Apart- 
ments enriched  with  some  good 
Sculpture  and  several  fine  Pictures. 
First  room — A  Sarcophagus,  found 
at  Antium! — an  ancient  Mosaic — 
a  Head,  copied  from  Guido,  in  mo- 
dem Mosaic — a  Bust,  in  nero  an- 
tico.  Second  room — ^The  Marriage 
of  S.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Maratta 
— Landscapes,   by  Orizonte,    &c. 
Third  room — ^A  Head,  by  Rubens  I 
^-an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Guercino  I ! ! 
—  Christ  before  Pilate,  by  Van- 
dyck !— S.  Peter,  by  Caravaggio— 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Baroccio — the 
Madonna  and  Inuint  Saviour,  by 
Caravaggio ! ! ! — the  same  subject, 
by  Vandyckl — ^two  Small  Land- 
scapes,   by  Salvator  Rosa — two 
Heads,  supposed  to  represent  Lu- 
ther and  his  Wile,  W  Holbein — ^the 
HolyFamily,byFraBartolommeo!  I 
— the  same  subject,  by  Garofolo — 
Heathen  Divinities,  by  Albanol — 
Portrait  of  Julius  II,   attributed 
to  Raphael — Portrait  of  Philip  II, 
by  Titian — and  an  ancient  Consular 
Chair  of  Parian  marble,  embellish-, 
ed  with  bassi-rilievi;  and  found  on, 
or  near,  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.    Fourth 
room — ^The  Madonna  and  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  a 


Vestal,  \iy  Carlo  Maratta  —  the 
Holy  Family,  by  ditto— Raphael's 
Fomarina,    attributed   to   GiuUo 
Romano — S.  Girolamo,  attributed 
to  Titian— Paul  III,  attributed  to 
Raphael — ^the  Magdalene,  by  Ba- 
roccio— S.  John,  by  Guercino— the 
Holy  Family,    by  Bassano — the 
Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  by  Guido! 
— a  Wild-beast  Hunt,  by  Rubens  1 1 
—  the  Decapitation  of  S.  John, 
by  Guido!!!  — S.  Peter  and   S. 
Agata,  by  Lanfranco  —  Head  of 
Cardinal  Barberini,   by'  Domeni- 
chino — a  Hare,  by  Albert  Durer!  I 
— and  a  small  Statue  of  Christ, 
by  Michael  Angelo !    Fifth  room 
— The  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta —  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Carlo 
Dolci  I — ^the  same  subject,  by  Guido 
— two  Landscapes,  by  the  master 
of  Claude  Lorrain  — the  Saviour 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by 
Guercino  — and  the  Nativity,  by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti.    Sixth  room 
—Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci— the  Sons  of  Charles  V, 
by  Titian  —  Cardinal  Castiglione, 
by  Raphael!— a  Cardinal,  by  Do- 
menichino— and  a  Doge  of  Venice, 
by  Tintoretto.      Seventh  room— 
The  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Murillo ! ! !— a  Small  Picture  of 
Christ,  &c.,  by  Corr^gio— a  Lai^e 
Landscape,  by  Gasparo  Poussin ! ! ! 
— two  Landscapes,  by  Orizonte — 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Ga- 
rofolo—the  Martyrdom  of  S,  Bar- 
tolommeo,  by  Lodovico  Caracci ! — 
a    Portrait,    by    Domenichino  — 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors, 
by  Luca  Giordano  — the  Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Titian  !— 
^  and   S.   Sebastiano,    by  Rubens. 
Eighth  room— A  Pieth,  by  Lodo- 
vico Caracci!  — S.  John  Baptist, 
by  Caravaggio— two  Oval  Pictures, 
by  Albano— Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofernes,  by  Gherardo  delle 

(»)   We  are  told  that  Michael  Ang^elo,  so  poig^iantly,  that  he  became  disgusted  with 

thinking  the  firareg  in  this  room  too  diminu-  l^is  work,  and  lea  It  unfinished, 
tive  for  the  situations    in  which  they  are         (o)  Unles«  the  Custode  be  apprised  before* 

placed,  drew  the  above-named  Head,  in  order  hand,  it  l       '    '  '" 

to  make  Raphael  sensible  of  his  error :  and  ta 
RftphaelU supposed  to  bare  felt  tbo  criticism 


is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admit- 
the  I'alaizo-Faniesina. 
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Notti  '—Love  sleeping,  by  Giiido-*^ 
Seneca  in  the  Bath,  by  OftraVaggro 
»  Landscapes,  by  Gasparo  Pdnssin 
— Peter  denjring  Christ,  by  Valen- 
tin --  a  Sketch  for  a  Frieze,  by 
.  PoUdoro  da  Caravag^po!  —  and 
Susanna,  by  Domenichino.  Ninth 
room  — Two  Colossal  Heads,  by 
Lodovico  CaraCci  —  four  Heads, 
by  Parmigianino— a  large  Picture, 
by  Titian,  representing  Venus,  &c. 
—  She^,  &c.,  by  Teniers  I  —  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Nicolas  Poussin 
*-  Prometheus,  by  Salvator  Rosa 
—the  Plague  at  Milan,  by  Mura- 
tori  —  a  Landscape,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin  I— and  two  Oval  Pictures 
of .  Angels,  by  SebaMiano  del 
Piombo. 

Accademia  di  S.  Lnca.  This 
Academy,  and  the  adjoining  Church 
of  Saints  liuca  and  Martina,  stand 
near  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  and 
Die  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Seoretarium  Senatus.  The  Aca- 
demy contains  the  Skull  of  Ra- 
phael— a  celebrated  Picture,  by 
that  Artist,  of  S.  Luke  painting 
the  Portraits  of  the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  and  Raphael  himself 
looking  on  ^ ! — a  Picture  of  Christ 
With  the   Pharisee,   by    Titian! — 


two  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa  *  all. 


—ditto,  by  Gasparo  Poussin — two 
Heads,  by  Angelica,  one  being  her 
own  Portrait — Models,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  of  some  of  his  Figures  in 
tbe  Cappella  de'  Principi  at  Flo- 
rence ;  and  several  other  interest- 
ing pieces  of  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing. The  Church  of  Saints  Luea 
and  Martina  contains  a  Recum- 
bent Statue  of  the  latter  Saint 
under  the  High-altar,  by  NiCcolo 
Menghino ;  and  here  likewise  is  a 
Subterranean  Chapel,  made  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

The    Roman    Accademia    delle 
belle  Arti,  founded  in  the  time  of 


The  pre-eminent  Sculptor  of  the 
present  moment  (1627)  is  the  Cav. 
Thorwaldsen ;  who  excds  in  feveiy 
branch  of  his  sub'.ime  Art ;  and 
whose  chisel  produces  Basm-rilieiH 
which,  like  the  Frescos  of  Ra- 
phael, may  be  called  inimital^e. 
Other  distinguished  Sculptors  are 
— Antonio  and  Alessandro  D'Este 
^— Finelli — Pozzi  —  Gibson — Ca- 
putii  celebrated  for  works  in  bron^ 
— Hopfgarten  and  Jolla^^  like- 
wise celebrated  for  wdrks  in  bronze 
— and  Gioacchino  and  Retro  Bd- 
li,  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  their  works  in  silver. 

The   most    eminent  Hiatmeal 


die  Emptor  Ka^ledn,  in  also 
€»alled  '*  Accademia  di  S-.  Luca**; 
and  the  Students  belonging  to  Has 
useful  estaMishment  receive,  gr&- 
tuitodsly,  t^eoretic^  and  prftclkal 
lessons  on  the  Art  of  Drawing. 
This  Acadeiny  is  likewise  proYided 
with  able  Masters,  v^io  instniet 
their  Pupils  in  Sculptutifr,  Plaint-  \ 
ing,  Arehitecture,  in  aM  its 
branches,  Geometry,  Pa^jeetire 
and  Optics,  Anatomy,  l^story, 
Mythology,  and  Costumes. 

Home  contains  several  Hospi- 
tals rthat  of  S.  Spiritti  is  a  hahd'> 
some  Edifice ;  and  receives  Found- 
lings and  Si6k  Persons  of  ail  ^eser^ 
tions :  but  the  vmvk  of  cleanliness 
in  this  Hospital  rehd^s  it  a  <ian- 
gerous  place  to  visit.  The  Hos- 
pital of  S.  Michele>  also,  is  a  spa- 
cious Building;  and  receives  the 
Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the  Ophan- 
Poor ;  the  last  of  whodi  ttre  in- 
structed in  the  Arts  of  Piimiting^, 
and  of  weaving  Tapestry. 

The  Mosaic  Miemufaeture,  undinr 
the  direction  of  the  Car.  Camuc^ 
cini,  at  the  Vatican,  is  weil  woWi 
notice ;  as  are  the  Studii  i^  so 
matiy  distinguished  Artists,  that 
it  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  Work  to  particukunze  them 


0>)  ThU  picture  has  b«teii 


•e  mttoli  restortd,  that  vwy  iittl«  now  ^taaam  of  ^ 

painting,  by"""  "' 
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Ptai^et  hi  ^«  Cat.  Ctfm^cku*-* 
and,  among  others  who  excd 
in  this  b^nch  of  their  sat  are*, 
Minardi  —  Vicar — attd  Overbek, 
Among  the  Diost  distini^uished 
Landscape  Paint^s  are — V^oogd — 
WerstSLppm  — TeerHnk— Chauvin 
— Catel — and  Caraisciolo,  a  suc- 
cessful imitatohr  of  Claude.— Kei- 
serman  is  pre-eminent  as  a  Land- 
scape Painter  in  Aquai^Ua.  Sig- 
nora  Bianca  Boni — and  Signora 
.Teresa  Fioroni,  ^u«  good  Minia- 
ture Painters  ». 

Metz  draws  in  a  beautiful 
style;  and  his  Compositions  are 
peculiarly  elegant  and  classical. 
He  has  published  line  Engravings 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  other 
Frescos  in  the  Vatican.  Pinellas 
'  Drawings  and  Etchings,'  though 
in  a  ttifferent  style,  are  equally  ex- 
cellent. 

Girometti,  a^  an  Incisure,  is  pre- 
eminent, both  for  Camei  and  Inta- 
gli  of  pietra  dara — and  Giovanni 
Die*,  and  Pestrini,  are  pre-emi- 
nent for  Oamei  of  Ccnchiglia. 

Paoletti  «xcfels  in  the  art  of 
making  Pastes,  and  Sulphurs — 
and  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Scqfuola,  and  Paintings  -«//'  En^ 
caustOy  may  be  found  in  the  Studio 
of  Stefano'Angelini. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Mo- 
saidsH  are,  Giuseppe  Mattia,  and 
Gioaochino  Barberi. 

Rome  is  usually  frequented  dur- 
ing winter  by  several  English  me- 
dical men  ;  among  whom  is  Dr. 
Jenks,  an  experienced  and  skilful 
Physician,  now  resident  there. 

Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.  the 
principal  Bankers  in  this  City,  are  . 
highly  repectable;    and  likewise 
particulariy  obliging  and  y)seftil  to 
the  British  Nation. 

Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Smith 
<the  latter  of  Whom  is  the  British 

(?)  The  Cav  Camuccini  lias,  at  hi*  Prtvdte 
Uouxg,  A  collection  <t(  Pictures,  by  the  "teost 
(Ustingaihhed  masters;  aad  he  allows  fhe^h 
.fidrures  to  be  seen,  by  thp  Public,  every  Sun- 
*ay  morniftir,  from  ten  o'clock  till  two. , 

Qr)  AiAttdi ihe  JLtiAgts  President fft RomK, 


Vic^Gonsnl)  »^  also  respectabii 
Bankei^;  and  these  GcHitleavoa 
fdrward  Works  of  Art  to  Greats 

Britain. 

Rome  contains  six  Theatres ;  afi 
of  which  aire  opeA  d^uing  Canu* 
▼a!,  and  some  at  otiier  seaisona. 

The  Carnival  usuaMy  begtnv 
eight  days  previous  to  Ash  Wed* 
nesday ;  and  finishes  with  Shrove* 
tide.  During  this  period  of  ge* 
neral  festivity,  the  Corso,  a  -ftna 
street  extending  from  the  Porto 
del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  tha 
Capitol,  is  decorated  wilii  tapes^ 
try  and  silk  hangings  from  eveiy 
window  and  balcony*:  enliven^ 
with  militaiy  bands  of  music,  and 
crowded  with  Masqueradei«v  itt 
carriages  and  on  foot,  from  two 
in  ^e  afternoon  till  sunset ;  dnr<» 
ing  the  latter  part  of  which  tim6 
horse-races,  like  those  at  Florence^ 
are  exhibited.  At  night  the  Tea- 
tix)  Alil)erti,  a  large  and  handsome 
edifice,  is  open  for  mask-balls  t 
and  though,  during  the  three  last 
days  of  Carnival,  the  crowd  olf 
Masks  on  the  Corso,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  City,  is  great  beyond 
conception,  and  though  tt^e  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  mask-balls 
often  exceeds  five  thousand,  not  a 
single  word  is  spoken  that  can 
hurt  the  most  delicate  ear,  nor  a 
single  thing  done  that  can  tend  to 
disturb  public  tranqufflity. 

Another  Festival,  little  known 
to  Strangers,  but  well  worttl  ob- 
servation, from  being  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  is  that 
celebrated  on  Sundays  and  Thurs* 
days,  during  the  month  Of  Octo* 
her,  on  the  Monte  -  Testaccio» 
This  hill  contain  the  Public  Wine* 
Vaults  of  the  City,  and  from  being 
composed  of  large  fragments  of 
pottery,  between  which  ^he  air 
constantly   penetrates,  is   pecuU- 

with  their  places  of  abode,  has  been  lately 
published. 

(s)  VVhen  Triumphs,  and  other  public  Pi*o- 
eessions  took  place  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
streets  were  decorated,  aa  at  this  d»y,trii^ 
Veil*  or  haugfiftgs. 
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«riy  fitted  for  its  preset  use ;  as 
fui  inyariable  and  surprising  cool- 
ness is  preserved  beneath  its  sur- 
face. On  this  Hill,  during  the 
days  already  mentioned,  tables  are 
spread  wiUi  refreshments ;  and 
hither,  on  these  days,  flock  the 
whole  population  of  Rome  and 
its  environs,  to  drink  wine  fresh 
drawn  'from  the  vaults  beneath 
their  feet.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  enlivening  Pic- 
ture than  the  summit  of  Monte- 
Testaccio  exhibits  on  this  occa- 
sion. Groups  of  peasants,  ar- 
rayed in  their  gayest  costume, 
are  seen  dancing  the  Scdtarello ; 
others  are  seated  in  jovial  parties 
round  the  tables;  and  others 
mingle  with  the  upper  ranks  of 
Romsuis ;  who  leave  their  car- 
riages at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  and 
stroll  about  to  enjoy  this  festive 
scene.  Bodies  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fentry  parade  to  and  fro,  to  pre- 
serve order ;  while  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  4nd  the  adjoining 
Tombs  of  the  Protestants,  by 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  these 
Satimialian  rites,  add  interest  to 
the  picture  *. 

During  Lent  the  principal 
amusements  are  Church  ceremo- 
nies ;  the  Academy  of  the  Arca- 
dians; the  Academy  Tiberina; 
the  music,  (which  begins  about 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon,  and 
is  especially  good  on  Fridays,)  at 
S.  Peter;s;  and  Serletti's  Con- 
cert, which  consists  of  a  piano- 
forte and  about  twenty  smgers, 
who  manage  so  as  to  give  their 
voices  the  eifect  of  a  full  band  of 
instrumental  music.  They  chiefly 
perform  the  Marcella  Psalms  ;  so 
called  from  a  noble  Venetian  who 
composed   this    music,  which   is 

Q)  Pinelli  constantly  attends  the  Festival 
at  Monte-Testaccio,  to  study  subjects  for  his 
chaTacteritstic  pencil ;  and  lat«  in  the  sprinjr 
partieg  frequently  go  to  dine  here,  takfne  a 
coU  dinner  with  them.  * 

W^i.  w  "i  "°'  deemed  proper,  durinar  fhe 
SeaL^mL'-^  *PP**I  in  public  without 
veanng  mourning;   and  wherever  the  Pope 


particularly  line.    In  the  Church  ' 
of  GesCi,  likewise,  there  firequently 
is  fine  music  during  Lent. 

The  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week  commence  on  Palm  Sunday, 
in  the  Cappella-Sistina,  at  the 
Vatican,  where  the  Pope  ofliciates. 
and  blesses  the  Palms ;  after  which, 
the  Passion  is  beautifully  chanted. 
In  order  to  see  this  Function, 
which  represents  the  entry  of  our  , 
Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  it  is  ne-  < 
cessary  for  Foreigners  to  go  at, 
nine  in  the  morning  ". 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Holy 
Week,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Teriebrts"  ^x\^  the  Miserere 
are  sung  by  the  Pope's  Choir  in 
the  Cappella-Sistina'',  and  like- 
wise in  S.  Peter's. 

On  Holy  Thursdays  Foreigners 
should  be  in  the  Cappella-Sis- 
tina by  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  to  see  the  Ceremony  of 
carrying  the  Host  to  the  Cappe/ia- 
Paolina ;  the  Illumination  of  that 
Chapel,  and  the  representation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  should 
then  endeavour  to  obtain  front 
seats  in  the  Loggia,  near  the 
Court  leading  to  the  Museo-Chia- 
ramonti ;  but  if  unable  to  accom- 
plish this,  they  should  station 
themselves  near  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  S.  Peter's,  in  the  covered 
Gallery  not  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  order  to  see  the  Benediction  • 
which  takes  place  about  noon| 
and  is  a  peculiarly  fine  sight*' 
After  the  Benediction,  the  Pope 
washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  Pil- 
grims ;  and  then  waits  upon  them, 
while  they  dine.  To  see  both 
these  Ceremonies  is  attended  with 
so  much  difficulty,  that  Forogners 
would  do  well  to  relinquish  the 
former,    and    witness    the    latter,    ! 

oflSciates,  Ladies  are  directed  to  appear  ia 
Veils.  '^^ 

f  t»)  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  i 

.   ^«p)  Allegri's  Miserer*  is  that  nsuallr  sane 
in  the  Cappella-Sistina.  ^      j 

(x)  On  quitting  the  Cappella-Sistina^  to 
obtain  front  seats  m  the  Loggia,  the  beat  war 
\^Xo  descend  the^rstStQxrcQ9oonth9  left. 
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which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  interesting  of  the  two :  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  they 
should,  immediately  after  the  Be- 
nediction, ascend  the  Stairs  oppo- 
site "to  those  leading  to  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti;  and  then  turn  into 
the  Loggia  on  the  left ;  which  leads 
to  the  Sala  Clementino,  or  Dinner- 
hall  of  the  Pilgrims.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  in  the  Loggia 
till  the  doors  of  the  Sala  Clemen- 
tino are  opened ;  which  is  not  till 
after  the  Ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  has  taken  place:  and  some-; 
times  the  crowd  in  the  Loggia  is 
very  unpleasant.  Persons  who 
wish  to  see  both  Ceremonies, 
should  lose  no  time  in  going,  im- 
mediately after  the  Benediction,  to 
the  Apartment  adjoining  the  Sala 
Regia,  where  the  Pil^ms'  feet 
are  usually  washed  ^  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  Tenebrce  and 
Miserere  are  again  sung  by  the 
Pope's  Choir  m  the  Cappella- 
Sistina;  after  which,  the  mside 
of  S.  Peter's  is  illuminated  by  an 
immense  Cross,  thickly  studded 
with  brilliant  lamps,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  of  the 
cupola ". 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  Forei^ers  should  go  to 
the  Cappella-Sistina,  in  order  to 
see  the  Host  taken  by  the  Pope 
from  the  Cappella-Paolina.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  TenehrcB 
and  Miserere  are  again  repeated 
in  tlie  Cappella-Sistma ;  the  illu- 
minated Cross  is  again  displayed 
in  S.  Peter's ;  and  about  hair-past 
seven,  in  the  evening  of  this  day, 
there  is  a  particularly  good  Arca- 
dia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eight 

iy)  Whea  the  Sovereien  resides  on  Monte- 
Cavallo,  the  Palms  are  blessed  ia^the  great 
Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  th'ere :  and, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VII,  the  Pil- 
griraa*  feet  were  washed  in  an  Apartment 
contiguous  to  the  Sals  Clementino,  in  the 
Vatican. 

.  («)  This  illumination,  particularly  admired 
hy  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  has  not  taken 
place  sinqe  the  death  of  Pius  VI  I. 


o'clock,  Jews  and  Turks  receive 
Baptism  in  the  Church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano ;  where,  during 
the  morning,  there  usually  is  fine 
vocal  music ;  and  about  nine 
o'clock  the  Resurrection  Service  is 

Eerformed  in  the  Cappella-Sistina, 
y  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  &c.  • 
On  Easter  Day,  before  nine  'in 
the  morning.  Foreigners  should  be 
at  S.  Peter's,  in  order  to  procure 
good  places  for  seeing  the  Pope 
enter  the   Church  in  state :   and 
after  having  witnessed  this  splen- 
did procession,  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host,    they    should  once 
more  place  themselves   either  in 
the  Loggia  near  the  Couii;  leading 
to    the    Museo  Chiaramonti,    or 
opposite  to  the  Loggia,  in  one  of 
the  Arches  of  the  covered  Gallery 
below ;  to  see  the  second  Benedic- 
tion, and  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro,  which,  on 
Easter-day,  seldom  contains  less 
than  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,    soldiers  inclusive. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
the  Pope  returns  in  state  from  the 
interior  of  S.  Peter's  ;  and  imme- 
diately ascends  to  the  Loggia  on 
the  outside  of  the  Church ;  where 
he  no  sooner  appears  than  all  the 
troops  kneel ;    and,  when  he  has 
pronounced  the  blessing,  the  drums 
beat,  the  cannon  of  S.  Angelo  fire, 
and  the  bells  ring  in  every  direc- 
tion ;   while  the   superb  costume 
of  the  Pontifical  Court,  the  pic- 
turesque dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  splendid  equipages  of  the 
Cardinals,  foreign  Princes,  &c. ; 
render  this  scene  equally  magni- 
ficent and  impressive  ^.      About 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  com- 
mences the  first  illumination  of  the 

(a)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the 
Pontifical  Palace  at  Montc-Cavallo,  this  ser- 
vice is  performed  there. 

(6)  Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  particu- 
larly fine  view  of  the  Pontifical  Court  on 
K aster-day,  should  stand  near  the  foot  of  the 
Scala  Regia,  or  great  staircase  of  the  Vati- 
can, about  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
see  the  Pope  and  his  Attendants  descend  the 
stairs  on  their  way  to  S.  Peter's. 
R 
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ooUide  oi  8.  Peter's ;    wtuch   is 
eifected  b3r  roeans  ci  four  thousand 
four  hundred  lanterns,  *)i§^ted  hy 
men  suspended  on  the  outside  of 
the  edifice  by  ropes,  and  drawn  up 
and    down   by  persons  stationed 
within :  but  the  service  is  so  dan- 
gerous  that  these   lamp-hgfaters 
receive  the  sacrament  befioie  they 
begin   their  labomr.     The  lamps 
which  compose  this  first  illmnina- 
tion  cast  a  light  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  moon:  but,   at 
seven  o'clock,  literally  in  one  mo- 
ment, the  whole  scene  changes, 
and    presents   the  most  brilHant 
qtectack    imaginable;     as    every 
part  of  the  Church,  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  cross  on  the  cupola, 
appears  one  blaze  of  fire.      The 
inaterials  which  compose  this  se- 
cond IHumination  are  pitch,  wood- 
shavings,  and  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  fiaml)eaux,    so  won- 
dertull}^  managed  that  the  effect  is 
perfection.     Alx)ut  eight  o*clock 
commence  the  Fireworks  of  the 
Castle  of  8.  Angelo.    This  Inag- 
nificent  sight  b^;ins  with  an  ex- 
plosBon,  cuQed  the  GirandoUt,  pro- 
duced-by  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rockets,  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
present an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
A  variety    of  beautiful    changes 
then  take  place;    and  the  whole 
ck>ses  with   a  second  Girandola, 
appearing  to  convert  the  very  Ti- 
ber into    flames ;    and   throwing 
reflected  light  upon  the  majestic 
dome  of  S.  Peter*s,  which  shines 


CO  Persons  desirous  of  seeing  both  the  lUu^ 
mination  and  the  Fireworks  to  advant&ge. 
should  fo  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  Piaxsa 
di  ^•.Pietio  half  an  hoar  after  snaset;  re- 
maining  in  the  Piazza  till  the  second  Illumi- 
nation  of  the  Chureh  has  taken  place ;  and 
then  diiTing  quickJjf  to  their  staticm  for  seeing 
the  Fireworks  ;  passing  over  the  Poute  Sisto, 
instead  of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 
^  The  best  Station  for  seeing  the  Fireworks 
uthe  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo- Alto  vite,  in  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Angelo,  No.  15;  and  the  front- 
places  in  this  Loggia  are  usually  let  at  a 
scudoeach.  *  /  • 

^^)}^  *>e  weather  be  fine,  and  the  moon  in 
OT  about  Us  second  quarter.  Travellers,  after 
having  seen  the  Fireworks,  should  drive  to 


brilliantly  amidst  tke  tecnmig  eo&* 
flaeration!* 

These  Fnrewoiks,  and  the  lUu- 
minatiim  of  the  Churdi,  are  re- 
peated on  8.  Peter's  d^'. 

On    Aseension-day    tte    Pope 
usually  ofliciates  at  8.  Giovamu, 
in  Laterano  ;  and  gives  the  Bene- 
diction finom  the  ^neat  Loggia  on 
the  outside  of  that  Ghorcb:  he 
hkewise  officiates  on  the  Festival 
of  Corpus  Domini,  when  there  is 
a  magnificent  Procession  in  the 
Piaao  di  8.  Pietro,  together  with 
flne  Music,  (the  hitter  heng  re- 
peated for  several  days)  in  S.  Pe- 
ter's.   On  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent he  usually  officiates  in  the 
Ciqypella-Sistina ;   on  Ghnstxnas- 
day  at  SV  Maria  Maggiore,  whi- 
ther he  goes  in  state*;  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  at  S.  Pe- 
ter's, whither,  likewise,  he  goes  in 
sUte  (that  being  the  anniversaiy 
of  the  day  when  8.  Peter's  Chair 
was  phiced  in  the  church);;  on 
the  second    of   Fehruaiy.  m  ihe 
CappeDa-8istma,  to  bless  the  Can- 
dles, which   is  a  splendid  t^ 
mony;    and  again  <m  Ash-vVeo- 
nesday  in  the  Cappella-Sistina,  to 
throw  cinders  on  the  heads  ot  tM 
Cardinals,  8cc. «  ,    . 

The  magnificence  displayed  a 
Rome  in  Church-ceremonies,  ana 
indeed  on  every  public  occasionj 
is  unparalleled :  but  during  tM 
vrinter  and  spring  of  1819,  it  couW 
not  be  witnessed  without  asw 
nishment.  The  first  event  whicn 

the  Coloueo,  and  cootempUtc  lfc«t  edi^ce  b] 
moonliirht.  „     .•  _   m 

(«)  There  is  an  iaterestn^r  ^•?*  MsrU 
Christmas-day.  at  the  Church  of  b..*J»J^ 
Maggiore,  from  four  in  the  monung  till  s«^  ^^ 
persons,  KoweTn-,  who  go  ««  ■»"^P?^^!Ltinl 
^en  an  hour  Uter.  s«e  the  most  intt«*"° 
part  of  this  function:  which  consists  ot 
Procession,  with  the  Cradle,  &c.  .  ^ 

(f)  On  the  eighteenth  of  Jw»uarr.  "^ '   ■^ 
in  tte  afternoon:  there  is  beautifal  M-s'C 
S.  Peter»s.  .  ,^  :-   th( 

Cg)  When   the  Sorereign  "^^^^^yT  tW 
Pontiacal    Palace,  at    Monte-CavaU^^ 
Functions  of  Candlemas  l?»y  W»A»° 
nesday  take  place  there. 
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ealled  forth  this  sjpmt  of  mag- 
nifioeoce  was  the  death  of  the 
exiled  Queen  of  Spain ;  whose  fu- 
neral is, said  to  have  cost  thirty 
thousand  scudi. 

The  scenes  wlueh  took  place*  in 
consequence  of  the  fimperol:  of 
Austrm's  Tisit  to  nc»ne,  were  of  a 
very  different  desmptkMi.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  he  in- 
tended to  honour  the  ancient  Mis- 
tress of  the  world  with  his  pre- 
sence, than  those  hinges  of  pa- 
pal ^^«iiment,  the  Cardinals  \ 
worked  iscessantly  to  prepare  for 
his  reeeptioQ ;  insmnuch  that  every 
weed  was  removed  from  t^e  streets 
and  squares^  every  museum  put 
into  the  nieest  order,  and  almost 
everf  apartment  of  the  immense 
pontifical  palace  on  the  Quirinal 
hill  (exc^t  a  few  rooms  occupied 
by  the  Pope)  new  painted  and 
new  furaished;  while  three  hun- 
dred cooks  were  hired  for  the  Em- 
perxnr  and  his  suite  ;  thirty  car- 
riages, besides  those  of  the  de- 
ceased Queen  of  Spain,  put  into 
requisition  for  his  service;  and 
thnse  hundred  coachmen  and  foot- 
men clothed  in  sumptuous  live- 
ries, aocd  engaged  to  wait  on  him, 
his  companions,  and  attendants: 
and  from  the  moment  when  he 
arrived,  to  that  on  which  he 
departed,  a  fete  of  some  descrip- 
tion was  daily  proposed  for  his 
amusement,  to  im  up  the  time  not 
occupied  by  church-ceremonies. 
The  most  striking  of  these  enter- 
tainments was  the  illumination  of 
S.  Petar's,  and  the  display  of  fire- 
works at  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  ; 
the  former  being  lighted  according 
to  Michael  Angelo's  plan,  the  lat- 
ler  exhibiting  the  Mausoleum  of 
Adrian  in  its  original  form,  super- 
added to  the  girandola,  and  other 
customary  changes.  The  Fete 
given  at  the  Capitol  was  hkewise 

(A)  The  word  Cardinal  is  derived  from 
Cardo^  a  hiBge ;  and  no  oouncil  hav  been  so 
bmg  eUabliiihed  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
Cardinalit  for,  though  at  times  debarred 
from  exercising  its  authority,  it  sever,  »i«<M 


particulariy  splaidid.  The  two 
museums  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, and  the  Senator's  palaee» 
which  fronts  the  steps  leaaing  to 
the  Capitol,  w«ne  ell  united  by 
temporary  galleries,  and  then-  fa- 
cades completely  covered  with  fire- 
works, so  contrived  that  the  Em- 
peror let  them  off  in  due  succes- 
sion, merely  by  hghtii^the  toudi- 
paper  of  one  rocket.  The  interior 
of  the  three  united  buildings  was 
hung  with  white  silk  spotted  with 
silver  stars,  Uke  the  dn^^ieryused 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  ancient 
times  ^ ;  the  ceitings  were  admmed 
with  paintings,  and  the  floors  co« 
vered  with  men  cloth;  white 
some  of  the  finest  sculpture  now 
in  existence  added  digmty  and  in 
terest  to  every  apartment  Anr 
ode,  written  in  honour  of  the  Em-* 
peror,  was  sung  by  the  best  vocal 
performers,  supported  by  the  best 
orchestra  Italy  could  produce; 
while  sixteen  rooms  were  thrown 
open  containing  supper-tables,  ex* 
hibiting,  among  other  decorations^ 
highly-finished  miniatipie  paintings 
on  wax ;  and  loaded  with  every 
luxury  of  the  Roman  market: 
such  indeed  was  the  quantity  of 
eatables  provided  for  &is  enter* 
tainment,  that  no  sooner  had  one 
dish  been  emptied  than  another 
appeared,  as  if  brought  by  magic* 
to  fill  its  place.  One  of  tl^se 
supper-tables  encircled  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  wolf  which  was  struck 
with  lightning  when  Caesar  fell : 
and  this  statue  made  a  beautiful 
ornament:  other  tables  were 
adorned  with  equal  taste ;  in  short 
nothing  was  wanted,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  Rosa  Taddei  and  Ssricoi 
in  the  Arcadian  hall,  to  add,  by 
the  wonderful  notes  of  their  in- 
comparable lyres,  to  the  various 
enchantments  of  the  evening*. 
It  is  usually,  though  not  inva 

first  oonstitated,  was,  even  for  one  momisot, 

abolished. 

(t)  "  With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of 

state/'  Homes.  Od.  vi< 

(It)  The  hftU  wb«r9  the  Arcadiaa  A^ademjr. 

R  2 
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riably,  the  wish  of  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment that  English  Ladies 
should  have  Tickets  for  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Holy  Week,  &c.-; 
and  when  these  Tickets  are  attain- 
able they  may  generally  be  pro- 
cured by  an  application  to  the 
British  Consul,  or  to  Messrs* 
Torlonia  and  Co.,  who  take 
great  pains  to  accommodate  Pro- 
testants, when  they  attend  the 
Functions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

British  Travellers  have  lately  been 
allowed  to  hire,  and  fit  up,  a  con- 
venient Apartment,  on  the  outside 
of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  but  very 
near  it,  for  the  celebration  of  Di- 
vine Service,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Protestant  Church  :  and 
•this  privilege  was  granted  in  the 
most  nandsome  manner. 

Rome  contains  several  Hotels, 
and  a  large  "number  of  private 
Lodging-houses.  Among  the  for- 
mer are  Le  grand  Hotel  de  la  Ville, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  an  excel- 
lent, and  not  an  expensive  Inn, 
which  furnishes  an  hundred  and 
fifty  beds^  — Z'/fd/^/  d Europe, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  likewise  an  ex- 
cellent inn — VH6tel  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  Via  della  Croce — L'Hdtel 
de  LondreSy  Piazza  di  Spagni  — 
L' Hotel  Damon,  Via  della  Croce — 
L'Hotel  de  S.  Carlo,  and  V Hotel 
de  la  Sibylle,  both  in  the  Corso— 
and  VH6tel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
Via-Babuino. 

:  Innkeepers  at  Rome  ai'e  in  the 
habit  of  compelling  Travellers  to 
hire  their  apartments  per  week ;  a 
very  inconvenient  custom  :  but  at 
The  Europa,  and  also  at  La  Sibylle, 
Families  and  single  persons  are 
received  by  the  day. 


assemble,  when  they  present  the  laurel  crown 
to  any  one  of  their  Aferabers,  is  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

Rosa  Taddei  (called,  in  Arcadia,  Licora 
Pajthenopia)  is  l^  celebrated  Improwisatrice : 
and  Sig.  Tommaso  Sgricci's  powers,  as  an 
Jfnprovvisatore,  are  such  that,  on  being  given 
the  most  difficult  subject  for  a  tragedy  which 
1U8  audience  can  suggest,  he  never  fails,  after 


LIST  OP  OBJECTS  BEST  WORTH 
NOTICE,  AS  THEY  LIE  CONTI- 
GUOUS TO   EACH   OTHER. 

Fbro  Bomano  —  Tempio  deUa 
Concordia — Tempio  di  Giove  To- 
nante — Tempio  della  Fbriuna-- 
Area  di  Settimio  Severo — CMesa 
di  S.  Adriano — Colonna  di  Foca— 
— Comizio— Curia — Chiesa  di  S*. 
Maria  Liberatrice—  Tempio  di  An- 
tonino  e  Faustina  —  Tempijo  di 
Remo — Tempio  della  Pace— Arm 
di  Tito — Gradinata  del  Tempio  di 
Venere  e^  Roma — Colosseo  — Arco 
di  Costantino — Chiesa  di  S.  Teo- 
doro — Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  in 
Velabro—Arco  di  Giano  Quadri- 
fronte^  Cloaca  Massima — Chi£sa 
di  S".  Maria  in  Cosmedm — Terrq}io 
di  fiesta — Tempio  della  Fortuna 
Virile — Palazzo  de"  Cesari — CtT- 
cus  Maximus — Chiesa  di  S.  Gre- 
gorio  sul  Monte- Celio — Terms  di 
Tito-^Sette  Sale—Chiesa  di  S. 
Martino  in  Monte — Chiesa  di  S, 
Pietro  in  Vincoli — Chiesa  di  S'. 
Maria  della  Navicella — Chiesa  di 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo, 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
--Obelisk  of  the  Trinith  de'  Monti 
— Statues,  Horses,  and  Obelisk  in 
the  Piazza  di  Monte-CavaUo— 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo — Chiesa  di 
S*",  Maria  degli  Angeli — Giardim 
di  Sallusto — Campus  Sceleraius— 
Obelisk  of  iSf*.  Maria  Maggiore— 
Column  in  the  Piazza  di  S\  Maria 
Maggiore — Basilica  di  S*".  Maria 
Maggiore — Obelisk  ofS,  Giovamn 
in  Laterano — Battisterio  di  Cos- 
tantino— Basilica  di  S,  Giovanni 
in  Laterano — Scalo  Santa — An- 
fiteatro  Castrense — Basilica  di 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme— 
Teinple  of  Verms  and  Cuj^— 
Claudian  Aqueduct — Chiesa  di  S'. 

considering  about  ten  minutes,  ^to  speaV,  on. 
the  given  subject,  a  tragic  draoaa,  divided 
into  live  acts,  so  well  constructed,  and  so 
beautiful  with  respect  to  versification  ami 
sentiments,  that  it  is  >$carce  possible  for  those 
who  listen  not  to  think  him  inspired. 

(/)  This  useful  Kstablishraent  is  one  of  the 
many  comforts  for  which  Travellers  arc  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Torlonia. . 
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Bibiana—Tempio  di  Minerva  Me- 
dica—Arco  di  Gallieno — Chiesa  di 
S.  Prassede, 

Campidoglio — Tempio  di  Pal- 
lade— Tempio  €  Foro  di  Nerva — 
—Foroe  Colonna  Trajana — Mau- 
ioleo  di  C.  Poblidus  Bibulus^ 
Dogana  Pontificia  —  Obelisk  of 
Monte-  Citorio — Colonna  Antonina 
—Mausoleo  cfAtegusto — Mausoleo 


Tempio  del  Sole,  nel  Giardino 
Colomese^Obelisk  of  the  Piazza 
di  S^.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  — 
Ckiega  diS".  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
--Pantheon — Bagni  dAgrippa  — 
Teatro  di  Pompeo,  Campo  di  Fiori 
-Poiazzo-Stoppani — Piazza  Na- 
^na^ChiesadiS'^.Agnese— Teatro 
diMaroello— Portico  d  Octavia— 
Jmpio  d;  Esmlapio—Chiesa  di  S. 
^ecUia  in  Trastevere— Basilica  di 
^".  Maria  in  Trastevere, 

Ckiesa  di  S".  Prisca,  Monte- 
fentino—Chiesa  di  S\  Sabina— 
^^w«a  di  S.  Ale^sio— Villa  of  the 
me  King  of  Spain— Sepolcro  di 
t'Ofo  Cestio—Terme  di  Caracalla 
'^Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni — Po?'ta 
«•  Sebastiano— Basilica  di  S.  Se- 
miiano  alle  Catacombe—Circo  di 
^omolo^Sepolcro  di  Coadlia  Me- 
m-Basilicadi  S.Paolo— Chiesa 
«  S.  Pojolo  alle  tre  Fontane— 
^fnemdi  S,  Urbdhoalla  Caffarella 
-Fontana  delta  Dea  Egeria  — 
^^rnpio  di  Redicolo—Chiesa  di  S«. 
p^seftiori  Porta-Pia—Chiesa 
^^  S«.  Costanza—Mons  Sacer — 
^o^to  S.  Lorenzo— Basilica  di  S. 
^^^o—Porta-Maggiore. 

oasilica  di  S,  Pietro—Vaticano 
'^^hiesa  delta  Trinita  de'  Monti 
-^-^htesa  deiP.P.  Capuccini—Pa- 
^^'Bm-berini—Chiesa  di  S". 
^^m  delta  Vittoria—Fontana  di 
l^^ini-^Chiesa  di  S,  Andrea,  h 
^on^e.  Cavallo — Palazzo- Pontifl- 
^ '^  Palazzo-Rospisliosi  —  Fon- 
ianadiTrevi, 

^jf^iese  di  S',  Maria  del  Popolo 
7^*  S.  Carlo  at  Corso—dt  S. 
^enzo  in  Lucina — di  S.  Ignazio 
'^'  S.  S.  Apo9toli—di  iS«  Marid 


di  Loretto — di  Geslt-^i  S,  Andrea 
delta  Volte— delta .  Trinitd  de'  Pele- 
grini — di  S,  Carlo  a"  Catenari — 
di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini — 
di  S\  Maria  in  Vatlicelli — di  S*. 
Maria  delta  Pace — di  S.  A^ostino, 
Palazzi  Bor^hese  —  Sctarra — 
Doria  —  Bracciano  —  Colonna  — 
Giustiniani — Chiesi  di  S.  Luigi 
di  Francia — Palazzi  Massimi  — 
Braschi—Famese — Spada — Mattel 
— Costaguti  — Falconieri  — Farne- 
sina  —  Corsini  —  Accademia  di  S, 
Lucca, 

PROMENADES. 

Rome  is  embellished  with  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  Promenades 
in  Europe,  that  begun  'by  the 
French,  and  finished  by  Pius  VII, 
on  the  Pincian  Hill.  The  ascent 
to  this  Promenade  is  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo ;  and  on  the 
height  nearly  opposite  to  that 
Piazza,  Pius  VII  erected  an  Egyp- 
tian Obelisk  charged  with  Hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  found  in  a  Circus, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Heliogabalusi  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Next  to  this  drive  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  the  most  frequented  Prome- 
nades are,  the  Cor  so,  the  Park  of 
the  Villa- Borghese,  and  the  Road 
between  the  Porta-Pia  and  the 
Mons  Sacer, 

The  extensive  Garden  of  the 
Villa-Medici,  now  the  French 
Academy,  is  open  to  the  Public 
as  a  FVomenade;  and  so  is  the 
Garden,  made  by  Pius  VII,  near 
the  Colosseum ;  and  consisting  of 
three  Walks :  that  on  the  right  of 
the  principal  entry  leads  toward 
the  Celian  Hill ;  that  in  the  centre 
toward  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano; 
and  that  on  the  left  is  part  of  thie 
ancient  Suburra,  the  most  fre- 
quented quarter  of  ancient  Rome. 

VILLAS   NEAR  ROME. 

Villa- Olgiati,  fuori  la  Porta 
del  Popolo, .  This  Casina  (likewise   . 
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y  ealled  "^^Uetta-Nelli,  and  known 
by  th«  name  of  KaphaeTs  Villa) 
was  onee  inhabited  by  that  Artist 
and  1^  Scholars;  and  still  eon- 
tains  some  of  their  woiks ;  one  of 
whieh,  the  Marriage  of  Akxander 
and  Roxana,  is  a  beautifvil  little 
R-esco"*. 

Villa-Borghese,  The  park  in 
whieh  this  magnificent  Villa  stands 
19  about  three  miles  round;  and 
contains  handsome  Fountains,  and 
a  Temple  called  that  of  iEscula- 
pius,  from  an  ancient  Statue  of 
iEsculapius  placed  there.  The 
Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a 
splendid  Hotly  the  Ceiling  of  which 
was  painted  bj  Mariano  Rossi,  and 
represents  the  delivery  of  Rome 
ffom  the  Oauls,  by  Furius  Camil- 
his.  Here,  likewise,  placed  most 
advantageously^,  near  the  Ceiling, 
is  an  Aeto-rilievo  of  Curtius  de- 
voting himself  to  the  Dii  manes. 
The  Horse  (than  whieh  nothing 
can  be  finer)  is  certainly  anticjue ; 
but,  according  to  some  opinions 
the  figure  of  Cuiftius  is  modem. 
Among  the  Statues  in  other  apail- 
ments  on  ttie  ground  fioor  are,  an 
Hermaphrodite,  (found  in  the  gar- 
dens xi  Sallust,  and  supposed  to 
be  Grecian  sculpture,)  resting  on 
a  Mattress,  excellently  executed, 
though  modem  ? — an  ancient  copy 
in  marble  of  the  Shepherd  Mar-- 
tius,  extracting  a  thorn  fV-om  his 
foot — Sleeping  Loves,  by  Algardi 
— and  severS  Statues  found  at 
Frascati :  among  which  are ;  Ve- 
nus— a  Priestess  of  Apollo — Ceres 
— Domttian,  (valuable  from  its 
rarity) — a  Vestal — and  a  Head  of 
Tiberius.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gal- 
lery up  stairs  was  painted  by 
Pietro  Angeletti,  and  represents 
the  Fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea. 
Over  the  fire-place  of  another 
apartment  is  a  Basso-rilievo  in 
rosso  antico,  by  Agostino  Penna. 


Here  likewise  is  a  room  pahttedby 
Hamilton,  who  has  represented 
the  Story  of  Paris  and  Helen ;  and 
in  the  same  room  is  a  superb  mo- 
dem Vase  of  oriental  marole.  The 
most  striking  easel  pictures  are; 
S.  John,  by  Mengs — a  Baochana- 
fian  Scene,  byNicolas  Poussin — the 
HoW  Family,  by  Luca  Giordano— 
a  Hen  and  Chickens  by  Petra  I— 
two  Snow -pieces,  by  Foschi!f — 
and  a  Portrait  of  Paul  V,  by  Cara- 
vaggio.  This  ViBa  also  coWains 
a  Ceiling  painted  by  Caccaniga, 
to  represent  the  Fall  of  .Phaeton 
—  two  CeHngs  by  Conca, — the 
one  representing  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra, — ^the  other  a  Baccha- 
nalian Sacrifice  ;  and  likewise  a 
Ceiling  (painted  by  Lanfitmco, 
and  retouched  by  Corvi)  which 
represents      Hercules,      Antaeus, 


y*' 


yilla-Ludovtsta,  near  ike  Porta 
Salara\  This  superb  Villa  once 
made  part  of  the  Gardens  of  Sal- 
lust,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Prince  1 
of  Piombino :  it  consists  of  three  | 
Casini.  The  fa9ade  of  the  largest,  ' 
on  the  left,  near  the  Gate  of  En-  j 
trance,  is  embellished  with  Statues^ 
Busts,  and  ancient  Bassi-rilievi: 
and  that  on  the  right  contains  a  ' 
Cthoice  collection^of  ancient  sculp- 
ture ;  namely — a  colossal  Head  of 
Juno!? — Statues  of  ^sculapius, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  —  a  Bust  of 
Claudius,  the  head  being  bronze, 
the  rest  marble — a  Bust  of  Julius 
Caesar — ^Statues  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  Apollo — a  Bust  of  Antinous— 
a  Statue  of  Mars  in  repose,  with 
Love  at  his  feet !  I  restored  byBer- 
nini — a  Group  of  Apollo  and  Diana 
^— and  ditto  of  Pan  and  Syrinx — a 
Statue  of  Cleopatra — a  Gla^ator 
seated — ^the  Head  of  Bacchus- 
Venus  Anadyomene — ^Hercules — 
Bacchus — Merciuy — ^and  a  figure 
finely  draped,  and  supposed  to  re- 


waya  ready  to  skew  the  Villa  when  desired ; 


(ffi)  Parsons  wh»  wish  to  se«  tke  paintings 

W.  thjf  ViUa,  shouM  apply  to  the  Custode,  and  genera'Uy  there,  from  two  o'clock  till  four 

*?  X  *2S?°*'  ^^'  ®» 'o'"*^  piano'.  ia  the  afternoon  dnring  winter  «ad  spriiur. 

W  The  Custode  of  th«  Villa- BoJ»h«s«  Eyes  (o)  Tho  Villa Xiuloyisia,   thoueJi    bwnd 

in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome;  but  is  al-  the  Streets,  is  within  the  Walls  ofllome. 
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present  Ajpripidna.    Heve  likewise 
is  the  celebrated  group,  executed,  « 
according    to    the   inscription   it 
bears,  by    Mendaus,    a   Grecian 
seulpt<M*»  and  supposed  to  repre- 
sent  Phaedra  aad  Hippolitus;  or 
Orestes    discovered  by  his  sister 
Electra;  or  Paphius  Pr»textatus 
and    his   Mother^!!!!    Here  too 
is  the   ahnost  equally  celebrated 
Group,    called  Psetus  and  Aria; 
thou^  Winckehnann  thinks  it  may 
represent    Canace    receiving   the 
sword  sent  by  her  Father  I ! !    On 
the  Cdhng  of  a  Room  in  the  third 
Casino    is  Guerdno's  Auroral  It 
a  Fresco  equally  admired  with  that 
of  Guido»  thouffh  totally  different 
from  it;    as   me  one  represents 
Evening;  Night,  and  Day-break; 
the  other  Sunrise.    On  the  Ceiling 
of  the  room  over  Guerdno's  Au- 
rora is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  War  and  Peace  I 
and  the   Casino  likewise  contains 
two  Landscapes  painted  in  fresco, 
by  Guercino ;  and  two  by  Dome- 
mchino ;  with  a  semi-colossal  Bust 
of  Marcus  AureUus,  in  porphyry, 
the  head  being  bronze.     Among 
the  Bassi-riliem  in  this  Villa,  Pyr- 
rhus  is  the  most  celebrated.    In 
the  garden  are  several  pieces  of 
ancient  sculpture,  among    which 
is  the  Statue  of  a  Senator,  with 
"  Zeno,*'  the  name  of  a  Grecian 
artist,  on  the  drapery  *». 

Villo^Albam.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  Villas  in  the 
environs  of  Home  ;  and  contains  a 
large  and  highly  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Sculpture.  The  front  of 
the  Villa  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  Portico,  each  end  of  which 
has  a  small  Cabinet:  in  that  on 
the  left  are  two  Statues  of  Cane- 
phorse!  and  one  of  the  Statues 
called  Caryatides ! !  (found  on  the 
VichAppia,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  two  Athenian  sculptors. 


Criton  and  Nicolaus.)    Intftaton 

the  right  are  two  Canef^orss  and  ' 
a  Statue  of  Juno.  The  Portico  is 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  supposed 
to  rej^sent  one  of  the  Hours* 
several  Statues  of  Roman  Empe- 
rors, ^.  The  Staircase  of  the 
Villa  displays  a  Basw-rilievo  of 
Rome  triumphant!— ditto  of  three 
of  the  Children  of  Niobel— and 
ditto  of  Juho-Lucina,  (Juno  who 

fives  life,  or  light,)  or  the  goddess 
Lumilia,  supposed  to  protect  in- 
fants. Ihis  Basso-rilievo  is  Etrus- 
can, and  the  most  andent  work  of 
its  kind  in  Rome.  The  Apart- 
ments leading  to  the  Galloy  eon- 
tain  several  Small  Statues :  among 
which  are — Pallas,  in  bronze! — 
Diana,  in  oriental  alabaster,  with 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  brcmse 
—the  Hercules  of  Glycon,.in  bronze 
— Diogenes — the  Palladium — Sile« 
nus — ^two  Fauns — ^Apollo  Sauroo- 
tonus,  in  bronze ! !  I  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonus  of  Praxi- 
teles, described  by  Pliny — Osiris, 
curious  for  the  material  with  which 
it  is  made — and  a  Serapis  of  Ca« 
nopus,  in  green  basalt! — On  a 
marble  disk  over  one  of  the  doors^ 
is  the  combat  of  Apollo  with  Her-* 
cules,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sa- 
cred Tripod — and  fixed  in  the  wall, 
over  a  fire-place,  is  the  celebrated 
and  beautiful  Alto-rilievo  of  Anti- 
nous  in  profile^  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Adrian^s  Villa!!!  The 
Gallery,  a  splendid  apartment,  in- 
crusted  and  paved  with  rare  mar- 
bles, has  on  its  Ceiling  a  Fnraco 
by  Mengs,  representing  Apollo 
and  Mnemosyne  encircled  by  the 
Muses!  This  apartment  is  like- 
wise adorned  with  two  Bassi-ri^ 
lievif  representing  Trophies — an 
Etruscan  BassO'TUievo  represent- 
ing a  sacrifice ! — a  BMSo-ftkevo  of 
Hercules  between  two  of  the  Hea- 


(p)  Aococdisg  to  Wiiickelmaiitt,  the  ra^Mt 
of  ttifl  admirabM  Group  U  Orestes  discovered 
by  Electra ;  but  tbe  marble  seems  to  tell  the 
•tory  of  PApiriM  and  liis  Mother. 


(ff)  Admission  to  the  ViUthLsdinrisia  csn- 
not  be  obtained  without  a  written  order  Qnoet 
aTflScult  to  procore)  from  the  Prince  of  riom- 
bifio. 
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.  perides !-— ditto  of  Icarus  and  Dse- 
dalus,  found  at   the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  Hill — ditto  of  Bellerophon 
and  Pegasus — and  ditto  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  seated,  with  Faustina 
standing  near  him  in  the  character 
of  Peace.  Here  also  is  a  superb  Sta- 
tue of  Jupiter !  f  and  the  celebrated 
Pallas  attributed  to  Phidias  ! ! !   It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  original  hands  and  arms   of 
this  Pallas  were  joined  on  to  the 
trunk,  after  the  latter  was  finished : 
the  existing  hands  and  arms  are 
modem.      A    Room  beyond  the 
Gallery  contains  a  Basso^rilievo, 
apparently  of  the  ^gina  School ; 
the  subject  is  the  final  separation 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.    In  the 
Gallery  of  Sculpture,  below  stairs, 
contiguous  to  .the  first-mentioned 
Cabinet,  are  Hermae  of  Epicurus 
and  Alexander ;  and  the  celebrated 
Mercury  with  a  Double  Inscrip- 
tion,   the    one  Greek,  the  other 
Latin — a  Statue  of  Faustina  seated 
—two  statues  of  Venus — a  Muse 
— a  Faun — ^and  a  Priestess.      In 
the  Gallery  contiguous  to  the  other 
Cabinet^Are — ^Hermae  of  Euripides 
and  Numa— a  Statue  of  Hope,  in 
the  style  of  the  ^gina  School — 
Statues  of  Fauns — Apollo— Diana 
— and  a  Priestess,  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  imitation  of  a  Grecian 
statue.    Beyond  this  Gallery  is  an 
Apartment   containing    a   marble 
Sarcophagus  ornamented  with  a 
representation  of  the  Marriage  of 
Peleus   and  Thetis!!      The    next 
Apartment  contains  a  Bust,  called 
Berenice,    in  porphyry,  with  the 
Head   of  gi-een  basalt — Busts  of 
Caracalla,  Pertinax,  and  LuciUa— 
«,  Basso-rilievo  representing  Dio- 
genes in  his  Tub,,  conversing  with 
Alexander— and    another   Basso- 
rilievo  in  rosso-antico,  represent- 
ing DsBdalus    making    wings  for 
Icarus.    Here  also  is  a  Bust  of 
Serapis,  in  basalt!    with  several 
Hasn'riliem  in  terra  cotta.    The 

?fiiL^?^^^^*  contains  a  wo»k 
caUed  >tolemy,   by    one  of  the 


Scholars  of  Praxiteles — ^a  PaDas  of 
•  the  Mgmo.  School— -a  Small  Sta- 
tue of  a  Fisherman,  placed  on  a 
Triangular  Pedestal,  representing 
the  Three  Seasons  into  whi<di  the 
ancients  divided  the  year — sjod  a 
Basin  of   white  marble,  twenty- 
two  Paris  feet  in  circumference,, 
adorned  with  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cvles,  in  Basso-rilievo ,'  and  found 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  on    the 
Via-Appia,  where  Domitian.  raised 
a  Temple  to  Hercules.  .Anotber 
Apartment    contains    an    ancient 
Mosaic,  which  represents  the  over- 
flow of  the    Nile — and   a    small 
Basso-HlievOf  valuable  on  account 
of  its  subject,  which  is  Xphigenia, 
prepared  to  sacrifice  Orestes  and 
Pylades,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at   Taurica !     These  Apartments 
are  likewise  enriched  with  a  Statue 
of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles.    In  l^ont  of 
a  contiguous  Building,  is  a  Statue 
of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  placed  on 
a    Pedestal    ornamented    by  fine 
Bassi-rilievi :  and,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Garden,  is  another  Building, 
with  a  Circular  Portico,  where  are 
Statues     of    Mercury,    Achilles, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  Bacchus! 
and    two    Canephorae !   found    at 
Frascati.    Among  the  Busts  and 
Hermae  in  this  Portico,  the  most 
remarkable  ai*e  those    of  ^sop» 
-Chrysippus,    Theophrastus,    Iso- 
crates,   Quintus  Hortensius»    Ca- 
ligula,   Balbinus,    and    Aurelian. 
The  Apartments  to  which  the  Por- 
tico   foi-ms    an   entrance  contain 
Statues    of   Egyptian    Divinities, 
and  two  valuable  pictures  in  Mo- 
saic, found  at  Frascati. 
'    Villa-Maitei.     This  Villa  is  si- 
tuated beyond  the  Arch  of  Dola- 
bella,  though  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.     The  Garden  is  ^adorned 
with  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  (thaup. 
per  part  of  which  is  ancient,  and 
charged  with  Hieroglyphics ;)  and 
commands  a  particularly  good  view 
of  Caracalla^s  Baths.     The  ^m 
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mm  shewn  to  Strangers,  in  the 
Villa,  contains  a  Copy  of  the  De- 
moniac Boy.  Second  room— Sta- 
tue of  a  Sleeping  Love— ditto,  of 
Venus,  by  Canova — and  a  Group, 
called  Hlial  Affection,  by  a  Spa- 
nishArtist.  Third  room — a  Copy 
of  Raphael's  Galatea— a  Picture 
of  the  Salutation — and  another  of 
the  Saviour  dead-  Fourth  room-^  • 
a  Picture  of  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  Bridge,  copied  by 
Camuccini  from  that  in  the  Ca- 
pitol—a Landscape — and  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Sabines.  Fifth  room-- 
a  Picture  of  a  Saint  blessing  a 
'^ying  person — another  Picture  of 
^e  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  and  a 
Bast  of  Nero,  by  Canova,  In  the 
Sixth  room  is  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment, found  near^the  Villa. 

Villa- Dorta-Pam/Ui,  fuori  la 
Pj^rta  S.  Pancrazio.  On  the  Ja- 
niculum  Hill,  and  in  the  way  to 
this  ViUa,  is  tfye  Church  of  S. 
^ofrio;  which  contains,  under 
j|s  Portico,  three  Lunettes,  painted 
^'  Domenichino.  The  Madonna 
^d  our  Saviour,  over  the  Door, 
^ere  likewise  done  by  the  same 
great  master ;  and,  in  the  Church, 
^e  the  Tombs  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
and  Alessandro  Guidi ;  the  former 
01  whom  died  in  the  adjoining 
Convent,  which  contains  a  Bust, 
moulded  from  his  face. 

Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Ono- 
^  is  the  Fontana-Paolinay  con- 
shucted  at  the  command  of  Paul 
v.  by  Pontana,  with  materials 
^.«i  from  the  Forum  of  Nerva. 
^his  magnificent  Fountain  dis- 
plays six  Ionic  Columns  of  red 
p^^te.  supporting  an  entabla- 
'^"'e,  upon  which  rest  the  Ar- 
jonal  Bearings  of  the  Pontiff, 
^rom  three  Niches,  between  the 
^olumns,  rush  three  Torrents  of  - 
*»ater,  and  precipitate  themselves 
JJjo  a  vast  Basin  of  marble :  while 
^'^^  two  smaller  Niches  rush 
J?^*!^er  Streams,  out  of  the  Mouths 
or  Dragons.  The  water  is  sup- 
^m  from  Trajan's  Aqueduct. 


Abolit  three^qutirters  of  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on 
the  Via-Aurelia^  is  the  ViHa'Do" 
riorPamfili,  of  which  Algardi  was 
the  Architect.  The  Paddock 
belonging  to  this  Villa  is  nearly 
four  miles  in  circumferoice  ;  and, 
according  to  some  opinions,  »the 
Site  of  the  Gardens  of  Galba.  The 
Villa  contains  several  pieces  of 
Sculpture,  among  which  are 
Donna  Olimpia  Maildachini  — 
Faustina  I  —  Vespasian — Marcus 
Brutus — and  a  Sibyl.  Here,  like- 
wise, is  a  Sketch,  by  Raphael- 
ditto,  by  Giulio  Romano — a  Bust 
of  Demosthenes  !— ditto,  of  ano- 
ther Philosopher — a  Group  of  Cy- 
bele  seated  on  a  Lion  I — Groups  of 
Children  at  play — Clodius  in  fe- 
male attii*e — ^an  Hermaphrodite — 
Bacchus,  in  rosso  antico— a  Basso- 
rilievo  of  a  famous  Gladiator,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla — and  two  beautiful  Sarco- 
phagi, one  representing  the  Story 
of  Meleager,  the  other  Diana  de- 
scending from  the  celestial  Re- 
gions to  visit  Endymion.  In  a 
room  above  stairs  is  a  Portrait  of 
the  Cenci ;  and  in  the  attic  story  a 
small  Museum.  The  Roof  of  this 
Villa  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Rome;  and  in  the  Garden,  near 
the  Gate  of  Entrance,  is  an  ancient 
Public  Burial-Place,  well  worth 
observation. 

Villa-Madamay  fuori  la  Porta- 
Angelica,  This  Edifice,  which 
stands  near  the  base  of  the  Monte- 
Mario  (anciently  Clivus  Cinnce), 
was  designed  by  Raphael,  and 
finished  after  his  death,  by  Giulio 
Romano;  who  painted  the  Por- 
tico, and  desired  the  Ornaments 
in  Stucco,  wiui  which  it  is  em- 
bellished. The  interior  of  the  Villa, 
though  in  a  ruinous  state,  still 
displays  a  beautiful  Frieze,  and  a 
Ceiling,  both  painted  by  Giulio 
Romano,  who  has  represented,  on 
the  latter,  the  Cars  of  Diana,  and 
Apollo,  Birds,  Beasts,  &c. ;  among 
which  are  a  sleeping  Lion»  and  a 
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€k>at  gonig  to  b«  saerificed,  both 
finely  executed.  This  room  hke- 
wise  contains  most  valuable  Car- 
toons; which  are  so  totally  ne- 
glected, that  they  must  very  soon 
be  quite  spoiled.  In  two  other 
rooms  are  Friezes  and  Cartoons, 
cruelly  injured,  but  once  very 
beautiful.  The  view  from  this 
Villa  is  charming ;   and  the  Ponte 


Mollei  Tiber»  City  4>f  Rome,  and ' 
mountains  of  the  Apennine   ap- 
pear to  more  advantage  here,  than 
crom  any  other  spot 

A  winding  pam  leads  from  the 
ViUa-Madama  to  the  Villa-Mel- 
lina»  situated  on  the  upp^r  part  of 
the  Monte-Mario,  and  command- 
ing a  distant  proq>ect  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea'. 


Chapter  VIIL 

TIVOLI,    SUBIACO,    CORA,    FRASCATI,  PALES- 
TRINA,  ALBANO,  AND  OSTIA. 

Exeuraion  from  Rome  to  Tivoli— Pons  Mammeas— Monnmeat  of  Julia  Stenms—Lago  de' 
Tartari— Bridge  of  the  Solfatara— Ponte  Lueano— Adrian's  Villft<-Ca8siiis>s  Villa— 'Inns 

at  Tivoli— Terapk  of  the  Tibnrtine  Sibjl— Temple  of  Vesta— Grotto  of  Neptune Grotto 

of  the  Sirens— Circular  Terrace— Villa  of  Varus— Ponte  del  Aquoria— Terapio  delia  Tossa 
— Mecsenas's  ViUa— Site  of  the  Villa  of  SalluBt— Site  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules— Ganiea 
of  the  Villa  d'Este — Claudtan  Aqueduct  near  the  Convent  of  S.  Cosimato— Horace's  Villa, 
and  Sabine  Farm — Subiaco — Benedictine  Convent — Forest  Scenery  near  Civitella — Cora 
— Excursion  from  Rome  to  Frascati — Sepulchre — Grotto-Ferrata — Villas  Belvedere  and 
Rufflnella— Ruins  of  Tusculum— Excursion  to  Palestrina— Temple  of  Fortune— Villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius— Excursioij  to  Albano— Tomb  erected  hj  Fompey— Amphitheatre— Reser- 
roit^Prwtoriaa  Camp— Museum  —  Lago-Castello  —  Castel-Gandolfo— Nymptoa— Emis- 
sario— Tomb,  commoniy  called  that  of  the  Curiatii—Via-Appia— Climate  of  Albano,  and 
Aricia— Lodging-houses,  &g.— Excursion  to  Ostia— Ancient  Towq— Castel-Fusano— Tor 
Bovacciana— Isola  Sacra— Fiumicino—Claudian  Harbottr— Town  of  Poctus— Modern  Ostia  ( 
— Character  of  the  Romans. 


As  British  Travelers  seldom  vi- 
sit Rome  without  making  Excur- 
sions thence,  to  Tivoli,  Frascati, 
Palestrina,  and  Ostia,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  men- 
tion the  most  convenient  way  of 
seeing  those  places,  and  some 
others  in  their  neighbourhood. 

TIVOLT. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to 
Tivoli,  is  about  eighteen  Roman 
miles.  This  excursion  ought  to 
be  made  in  dry  and  temperate  wea- 

(r)  Late  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  at 
Roxne  becomes  hot,  parties  frequently  go  to 
the  VaUMadamai  taking  with  them  a  cold 
dinner,  which  thev  eat  on  the  Terrace  there  ; 
iTrLniSL  ^V'i  H  *^«  «^ady  walks  which 
turromMl  tlM  Voii^Mellini ;    ordering   tbeir 


ther:  and  persons  who  wish  to 
view  the  scenery  to  advantage 
should  go  during  May,  or  October. 
The  price  usuSly  ^ven  for  an 
open  carriagCj  with  six  seats,  and 
four  horses,  is  from  eight  to  ten 
scudi;  going  and  returning  the 
same  day,  and  including  the  mtona- 
mano  of  one  scudo,  commonly 
given  to  the  driver.  The  usual 
price  for  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  horses,  going  and  returning 
the  same  dajr,  but  not  including 
buonamanoy   is  four  scudi'.    The 

carriages  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
behind  that  Villa. 

(«)  It  should  always  be  oneftified,  ia  the 
bargain  for  the  carriafa  and  horses,  that  the 
Hirer  means  to  go  rotind  by  Adrian's  Villa, 
on  the  way  to  Tlvttli. 
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read,  generaDy  speaking,  is  good  ; 
though  now  and  then,  in  the  an- 
cient Via-Tiburtina,  (great  part 
of  which  still  remains,)  there  are 
large  loose  blocks  of  basalt,  which, 
if  not  avoided)  might  break  a  car* 
riage. 

After    passing   the    Gate    and 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  first 
interesting  object    is    tTie  Ponte^ 
Mammolo      (Pons     MammeuaJ 
thrown  over   the  Teverone,    an- 
ciently called  the  Anio,  from  Anius, 
who  precipitated  himself  into  it. 
This  Bridge  is  about  four  miles 
distant  from  Rome,  and  derives  its 
present  appellation  from  Mammea 
(the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,) 
by  whom  it  was  repaired.  Further 
on,   (between   eleven    and  twelve 
miles  from  Rome,)  is  a  small  Mo- 
nument erected  to  the  memory  of 
Giulia  Stemma,  by  her  children: 
and  beyond  this,    (about  half  a 
mile,)  on  the  left  of  the  high-road, 
and  very  near  it,  is  the  Logo  de" 
Tart(m,  anciently  a  volcano.    The 
water  of  this  Lake  tartarizes  every 
vegetable  substance  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  is  curiously 
edged    round    with   petrifactions. 
At  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
Lake  the  ancient   Via-Tiburtina 
formed    two   branches ;     one   of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Via- 
Valeria,    went  to  the   left ;    and 
crossing  the  Anio    on  a  Bridge, 
now  caUed  Ponte  Aquoria,  led  up 
to  TivoU ;  while  the  other,  crossing 
the  Anio  at  the  Ponte  Lucano,  led 
to  Adrian's  Villa :  the  former  road, 
however,  is  now  abandoned,  .and 
the   latter   pursued  to  a  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Canal  of  the  Sol- 
ftitara ;  a  sulphureous  stream,  an- 
ciently   denominated    Aquee    Al^ 

(0  The  Cftnal  of  tbd  Solfatara  was  made 
to  convey  the  superabundant  water  of  a  Lake, 
anciently  called  Aqute  Alhtd<s,  into  the  Anio. 
This  sulphureous  Lake  is  abotit  one  mile  north 
of  the  Bridge  of  the  Solfatara-Canal ;  and  eoii- 
tains  ioating  Islands,  formed  by  roots  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  reeds,  interlaced  with  a  verjr 
small  portion  of  earth.  The  water  of  this 
Lake  is  warmer  than  the  external  air :  and 


bulm;^  which  smells  offensively, 
and  is  of  a  whitish-blue  colour, 
resembling  milk.  Not  far  hence  a 
beautifril  Landscape  presents  itself 
to  view,  formed  by  the  Ponte 
Lucano,  the  Anio,  and  the  Plau- 
tian  Tomb.  The  Ponte  Luecmo  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
M.  Plautius  Lucanus ;  which  seems 
probable,  as  close  to  this  Bridge 
stands  the  above-mentioned  Bu- 
rial place  of  his  family,  a  remark- 
ably, handsome  Edifice  of  its  kind, 
constructed  with  the  Lapis  Tiberti- 
nust  found  in  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  Apennine,  near  Tivoli.  After 
crossing  the  Ponte  Lucano,  the 
road  divides  ;  one  branch  leading 
to  Tivoli,  (which  is  about  two 
miles  distant,)  the  other  leading 
to  Adrian's  Villa,  which  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  bridge,  and  near  twice  as 
much  from  the  Town.  Travellers 
usually  take  the  latter  road :  and, 
on  arriving  at  Adrian's  Villa,  send 
for  the  Cicerone,  to  conduct  them 
throu^  the  Ruins ;  all  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  less  than  two 
hours  :  and,  during  this  titae,  it  is 
customary  for  the  drivers  to  shelter 
their  horses  and  wait.  Adrian 
himself  was  the  architect  of  this 
celebrated  Villa*  which  extended 
three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth,  and  contained  Temples, 
Theatres,  Baths,  and  Porticos, 
adorned  with  chefi-d  oeuvres  of 
sculpture  and  painting  ;  to  which 
buildings  he  gave  the  names  of  the 
most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world,  calling  one  the  Lyceum  of 
Aristotle,  another  the  Academia 
of  Plato,  a  third  the  Prytaneum  of 
Athens,  a  fourth  the  Serapeon  of 
Canopus,  a  fifth  the  Poecile  of  the 

though,  both  above  and  below  Tiroli,  there 
are  tishes  in  the  Anio,  yet,  after  it  receives 
the  AlbulcBy  there  are  none.  Near  the  Lake 
are  vestiges  of  Agrippa's  Baths,  frequented 
by  Augustus ;  and  in  conse<}aeDce  of  the  repa- 
rations they  afterwards  received  from  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  these  Ruins  are  now  called 
Bagni  della  Regina, 
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Stoics,  <^€.  ^c.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these  "^uins  are,  The 
Greek  Theatre^  where  the  Prosce- 
nium and  Seats  for  the  spectators 
may  still  be  traced :  and  adjoining 
to  this  Theatre,  toward  the  west, 
are  remains  of  a  large  Smiare 
Court,  once  surrounded  with  Por- 
ticos. Contiguous  is  a  Modern 
Edifice,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a 
NymphteHm. 

Paecile.  lliis  was  originally  an 
oblong  building  with  a  Portico 
round  it,  ornamented  by  double 
rows  of  columns.  One  Side- Wall 
alone  remains. 

Temple  of  the  Stoics ,  in  shape 
a  hemicycle,  with  Niches  for  sta- 
tues. It  was  originally  lined  '^ith 
porphyry. 

Maritime  Theatre,  A  Mosaic, 
representing  marine  monsters, 
made  part  of  the  pavement  of  the 
Edifice  in  question,  which  was 
therefore  called  by  its  present 
name :  but,  as  the  building  is  cir- 
cular, it  probably  was  either  an 
Amphitheatre,  or  a  Nastatio.  To 
the  left  of  this  Ruin  are  remains 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
Library:  and  another  Ruin,  not 
far  from  the  Temple  of  the  Stoics, 
is  called,  though  without  suflScient 
authority,  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Diana. 

Royal  Apartments.  This  Edi- 
fice is  large,  and  appears  to  have 
had  Two  Stories ;  in  the  lower  of 
which,  remains  of  Paintings  are 
discernible:  and  in  the  subterra- 
nean part  are  Cryptae,  resembling 
those,  supposed  to  have  been  cel- 
lars, in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii.  Contiguous  to  a  long 
line  of  Arches  in  this  part  of  the 
ViUa,  is  an  Edifice  with  remains 
of  Ceilings,  beautifully  stuccoed, 
and  Baths  adjoining. 

(ii)  Scarce  any  windows  can  be  traced  in  the 
remaining  buildings  of  this  Villa. 

Person!!  who  bring  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome 
and  spend  the  day  here,  find  a  tolerable  apart- 
ment to  dine  in,  furnished  by  the  Custode ; 
■^ho  expects  for  the  use  of  this  apartment,  and 


BarrAcks  for  the  PrefOrian 
Guards.  'The  number  of  cham* 
bers  contained  in  these  Barracks 
has  given  them  the  name  of  Cento- 
Camerelle.  This  Edifice  seems  to 
have  had  Three  Stories:  on  the 
outside  were  Galleries,  supported 
by. columns;  and  each  Chamber 
had  one  door  only,  which  opened 
into  the  Galleiy  parallel  with  it. 
The  communications  now  disco- 
verable between  these  Chambers 
are  evidently  of  modem  date. 

Naumachia,  Judging  by  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  this  seems  to 
have  been  likewise  a  Circus. 

Serapeon  of  CanopuSy  built  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Sera- 
peon  at  Canopus  in  Egypt,  The 
Atrium,  or  open  Court^  belonging 
to  this  Edifice,  appears  to  have 
been  originally  filled  with  water. 
Some  of  the  Chambers  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  an  apart- 
ment with  remains  of  Paintings, 
may  still  be  distinguished.  On 
the  right  of  the  Serapeon  are  Ruins 
of  the  Academia ;  and  likewise  of 
another  Greek  Theatre :  and,  to  the 
left  of  the  Serapeon,  was  the  En- 
trance to  the  Infernal  Regions,  witii 
the  Elysian  Fields  not  far  distant. 
Vale  of  Tempe.  Through  this 
little  Valley  flows  a  Streamlet,  in 
imitation  of  the  Peneus,  by  which 
the  celebrated  Thessalian  Vale  was 
watered:  and  after  having  reached 
this  part  of  Adrian's  Villa  ",  Tra- 
vellers usually  get  into  their  car- 
riages, and  ascend  the  hill  to  Ti- 
voli,  passing  through  a  venerable 
woo.d  of  o*lives ;  among  which,  on 
the  right,  are  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  a 
place  6f  high  antiquity*,  is  built 
upon  rocks  formed  of  a  deposition 
from  the  water  in  this  neighbom-- 

his  attendance,  one  scudo. 

(v)  Dionysiusof  Halicamassus  informs  q« 
that  Tibur,  according  to  tradition,  was  bailt 
by  the  Sicani,  sixty  years  previous  to  th« 
Trojan  war. 
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lood,     united    with    roots    and 
tranches  of  petrified  trees.    Pre- 
irious  to  the  Autumn  of  1826,  the 
A.nio    descended,   from    a    great 
lieight,    at    the  east  end  of   the 
Town,  where    it  formed  a    large 
and  beautiful   Cascade ;  and  after 
a  second  Fall,  under  a  lofty  Bridge, 
lost  itself  among  rocks  worn  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  force  of  the 
water:  but  an  unexampled  inun- 
dation of  the  Anio,  during  the  Au- 
tumn of    1826,  swept    away    the 
Bridge ;  and  what  is  still  more  la- 
mentable, destroyed  all  the  beauty 
of  the  Cascade.    A  branch  of  the 
same  river  is  carried  through  Ti- 
voli;   and  forms  small  Cascades, 
which  should  be  viewed  from  the 
opposite  bank.    The  best  Inn  at 
TivoU  in  some  respects  is  La  Be- 
gina;  though,  in  point  of  situation, 
that  called  La  Sibilla  is  preferable. 
Near  the  latter  stands  the  Temple 
of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  now  con- 
verted into  a    Church:  it  is  the 
most  ancient  Temple  remaining  at 
Tiyoli ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram,  with     an     open     Portico, 
adorned  by  four  Ionic  Columns, 
and  terminated  with  a  Pediment. 
The  Colimins    on  the  outside  of 
this  Edifice .  are  still  discoverable ; 
but  there  is  nothing  worth  notice 
within.    Adjoining  to  the  above- 
named  Temple  is  a  shabby  modern 
building,    which    extends  to    the 
Temple  of  Vjesta.    This  beautiful 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture, 
proudly  situated  on  a  rock  which 
bangs  over  one  of  the  Cascades,  is 
a  Ilotondo,  twenty-one  Paris  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded 

(ic)  Vesta,  as  the  goddess  of  light  and  heat, 
produced  by  tire,  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
Jp^'*rth;  and  therefore  the  decorations  of 
"le  Fnere  of  this  Temple  are  expressive  of 
ine  productions  of  the  earth,  and  consequently 
0'  her  worship.  The  ox,  as  the  symbol  of 
»?njultare,  was  sacrififred  to  Vesta. 

I  Ihe  door  of  entrance  to  this  Temple,  and  the 
only  window  which  remains  perfect,  are  nar- 

i  Wr  at  top  than  at  bottom;  and,  thus  far, 
"^'*'V}^>ng  resembles  an  Egyptian  edifice: 
VTODably  therefore  it  vyas  erected,  or  repaired, 


by  an  open  Portico  of  fluted  Com- 
posite Columns,* whose  Capitals 
are  adorned  with  Lilies,  (emble- 
matical, perhaps,  of  Vestal  purity,) 
and  support  an  Entablature  deco- 
rated with  Heads  of  Oxen  and 
Festoons  of  Fruits  and  Flowers''. 
Hence  an  excellent  path,  made  by 
General  Miollis,  leads  to  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful,  both  to  the 
painter  and  the  naturalist,  than 
this  walk;  the  views  it  presents 
being  remarkably  picturesque;  and 
the  petrifactions  in  the  rocks  ex- 
tremely curious.  Jn  one  place  is 
a  Petrified  Carriage-wheel,  and  in 
another  the  Hoof  of  a  Quadruped. 
The  Grotto  of  Neptune,  into  which 
the  Anio  precipitates  itself  with 
such  violence  as  to  form  a  spray 
resembling  rain,  combines  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  so  wonderfully, 
that  even  Salvator  Rosa's  magic 
pencil  could  not  do  justice  to  the 
scene ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Grotto  is  a  Rock  which,  with  very 
little  aid  fi-om  Imagination,  might 
be  figured  as  the  Genius  of  the 
Anio  sculptured  by  the  nervous 
hand  of  Michael  Angelo.  On  re- 
turning hence.  Travellers  are 
usually  conducted  down  a  Narrow 
Flight  of  Steps,  into  a  deep  Ravine, 
to  see  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens  ; 
which  exhibits  the  thu-d  Fall  of  the 
Anio ;  and  presents  a  picture  al- 
most equally  striking  with  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune  \     • 

The  nex't  object  of  interest  is  the 
Circular  Terrace;  which  displays 
the  small  Cascades  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  makes  a  round  of 
about  four  Roman  miles.    In  this 

by  Adrian ;  who  seems  to  have  liked  every- 
thing which  reminded  him  of  Kgypt. 

(.r)  The  spray  of  the  Anio  makes  the  adja* 
cent  ground  so  slippery,  that  it  is  dan^rous 
to  venture  close  to  the  gniph  into  which  the 
river  precipitates  itself:  and  the  steps,  and 

Sath,  leading  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  are 
angerous,  it  not  passed  with  caution. 
Persons  unaccustomed  to  long  walks  usually 
have  donkeys  in  readiness  at  the  Garden  Gate, 
near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,    to  carry  then* 
round  the  circular  Terrace. 
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track,  on  fhe  right,  stands  a 
Church,  called  The  Madonna  di 
Quintiliolo,  and  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Villa  of  ^intu 
lius  Varus,  supposed  to  have  been 
very  magnificent,  and  still  exhibit- 
ing remains  of  a  Reservoir  for 
water,  resembling,  though  in  mi- 
niature, that  at  Baia,  called  the 
Piscina  mirabilis.  This  part  of  the 
Terrace  commands  a  distant  view 
of  the  Cathdral ;  which  is  only  re- 
markable for  being  placed  on  the 
Site  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
Beyond  the  Ponte  del  Aquoria, 
{an  ancient  Bridge  in  excellent 
preservation,)  is*  an  Edifice  simi- 
lar, in  shape,  to  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome,  and 
equally  well  preserved :  it  is  called 
Tempio  della  Tossa ;  but  whether 
because  originally  consecrated  to 
Tussis,  the  god  of  coughs,  or  be- 
cause it  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Tossi  family,  seems  Uncertain.  On 
the  left  of  this  Edifice,  the  ancient 
Roman  Road  to  Tivoli  passes 
through  tfie  Ruins  of  Meccenas's 
Villa ;  enough  of  which  remains  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  spa- 
cious and  splendid.  Near  this 
Villa  are  Rocks  consisting  of  Pe- 
trifactions ;  and  opposite  to  it  is 
the  Site  of  the  Villa  of  Sallust, 
called,  by  some  persons,  that  of 
Horace;  but  his  Villa  was  ten 
miles  distant.  Beyond  the  Site  of 
the  Temple  of  Hercules,  to  which 
•Mecaenas's  domain  extended,  is 
the  Villa  d'Este,  stantiing  in  a 
Garden,  which  contains  Water 
Works,  called  the  Girandola — a 
Fountain  embellished  with  a  Co- 
lossal Statue  of  theTiburtine  Sibyl 
— and  another  Figure,  represent- 
ing Tivoli.  The  Villa  contains 
Ceilings  painted  by  Zuccari,  Mu- 
ziano,  ^c, ;  but  they  have  suffered 

CK)  Travellers  commonly  par  at  La  Sibilla, 
at  1  ivoh,  for  dinner,  per  heaa,  irom  six  to  eight 
S  1  ~L*^°'*  tea,  two  paula  — breakfast,  two 
S?r  lfl~  *r  ®*<'^'  *^'«e  pauls— servants  each, 
Sfi  Tti:„  '®®  pauls— and.(lonki!y8  each,  for 
M^cwr  ^*^'?*  P*'^^^-  I^  »«  impossible  to 
procure  good  wme..or  good  water,  at  either 


Cruelly  from  neglect.  Hence  Tra- 
vellers usually  return  to  their  Inn ; 
dining  there,  and  afterwards  driv- 
ing back  to  Rome*. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  re- 
mains of  the  Claudian  Aqteeduct 
near  the  Convent  of  S,  Comnato, 
and  to  extend  their  excursion  io 
Subiaco,  and  Cora,  should  sleep  at 
Tivoli;  thence,  setting  out  early  next 
morning,  upon  mules,  or  donkeys, 
for  the  above-named  Convent ;  onl 
the  road  to  which,   are  seen  re -I 
mains  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct, 
and  villages  sweetly  situated  on  the! 
peaks  of  mountains.     The  Con- 1 
vent  stands  on  a  romantic  cliffy 
overhanging  a   deep  and  narrow 
valley;   through  which  flows  the] 
Anio;  broken  into  beautiful  cas- 
cades, by  fragments  of  tartareous 
rocks,  apparently  faUen  from  the 
surrounding  precipices.      Travel- 
lers, on  reaching  this  spot,  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  conducted  to  the 
Brink  of  a  perpendicular  Rock, 
(situated  beneath  a'petrified  mass 
of  tartareous  depositions,    which 
overhangs  it,)  in  order  to  view  the 
remains  of  one  Arch  of  the  Clau- 
dian Aqueduct,  serving  originally 
as  a  Bridge  over  the  river.     The 
opposite  side  of   this    stream    is 
clothed    with    woods.      Passing 
through  the   Convent,  Travellers 
are,  in  the  next  instance,  conduct- 
ed down  a  Narrow  Passa^  and 
Staircase,  formed  in  the  rock,  to  a 
Gallery ;  below  which  are  Cells  for 
Monks,  and  lower  still  is  the  Aque- 
duct.    Part  of  the  interior  of  this 
magnificent  Work,  which  was  car- 
ried through  the  centre  of  several 
mountains,    may  be  seen  buried 
under  the  Convent  Garden,  and  as 
perfect  as  if    only  just  finished. 
Horace's  Villa,  and  Sabine  Farm, 
are  about  three  miles  distant  from 

of  the  Inns:  and  persons  who  require  tea, 
should  take  it  with  them. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  drtving  from 
Rome  to  Adrian's  Villa,  is  about  three  hours 
and  a  half— from  Adrian's  Villa  to  Tivoli, 
about  one  hour^and  from  Tiyoli  to  Rome, 
about  four  hours. 
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the  Convent :  but  so  Utile  now  re* 
nains  of  the  Y iUi^,  that  its  founda^ 
ions    cannot    easily  be    traced*, 
rhe  road  to  Sulmco  lies  on  the 
ight  of  that  called  the  high-road 
[but  a  very  bad  one)  leading  to  the 
^.bruzzi  i  and  the  Town  of  Subiaco 
s  beautifully  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,    surrounded  with    lofty 
mountains.  There  being  no  regular 
Hotel  in   this  Town,  the  accom- 
modations for  Travellers  are  most 
wretched ;  and  beds  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, without  difllculty.    The  dis- 
tance fromTivoli  to  Subiaco  is  twen- 
ty-eight miles.    The  Walk  to  the  Be^ 
nedictine  Convent,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  latter  Town,  dis- 
plays grand  and  picturesque  sce- 
nery :  but  the  ascent  to  this  Con- 
vent is  long  and  steep.    Passing 
within  sight  of  Nero's  Baths,  the 
path  leads,  through    a  Grove  of 
Ilexes,  to  a  Precipice,  at  whose 
base  rolls  the  Anio,  and  on  whose 
brow  stands  the  Convent;  which 
was  founded  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   Its  situation  is  dehcious ;  but 
some  overhanging  rocks  threaten 
its  Church  with  ruin.    After  sleepi 
ing  at  Subiaco,  those    Travellers 
who  delight  in  fine  Forest  Scenery, 
usually  CO,  through  a  Rocky  Nar- 
row Path,  to  Cwitella ;  and  thence 
to  Pidestrma,    This  Path  is  only 
fit  for  mules :  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents   being    uncommonly   steep 
and  slippery.     Near   Civitella  the 
Forest  Scenery  commences;   and 
the  Valley  J  to  the  east  of  Olevano, 
is  picturesque  beyond  description  ; 
and  much  firequented  by  Painters. 
After  passing  Genazzeno,  a  miser- 
able place,  the  road  becomes  good ; 
and  continues  so  to  Palestrina.  This 
is  called  a  ride  of  twenty  miles; 
hut  appears  to  be  more.     After 
sleeping  at  Palestrina*,  Travellers 
frequently  proceed  to  Cora,  going 
through  beautiful  lanes,  at  the  com- 

(2)  According  to  the  description  Horac« 
^ives  of  this  Villa,  which  he  calls  Lucretilis, 
It  stood  near  the  Fanum  VacuMSi  supposed 
to  have  beeit  the  spot  now  called  Rocca  Qio- 
vane,  and  alwut  ten  miles  from  Tivoli. 


men  cement  of  the  ride ;  then  pass- 
ing over  a  tract  of  open  country, 
and  close  to  the  Town  of  S.  Gin- 
liano;  and  at  length  entering  a 
steep,  stony,  slippery  path,  which 
leads  to  (Jorai  where  the  Inn  is 
abominable ;  but  a  Private  Lodg- 
ing may  be  obtained  at  the  house 
of  a  person  called  Alesandro  della 
Porta.  The  distance  from  Pales- 
trina to  Cora  is  about  twenty  miles. 
Cora,  a  Town  of  Latium,  was  built 
by  a  Colony  of  Dardanians,  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome  ^,  though 
the  remains  of  its  Temples  are  Ro- 
man. Here  is  a  picturesque  Bridge^ 
and  beyond  it  an  ascent  leading  to 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Polltix  ; 
which  displays  two  well  pres^ired 
Columns  with  Corinthian  Capitals  \ 
and  above  them  the  following  In- 
scription : 

M.  Castori  Pollvci  de.  cs.  fac 

M    CALVIVS.   MFPN. 

Several  remains  of  Cjclopian  Wall^ 
present  themselves  m  this  Town  ; 
and  some  are  very  perfect.  The 
Church  of  S.  Pietro  contains  traces 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  near 
the  Door  of  Entrance:  together 
with  an  ancient  Altar,  adorned,  at 
the  four  corners,  by  Rams'  Heads 
supporting  Garlands,  but  disfigured 
with  modern  work.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  Church  stands  the  Por* 
tico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  The 
Doorway  is  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top, — according  to  the 
Egyptian  style  of  buildmg;  and 
the  •(  olumns  are  Roman  Doric, 
fluted  part  of  the  way ;  but,  toward 
the  bottom,  polygonal.  An  In- 
scription may  be  seen  over  the 
Doorway.  The  site  of  this  Temple 
being  elevated,  it  must  have  over- 
looked a  considerable  part  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  The  best  road 
from  Cora  to  Rome  is  through 
Velletri. 

(a)  For  an  account  of  the  aceommodatioaa 
here,  see  the  Article  *'  Palestrina." 

(fr)  See  Luc  AN,  7,  V.  392.—Yi»cm.,  iEB.6, 
V.T75.: 
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PRASCATI. 

The  distance,  going  straight,  from 
Rome  to  Frascuti,  is  about  twelve 
Roman  miles :  but  the  pleasantest 
manner  of  making  this  excursion 
is  to  go  by  way  of  Marino,  and 
Orotto  -  Ferraia,    (which    circuit 
lengthens  the  distance  about  four 
miles,)  and  to  return  from  Frascati 
by  the  direct  road.  The  price  com- 
monly given  for  a  light  open  car- 
riage conveying  two  or  three  per- 
sons   only,    and    drawn    by    two 
powerftil  horses,  is  four  scum,  btw- 
namano  not  included :  and  by  set- 
ting out  early,  this  excursion  may  be 
accomplished  with  ease  in  one  day, 
during  dry  and  temperate  weather. 
The  road  to  Marino  is  the  same 
as  that  to  Albano,  till  witliin  about 
a  mUe  and  a  half  of  the  latter 
town ;  when  the  Marino-road  turns 
off  to  the  left,  and  passes  through 
a  pretty  country.    Marino  is  well 
situated  in  a  salubrious  air ;  and, 
judging  from  its  Walls,  apparently 
erected  during  the  dark  ages,  it 
probably  was,    at  that  period,   a 
place  of  strength  and  considerable 
consequence.    Two  of  its  Churclies 
still  claim  attention  ;  that  dedicated 
to  S.  Bamaby  being  ornamented 
with  a  very  fine  picture  by  Guercino,- 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  S, 
Bartholomew ;   and  that  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  being  enriched, 
by  the  pencil  of  Guido,  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Trinity;   exe- 
cuted during  his  residence  at  Ma- 
rino ;  whither  he  retired  for  a  time, 
owing  to  a  controversy,  about 'mo- 
ney matters,  vaXh.  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment. The  distance  from  Ma- 
rino to  Grotto-Ferrata  is    short; 
and  the  road  passes    through    a 
beautiful  country. 

Grotto-Ferrato,  usually  denomi- 
nated the  Site  of  Cicero's  Tu^cu- 
lanum,  was,  in  times  past,  a  cele- 
brated Convent,  founded  by  S. 
Nilus,  of  the  Order  of  S.  Basil; 

'     (c)   On 

stands  the 


and  subsequently  fortified  with  high 
walls  and  gates  of  iron;  from  the 
latter  of  which  its  present  name  is 
derived.  Its  Church  contains  a 
Chapel  consecrated  to  S.  Nilus, 
and  adorned,  by  Domenichino,  with 
splendid  Frescos,  uncommonly  well 
preserved.  Tlie  most  celeln'ated 
of  these  Frescos  are — S.  Nilus 
praying  for  rain — ^rain  descending 
— S.  Nilus  meeting  the  Emperor 
Otho  III  I — (In  this  picture  Dome- 
nichino has  represented  himself, 
clothed  in  green,  and  holding  the 
bridle  of  the  Emperor's  horse: 
with  Guido  leaning  on  the  horse, 
and  Guercino  behind  G-uido.) 
The  Demoniac  Boy,  one  of  the 
finest  Frescos  existing!!! — Saints 
Nilus  and  Bartolommeo  praying  to 
the  Madonna — and  an  Architect 
shewing  the  plan  of  the  Convent  to 
S.  Nilus ! — ^the  Altarpiece  (an  easel 
picture)  is  by  Annibale  Caracci — 
the  Salutation,  and  all  the  other 
Frescos  on  the  Walls,  and  in  the 
Cupola,  are  by  Domenichino. 

An  apartment  up  stairs  contains 
a  piece  of  a  Frieze,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Cicero's  Villa,  and 
representing  a  Grecian  General 
speaking  to  an  Officer  and  a  Sol- 
dier, who  are  bringing  a  Wounded 
Man  into  his  presence. 

The  distance  from  Grotto-Ferrata 
to  Frascati  is  httle  more  than  a 
mile;  and  the  drive  lovely.  The 
origin  of  Frascati  appears,  frdm 
Muratori,  to  have  been  as  follows. 
After  the  barbarous  Demolition  of 
Tusculiim  by  Pope  Celestin  III,  in 
1191,  those  of  its  inhabitants  who 
survived  their  City,  encamped  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Plain,  among  the 
ruins  of  LucuUus's  Villa*,  where 
they  founded  Frascati,  so  named 
from  tlie  Italian  word,  /rasche, 
branches  of  trees,  with  which  their 
original  huts  were  composed.  In- 
stead of  driving  to  the  English 
Hotel,  in  the  Town  of  Frascati, 


the  site  of   this  extensive  Villa     according  to  Lamisden,  Lneallns's   Library 
modem  Villa-Lndovisi ;     where     and  Gallerr  for  Statues  may  stiU  be  traced. 
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Travellers  usually  stop  tXthe  Villa 
Aldobrandinij  calltid  the  Belvedere, 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  situation : 
and  in  an  apartment  belonging  to 
this  yOla  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  from  Rome  are  usually  per- 
mitted to  dine.    The  Belvedere  Ca- 
sino is  a  handsome  Edifice,  placed 
on  a  terrace,  and  embellished  with 
valuable  marbles,  and  with  Paint- 
ings by  the  Cav.  dArpino.    The 
Garden    contains    an    Apartment 
painted   in    fresco,    by    Domeni- 
chino ;     and    likewise    exhibiting 
good  Water  Works  ^    In  order  to 
see  the    VUla-Ruftnella,    and  i?ie 
Ruins  of  Tusculum,  without  waste 
of  time,  it  is  advisable  for  Stran- 
gers to  procure  a  Cicerone,  under 
whose    guidance  the  walk  is  de- 
lightful through  the  Aldobrandini 
domain     to    the    Villa-Rufinella, 
supx>osed,  by  some  anti()uaries,  to 
have  been  the  site  of  Cicero's  ce- 
lebrated academic  retreat.     On  the 
hill  contiguous  to  this  Villa  are  the 
Ruins    of   Tusculum,  which  was 
founded,  according  to  ancient  His- 
torians, byTelegonus,  the  son  of 
Ulysses ;  and,  like  many  of  the  old 
towns   of  Latium,  placed   by  its 
Founder  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence.    Among  the  ancient  Struc- 
tures still  discoverable  are  remains 
of  what  the  Ciceroni  denominate 
"  Schools  of   Cicero  "  —  a  small 
Theatre,   quite  .perfect,  but  filled 
with  earth  and  ruins — Baths — and 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct.   The  an. 
cientRoad,  between  the  Villa-Rufi- 
nella  and  Tusculum,  may  hkewise 
be  traced :  and  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, who  now  possesses  the  Villa 
and  adjacent  land,  is  making  large 
excavations ;  and  bringing  to  light 
the  long  buried  Walls,  Gates,  and 
Streets    of  Tusculum.    The  dis- 

(<f)  The  room  usnallr  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  TrftTrliers  is  that  wherein  the  Water 
Works  are  exhibited;  and  which,  at  every 
season  except  summer,  is  damp  and  cold.  The 
Custode  of  the  Casino  has,  however,  at  his 
disposal,  another  room  which,  though  small,  is 
dry  and  warm;  and  the  English  Hotel  at 
Frascati  affords  very  tolerabl*  accommodation 
for  TraveUen. 


tance  to  this  ill-flBtted  Town,  f^m 
the  Belvedere,  is  about  two  Roman 
miles;  the  ascent  continual,  but 
not  steep. 

From  Tusculum  Travellers  usu^ 
ally  walk  back  to  the  Belvedere ; 
thence  proceeding,  in  their  car- 
riages, by  the  direct  road,  through 
Frascati  to  Rome;  and  passing,  at 
the  distance  of  about  nine  ^les 
from  Frascati,  the  Monte  del  Grano^ 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  be  the  Family 
Sepulchre  of  Genesius  Marcianus,  * 
the  Father  of  Alexander  Severus  : 
and  here  was  found  the  Barfoerini 
Vase,  now.  in  England,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  .of  the 
Portland  Urn*. 

PALESTRINA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to 
Palestrina  is  about  twenty-five 
Roman  miles ;  and  as  five  hours 
and  a  half  are  usually  occupied  in 
going,  and  five  hours  in  returning, 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  accomplish 
this  excursion  in  one  day.    The 

{)rice  commonly  charged  for  a 
ight  calash  and  a  pair  of  strong 
horses,  going  one  day,  and  return- 
ing the  next,  is  eight  scudi.  The 
road,  chiefly  the  ancient  Via-PriB' 
nestina,  is,  generally  speaking,  to- 
lerably good  in  dry  weather;  the 
pavement,  especially  near  Pales- 
trina, being  well  preserved.  Be- 
tween that  Town  and  Rome,  on* 
approaching  Colonna,  the  road 
passes  a  Po61  of  Water»  supposed 
to  be  the  famous  Locus  Regillus, 
where  Posthumius  defeat^  the 
Sons  of  Tarquin :  and  a  few  nules 
to  the  left  of  this  Lake,  but  not 
sufficiently  near  to  be  seen  from 
the  road,  is  the  Locus  Gahinus ; 
in  the   neighbovirhood  of   which 

(/)  The  Cnstode  of  the  Villa-Belvedere  ez- 

Sects  five  pauls  for  the  use  of  an  apartment  to 
ine  in ;  and  two  pauls  for  exhibiting  the  Water 
Works:  and  the  Cicerone,  who  aocompaniei 
Strangers  to  Tusculum,  expects  three  or  four 
pauls.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  walking,  may 
DC  provided  with  donkeys,  at  three  pauls  each, 
to  carry  them  from  the  Belvedere  to  Tnscn* 
lam,  and  thence  to  Frascati. 
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stood  Oabii,  hvali  by  the  Aibaa 

PsLlestrina,  the  ancient  Pricneate^ 
exhibits  objects  particularly  inter- 
estin^  to  antiquaries,  its  Oyelo- 
pian  Walls  ^  those  biiilt  by  Sylla, 
and  Adrian,  and  remains  of  a 
•eelebrated  Temple,  dedicated  to 
Fortune,  and  one  of  the  most 
magnifieent  Edifices  of  former 
a^^es,  with  respect  to  situation, 
«iae,  and  architectiu'al  splendour. 
It  was  placed  above  the  Town, 

'  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  cut 
into  terraces,  and  crowned  by  an 
Arx,  or  Citadel,  encompassed  with 
Cyelopian  Walls  nine  Roman  pal- 
sni  in. breadth.  PrsBneste  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  existed  previous  to 
the  Trojan  war :  but  by  whom  its 
celebrated  Temple  was  originally 
built,  seems  "uncertain.  Sylla,  after 
having  taken  the  Town,  and  de- 
feated young  Marius,  assumed  the 
name  of  Fehx,  (Fortunate,)  re- 
stored and  augmented  the  Temple, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  its 
priests.  Adrian,  likewise  consi- 
dering himself  as  a  Favourite  of 
Fortune,  restored  and  embellished 
her  Temple:  and  after  the  de- 
TStTuction  of  Prseneste,  in  1432, 
the  modem  Town  of  Palestrina 
gradually  rose,  not  on  the  Site 
of  Praeneste,  but  on  that  of  its 
Temple.  Specimens  of  Adrian's 
Wall  present  themselves  to  view 

*  -on  the  approach  to  Palestrina : 
above  these,  are  w.ell  preserved 
remains  of  Sy lid's  Wall ;  and  just 
within  the  Town,  and  likewise  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent 
leading  toward  the  Citadel,  are 
remains  of  Cyclopian  Walls,   The 

■(/)  These  Wftllg,  composed- of  smooth  aa- 
gular  stones,  sVilfally  joined  together,  without 
th*  aid  of  cement,  are,  by  some  -w-riters,  attri- 
buted to  the  Pelasgi :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they 
"lire  evidently  the  most  ancient  kind  of  stone- 
work used  for  surroonding  townK  and  citadels 
of  Italy  and  Magna  Grsecia.  Why  they  are 
called  Cyclopian  seems  doubtful;  perhaps 
^rom  xt,j6Xi«,  to  surround. 

{jg)  Under  the  lowest  Terrace  are  remains 
of  nine  PiscinsB. 

{K)  A  description  of  this  Mosaic  has  been 
alreiMly  given,  in  the  accoubt'of  the  Brscoisno- 


Temple  of  Fbriune  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  Three  Stories:  the 
Lowest  was  provided  with  an  im* 
mense  Reservoir  for  water,  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  victims  were 
purified:  it  still  exists  in  Prince 
Barberinrs  Garden,  and  is  nearly 
perfect*.  The  Second  Story  con- 
tained the  jEckcula  of  Ibrtuna 
Prirmgenia;  and  the  Third  that 
of  Fortuna  PreBnestma  .•  probably 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  the 
former  character  with  a  young 
Jupiter  and  Juno  in  her  arms; 
and  in  the  latter  character  with 
the  Soptes.  There  were  four  Ave- 
nues to  the  Temple^  one,  on  the 
Arches  of  the  Street  called  Ari- 
cioni ;  and  another  (corresponding 
to  it)  was  opposite  Prince  Bar- 
berini*s  Garden:  these  led  to  the 
Lowest  Story.  The  third  Avenue 
was  near  the  Porta  del  Sole ;  and 
the  fourth,  on  the  opposite  side, 
above  the  Porta  S.  Martino.  These 
last-named  entries  led  up  to,  and 
united  in,  that  part  where  the 
modem  Piazza  is  situated ;  and 
this  Piazza  was  the  Oourt  of  the 
lower  Temple,  now  the  Seminario. 
Two  Streets,  which  Wanted  up  the 
hill,  led  to  the  higher  Temple,  and 
were  likewise  the  Avenues  to  a 
Portico  supported  by  Columns, 
and  now  ca^d  Via  diColonnara. 
Remains  of  the  Columns  may 
still  be  traced.  The  higher  Tem- 
ple stood  in  a  spacious  Court, 
now  occupied  by  the  Barberini 
Palace ;  where  the  celebrated  Mo^ 
saic  Pavement  which  originally  or- 
*  namented  the  Tribima  of  the  lo\%'er 
Temple,  (now  the  Seminario,)  has 
recently  Iseen  placed  ^.    A  Court 

Palace  at  Rome.  (See  page  238,  Chap.  VII.) 
I^liny,  L.  36,  c.  95,  mentions,  that  a  Mosaic 
Pavement  was  placed,  by  Sylla,  in  Ihe  Tem- 
ple of  Fortune  at  PrsEtneste :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  was  the  identical  PkVeflinit ; 
becanse  others,  representing  tke  fable  of 
Kuropa,  See.  have  been  found  her«.  Valerius 
Hermai sens  made  additions  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune;  and  Lomisden  thinks  he  might  httV« 
ornamented  it  with  the  Mosaie  in  unestion; 
wishioff  to  preserve  a  -aieuorinl  of  Egypt, 
ihroaglk  vhich  tonntry  he  (MTttUtA  wiSi 
Adrian. 
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wdjoimog  to  ihe  Seraiiuuio  exhibits 
remains  of  stately  Columns,  saki 
to  have  been  a^rijed  with  Capi- 
tals cut  into  foliages  different  from 
any  known  order  of  Architecture : 
and  adjoinii^-  to  this  Court  in  an 
apartment  filled  with  wine-ca^s, 
are  remaini;  of  a  Tribuna,  witl^ 
three  Niches  for  statues  ;  and,  at 
each  end  of  the  apartment/remains 
of  what  seem  to  nave  been  Altars. 
The  sha^  of  this  lower  Temple 
was  s^parently  square,  and  its 
height  stupendous.  Some  parts 
of  the  Walls,  belonging  to  the 
^st  and  second  Terrace  of  these 
Tempiles,  display  specimens,  quite 
perfect^  of  ancient  Roman  stone- 
work, called  Opus  incerium ;  other 
parts  exhibit  specimens  of  reti- 
culated brick-work;  and  others 
resemble  the  Etruscan  walls  of 
Fiesole.  There  are  tla-ee  Terraces, 
on  the  highest  of  which  stands  the 
Church  of  S».  Rosalia,  (the  Bu- 
rial-place of  the  Priiaces  of  Pales- 
trina,)  adorned  with  an  unfinished 
but  finely  designed  Pieift,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  From  this  Church 
a  mule-pat^  leads  to  the  summit 
of  the  Hill,  where  stood  the  Arx^ 
or  Citadel  of  Prseneste ;  no  "^art 
of  which  remains  except  its  Gate 
of  Entrance,  and  Cyclopian  Walls, 
still  in  high  preservation:  within 
these  Walls  stands  a  modem  Vil* 
lage,  whose  Church  contains  a 
Picture  by  Pietro  da .  Cortona. 
The  prospect  from  the  Citadel 
is  very  extensive;  and  the  walk 
thither,  and  back  again  to  Pales- 
trina,  may  be  accomplished  with 
ease  4n  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  the 
environs  of  Palestrina  are  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Roman  Villa, 
near  which  the  Braschi-Antinous 
was  found;  and  a  picturesque 
Ruin  of  a  Serapeon,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Adrian; 
together  with  several  other  Ruins 
of  ancient  Roman  Edifices. 

The  i«n  at  Palestrina  contains 
four  small  bed-rooms  with  tole- 
rably clean  beds ;    and   likewise 


furnishes  good  wuie,  pigeanB, 
chickens,  eggs,  cojfee,  and  mi&. 
The  Cicerone  (by  name  Vincenzo) 
is  veiy  intelligent ;  and  Travelleri 
who  dishke  walking  may  procure 
donkeys. 

ALB  AND.  . 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Al« 
bano  is  fourteen  Roman  miles  ^ 
and  the  road,  generally  speaki^gp, 
excellent  The  ot^ects  most  in* 
teresting  in  this  road  have  been 
already  described,  uzider  the  ai*** 
tide  "  Porta  S,  Giovanni  ^"  ex- 
cept a  S^ulchral  Monument*  (oi| 
the  left  side  of  the  ViorAppiay  and 
veiy  near  the  Gate  of  AlbanQ>) 
which  appears  to  have  been  a 
magnificent  edifice,  three  stones 
high,  incrusted  with  mai'ble,  and 
each  story  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns. These  ornaments,  toge- 
ther with  the  incrustation,  have 
disappeared ;  but  tlie  belts,  or 
preecinctione^  ^  the  three  storiem, 
and  the  marble  blocks  to  which 
they  were  fixed,  still  rema^.  Thif 
Monument  is  supposed  to  hav« 
been  erected  by  Pompw,  to  ia^ 
close  the  a^es  bf  his  first  wife, 
Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Caesar* 

Albano,  situated  between  Castel 
G^nddfo  and  Aricia,  stands  on 
the  Site  of  Pompey's  Villa,  pamei 
Albanum  Pompeii';  and  near  the 
Post-House  are  oormderahle  rer 
mains  t)f  andent  Baths.  Vestiges 
oi  <m  Amphitheatre^  <i  Reservoir^ 
and  a  Preiorian  Camp,  ereete^ 
probably  by  Domitian,  may  like*- 
wise  be  traced  here,  at  the  Abb^ 
of  S.Paul:  but  the  object  beat 
worth  notice  in  this  Town  is  a 
small  Museum,  belonging  to  S^. 
Giuseppe  Garnevali,  which  con- 
sists of  Sepulchral  Monuments^ 
found  under  a  bed  of  lava  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alba  Longa,  the  an- 
cient Capital  of  La'num.  The 
shape  of  each  of  these  Sepulchral 
Monuments  is  that  of  a  Vase ; 
and  within  each  of  the  Vases  wa$ 
foond  a  small  .Cioeraiy  Ueol  of 
s  2 
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terra-cotta,  containing  ashes  and 
bones,  and  made,  as'  it  is  conjec- 
tured, in  the  precise  shape  of  the 
Huts  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
spot*.  Each  Cinerary  Urn  ex- 
hibits Unknown  Characters ;  and 
these  Sepulchral  Monuments  like- 
wise* hftve  Doors  with  curious 
Fastenings.  The  Cinerary  Urn 
was  p!a^  in  the  centre  of  each 
Monument,  and  encircled  with 
small  terra-cotta  Vessels  ;  (one  to 
hold  the  sop  for  Cerberus,  others 
for  the  purifying  water,  wine,  oil, 
bread,  incense,  &c.)  a  Lamp,  like 
those  of  pottery  now  used  in  cot- 
tages ;  a  Stile  passed  through  a 
CanceUer;  Knives  and  a  Lance. 
After  seeing  this  Museum,  Tra- 
vellers, who  have  three  hours  to 
spare,  should  proceed,  through  a 
beieiutiful  and  shady  path,  to  the 
Hill  which  commands  the  Logo- 
Castello,  or  Lake  of  Albano,  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  neur 
six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
famous  for  particularly  large  and 
well-flavoured  Eels.^  Uastel-Gan- 
doffo  stands  on  the  top  of  the  Hill; 
and  a  beautiful  walk  leads  down 
to  the  Lake,  whose  banks  exhibit 
two  Grottoes,  or  Nymjtheea,  sup- 
posed to  ha-ve  been  made  by  Do- 
mitian  ^  The  depth  of  this  Lake 
near  Palazzola,  the  Site  of  Alba 
L(mga\  is  computed  to  be  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  its 
subterranean  Canal,  or  Outlet, 
called  the  Emissario,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  works  of  the 
ancient  Romans;  and  was  made 
during  the  siege  of  Veii,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Delphic  Oracle.    It 

(t)  The  Urns  are  shaped  hy  hand,  instead 
of  Deine  cast  in  a  mould,  like  Grecian  vases. 

(Jb)  Domitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
Empire,  resided  chiefly  at  Albano. 

(I)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says  that 
Alba  Longa  was  built  between  a  mountain 
and  a  lake,  which  served  in;itead  of  walls.  If 
we  may  credit  Virgil,  Ascanius  founded  this 
Citj  on  the  spot  where  £neas  discovered  a 
white  Sow  with  thirty  Pigs. 

(m)  Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  walk, 
may  hire  a  donkey  for  three  pauls,  including 
OMonanuuto  to  the  man  who  leads  it.  The 
Albano  Cicerone  expects  four  or  five  paula  ; 


is  carried  above  a  mile  under  the 
Hill  of  Albano  to  the  Plain  ;  and 
measures  in  breadth  between  five 
and  six  palmi,  and  in  height  from 
nine  to  ten  palmi.  It  appears 
that,  after  tracing  the'  line  of  this 
Canal  above  ground,  pits  were 
sunk  at  certain  distances  from 
each  other;  by  which  means  se- 
veral labourers  were  let  down,  and 
enabled  to  work  at  the  same  time  : 
so  that  the  Canal  was  completed 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  (that  of 
Rome  335.)  Pits  of'^a  similar  de- 
scription seem  to  have  accelerated 
Camillus's  admission  into  the  Cita- 
del of  Veii.  The  entry  to  the  Canal 
from  the  Lake,  and  its  issue  in  the 
Plain,  are  wonderful  specimens  of 
the  solidity  of  Etruscan  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  interior  part  of  this 
ancient  Funnel  seems  perfect  as 
when  first  completed.  Another 
path,  to  the  left  of  Castel-Gan- 
dolfo,  leads  back  to  Albano,  and 
the  Ilexes  which  shade  this  walk 
are  some  of  the  largest  in  Italy  ", 
Outside  of  the  Gate  of  Albano, 
leading  to  Aricia,  is  an  ancient 
Tomb,  on  the  left,  called  that  of 
the  Curiatii'^;  though  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  this 
assertion,  as  monuments  were 
erected  to  their  memory  near  the 
Fossce  CluUice,  where  they  fell. 
The  Tomb  in  question  consists  of 
a  lofty  Square  Base,  on  which  are 
placed  five  round  Pyramids,  one 
being  in  the  centre,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  square  comers.  Two 
of  these  Pyramids  are  entire,  and 
the  others,  though  defaced,  still 
visible.    This  Tomb  appears  to  be 

and  the  Cicerone  at  the  Emissario  two  pauls, 
if  he  find  lights. 

The  best  Inn  at  Albano,  (The  Eur&fXh) 
furnishes  good  dinners,  wholesome  wine,  and 
tolerable  beds,  at  reasonable  prices. 

(n)  Livy  (Li|j.  i.)  spealft  thus,  of  the  Ho- 
raui  and  Curiatii.  **  Their  Tombv  still  exist 
in  the  respective  places  where  each  combatant 
perished.  The  Sepulchres  of  the  two  Ro- 
mans are  on  the*  Aloan  side  of  the  field,  close 
together;  those  of  the  three  Curiatii  nearer 
the  Roman  side,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other," 
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very  ancient ;  and'  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  Porsena,  at  Clu- 
sium,  described  by  Pliny. 

Beyond  this  Tomb,  on  the  way 
to  Aricia,  is  a  remarkable  part  of 
the  Via-Apfjia,  consisting  of  a 
long:  and  vast  Mole,  carried  across 
the  Valley  of  Aricia,  to  facDitate  the 
passage;  arches  being  constructed, 
at  certain  distances,  to  discharge 
the  water  liable  to  collect  there ; 
for  the  fertile  Valley  of  Aricia  was, 
in  times  past,  a  Lake. 

Not  far  distant  irom  Albano,  on 
the  MonS'Albanus,  now  Monte- 
Cavo,  stood  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter ^Latialis,  erected  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  according  to  Dio- 
DYsius  of  Halicamassus,  as  a 
place  of  worship  common  to  the 
Romans  and  their  allies ;  where 
they  assembled  annually  to  offer 
sacrifices  ;  and  where  Tarquin  in- 
stituted the  Feriee  LcUirue,  On 
this  spot,  likewise,  Roman  Gene- 
rals, who  were  refused  the  honour 
of  the  Great  Triumph  in  Rome, 
had  the  Lesser  Tiiumph,  called  an 
Ovation.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  famous  Temple;  but  its 
Site  is  well  ascertained  ;  and  part 
of  the  ancient  Road,  which  led  to 
it,  is  still  discoverable.  About 
half  way  up  the  mountain,  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  stands  a  Village 
called  Rocca  di  Papa,  supposed, 
by  some  antiquaries,  to  be  FoM- 
enses,  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and  a 
little  above  this  Village  is  a  Plain, 
called  Hannibars  Camp. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and 
Aricia,  (one  mile,  distant,)  is  less 
oppressive  during  summer,  though 
perhaps  not  more  salubrious,  than 
that  of  Rome  :  and  the  country  is 
beautiful ;  private  lodging-houses 
may  be  procured  at  each  place ; 
ana  a  public  carriage  goes  three 
times  a  week,  during  summer, 
from  Rome  to  Albano ;  the  fare, 
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for  going,  being  five  pauls,  and 
the  same  for  returning. 

OSTIA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Os-* 
tia,  (anciently  Ostium,)  is  about 
sixteen  Roman  miles;  and  the 
price  commonly  charged  for  an 
open  carriage,  with  six  places  and 
three  horses,  to  go  ana  return,  is 
five  scudi,  buonamano  not  in* 
elusive.  By  setting  out  early,  tiiis 
excursion  may  be  accomplished 
in  one  day :  but,  as  Mat  aria  pre- 
vails dreadfully  at  Ostia,  it  should 
be  visited  in  cold  weather;  and 
persons  unaccustomed  to  this  pes- 
tiferous air,  ou^ht  not  to  encoun- 
ter it,  without  drinking  a  glass  of 
strong  wine.  The  time  occupied 
in  goms  from  Rome  to  Ostia  is 
about  tnree  hours  and  a  half; 
and,  in  returning,  about  four 
hoiu-s.  The  Road  is  good;  and 
lies  on  a  gentle  descent  parallel 
with  the  Tiber ;  the  sinuosities  of 
which  river  are,  on  one  spot,  very 
picturesque.  The  country  near 
Ostia  is  a  dreaiy  Marsh,  inter- 
spersed with  Salt-works  s  and  a 
dead  Lake,  literally  covered  with 
wild-fowl. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  their  time,  should,  on 
arriving  at  ancient  Ostia,  (from 
which  the  modem  Town  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,)  get 
out  of  their  carriages,  and  send 
them  to  Castel-Fusano,  <about  a 
mile  distant,)  where  stabling  may 
be  procured;  and  where,  in  a 
Casino  which  belongs  to  the  Chi^ 
family,  persons  who  bring  theur 
own  dinner  are  "allowed  to  dine,  ^ 
paying  for  the  room  they  occupy. 

The  Tiber  has  two.  mouths ; 
and  is  therefore  called,  by  Virgil, 
••  King  of  homed  floods  P."  Near 
one  of  these  mouths  Ancus  Mar- 
tius  founded  Ostia;   which  was. 


(o)  These  Salt-works  are   mentioned  by     and  subsequently  Tiberis,  or  Tiber,  from  be- 
lAvy.  *  coming  the  grave  of  Tiberinus,  an    Alban 

(ji)  It  was  originally  denominated  Albola ;     King.^See  Liv.  i.  c.  3. 
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[Ch.  VIII 


of  its  door  \  Beyond  the  remains 
of  this  Temple  is  a  Circular  Edi- 
fice, with  niches,  and  seme  well- 
preserved  Paintings,  considering 
that  they  are  exposed  to  the  ex- 
ternal air.  This  edifice  is  called 
VArca  di  Mercurio ;  the  word 
Arctty  being  a  corruption  of  Area. 
In  the  same  mass  of  building  ano- 
ther Apartment  is  diseorerabie. 
Further  on  are  four  Pedestals  with 
ancient  Inscriptions,  perfectly. le- 
gible; one  being  in  honour  of 
Julia,  the  Consort  of  Septimius 
SeTerus :  and  still  further,  that  is, 
still  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  is  a  Corinthian  Capital  of 
the  lower  ages,  and  a  building 
cHileATbr  Bovacdanaj  which  com- 
mands this  branch  of  the  river; 
where,  according  to  Virgil,  ^neas 
landed,  after  his  flight  from  Troy. 
Although  the  earth  here  has 
gained  considerably  on  the  water, 
and  several  of  the  woods  have 
been  felled,  still  ttie  savage  wild- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  aw« 
fill  magnificence  of  its  forests  of 
gigantic  maritime  stone-pines,  (ex- 
tending upward  of  twenty  miles 
along  the  coast,)  accord  well  with 
this  description  in  the  iEneid : — 

*'  The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a  wood. 
Which,  thick  Tfith  shades  aad  dusky  horror, 

stood. 
Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course* 
With  whirlpools  dimpled ;  and  with  down- 
ward force 
That  drove  the  nand  alonis;.  He  took  his  waf , 
And  rolled  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 
About  hira,  and  above,  arid  round  the  wood. 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  floods 
Who  bathed  within,  or  basked  upon  his  side, 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  ap- 

plt«d. 
The  Captain  gives  command  ;  tlie  joyful  train 
Glides  through  the  gloomy  flbade,  and  leaves 
the  main.'* 

Adjoining  to  Tor  Bovacciana 
is  a  green  field,  in  a  serai-circular 
shape,  which  probably  was  the  an- 
cient Port ;  though  the  spot  so 
denominated  is  nearer  to  modern 
Ostia,  and  opposite  to  the  Cella  of 

-.  C?}  The   magnificent   columns,    and  other  Ruins  still  seen  at  Ostia  is  a  block  of  African 

gwctftfts  i!iaTbte)j,;_  which  tmftellish  tli«  Pa*  marble,  nineteen  fefet  six  inches  loHflf,  feuf  f«et 

?f™J!?P™ .?^  *S?*^  a»^  ««4  to  hat^  been,  tea  iache*  wide,  and  two-  feet  deeo. 
ieaipi»r«ad   imoftljr  tl>^ 


in  indml  days,  so  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, that  uie  Romans  usually 
spent  part  of  the  year  there ;  and 
its  widely  spread  and  thickly  scat- 
tired  niins  prove  that  it  nmst 
once  have  been  large  and  popu- 
lous. The  site  of  its  Wails,  which, 
according  to  appearance,  were 
semi-circulaf,  and  remains  of  the 
Towers  which  defended  them,  may 
stiU  be  discovered  ;  although,  gene- 
ralKr  speaking,  Ostia  is  more  com- 
l^ktely  demoUshed  by  time,  war, 
etcavations,  and  lime -kilns,  than 
almost  any  other  ancient  town  of 
Latiura.  The  Theatre  likewise 
may  be  traced,  by  remains  of  some 
of  the  foundations  of  its  Seats  ;  as 
may  the  Cella  of  a  Temple,  called 
that  of  Jove,  but  without  good 
authority.  Its  walls  are  construct- 
ed with  brick,  and  nearly  perfect : 
they  exhibit  the  best  style  of  an- 
cient architecture;  and  seem  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble  on 
the  outside,  and  also  within  :  and 
as  the  remains  of  the  Cornice, 
Frieze,  and  Architrave,  resemble, 
in  beauty  of  execution,  the  embel- 
fishmenls  of  Trajan's  Forum,  it 
appears  probable  that  this  Temple 
was  of  the  age  of  Trajan.  Its  in- 
terior displays  remains  of  a  Cella, 
under  which  is  a  Penetrate,  or 
Kecess,  now  filed  with  earth. 
The  Vestibule  of  this  Temple 
^ms  to  have  been  formed  by  six 
fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  fFagments  of  which  may  be 
discovered  in  the  vicinity.  The 
pavem^t  of  the  Edifice  was  giallo 
aritico,  mixed  with  Numidian  mar- 
bie.  The  statue  of  the  presiding 
^vinity"  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal, 
sin^lar  to  those  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome  r  the  interior  of 
the  Building  likewise  contained  six 
Niches  for  other  statuds  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  appearance  of  windows, 
Iterhaps  it  was  lighted  by  means 


taken  from   thas 
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the  Temple  mipposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to.  Jore.  Coatiguous  ta 
Tor  Bovacciana  is  a  Ferry  to  the- 
Isola  Stzcroy  a  flat  square  piece  of 
land,  about  half  a  league  broad^ 
which  projects  ii^o  the  sea  between. 
Ostia  and  Porto ;  and  waa  proba- 
bly called  Sacra,  because  festivals 
in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
were  celebrated  here.  In  order  to 
see  the  reytains  of  the  Harbour 
made  by  Claudma,  and-  the  ruins 
of  the  Town  of  Porto,  built  by 
Trajan,  and  anciently  denominated 
Portues  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
Uola  Sacra,  t»ward  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called  Fiumi- 
cino;  by  which  mouth  vessels 
^oing  to  Rome  now  enter  the  river. 
Here  was  the  Claudian  Harbour, 
and  the  Li^ht-house  resembling 
the  famous  Pharos,  at  Alexandria, 
and  built  upon  the  wreck  of  a 
huge  vessel  which  had  been  em- 
ployed, by  Caligula,  in  transport- 
mg  an  immense  obelisk  from  Egypt 
to  Rome.  Trajan  added  an  inte^ 
rior  Basin,  now  denominated  Xfluro 
Trafano  ;  in  which  remains  of  Ma- 
gazines and  Docks  are  still  disco- 
verable ;  its  form  is  "a  hexagon : 
but  the  once  celebrated  Claudian 
Harbour  is  now  a  Pool  of  Stag- 
nant Watery  and  the  Town  of 
Portus  a  Mass  of  Ruins ;  among 
which  nothing  can  be  distinguish- 
ed but  its  Circumference  aSd  its 
Aqueduct. 

The  walk  back  from  Portus  to 
the  Ferry,  and  thence  to  the  Chigi- 
Casino,  is  a  long  one :  and  persons 
fearfbl  of  encountering  fatigue, 
^ould  send  tiieir  h(»rses  to  be 
baited  at  modem  Ostia,  instead  of 
the  Cfajgi-Casino ;  where  the  mag- 
nificent maritime  stone-pines,  and 
some  giganticAmphorfe,taken  from 
Laurentum,  alone  merit  notice. 

Modem  Ostia  is  a  dirty,  wretched 

{x)  Considerable  disgrace  has  been  attached 
to  the  1  talian  character  in  conoetiuenoe  of  the 
faHh^oB  of  oiembeijim  r  mappeeed,  by  modem 
English  writer*,  tokave  taken  place  aboat  the 
MmamMiOMBi  tf  tiM  M«sent«enUi  oentotjt 
bat  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  fiist  Ofoiadt 


plaee^  whieh  afiSnrdtf  no>  aceonniQ^ 
oaiaonforTrav^ers;  neither  doesi 
it  usuaU^jT  contain  more  tiian  an, 
hundred  inhabitants  during  wint^^ 
and  in  sunmier  not  a  quart'er 
part  of  that  number :  though  latdy-. 
the  extension  of  the  Salt-works 
has  increased  the  residents  at  Os* 
tia ;  but  they  all  look  cadaverous : 
and  a  country  once  teeming  with 
healthful  inhabitants  of  the  hu- 
man species,  is  now  occupied  by 
immense  herds  of  buffaloes,  vast 
flocks  of  wild-fowl,  wild-boars» 
deer,  and,  in  the  forests,  wolves* 

CHABACTBR  OF  THE   M01>SiUC     . 
ROMANS. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Romans, 
Ijke  the  Italians  in  general,  are  en- 
dowed with  native  elegance  of  mind 
and  manners,  clear  and  quick  per- 
ception, and  an  innate  love  for  the 
Arts.  They  neither  possess  the 
mildness  of  the  Tuscans,  nor  the 
good-humoured  bufPoonery  of  the 
Neapolitans;  but  ^  more  dig- 
nified, more  energetic^  displaying  a 
higher  sense  of  honour,  and  feeHng 
apparently  a  deeper  reverence  for 
rehgion,  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours ,  the  Lucchesi  excepted.  Their 
pre-eminence  in  works  of  art  is 
well  known:  and  during  modem 
times  that  intellectual  fue,  which 
gave  them  the  dominion  of  the 
world  in  former  ages,  has  been 
discoverable  in  their  satires,  paint- 
ings, and  sculpture.  The  Koman 
Nobles  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  attain  profouod  erudition  ;  but 
usually  possess  accomi^shments 
united  with  correct  tagte ;  and  are 
invariably  polite  and  coiurteous  tp 
Foreigners.  Gentlemen*  who  be-i 
long  to  the  Church  and  Law  have» 
generally  speaking,  a  consideraVite 
portion  ot .  classical   knowledge  *.  ' 

was  promulgated,  toward  the  close  of  the  ele- ' 
venth  centary,  ha»band»  of  rank  and  £6rMine4 
who  reeolyed  to  enlist  under  the  stanaaxd  of 
the  Cross,  were  oompeUed,  by  the  tarbttienea 
of  ilM  times,  to  ehooee,  danog  their  abeeaee 
iron  kooo, »  pratMior-  Ibp  thtUc  inmt  mk 
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NAPLES. 


[Ch-IX. 


Tradesmen  of  tiie  first  class  seldom 
impose  jon  foreigners:  but  the  po- 
pulace are  frequently  prone  to  ex- 
action, passionate,  and  sometimes 
revengeful:  they  likewise  retain 
much  of  their  former  haughty  cha- 
racter; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Trastevere,  said  to  descend  from' 
the  ancient  Romans,  are  not  only 
brave  to  ferocity,  but  so  |)roud  of 
Iheir  ancestors,  that  nothing  can 
induce  them  to  match  with  a  per- 
son who  does  not  boast  the  same 
origin ;  as  the  following  anecdote 
evinces.  An  EngUsh  gentleman 
resided  in  the  house  of  one  of  these 
Trasteverini,  a  barber  by  trade,  and 
wretchedly  poor,  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  addressed  by  a  wealthy 


and  respectable  German :  but,  not- 1 
withstanding  these  advantages,  tiie 
lover  received  a  rude  and  positive 
refusal  from  the  mother  of  the  ^1. 
Hie  English  gentleman,  surprised 
-  at  this  behaviour,  asked  the  mo- 
ther why  she  acted  so  impru- 
dently ? — "  Your  daughter  (conti- 
nued he)  is  wholly  unprovided  for; 
surely,  then,  you  ought  to  rejoice 
in  an  opportunity  of  unjJiiDg  her  to 
a  rich  arid  worthy  man."  "  Re- 
joice in  uniting  her  to  a  Foreigner 
— ^a  Barbarian!"  (exclaimed  the 
woman.)  "No : — ^and  were  my 
daughter  capable  of  cherishing  so 
disgraceful  an  idea,  I  ^ouM  not 
scruple  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  her 
heart." 


Chapter  IX. 


NAPLES. 

Conntrv  between  Rome  and  Naples— Gensano—Velletri— Pontine  Marshes— Terraciaa—Fondi 
_^  —Itri— Cenotaph  of  Cicero— Mola—Gaetar-Mintnrnn—Garigliano—S.  Agata — Capua— 
"^  Naples— Situation  of  that  city— Bay— Ancient  Light-houses— Sice  and  popalation  of 
Naples— Villa  Reale— Studii  Publici— Palazzo  Reale— Chiesa  di  S.  Feidinaado— Castel 
NuoTO— CasteUo  del  Uovo— Chiese  di  S»  Maria  del  Parto— di  S».  Brijpda— di  S.  Giovanni 
de*  Fiorentini— di  1*  Incoronata^-della  Pieti  de'Torchini — di  S«.  Maria  Nnova— di  Monte- 
Oliveto— di  Ges«l  Nuovo— di  S».  Chiara— di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore— del  Salvatore — di  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore— dello  Spirito  Santo— di  S*.  Maria  della  SanitSi— di  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carbonara— di  S.  S.'Apostoli—Arcivescovado— Liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  S.  Oennaro— 
Chiese  di  S.  Filippi  Neri— di  S.  Paolo  Maggibre— di  S«.  Maria  Maggioie— di  S.  Pietro  Ji 
Majella— Cappello  diS.  Severo— Chiesa  di  S.  M.  Annanziata— di  S«  Maria  del  Cannine— 
di  S.  Martino  de*  Certosini — Castello  di  S.  Elmo— Albergo  de'  Poveri— Theatres — Prome, 
nades— Market  built  by  the  French— Monument  to  the  memory  of  Eustace — ^Water- 
Climate— Society— Hotels  and  Lodging-houses— Medical  Men— Character  of  the  Nea- 
politans. 


The  road  to  Albano  has  been  al- 
ready described;  it  is  therefore 
only  needfuU  to  observe  that  Tra- 
vellers, going  to  Naples,  might 
easily  see  every  thing  worth  notice 
at  Albano,  by  maSng  a  stop  of 
three  hours  and  a  half  at  the  last- 
children  ;  which  protector  was  called  a  Cava- 
'  liere  Servente,  or  Cicisbeo :  and  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  numberless  wars  and  revolutions 
whieh  called  Italian  husbands  from  home, 
d^inng,  and  long  after,  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades, we  can  neither  wonder  at  rhis  institu- 
tion* nor  at  its  continuaace :  and  though,  in 


named  town,  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  through  on  their 
way. 

Aricia,  one  mile  distant  from 
Albano,  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned,) is  beautifully  situated  on 
the    Via-Appia;    and  contains  a 

our  days,  the  fashion  is  needless,  and  conse- 
quently, reprehensible,  still,  there  would  be 
a  gross  want  of  candour  in  supposing  it  must 
inevitably  be  tinctured  with  guilt:  moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Cicisbeism,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  perfectly  exempt 
from  crime. 
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handsome  Church.     Four   miles 
hence  is  Genzano,  anciently  called 
Cynihianum,4]Lnd  pleasantly  placed 
near  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  in  a  coun- 
try which   produces    good  wine. 
The  margin  of  the  liake  of  Nemi, 
originally  denominated  Speculum 
Diamv,  was»  according  to  Strabo, 
adorned  with  a  celebrated  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Diana;  from  w^ich 
circumstance,    perhaps,    Genzano 
derived  its  ancient  name:  and  as 
this  Towi>  is  close  to  the  Lake, 
which    seems    to    have  been  the 
mouth  of  a  long-extinct  volcano, 
and  merits  observation,  Travellers 
would  do  well,  in  fine  weather,  to 
stop  at  an  Avenue  of  Trees  on  the 
left,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Town, 
waUdng  through  the  Avenue  to  a 
Villa  which  overlooks  the  Lake; 
and  thence  descending  to  its  mar- 
gin*  This  may  be  done  in  less  than 
half  an  hour ;  and  from  the  Villa 
to  ihe  Post-House  at  Grenzano  is 
not  a  five  minutes'  walk.     The 
Lake  is   small,   but  picturesque; 
and  the  Town  of  Nemi,  on  th^  op- 
posite side  to  Grenzano,  is  a  great 
embellishment  to  the   landscape. 
The  Festival  of  Flora,  which  takes 
place  during  the  month  of  June, 
at  Genzano,  merits    notice ;    the 
ground,  at  this  festival,  being  co- 
vered, for  a  considerable  extent, 
with  a  beautiful  Mosaic-work  of 
Flowers ;  many  of  which  are  ga- 
thered several  weeks  before;  and 
yet  so  exquisitely  preserved  as  to 
appear  unfaded.     In  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  Pratica,  the  ancient 
Laviniutn ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  Grenzano,  proudly  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  stands 
Civitd-della-Vigna,     the    ancient 
Lanuvium,  Six  miles  beyond  Gen- 
zano is  Velletri,  once  a  considera- 
ble town  belonging  to  the  Volsci, 
and  celebrated  for  being  the  coun- 
try of  Augustus,  whose  family  re- 
sided here  ;   though  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  bom  at  Rome. 


The  Albergo  Nuovo  is  the  beat 
Inn  at  Velletri :  and  here  Travel- 
lers, likely  to  require  good  water 
on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  should . 
provide  themselves  with  it. 

Nine  miles  from  Velletri,  though 
not  in  the  high-road,  Ues  Cora^ 
already  mentioned.  From  Velletri 
to  Torre  de"  ire  Ponti,  on  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  the  country  is 
pretty;  and  on  a  height,  not  very 
distant  from  the  road,  stands 
Pipemo,  anciently  Privemunif  a 
Volscian  City*. 

Between  Tre  Ponti  (anciently 
Tripontium)  and  Terracina  lie  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  (Palus  Pompti- 
na,)  computed  to  be  about  twenty, 
four  English  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  six  to  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  Appius  Claudius  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
undertook  to  drain  them ;  Cethe- 
gus  and  Caesar  continued  the 
work;  which,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  repaired  by  Ccecilius 
Decius,  at  the  command  of  Theo- 
doric.  Boniface  VIII  was  the 
first  Pope  who  began  to  drain 
these  noxious  swamps.  Martin  V, 
before  his  accession  to  the  Ponti- 
fical Chair,  was  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business  ;  and  succeeded 
wonderfully,  by  making  a  Canal, 
called  Rio-Martino.  The  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Medicis,  and,  after 
them,  Sixtus  V,  made  new  Canajs : 
succeeding  Popes  followed  a  simi- 
lar plan ;  till,  at  length,  Pius  VI 
nearly  accomplished  this  benevo- 
lent work ;  forming  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Via-Appia,  which 
were  long  hidden  under  water,  a 
road  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  in  £urope;  and  draining  the 
swamps  so  judiciously  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  being  cultivated. 
IVench  Engineers  pursued  the 
same  wise  measures  ;  and  Pius 
VII  put  nearly  the  finishing  stroke 
to  this  Herculean  labour;  which 
has  so  essentially  purified  a  tract 


(a)  There  is  a  post-road  from  Velletri  to     nioDS,    called   by  S.  Paul,  Tres  Tabernat), 
Sermonctta  (the  spot,  accordicg  to  soaie  opi-     Case-Nuove,  Piperoo,  Marati,  and  Terra^cioa. 
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ef  country,  whose  ff&bes,  in  ftjrmer 
times,  were  fraught  with  death, 
that  but  little  danger  (eompara- 
•  lively  speaking)  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  travelling  through  it 
now,  exeeptduring  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  thp  com- 
mencement of  September. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  for 
Travellers  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly Invalids,  neither  to  cross  the 
Pontine  Marshes  with  an  empty 
stomach,  nor  tiU  full  half  an  hour 
after  the  sun  has  risen.  The  dew 
which  immediately  precedes  sunset 
should  likewise  be  avwded;  and 
the  inclination  to  sleep,  which  al- 
most every  Traveller  feels,  while 
breathing  this  air,  should  be  stre- 
fMously  resisted :  and  persons 
compelled  to  cross,  previous  to 
sunrise,  or  just  before  sunset, 
should  be  provided  with  a  Uttle- 
stronff  punch,  or  powerful  wine, 
and  drink  it  on  approaching  this 
districf. 

At  one  of  the  western  extre- 
mities of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is 
the  mouth  pf  the  river  Astura ; 
and,  beyond  that,  Capo^  d'Anzio, 
the  ancient  Antium :  at  the  other 
western  extremity  rises  Monte- 
Cmsello,  the  Headland  of  Circae- 
um,  immortalized  by  Homer  ;  and 
beyond  the  Marshes,  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation,  stands  Terracina, 
the  approach  to  which  is  particu- 
larly fine :  it  was  originally  built 
bytheVolsci,  and  called  by  them 
Anxur ;  but  the  Greeks  after- 
wards called  it  Traxina;  whence 
comes  the  modem  name  of  Ter- 
racina. Here  are  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity;  and  per^ 
sons  who  have  two  leisure  hours 
should  inquire  for  the  Cic^one 
always  in  attendance  at  the  Inn, 
and  accompanied  by  him  visit  the 
Cathedral,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  on,  or  near,. the  Site  of  a 

C^)  Antiquarie*  assert,  that  the  rnias  ol 
Theodozic'tf  palace,  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Aaittr,  may  both  }m  trseei  oa  thi»  hiigkt 

MWV^  «6Hli<ltBa> 


Temple  cte^cated  to  ApoIIb.     The 
Portico  of  this  Church  contains  a 
Sarcophagus,  with  sen  Inscription 
in  honour  of  Theodonc-,  fii^t  King 
of  Italy ;  and  the  Baldaeehino  is 
supported  by  four  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns of  Parian  marble,    taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Apollo ;  con- 
siderable  remains  of  which  may 
still  he  traced,  near  the  Cathedral. 
On  the  brow  of  a  lofty  Hill  dbove 
the  Cathedral  are  ruins  caMed  by 
some  persons  Theodorif9  Palace, 
and  by  others,   who  judj^  from 
Virgil's  description,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Anxur :  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  only  vestiges  discernible 
now,  are  the  Subterranean^  Part, 
with  a  low  square  building  above 
it  •».    The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur 
was  erected  by  order  of  the  Consul 
Posthumius,   afbw  the  deigns  of 
Vitruvius  PoHio.    On  the  way  to 
this  spot  stand  the  ancient  PFalle^ 
of  Anxur,  remains  of  RfBservof'r^, 
Tombs,  <J»c. ;  and  here  likewise  is 
a-  magnificent    view    of    Monte- 
Cireello,  and  tlie  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  Inn  at  Terracina"  stands  be- 
yond the  Town,  and  near  the  an- 
cient Port,   made   hy  Antoninus 
Pius ;  which,  though  now  choked 
up  with  mud,  is  well  worth  notice. 
An  endless  variety  of    beautiful 
flowers  and  shrubs  adorn  the  rocks 
beyond  Terracina ;  betwcien  which 
Town  and  a  building  caUed  TOrre 
de*  Conftni,  the  rosS  passes  near 
a  pestiferous  Lake  of  salt-water. 
Torre  de'  Confini  divides  the  Pa- 
trimony of  S.  Peter  from  the  King- 
dom of  Naples;    and  Ave  miles 
beyond  the  entrance  to  the  Neapo- 
litan Territories  is  Fondi,  a  small 
Town  on  the  Via-Appia,   which 
constitutes  its  |mncipai  street :  it 
once  belonged  to  the  Aurunci,  a 
people  of  Latium  ;    and,  in '  the 
year  1534,  suffered  cruelly  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  made»  on« 

(c)  When  «be.  Master  et  this  Ian  ia  a^Mut. 
which  frequently  ocean  daring  the  preva- 
lenea  ef  Mmtf^itUh  t^*  wailbm  An'u^eiril 
mill  iMMaiB^ 
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ni^ht,  by  Harisden  Barbarossa  to 
seize  the  beautiful  Julia  Gronzaga, 
CouBtess-  of  Fondi,  with  a  view  of 
presenting  her  to  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  Julia,  however,  being  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  clamours  of  her 
people  at  tite  approach  of  the 
Turks,  srprang  from  her  bed,  leap- 
ed out  of  window,  and  escaped  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains :  while 
Barbarossa,  being  thus  disappoint- 
ed of  his  prize,  revenged  himself 
by  pillaging  and  destroying  the 
Tovrii,  and  carrying  many  of  its 
inhiilHtaiits  into  slavery.  Consi- 
derable femains  of  Cyclopian  Walls 
raaiy  be  seen  at  Fondi.  The  air 
hertf  W-  unwholesome,  owing  to 
the  ahove-named  Lake. 

Eijght  miles  from  Fondi  stands 
Itrif  a  k.rge  village  also  built  on 
the  Via-Appia,  in  a  country 
abounding  with  vines,  figs,  and 
lentisks,  which  last  produce  gum- 
mastie.  Here  are  remains  of  a 
Cyelopian  Tower.  On  the  right, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Mola,  is  an  ancient  Edifice,  in- 
good  preservation,  supposed  to  be 
the  Cimotapk  of  Cieero,  placed  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  murdered, 
while  endeavoarin^  to  escape  from 
his  enemies.  This  Cenotaph,  a 
stately  memorial  of  the  great  and 
patriotic  Orator  in  eoramemoration 
of  whom  it  was  raised,  consisted 
of  three  stories ;  one  of  which  had 
windows.  The  inside  is  circular ; 
and  has  in  its  centre  a  Column 
extending  from  ihe  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  Edifice.  Molay  the  an- 
cient Formii^,  eight  miles  from 
Itri,  is  approached  by  a  road  com- 
manding beautiful  scenery  ;  and 
contains  an  Hotel  called  La  Villa 
di  Cicerone,  which  is  large,  well 
furnished,  charmingly  situated,  and 
particularly  comfortable  ;  and  in 
its  Gai'den  are  Ruins  of  what  is 
denommated    Villa   Formitmum; 

(rf)  In  order  ta  obtain  aiTietr  of  the  interior 
of  thift  Theatre,  it  is  naoesattry  to  get  out  of 
fmar  earriaftf ,  and  walk  amnd  ta  tiie  baok 
paaai  thaiboiidiagv 


but  probably  that  ViBa  was  more 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  near  the 
Cenotaph  of  Cicero.  Mola  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Gaeta,  found- 
ed,  according  to  Strabo,  by  .a 
Colony  from  Samos,  who  called  it 
Caieta,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
cave shore  :  but  Virgil  says,  it  was 
named  Caieta  by  ^neas,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  Nurse,  who  died  on 
this  spot,  B.C.  1183.  Travellers 
who  have  leisure  would  do  well  to 
employ  a  few  hours  in  seeing 
Gaeta;  which  contains  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  together  with 
some  Antiquities ;  and  is  only  ^\^ 
miles  distant  from  Mda.  The 
Port  of  Gaeta  waa  either  con- 
structed, or  repaired,  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius :  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a  Build- 
ing denominated  Torre  d' Orlando; 
and  supposed  to  be  the  Mausoleum 
of  Munatius  Plancus,  the  Founder 
of  Lyons.  The  Castle  of  Gaeta, 
which  is  very  strong,  was  erected 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Alphonso 
of  Arragon ;  and  the  Walls  of  the 
Town  were  built  by  Charles  V. 
'  The  Cappella  della  Croce,  belong- 
ing to  the  Convento  della  Trinita, 
in  this  Town,  merits  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  high-road.  Six  miles 
from  Mola,  are  considerable  re- 
mains  of  an  Aqueducty  a  Theatre, 
%'c,  ** ;  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Town  of  Mintumee: 
and  close  to  these  ruins  flows  the 
Gari^liano,  anciently  the  Liris ; 
and,  m  former  times,  the  boundary 
of  Latium;  which  is  now  caUed 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  *.  A 
marsh  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
the  spot  to  which  Marius  fled, 
when  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Magistrates  of  Mintumae.  Cross- 
ing the  Garigliano  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  the  road  proceeds  to  S, 
Agata,   pleasantly  '  situated   near 

(tf)  The  whole  country  between  the  Liris 
and  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  appeam  to  hav« 
been,  dozing  tlie  xeigB  of  N«ie»  «aUad  iifiaiflMift 
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Sessa,  a  small  Town,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Sinuessa,  to  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  Walk,  over  a 
magnificent  Bridge,  from  the  inn 
at  S.  Agala.  The  Via-Appia 
passed  t&ough  Sinuessa,  where 
there  are  other  antiquities.  The 
road  from  S.  Agata  to  Capua, 
sixteen  hhIcs  distant,  traverses 
rich  vineyards  and  corn-fields. 
The  approach  to  Capua  is  hand- 
some ;  but  the  modern  Town,  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Voltumo, 
anciently  Vultumus,  and  near  the 
Ruins  called  ancient  Capua,  ap- 
pears, judging  by  the  report  of 
Strabo'and  Florus^  very  unlike 
the  latter :  as,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  ill-built,  dirty,  and  de- 
void of  any  object  particularly 
worth  notice,  except  a  considerable 
number  of  fine  columns  which 
adorn  its  Cathedral,  and  were 
found  among  the  Ruins  called 
ancient  Capua.  The  direct  road 
from  Capua  to  Naples,  a  distance 
of  about  sixteen  miles,  is  one  con- 
tinued garden,  but  affords  np  view 
of  the  Bay,  and  scarce  any  of  the  • 
City«. 

The  Via-Appia  is  usually  kept  in 
excellent  condition  throughout  the 
Ecclesiastical  Territories :  but,  in 
some  places,  between  Capua  and 
Naples,  no  care  has  been  lately 
taken  tp  supply  the  decayed  stones, 
and  fix  those  which  are  loosened, 

.  (/)  These  Authors  describe  Capua  as  par- 
ticularly magnificent.  Strabo  sap,  it  derived 
its  name  from  Caput,  because  it  was  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  world  ;  and  Florus  ranks  it 
with  Rome  and  Carthage. 

(^r)  Between  Capua  and  Naples,  in  the 
town  of  Aversa,  there  is  an  excellent  Lunatic 
Asylum,  founded  by  Murat,  and  called  The 
JMaddalena:  this  Kdilice,  which  is  spacious 
and  elegantly  clean,  has  belonging  to  it  a 
large  garden  and  a  handsome  church:  and 
that  persons  who  are  sent  to  this  Asylum  may 
be  pleased  with  its  outward  appearance,  the 
grates  of  every  window  are  shaped  and  paint- 
ed to  represent  flower-pots  filled  with  flowers. 
The  attendance  here  is  particularly  good; 
and  the  utmost  gentleness  and  indulgence  are 
practised  toward  the  patients ;  each  of  whom 
pays  fifteen  ducats  per  month  ;  for  which  sum 
they  live  comfortably.  The  Maddalena  ac- 
commodates tive  hundred  patients. 
{h)    i?rom  the  ruins  denominated  ancieAt 


in  the  ancient  pavement :  and  &is 
circumstance,   added  to   the  want 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  at  the 
Post-house  at  Capua,  (the   only 
Inn  that  Town  contains.)   tempts 
many  Travellers    to  take    a   cir- 
cuitous route,    by  going   thence, 
through  Caserta  to  Naples :  as  the 
additional    distance  is  less    than 
four  miles,  the  road  exceDent,  and 
the  Post-house  at  Caserta  a  very 
tolerable  inn.    Besides  which,  per- 
sons who  go  this  way  have  the 
advantage  of   seeing    an   ancient 
Gate,  and  a  small  Amphitheatre^ 
supposed,  by  "antiquaries,   to  be 
remains  of  ancient  Capun,    The 
Gate   is   particularly  interesting; 
enough  having  escaped  the  ravages 
of  Time  to  prove  it  was  a  Double 
Entrance,  hke  the  Carmental  Gate 
at  Rome,  (already  mentioned,)  and 
ornamented  with  statues  of  protect- 
ing deities,  the  Niches  for  which  are 
still  visible.    The  Amphitheatre  is 
close  to  the  road ;  and  the  exterior 
Wall,  the  colossal  Busts  on  the 
Jcey- stones  of  the  arches,  the  three 
Corridors,  the  four  principal  En- 
trances, the  Dechvity  for  the  Seats, 
the  Staircases,  and  Arena,  are  all 
di'scoverable.       Admitting    these 
Ruins  to  have  been  part  of  ancient 
Capua,  that  Town  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  modem  Capua,  be- 
tween the   rivers  Vultumus  and 
Clanius  **. 

Capua,  to  Caserta,  the  distance  is  computed 
to  be  about  four  Neapolitan  miles;  and  from 
Caserta  to  Naples  the  distance  is  precisely 
thirteen  Neapolitan  miles. 

The  whole  road  from  Rome  to  Capna  is 
excellent,  except  between  Albano  and  Gen- 
zano,  where  no  care  has  been  lately  taken  to 
restore  the  ancient  pavement.  The  best  Inns 
on  this  road  are — at  Albano,  The  Europm 
already  named,  which  is  very  comfortable — 
at  Velletri,  The  Alberao  nuovo.  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  already  named,  and  likewise  very 
comfortable— at  Terracina,  The  Post-house^ 
which  contains  good  accommodations,  and 
is  improved  of  late — at  Mola,  The  Cicerone, 
already  named — and  at  S.  Agata,  Th^  Fost- 
houscj  which  is  somewhat  more  comfortable 
than  it  used  to  be.  Persons  who  stop  to 
dine  on  the  Pontine  Marshes  Jind  cleaner 
rooms  and  a  better  larder  at  a  8mall  Public 
House  nearly  opposite  to  the  Bra^whi-Villa, 
than   at  'ire  Fonti,    or  Me^sa,   the  ancieat 
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-  Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  seems, 
at  first   sight,    to  be  universally 
considered  as  the  most  captivating 
City  of  Italy;    owing  to  its  im- 
mense    number    of    inhabitants, 
magnificent   quay,    and  beautiful 
situation :    this    first    impression, 
however,    sometimes   wears    off; 
insomuch  that  scientific  Travellers 
frequently  prefer  the  splendid  ar- 
chitecture and  solemn  grandeur  of 
Rome  to  all  the  animating  gaiety 
of  Naples.     This  latter  City  is  so 
ancient  that  it  seems  scarce  pos- 
sible to  pierce  through  the  clouds 
of   obscurity    which    envelop   its 
origin :  Tradition,  however,  reports 
that  it  was  founded  by  an  Argo- 
naut, thirteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  afterwards 
peopled   and   enriched  by  Greek 
colonies    from '  Rhodes,    Athens, 
and   Chalcis.      It   anciently  bore 
the  name  of  Partheriope;  an  ap- 
pellation bestowed  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians,   in    consequence    of    its 
charming   situation.     Near  Par- 
thenope  stood  another  City,  called 
PaleopoliSy  from  being  so  old  that 
its   origin  was  ascribed  to  Her- 
cules :  and  when  Parthenope  was 
destroyed    by  her  jealous  neigh- 
bours, the  people  of  Cumae,   and 
afterwards  rebuilt  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle,  the  new  City  was  called 
Neapolis,  to  distinguish  it   from 
the  old  one,  called  Paleopolis ;  till, 
at  length,  both  were  joined  toge- 
ther by  Augustus.    Naples,  how- 
ever,   still  retained   her  Grecian 
manners,  customs,  and  language ; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  re- 
tains them,  in  several  parts  of  her 
territories.    This  City  is  built  on 
the  acclivity  of  a  tufo  mountain, 
at  the  brink  of  a  Bay  near  thirty 
miles  in  diameter  (called,  by  the 
ancients,  Crater  Sinus,)  and  shel- 
tered on  the  right  by  the  Promon- 
tory of  Miseno,  and  on  the  left 
by  that  of  Sorrento :    while  the 
lofty  Island  of   Capri,  rising  in 


its   centre,    acts  like  a  gigantic 
Mole  to  break  the  force  of   its 
waves.  Nothing  can  be  more  mag- 
nificent than  the  City  of  Naples 
when  viewed  fi-om  this  B  ay,  whence 
all  its  buil4ings  present  themselves 
to  view,    rising   in   the  form   of 
an  amphitheatre,  till  crowned  by 
the    sombre   castle   of  S.  Elmo. 
Stretching  to  the  Promontory  of 
Sorrento,  on  one  side,  lie  Portici, 
Resina,    Torre  del  Greco,    Torre 
del  Annunziata,  Vesuvius,  Pom- 
peii, Castel-a-mare,  and  Vico  ;  and  / 
extending  to  the  Promontory  of 
Miseno,   on  the  other,   Pozzuoli,.  . 
Nisida,    and  Baia.    The  Bay  of 
Naples  was  once  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  present ;  as  appears  fi*ora 
the  situation  of  two  ancient  Light- 
houses ;  both  of  which  now,  are 
actually  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 
Ruins   of  the  most  ancient  may 
be   seen   behind    the    Church    of 
S.  Onofrio  de'Vecchi;  the  other 
stood  on  the  site  of  GesiVNuovo, 
Naples  is  nine  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence;    and  contains    about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants :  but  the  only  parts  of  this 
City  calculated  to  arrest  the   at- 
tention   of    Foreigners    are    the 
Strada-Toledo,  the  Largo  del  Pa- 
lazzo, Santa  Lucia,  the  Platamone, 
commonly  called  Chiatamone,  and 
the  Chiaja,  which  comprehends  a 
public   Garden,    called  the   Villa 
Keale,  and  considerably  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length;  extending; 
on  [the  margin  of  the  Bay,  from 
the  Chiatamone  toward  the  Grotto 
of   Posilipo.       This    Garden    is 
ornamented  with  luxuriant  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  modem  sta- 
tues ;    and  here  once    stood  the 
celebrated  antique  Group,  called 
II  Toro  Famese,  now  removed  to 
the  Studii :  a  change  equally  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Garden  and 
the  Group  ;  which  last,  being  evi- 
dently   calculated   to    adorn   the 
centre  of  a  spacious  open  court. 


Station,  Ad  Medias,  or  Half*way  House ;  and     if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  an  anoient  Mil<» 
where,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ion,     liary,  bearing  an  Inscription. 
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loses  haJf  its  effect  in  an  inclosed 
gallery.  The  Basin  of  a  Fountain 
(found  at  Peestum,  and  thence 
fransported  to  Salerno)  has  been 
recently  conveyed  to  the  Villa 
Reale,  and  placed  there,  on  tlie 
backs  of  four  modern  'statues  of 
Lions,  as  a  substitute  fca*  the  Toro 
Farnese. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest 
at  Naples  are  the  following: — 

Studii  Publici.  This  Univer- 
sity was  erected  by  the  Viceroy 
Ferdinando  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count 
de  Lemos,  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  M.  G.  Fontana ;  and 
opened  in  1616,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Castro,  son  and  successor  to  the 
Count.  During  1790,  Ferdinando  I 
removed  the  University  to  the 
Convent  of  Gesii-Veccnio ;  and 
converted  the  Edifice  built  by  the 
Count  de  Lemos  into  a  Koyal 
Museum;  which  is  now  enricned 
with  the  antiquities  found  at  Min- 
turnae,  ancient  Capua,  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabise,  Nuceria, 
and  Paestum;  together  with  the 
collection  of  Paintings  once  placed 
in  the  Palace  of  Capo  di  Monte  : 
and  this  Museum,  to  which  his 
late  Neapolitan  Majesty  gave  the 
name  of  BorbonicOy  may  now  be 
considered  as  the  finest  in  Europe, 


First  Divman  of  ike  GaMery 
qf  ancient  Sculpkire,  No.  14,  a 
Lustral  Basin  from  Pompeii — 15, 
Bust  of  Ptolemy- Soter  —  16»  a 
Warrior  seated— 18,  a  Gladiator i 
—20,  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  a 
Roman  Warrior— 22,  a  Sportsman 
—24,  Pyrrhus,  from  Herculaneum 

—  25,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
when  young — 26,  Group  of  two 
Men  cutting  up  a  Wild-boar — 27, 
Bust  of  a  Female— 28,  an  Auazon 
on  Horseback  —  34),  a  wounded 
Gladiator!— 32,  a  Wrestler^  from 
Herculaneum  —  35,  a  Wrestl«:, 
restored  as  a  Gladiator  I !— 36,  an* 
otber  Wrestler,  restored  as  a  Gla- 
diator!— 37,  a  Statue  Qf  Tibtt-ius 

—  38,  Bust  of  Galliwus!  — 39» 
Jove,  in  terra-cotta,  from  Pompeii !    i 

—  42,  a  young  Romam  Lady,  from 
Herculaneum —  44,  Marcus  No- 
nius Balbus,  Proconsul  and  Patron 
of  Herculaneum  -^  45»  a  dead 
Amazon — 47,  a  Daughter  of  M. 
N.  Balbus,  from  Herculaneum !  ^ 
-—49,  the  Mother  of  Balbus,  from 
Herculaneum  ^  — 5  2,  another  of  the 
Balbi-famDy!*— -and  54,  M.N. 
Balbus,  both  from  Herculaneum 
— 56,aBust™  —  57,a  young  Lady, 
probably  one  of  the  Balbi-faiaily, 
from  Herculaneum — 58,. Bust  of 
a  Philosopher— 59,  Juno,  m-terreh 


with  respect  to  Grecian  antiquities,  /cotta,  from  Pompeii ! 
The  Quadrangle  contains  a  Co-^     Secmd  division  of  the  Galletf. 


lossal  Statue  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus— ditto,  of  Flora— ditto,  of  the 
Genius  of  Rome— and  ditto,  of 
Urania,  reported  to  have  been  found 
in  Pompey's  Theatre  at  Rome: 
and  the  Staircase  is  ornamented 
with  a  Lion  in  Carrara  marble,  and 
two  Statues  in  Greek  marble,  taken 
from  Herculaneum.  Surrounding 
the  Quadrangle  are  the  Drawing 
Schools,  and  the  Apartments  ap- 
propriated to  antique  Statues,  &c. 

(0  This  Statue  was  found  in  the  Theatre 
at  HercTiIaneam  ;  and  the  hair  seems  to  have 
been  orig^ioaUy  g^lt, 

(k)  Likewise  iouad  in  the  Theatre  at  Uer- 
cblaneum. 

(0  Probably  a  dapUoat©  of  the  Statue 
numbered  47. 


62,  an  Fquestrian  Statue  of  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  jun.,  in  Greek 
marble  from  Herculaneum »!!!!— 

63,  ditto,  of  Marcus  ^onius  Bal- 
bus, sen.,  likewise  taken  from 
Herculaneum;  but,  being  foimd 
in  a  mutilated  state,  it  has  been 
restored ! !  I— 67,  Group  of  Apollo 
with  a  Swanl!— 68,  Small  Statue 
of  Jupiter-Serapis,  found  in  his 
Temple  at  Pozzuoli!- 70,  Group 
of  Gsmymede  and  the  Eagle!  — 

(ir)  This  Bust  is  supposed  to  represent 
Sylla  ;  it  resembles  the  Kicperor  Napoleon. 

(n)  Resting  against  the  Wall,  in  this  part 
Qf  the  Gallery,  are  beanitffnl  Mosaic  -Pictttresj 
one  of  which,  representing  Festoons  of  riband, 
is  simiJUur  to  some  ofiUpoMiL'«  Ajnfaeaqves. 
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7f ,  Bust  of  the  Indian  Baodiiis— 
79,  ditto,  from  H^rculaneum — 81, 
Small  Statue  of  a  Priestess,  from 
Herculaneum— 82,  Minerva — 83, 
Small  Statue  of  a  Priestess  of 
Diana,  from  Herculaneum  —  84, 
Bust  of  Minerva  I  —  86,  Ceres  — 
87,  Bust  of  Minerva,  from  Hercu- 
laneum— 92,  ApoUino,  from  ditto 
— 95,  Statue  of  -^sculapius ! — 97, 
Group  of  Bacchus  and  Cupid  ! ! — 
S8,  Group  of  Venus  victorious, 
and  Cupid,  from  ancient  Capua  t 
— 9»,  Bust  of  Cybele,  from  Her- 
culaneum— 100,  Juno ! — 1 01 ,  Bust 
of  Minerva,  from  Herculaneum — 
103,'  Grpnp  of  Faunus  and  the 
Infant  Bacijhus! !  — 107,  Bust  of 
the  Indian  Bacchus — 109,  Bust  of 
Jove — 110,  Diana- Euciiera — 118, 
Minerva!!— 120,  Bacchus— 122, 
Euterpe. 

Third  division  of  the  Gallery. 

123,  a  Lustral  Basin,  found  m 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii !  — 

124,  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Ne- 
ro, seated  ** ! ! ! — 1 25,  another  Lus^ 
tral  Basin,  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  at  Pompeii!  — 127,  Bust  of 
Nerva— 128,  Drusus,  from  Pom- 
peii—130,  the  Father  of  Trajan— 

131,  Bust  of  Septimius  Severus-^- 

132,  Antonia  the  younger  — 133, 
Bust  of  Galba— 134,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Titus!— 138,  Trajan's  Sister— 
139,  Bust  of  Adrian— 142,  Colos- 
sal Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius !— 148, 
Tiberius— 149,  Bust  of  Pupienus! 
—  150,  Bust  of  Caracalla— 151, 
Tiberius  — 153,  Colossal  Statue  of 
Claudius  seated,  from  Hercula- 
neum!—156,  Trajan,  from  Min- 
tum« ! !  —  158,  Bust  of  Liwius 
Verus— 159,  Statue  of  ditto!  — 
160,  Bust  of  Probus!— 162,  Ca- 
ligula, frdm  Minturnse!-  165,  a 
magnificent  porphyry  Basin,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  the 

(o)  A^rrippina  seems  to  be  represented  at 
the  moiiieot  when  told,  that  her  anoatural 
son  dooms  Iver  H>  death.  The  mild,  pathetic, 
deep  despair,  expressed  throughout  (he  whole 
of  this  enarmiBf^  Statue,  proves  that  Sculp- 
tun,  vlien.  carried  to  its  utmost  height  of 
excellence,  can  moye  the^pawtiQiu  e?M  BKife 


Lustral  Vase  in  a  Tonple,  dedi- 
cated to -<EsculapiusP— 166,  Co- 
lossal Bust  of  Caesar!- 168,  Sta- 
tue of  ditto— 170,  Bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius— 171,  Statue  of  ditto  !— 
•  172,  Bust  of  Adrian— 174,  Lucius 
Verus!— 177,  Colossal  Statue  of 
Augustus,  seated,  from  Hercula- 
neum!—178,  Bust  of  Caracalla! 
-180,  Livia,  from  Pompeii! 

The  open  Court,  adjoining  to  the 
Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture,  con- 
tains various  Antiquities ;  among 
which  are  several  Statues,  found 
in  Herculaneum;  Corn-mills  of 
lava,  which  were  brought  from 
Pompeii ;  a  Machine  for  bruis- 
ing olives,  in  order  to  make 
oil,  (also  of  lava,  and  brought 
from  Pompeii,)  together  with 
Diotse  of  creta-cotta  and  terra- 
cotta. 

Hall  of  Flora.  208,  Colossal 
Statue  of  Flora,  found  in  Cara^ 
calla's  Baths  at  Rome ! ! ! !  (Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions  this  chpfr. 
dcBUvre  of  the  Grecian  chisel  does 
not  represent  Flora,  but  Hope,  cm- 
one  of  the  Muses.)  —  209,  the 
Torso  Farnese,  attributed  to  Phi- 
dias, and  supposed  to  have  repre- 
sented Bacchus  ! ! !— 21 0,  a  Basso^ 
rilievo  representing  Bacchus  in- 
toxicated!—^211,  Fragment,  from 
ancient  Capua,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Psyche ;  and  attributed  to  . 
Praxiteles!!! — 214,  a  Basso-ri- 
lievo  representing  Orpheus,  Eu- 
rydice,  and  Mercury;  and  sup^ 
posed  to  be  very  ancient  Grecian 
sculpture  —  215,  a  Basso-Hlievo 
from  Herculaneum ! — 216,  Bassi- 
rilievi,  one  of  which  represents 
Scylla,  the  famous  Promontory  of 
Calabria— 217,  Torso  of  a  Boy  !— 
218,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing 
Helen,  Venus,  Cupid,  Paris,  and 
Suada ! 

than  the  finest  poetrjr. 

(^p)  It  resembles,  in  shape,  the  Basin  of  the 
Fountain  recently  discovered  in  the  hiblfes 
Baths  at  Pompeii:  and  its  size  so  much  sur- 
passes the  usual  dimeniiioiis  of  Lnstral  Basins, 
that  it  more  probably  belonged  lio  ow  Of  tbe 
woient  public  Baths  at  ilom«. 
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Hcdl  of  Apollo.  220,  A  Colossal 
porphyry  Statue  of  Apollo  in  his 
theatrical  dress! — 221,  a  Lustral 
Vase  of  rosso  antico,from  Pompeii 
—222,  ditto— 224,  Isis— 228  and. 
229,  a  Group  representing  a  Phry- 
gian Slave  and  a  Tiger — 232,  Apol- 
lo ! — 235  and  236,  a  Group  repre- 
senting a  Phrygian  Slave  and  a  Ti- 
ger— 238,  a  Goat,  in  rosso  antico, 
from  Pompeii — 239,  Bust  of  Mar- 
cus Aurehus! — 241,  Bust  of  An- 
nius  Verus— 245,  Diana  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  oriental  alabaster  and 
bronze  ! — 249,  a  Lustral  Basin, 
from  Pompeii — 252,  Small  Statue 
of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico — 255 
and  256,  a  Lustral  Basin,  from 
Pompeii — 259,  Bust  of  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  from  Herculaneum ! 

Hall  of  the  Muses.  264,  a  large 
and  beautiful  Vase  of  Greek  mar- 
ble, adorned  with  Bassi-riliem,  re- 
lative to  the  Education  of  Bacchus, 
and  according  to  the  Inscription 
•it  bears,  executed  by  Salpion,  an 
Athenian  sculptor  i — 268,  Clio, 
from  Herculaneum  —  269,  Small 
Statue  in  terra-cotta,  representing 
an  Actor  masked,  and  dressed  for 
the  stage,  from  Pompeii! — 270, 
Terpischore,  from  Herculaneum  I 
— 271,  Mnemosyne,  from  ditto! — 
272,  Apollo  seated— 273,  Miner- 
va!— 274,  Melpomene,  from  Her- 
culaneum!— 275,  Small  Statue  in 
ierra-cotta  of  an  Actress,  masked 
and  dressed  for  the  stage,  from 
Pompeii !— 276,  Erato,  from  Her- 
culaneum—  281,  Urania,  from 
ditto  J — 283,  Basso-rilievo,  vfith 
Seven  Female  Figures,  from 
Herculaneum  —  284,  Calliope  I  — 
285,  Euterpe  !— and  289,  Thalia ; 
all  three  from  Herculaneum — 230, 
a  Small  Statue  of  Apollo,  from 
Pompeii! — 291,  Basso-rilievoj  re- 
presenting  Four  Figures  I ! — 292, 
Polyhymnia ! 

iJall  oftheFenttses.  295,  Adonis, 
from  ancient  Capua! — 297,  Statue 

X?)  This  Vaae  (which  was  found  at  Galita, 
JHiere  It  senred  as  the  Baptismal  Font  of  the 
Catkedjcal,  tOl  removed  thence,  to  enrich  the 


of  Venus  Genitrixt !— ^03,  Cu- 
pid, supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
Copjr  of  the  celebrated  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles— 304,  Group  of  Venus 
and  Cupid — 306,  Group  of  a  Child 
and  a  Goose,  from  Pompeii  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Copy  of  a  cele- 
brated Group,  in  bronze,  by  a 
Carthaginian  sculptor — 307,  the 
Marine  Venus!  —  314,  a  Small 
Statue  of  Venus  seated,  from  Pom- 
peii!— 317,  Bacchus,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Hermaphrodite! 

Hall  of  Jupiter.  321,  a  Lustral 
Basin,  from  Herculaneum — 322,  a 
Herma,  from  Herculaneum — 323, 
Herma  of  Euripides,  from  ditto — 
325,  Bust  of  Marius — 329,  Jupi- 
ter-Stator  seated,  from  Cuma! — 

334,  Bust    of  Marcus  Brutus— 

335,  Herma  of  Homer!— *336, 
Herma  of  Socrates. 

Hall  of  Atlas.  337,  Attas  sup- 
porting the  Celestial  Globe— 338, 
and  339,  two  Lustral  Basins,  from 
Pompeii! — ^342,  Bust  of  Antis- 
thenes  ! — 343,  Homer,  from  Her- 
culaneum !  —  344,  Bust  of  -^s- 
chines,  from  ditto! --34 5,  Bust  of 
Periander,  from  ditto! — 346,  Bust 
of  Socrates — 347,  Bust  of  Euripides 
— 348,  Bust  of  Lycui-gus — 349, 
Sylla,  from  Herculaneum — 351, 
Bust  of  Solon— 353,  Bust  of  Zeno, 
from  Herculaneum— 354,  Bust  of 
Anacreon  —  355,  a  Philosopher, 
from  Herculaneum!! — 356,  Bust 
of  Demosthenes,  from  ditto— -361, 
Bust  of  Zeno — 362,  Statue  sup- 
posed to  represent  Niobe — 363, 
Bust  of  Herodotus— 364,  Bust  of 
Lysias — 365,  same  subject! — 366^ 
Biflst  of  Euripides— 367,  Bust  of 
Sophocles — 368,  Small  Statue  of 
Cicero,  from  Herculaneum — 369, 
Bust  of  Cameades  I — 370,  Bust  of 
Plato,  from  Herculaneum — 371, 
Bust  of  Posidonius ! ! — 374,  Aris- 
tides,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and 
one  of  the  very  finest  master- 
pieces of  the  Grecian  chisel!!!! 

Mttseo-Borbonico)  is  supposed  to  hare  beei' 
originally  the  Lustral  Vase  ia  the  Temple  d 
Bacchus  at  Forraiv. 
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— 375,  Bust  of  Socrates,  from  Her- 
culaneum. 

Hall  of  Antinous.  378,  Anti- 
nous  ! !  ^379,  Vase  ornamented 
with  Bassi-rilievi  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  from  Herculaneum! — 381, 
and  382,  Candelabra— 383,  Herma 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides — 
384,  a  large  and  splendid  Vase — 
388,  a  Consul,  from  Pompeii — 389, 
Bust  of  a  Vestal ! — 390,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  Aratus! — 393, 
Bust  supposed  to  represent  the  In- 
^an Bacchus! — 394, Bust  of  Sene- 
ca— 396,  Bust  of  Cicero,  from  Her- 
culaneum— 397,  Statue  of  Abun- 
dance, from  Pompeii — 398,  Bust 
of  Claudius  Marcellus — 399,  Bust 
of  Juba  the  younger— 400,  Bust 
of  a  laughing  Faun— 4  02,  ditto  ! — 
403,  Bust  of  a  Philosopher!— 404, 
Bust  of  Vespasian— 405,  Colossal 
Bust  of  a  young  Hercules — 4  It), 
ditto,  of  Alexander ! — 4 1 2,  Bust  of 
Jupiter,  from  Pompeii— 414,  Co- 
lossal Bust  of  Juno!— 419,  ditto! 
—425,  Bust  of  L.  C.  Lentulus  — 
426,  Bust  of  Agrippina  the  elder— 
430,  Bust  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Terence,  from  Herculaneum 
—431,  Bust  of  Plato,  from  Hercu- 
laneum ;  unfinished — 435,  Bust 
of  Varro— 436,  a  Sibyl  f— 437, 
Bust  of  Homer ! !    . 

Cabinet.  440,  Hermaphrodite- 
Paun!!— 441,  Group  of  a  Love 
and  a  Dolphin— 442,  a  Statue  at-  . 
tributed  to  Praxiteles,  and  called 
"  F'enug  Callipige,  the  Rival  of 
the  Venus  de'  Medici :"  there  is, 
however,  an  unpleasant  expression 
in  the  countenance  of  the  Venus 
Callipige,  from  which  the  Venus 
de*  Medici  is  exempt !  ! ! — 445, 
Small  Statue  of  Bacchus,  found 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii— 
446,  Venus,  from  Pompeii — 447, 
Small  Statue  of  Ceres,  from  ditto 
—455,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
from  Herculaneum— 457,  Small 
Statue  of  Silenus  seated,  from 
Herculauemn  1—461,  Small  Statue 
ofMoschus  seated— 473,  Bust  of  a 
Lady,   from   Herculaneum— 479, 


Small  Statue  of  a  Faun,  from 
ditto— ^81,  Small  Statue  of  a  Phi- 
losopher seated— 487,  Small  Statue 
of  Venus,  found  at  Ppmpeii-in  two 
pieces,  with  gilding  on  the  hair, 
and  the  drapery  coloured!— 491, 
Small  Statue  of  a  Female,  ele- 
gantly draped. 

This  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculp- 
ture likewise  contains  Columns  of 
precious  marbles,  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii,  and  other  parts 
of  Magna  Graecia;  and  near  the 
open  Court  adjoining  the  second 
division  of  the  Gallery,  the  Statue 
of  the  Priestess  Eumachia,  from 
Pompeii,  has  been  recently  placed. 
In  the  open  Court  are  the  Mea- 
sures of  Capacity,  found  at  Pom- 
peii ;  and  a  small  perpetual  Al- 
manach  of  marble ;  Corn-mills  of 
lava  ;  a  Machine  of  lava  for  bruis- 
ing olives,  in  order  to  extract 
oil ;  together  with  Diotse,  ^c,  all 
brought  from  Pompeii. 

Gallery  of  the  Toro  Famese, 
497,  the  Toro  Famese.  This  cele- 
brated Group  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Rhodes  to  Home ;  * 
but  removed  thence  to  Naples, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Dirce  bound,  with  the  hair  of 
her  head,  to  the  horns  of  a  Bull, 
by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  Sons 
of  Lycus,  King  .of  Thebes ;  and 
their  Mother,  Antiope,  command- 
ing them  to  detain  the  Bull,  and 
set  Dirce  free.  Antiquaries  are  of 
opinion  that  this  Group  was  form- 
ed from  one  solid  block  of  marble, 
by  two  Rhodian  artists,  ApoUo- 
nius  and  Tauriscus,  about  two  • 
hundred  years  before  the  Christiaii 
era.  It  was  found,  cruelly  muti- 
lated, in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  restored  by  Battista  Bianchi, 
of  Milan.  The  head  of  the  Bull, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of 
Dirce,  are  modem :  the  trunks 
alone  of  the  figures  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  (one  leg  excepted)  are 
antique ;  but  the  Statues  of  Antiope, 
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knd  the  Youth  seated,  are  nearfy 
in  Iheir  original  state ! ! !— 498,  the 
colossal  Hercules  of  Glycon,  found 
at  Rome,  in  the  Baths  of  Caracal- 
la,  and  one  of  the  finest  Statues 
extant:  it  represents  Hercules  pre- 
vious to  his  deification! ! ! ! — 499, 


larly  fttmons — 57,  txsd  58,  two 
alabaster  Vases,  very,  valuable  on 
jLCCOunt  of  the  Hieroglypliics  they 
exhibit.— T^tVrf  Armotre,  298.  a 
Vase  found  at  Paestum — 307,  a 
Vase  found  at  Paestum — 72,  Torso 
of  an    Egyptian  Statue    c*ai^ 


demi-€olossal  SUtue  of  Tiberius—    with  Hieroglyphics  !—i^r/A  At- 


500,  Statue  of  Commodus. 

Ancient  Inscriptions  are  to  be 
placed  round  the  walls  of  this 
newly- opened  Gallery. 

Apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
containing  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
and  Osdan  '  Antiquities.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  ^Ae  Egyptian 
Antiquities  are— 3,  a  Sepulchral 
Monument  of  blue  granite,  oina- 
inented  with  twenty-two  Figures, 
and  charged  wilh  Hieroglyphics ! 
—4,  a  Fragment  of  a  Sarcophagus 
of  black  granite— 7,  a  Column  of 


^. ^ 7, 

Egyptian  marble,  surmounted  by    alabaster  Vases^  containing  odori- 
an  Ibis,  with  the  head  and  feet  of    terous     gam.— Seventh   Armoire. 


bronze,  found  in  Pompeii — 11,  a 
small  Statue  of  Isis  with  gilt  dra- 
pery; found  in  her  Temple  at 
{*ompeii,  and  mentioned  by  Winck- 
,  elmann! — 16,  an  Isiaic  Table,  also 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii — 17,  an  Harpocratic  Ta- 
ble!— 20,  Bust  of  an  Egyptian 
F^iest,  in  basalt. — First  Armoire, 
36,  Fragment  of  an  alabaster  Vase 
for  preserving  odoriferous  gum — 
38,  Fragment  of  an  Harpocratic 
Table — 41,  VaSe  of  terra-cotta, 
containing  the  Mummy  of  a  Bird, 
and  found  near  Memphis. — Second 
Armoire.  Bronzes.  239,  Isis  and 
Orus — 240,  a  Sistrum,  from  Pom- 
peii— 246,  Idem— 247,  Fragment 
of  the.  Figure  of  Harpocrates — 
252,  Harpocrates  seated  on  a 
throne — 254,  a  square  Throne,  for 
an  Idol — 259,  Statue  of  Serapis 
seated — 261,  a  Group  of  Egyptian 
Idols — 267,  Fragment  of  a  Statue 
of  Osiris — 269,  Statue  of  Isis — 
52,  an  alabaster  Vase  containing 
odoriferous  gum,  supposed  to  be 
that  for  whidi  Egypt  was  particu- 


motre.  Prom  3 1 5 ,  to  420,  Amulets 
in  porcelain  of  various  colours, 
with  Hieroglyphics— 88,  a  rare  and 
valuable  PVagment  of  Papyrus — 
91,  a  small  Egyptian  Figurt  of 
porcelain,  found  at  Pompeii  in  the 
Temple  of  Isis— 95,  and  99,  small 
Egyptian  Idols,  found  at  Ptompeii. 
—Fifth  Armoire.  120,  a  Pasto- 
phorus,  or  Egyptian  Priest;  kneel- 
mg!  —  SiatH  Armoire.  .  5C8,  a 
well-preservtd  Vase  for  perfumes 
—  513,  an  ivory  Basso  rilievo, 
found  in  Egypt— 141,    and   142, 


Bronzes.  551,  a  Sistrom  orna- 
mented with- the  figure. of  a  Cat, 
from  Pompeii — 554,  small  Statue 
of  Harpocrates — 555,  a  Sistrum, 
from  rompeii  —  557,  Statue  of 
Osiris — 559,  Group  of  Tsis  and 
Orus — 565,  Statue  of  Apis — 572, 
small  Figure  of  an  Egvptian  Priest 
—583,  Statue  of  Apis,  charged 
with  Hierogivphics— 605,  a  Cat— 
615,  Isis  enthroned  with  Orus— 
617,  a  Cat  and  Kittens.— Eighth 
Armoire.  Bronzes.  624,  an  Egyp- 
tian Priest  kneeling  —  634,  an 
Egyptian  Idol,  probably  Anubis— 
188,  a  Column,  surmounted  by  an 
Ibis,  with  the  head  and  ffeet  of 
bronze,  found  in  Pompeii. 

This  Collection  contains  well- 
preserved  Mummies  of  the  human 
species,  in  painted  cases  of  syca- 
more wood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Etruscan  Antiquities  are— 1, 
a  Sacrificial  Table,  exhibiting  Os- 
cian  Cliaracters,  firom  Hercula- 
neum— 4,  a  bronze  Patera,  for 
libations — 5,    a    portable   bronze 


(r)  The  Oaci, »  people  supposed  to  haye  assistrd  Turnus  against  Mmu,  oimm  ishabittd 
Hercolaneum  and  FompelL 
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Altaf-T-6,    a   concave   Paterii  ih 
bronze — 12,  a  Statue  of  Minerva, 
represented  as  combating  against 
the  Giants  of  Phlegra :  it  was  found* 
in  Herculaneum,  with  the  hair  ^It 
-;-21,  a  Small  Statue  of  Diana, 
likewise  found  in  Herculaneum :  it 
was  idmost  entirely  gilt ;  and  the 
drapery   is    much-  admired  !—23, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler  restored  ais  a 
Oladiator !— 2i,  Statue  of  a  Gladia- 
tor !  it  has  been  restored ;  and  the 
countenance  resembles  that  of  Me- 
lea^r— The  three  last-named  Sta- 
taes  are  noticed  by  Winckelmann— 
2<>,  a  Bas^-rilievo  "found  at  Nola, 
and  irepresentine;  tJiysses  in  repose 
— 3S,  Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes, 
from  Hwculaneum !— 56,  Bust  of  a 
Youth,  In  bronze,  from  Hercula- 
neum.     This  apartment  likewise 
tjotitains  Etruscan  and  Oscian  In- 
scriptions, found  in  Herculaneum 
atid    Pompeii  —  beautiful     Small 
Vases,    Lachrymatories,  and  In- 
cense Bottles^ — a  Wine-Cup  — a 
Vase  painted  In  the  Eiruscan  style, 
TLtid  supposed  to  represent,  on  one 
side,    Hylonome,    the    Favourite 
of  the  Centaur  Cyllanis ;  and,  on 
the    other,    Theseus     combating 
with  a  Centaur— a  very  large  Vase 
with  black  figures   on   a  yellow 
'^bund;    they  represent,   on  one 
side,  Jtlneas  carrymg  Anchises  on 
his  shoulders,  Creusa,  Achates,  <J-c. 
atid,  on  the  other  side,  one  of  the 
Festivals  which  were  called  Nycte- 
lia,  and  celebrated  on  Mount  Cithae- 
ron,  in  honour  of  Bacchus.    This 
^ase  was  found  at  Nola— another 
Va!fe>  fctipposed  to  be  Etruscan,  with 
paintings  which  represent  the  Story 
of  Achilles   disguised   in  femafe 
attire  at  the  Court  of  Licomedes. 

Apartment,  an  the  ground-floor ^ 
containingBronsse  Sculpture,  Num- 
bers 3,  and  4,  Statues  of  Deer — 5, 
(from  Herculatieum)  a  drunkeh 
Fauti,  reposing  on  a  skin  of  wine  1 
— 8,  a  Horse,  being  one  of  the  four 
vdiich  brnamented  the  Theatre  in 
Herculaneum  1 1-^7 ,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Mercury  seated !  I — 8»  (from 


Pompeii)  a  lai^  Caldron,  used  Jjjr 
the  Ancients  in  dyeing  cloth — 9, 
(tVom  Pompeii)  ApoUo-Pythius  ?— 
.1 0,(from  Pompeii)  another  Caldron, 
used  by  dyers — 12,  (found  near  the 
Theatre  in  Herculaneum)  ah  Ac- 
tress, probably  a  portrait:  it  has 
glass  eyes — 14,  (from  HercuU- 
neum)  Bust  of  a  Warrior — itS, 
(irom  Herculaneum)  a  Dancer, 
with  glass  eyes — 16,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Bust  of  Ptolemy-Philo- 
metor,  with  glass  eyes — 17,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Caius  Cae- 
sar, ill  restored — 18,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) an  Actress,  with  glaisjt. 
ares  —  1^,  (froih  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Lepidus !— 20,  (from  Herr 
culaneum)  Bust  of  Livia — 2), 
(from  Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tiberius— 
^2,  (from  Herculaneum)  Status* 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  ,of  ^ 
Koman  Matron  veiled ;  suppbs'ed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  omamentd 
of  the  Theatre  at  Herculaneum— 
24,  (from  Herculaneum)  Sust  of 
Heraclitus  —  26,  (from  Hercula- 
Yieum)  a  Dancer,  with  glass  eyes-^ 
27,  (froi)\  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Berenice  I  The  lips  and  eyes  0^ 
this  beautiful  ^ust  appear  to  h%v^ 
been  incrusted  with  silver — ^2B* 
(from  Herculaneum)  aDiscobulul|» 
with  glass  eyesi — 29^  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Statue  of  Hety,  sorae^ 
what  larger  than  life— 30,  (frOift 
Herculaneum)  a  Discobulus,  ^ith 
glass  eyes! — 31,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Ptolemy-Soter--32, 
(from  Herculaneum)  an  Actress-:^ 
33,  (from  Hercidaneum)  Bust  of 
Ptolemy- Philadelphus,  with  glass 
eyes  —  34,  (from  Herculaneim^ 
Herma  of  Sappho,  with  glass  <^8 
— 35,  (from  Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tibe- 
rius —  36,  (from  Herculaneum^ 
Statue,  somewhat  larger  than  life, 
of  a  Roman  Matron  veiled ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  architec- 
tural ornament  in  the  Theatre — 38*. 
ffrom  Herculaneum)  Herma  df 
Augustus,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist,  ApoUonittS  of  Athens,  ^ 
whom  it  was  executed!— 4T),  (from  . 
T  2 
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Naples)  one  of  the  Camillse,  in- 
stituted by  Romulus — 41,  (from 
Herculancum)  Bust  of  Ptolemy- 
Alexander— 43,  (from  Herculane- 
um)  an  Actress,  with  glass  eyes — 44; 
(irom  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Sylla  I 
—45,  (from  Rome)  Bust  of  Corn- 
modus!— 46,  (from  Rome)  Bust  of 
Antinous— -4  7,  (fromHerculaneum) 
a  Statue  larger  than  life,  and  of  that 
description  with  which  ancient  thea- 
tres were  ornamented :  it  is  called 
Antonia,  the  Wife  of  Nero  Drusus 
^-48,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Scipio-Africanus,  with  Scars  of 
two  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  the 
•head!— 49,  (from  Pompeii)  Frag- 
ment of  an  Equestrian  Statue, 
which,  judging  from  the  Ring, 
with  the  Letter  S,  on  one  of  the 
fingers,  is  supposed  to  have  repre- 
sented a  Roman  Senator* — 50, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Lu- 
cius Caesar — 51,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) a  colossal  Statue  of  Nero 
Drusus,  in  the  costume  of  a  Sacri- 
ficator!! — 52,  (fromHerculaneum) 
Bust,  supposed  to  represent  Plato  •  I 
^—53,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  sleep- 
ing Faun! I— 54,  (from* Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Archytas!  —  55, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  De- 
mocritus — 56,  (fromHerculaneum) 
a  colossal  Statue  of  T.  Claudius 
Drusus.  On  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  left  hand  of  this  Statue  is  a 
Ring,  displaying  the  Lituus,  or 
Augur's  Staff;  a  stick  without 
knots,  and  crooked  at  the  end  *. — 

57,  (from  Pomi>eii)  a  small  Statue 
of  Fortune,  with  Wings,  and  an 
Annulet  of  gold  on  the  left  arm  !^ 

58,  (from  Pompeii)  ApoUino,  hold- 
irg  a  Lyre  with  silver  strings  in 
cne  hand,  and  the  Plectrum  in  the 
other  ! !  This  exquisite  little  Sta- 
tue, the  eyes  of  which  are  silver, 
was  found  in  a  private  dwelling — 

59,  (from  Pompeii)  a  small  Group, 
supposed  to  represent  Bacchus  and 
S  Faun !  These  iigiu^s  have  silver 
eyes,  and  rest  upon  a  semi-circular 

(f)  According  to  some  opinions  this  Bast 
repretents  bpeasippns,  the  nephew  of  PUto. 


Base,  ornamented  with  olive-leaves 
of  silver :  the  whole  was  found 
wrapped  up  in  linen;  and  marks 
•of  the  thread,  with  which  the  linea 
was  composed,  may  still  be  traced 
on  parts  of  this  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellentljr  preserved  work — 60,  (from 
Pompeii)  a  small  Statue  of  Nero: 
the  Cuirass,-  the  Car  with  four 
horses,  the  eyes,  and  the  lips  of  the 
Statue,  are  mcrusted  with  silver — 
61,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  co\os!»al 
Statue  of  Augustus  deified!  the 
costume  resembles  that  of  Jupiter; 
the  left  hand  is  armed  with  light- 
ning, and  the  right  grasps  a  sceptre 
— 62,  (from  Herculabeum)  Bust, 
supposed  to  represent  Marcellus — 
63,  (from  Pompeii)  a  half-length 
figure  of  Diana,  in*  the  act  of  de- 
stroying the  Children  of  Niobe! 
The  eyes  are  of  glass ;  the  left  hand 
which  held  the  bow,  and  the  quiver 
which  was  slung  at  the  back  of  the 
figure,  are  destroyed  bv  time — 64, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Se- 
neca, peculiarly  well  preserved,  and 
finely  executed ! ! — 65,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) a  colossal  Statue  of 
Marcus  Calatorius,  enveloped  in 
the  Toga.  Dn  one  of  the  fingers 
of  «this  Statue  is  a  Ring  with  the 
Lituus— 66,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Ptolemy- Apion  I  —  67, 
(from  Rome)  the  Infant  Hercules 
stranj^ling  the  Serpents  sent  by 
Juno  to  devour  him ! ! — ^This  seems 
to  be  the  famous  Work,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  the  production  of  an 
eminent  Carthaginian  Sculptor,  or 
a  beautiful  imitation  of  that  work. 
It  stands  upon  a  Pedestal  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  representing  in 
Basso-rilievo  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules— 68,  (from  Herculaneum)  an 
incognito  Bust,   well  preserved — 

69,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Lucius  Mammius  Maxi- 
mus,  in  the  costume  of  a  Consul — 

70,  (from  the  Island  of  Ponza)  the 
Mouth  of  an  Impluvium^  which 

(OSeeT.LiT.  XtJerl. 
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itipplied  the  Baths  of  Tiberius  :  it 
jliil  contains  water — 71,  (fromNa- 
?les>  colossal  Head  of  a  Horse"!! 
72,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Raven 
of  the  natural  size ;  iivhich,  judging 
from  the  hole  in  its  beak,  was  pro- 
bably the  spout  of  a  fountain — 73, 
(from  Herculaneum),  a  Small  Sta- 
tue of  Diana  in  the'  costume  of  a 
Huntress — 74,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  Small  Statue  representing:  one  of 
the   Cabiri'^ — 75,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) a  Small  Statue  of  Bacchus ! 
— 77,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  beau- 
tiful little    Horse    of  the    Greek 
form,  with  a  silver  Head-stall  and 
Bridle — 79,  C&om  Herculaneum)  a 
small  Statue  of  Silenus,  crowned 
with   ivy,    and  caressing  a  young 
Panther — 80,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  small  Statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,    mounted    on  Bucephalus, 
■whose  Trappings  are  silver! — 81, 
(fi*om  Herculaneum)  Silenus,  simi- 
lar to  the  little  Statue  numbered 
"  79,"  except  that  an  Otter  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  Panther — 85,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Fortune,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Isis ;  an  interesting  little 
Statue,    as    it*  displays  the  attri- 
butes of  Fortune,  united  with  those 
of  the  great  Goddess  of  fhe  Egyp- 
tians —  87,    (from    Herculaneum) 
anoiher  Small  Statue  of  Fortune 
resting  on  a  Globe ;  a  position  in 
whicbT  she  is  rarely  placed  by  the 
ancients.    Her  necklace,  and  the 
border  of  her  Peplum  are  incrusted 
with  silver ;  and  the  Globe  is  or- 
namented with  the  same  metal  !-r- 
92,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Small 
Equestrian  Statue  of  an  Amazon — 
98,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Small 
Group  of  Silenus  mounted  on  an 

(«)  This  exqvisite  Work,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, inad^  part  of  the  colossal  Statue  of  a 
Horse,  anciently  placed  before  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  now  the  Archiepiscopal  Palac-e  at 
Naples.  The  Popn  ace,  bflieying  the^tatue 
to  have  been  cast  by  Virgil,  and  cons^idering 
him  as  a  Magici«n,  entertained  such  super- 
stions  notions  of  its  gieat  efficacy  in  all  dis- 
tempers- of  horses,  that,  when  any  of  these 
animals  were  ill,  they  were  broaght  from  every 

{tart  of  the  kingdom,  however  distant,  to  be 
ed  ronnd  the  statue :  therefore,  in  order  to 
abolish  so  silly  and  inconvenient  a  custom. 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  is 


Otter — 100,   (from  Herculaneum) 
a  Little  Pig. 

Apartments  up  stairs.  On  the 
Landing-place  are  Doors  leading  to 
various  Branches  of  the  Museum; 
one  of  which,  on.the  left,  contains 
rooms  where  the  Papyri,  discovered 
in  a  Herculaneum  Villa,  are  un- 
rolled. About  the  year  1753,  Ihis 
library  of  Papyri  was  discovered, 
immediately  under  what  is  now  the 
Garden  of  the  Augustine  Monks 
at  Portici:  but  as  the  Scrolls  of 
Papyri,  found  in  Herculaneum, 
were  so  precisely  like  charcoal, 
that  they  had  been  constantly  mis- 
taken for  it,  the  scrolls  in  question 
might  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
if  the  order  in  which  they  were 
placed,  one  above  another,  had 
not  excited  curiosity,  and  produced 
an  examination,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  *  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  written  on  these  supposed 
pieces  of  charcoal.  The  diligence 
of  the  excavators  was  in  conse- 
quence redoubled ;  and  seven  Ink-' 
stands,  with  a  Style-case,  all  of 
ancient  pottery,  together  with  three 
small  Busts,  in  bronze,  one  repre- 
senting Epicurus,  were  found  in 
the  room  with  the  Papyri ;  which, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  Scrolls;  were 
deposited,  by  order  of  Charles  III, 
(then  King  of  Naples,)  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Portici ;  whence 
they  were  removed  to  the  Museo 
Borbonico;  and  notwithstanding 
they  are  so  much  scorched  as  to 
resemble  4inder,  the  Padre  Anto- 
nio Piaggio  invented  a  machine 
capable  of  separating  and  unroll- 
ing them.  Those  hitherto  un- 
said to  have  smelted  the  vchoU  of  Viivil*8 
Horse,  except .  the  Head  in  question.  It  hai, 
nevertheless,  been  aMsertfd,.  that  this  cele- 
brated Head  nf  a  Horse  was  not  a  coiDpooeat 
part  of  a  Statue,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  mould  by  itself :  but  thitt  proves 
nothing:  for  Winckelmann  mentions,  Hhat 
late  excavations  at  Tompeii  have  repeafedJy 

E roved,  that  the  component  parts  of  aneient 
ronze  statues  were  cast  in  separate  piecas, 
a^d  afterwards  fastened  together  with  nailN. 
o)  Deities  suppoi^ed  to  have  been  wor^bip< 
^  first  in  Phoenicia,  and  8abse<)aently  la. 
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roltod  «r«  Icnpr  bundred  Md  «i)>t 

hi  number ;  of  which  eighty-ei^it 
QBfy  «re  legible ;  the  others  being 
IV«yeEiaents  very  diflScult  to  de« 
evpW.  Two  volumes  of  these 
F^Pyn  have  been  published;  qn^ 
id  the  year  179a,*  and  the  other  in 
1^09 ;  a  third  is  now  in  prepara^ 
tioQ  for  the  pressL  The  nrst  yq« 
lume  contains»  a  work,  by  Philode^ 
mus,  upon  Music ;  the  second 
contains  a  Fragment  of  a  Latin 
Foem,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  lUbirius ;  and  two  Books 
(the  second,  and  the  eleventh)  of 
Epicurus  upon  Nature.  The  third 
volume  will  contain  (among  other 
matter^  the  tenth  and  Seventh 
Books  of  Piulodemus ;  the  former 
upon  (Economy;  the  latter  upon 
^de''.  It  is  conjectured  that,  of 
the  Manuscripts  still  remaining  to 
te  unroUed,  twe^ty-four  are  Latin, 
Wd  the  rest  Greek. 

The  middle  door^  on  the  Ijrnd^ 
ipg-piace,  leads  to  th^  Librart^^ 
.^  magnificent  Apartment,  the 
l^reat;  Hall  being  two  hundred  and 
tyrelve  English  feet  in  length, 
eighty  in  width,  and  eighty^one  in 
beight.  This  Lilarary  is  reputed 
to  contain  near  an  hundred  and 
ftfty  thousand  printed  Volumes, 
^d  above  three  thousand  Manu- 
scripts. The  collection  of  Book^ 
fdntec}  i»  the  fifteenth  c^tury  isi 
particularly  Valuable;,  because  i| 
comprises,  those  nubUshed,  during 
that  period,  at  Na,ples,  many  of 
vhich  ai*e  unknown  to  librarians 
ij^  general.  Here  likewise  is  a  sn^ 
pirb  collection  of  Books  printed, 
Dy  Bodoni ;  and  among  the  Mamie 
scripts  are  the  Works  of  S.Thomaa 
Aquinas ;  the  Aminta  of  Tasso ; 
t;he  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written 
v!k  the  tenth  centuiy ;  two  Missals^ 

<«)  According  to  these  Papyri,  the  Work 
dttlleu  **The  OScoaomy  of  Aristotle"  was 
tfritten  by  Theophrastas.' 

5$e«  Q^ino  d9'  Papiri,  descritta  dqi  Cano<. 
Kfco  Andhka  de  Jobio. 

(»)   Pljny  mentions  that,  in  Nere's  time.  * 

white    transparent   glass.    resemblinT  rock 
ooUection  may  be  8o  described. 


and  a9rev«aig^#Mib«|oi9scedto 
the  Famese  Family;  the.  QP«o 
of  the  Madonna,  ulununated  bj 
Giuho  Clovio,  bound  in  g<A4>  and 
decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi  /  and 
another  Prayer-book,  eaJJ^  Za 
Nora  I  both  of  which  contain 
chefi'doeuvreg  in  Miniature^  Paint- 
ing, and  were  &:s^ecuted  for  the  Far* 
nese  Family. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ifitnckng'fdtfe^ 
are  Antu^uitiee  foitnd  in  lUnula^ 
meumy  Pompeii,  Siain^e,  Qofri^  4^ 

First  Room,  called  the  B^- 
sitory  for  ancient  Glas*,  The 
Floor  is  composed  of  Aneient  Mo< 
saics;  and  round  the  roQm  ar^ 
shelves,  exhibiting  Glass,  white 
and  coloured,  of  almost  ev^ 
shape,  and  fqr  almost  every  pur- 
pose, known  to  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  world.  Here  ai-e  Bottles 
for  wine— Water-jugs—Rummers,  , 
oot  unlike  those  m  present  use-^ 
Cups'  —  Fruit-plates,  several  of 
which  are  painted  7*-^Funne]3 — In- 
cense-bottles, supposi^  tft  feave 
been  Laqhrymatones^  tilt  lately 
found  with  odoriferous  gums  re^ 
maining  in  them^^lArge  Bottles  of 
Medicines,  found  in  an  Apothe- 
cary's Shop  at  Pomp^— Neck- 
laces— Cinerary  Vms,  in  two  of 
which  remains  of  huma^  bosses  are 
visibly  —  and  several  pieces  of 
Plate-glass,  found  in  Pon^tpeii'. 

Second  room^  called  the  Cabinet 
of  Gems*  The  Floor  is  composed 
of  Ancient  Mosaics :.  and  here  are, 
Bangs  ~  Necklaces  --.  £ar-]r%E^s  -^ 
Brpoches  —  Chains^and^  Nets  ctf. 
gold^Leaf-goW,  for  gikijuog,  fiw^nd 
in  Pompeii— Gold  t^ce  without 
any  mixture  of  silk,  fou9d  \fx  He?- 
culaneum*— a  small  Deer,  made 
of  gold,  and  other  gold  ornaments 
of  every  descjiptign  —  a,  •  Purse, 

(y)  Some  of  the  frait-|>late9  in  tbif  Mqscun 
are  of  a  concave  foirm,  with  a  veil  ift  ttie  notid^ 
dle^  probably  meant  ta  drain  the  dissolved 
snow  from  iced  fruits,  wkiek  w^jtq  mnc^ 
esteemed  by  the  Ancients. 

(«>  Among  the  glass  veaaeU  one.  vm  (i»aa4 
cojitaining  Rouge.,  sim^ar  to  th«t  vom  M 
present. 

(a)  Udian  CJlpth  of  GqI\  ia  now  m«4ft  wftk> 
oiU  an;  nixtiue  of  «ilj(u. 
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x>vix%d  m  ^  h»fA  oi  the  Vfi&  of 
S/Jisat4^^s  Amu»  Qiomedes^  at  Voxxir 
>eii — 'Sk  Sun-dial  of  bronze  incrust- 
u±  ^with  sUver—silver  Bracelets-^ 
R,in^s — ^Girdk-buckles—Pins, .  for 
fasteniDg  the    hair^-and    others* 
ased  probably  as^  laces  for  bodices 
ancL  buskins**— a  Mirror  of  metal, 
enajnelled,  dnd  set  in  silver*' — Sil- 
ver Cups — Plates— Dishes  —  Sal- 
vers—Vases— a   Patera— Spoons, 
th.e  bowls  of  which  are  invariably 
rovind   and   deei^^Sassi-rilievi-^ 
small  Figures  representing  a  wing- 
e<i  Genius,  a  Love,  ^c, — a  Serpent 
•r^a.    Stag — a    large    quantity   of 
Colours  used  in  fresco  painting, 
with  a  MuUer  of  verde  antique; 
all  found  in  a  Painter's  Shop  at 
Pompeii-^  (some  of  the  Colours 
are  in  a  crude  state,  others  appear 
ta  bav^  been  properly  prepared  for 
use*) '--two    liOaves    of  Bread; 
stamped  upon  one  of  which  are- the 
following  letters, — Erisqcrani  . . . 
KiaBR . ,  .—a  Honeycomb— Grain 
of  various  sorts— Fruit— Eg^s,  and 
Qtber  Eatables — Pitch  — Soap  — 
Spunges — a  Bottle  containing  re- 
mains of  oil—another  containing 
dre^s  of  Wine— Flasks  for  wine* 
^hich  seem  to  have  been  cased 
with  reeds,  accordii^g  to  the  pre- 
sent  practice — Corks — a    Cheese 
vat^ — ^Nets  for  catching  Birds  and 
¥ishes-*Wearing  Apparel  of  linen 
and  silk— (some  of  the    former 
was  found  in  the  washing  vessel) 
l^^Masaic  Pictures ;  one  of  which 
exhibits  a  TympanuQi,  or  Tamba- 
xine,  Uke  those  now  used  in  Magna 
G-raicia  -^  tour     MonQchromatiq 
PaintiB^a  on   marble— a  Fresco, 
from  lierQulaneum,    supposed  to 
xepresent   i^schylus    dictatmg    a 

Ck)  Thesa  Pii^r  lybich  resemble  bodUinSi 
are  still  usel  by  the  peasantry  in  Magna 
Graecia,  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  Bodices,  tjfe. 

(&)  Ttie  AaeiiMits  seem  to  biive  beea  unac* 
qii^iated  wMb  the  art  of  making  glass  Mirrors 
Uke  lho«e  ia  present  use :  Plmy,  however, 
mentions  MirroJ-s  of  Gree»  Qlafsi  tl^e  tirst  of 
whieh  W4tf  made  at  Sid^a.  Nero  had  an 
Emerald  Mirf9¥,  The  Rowan  ladies  are  sa^ 
%0i  ha^  earried  their-  mirrors  f  Iways  »boa| 
tb^flti  %  it  Uk*viis^  tM?!V«ar«  tUat.  tbeji^  wore  f a^so 


J>rama  to  ^Jelpomene— a  Frtifco 
firom  Stabiae,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  Dealer  in  Loves,  with  # 
Lady  buying  one  of  them — a  Fresco 
from  Pompeii  representing  Daa<» 
zatrici — ^another,  the  subject  Q^ 
which  is  a  Lady  at  her  ToUet— f 
another,  represe;iting  Centaur*-^ 
two  Pictures  of  Hope-dancers — ^a 
beautiful  figure  of  Peace — ^Ariadn^ 
abandoned  m  the  Island  of  Naxosi 
—an  Actor  —  and  Daedalus  and 
Icarus,  at  Cuma — the  celebrated 
Cameo,  said  to  be  the  most  pm^ 
eious  work  of  its  kind  in  existence ; 
and  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
the  first  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  and 
the  Head  of  Medusa  on  the  other* 
It  was  found  at  Rome,  in  Adrian*s 
Mausoleum  •. 

Third  room,  called  the  Repon-^ 
iory  for  Kitchen  Furniture  of 
Bronze.  The  Floor  is  composed 
of  Mosaics  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Stabiae;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  placed  on  an  ancient  Mq«» 
sale  Table,  is  a  Portable  Stov^ 
for  heating  water.  This  elegant 
and  useful  machine  was  found  in 
Herculaneum;  Among  the  col- 
lection are  a  considerable  number 
of  Candelabra — Kettles*-- Sauce* 
pans — Stew-pans  — Baking*pans-^ 
a  Gridiron — ^BVyinff-pans  ;  (thoa^ 
of  a  small  size,  for  frying  eggs> 
being  particularly  well  adapted.  t<^ 
their  purpose,  and  similar  in  shape 
to  the  egg-pans  now  made  of 
earthen- ware  at  Naples)^ a  great 
variety  of  elegantly  shaped  Mould^i 
for  pastry  —  Skimmers  —  Ladle^ 
^c^.,  together  with  a,  Kitchen-grate 
of  iron,  found  in  Pompeii.  Seve-^ 
ral  of  the  bronze  utensUs  are  lined 
and  irilaid  with  silver. 

hftir,  f^lse  teetk,  false  eye-brows^  ai^d  e]r«- 
lashes,  pomatum,  rouge,  and  wbite  paint ;  and 
they  frequently  stained  their  hair. 

(d)  They  seem  to  tsontisi  of  ▼arlous  earths 
ivna  minerals  ;  and  ofe  of  the  latter,  (he  nftf 
vaiUnj^  oolour  at  Pompeii*  pr^uis^ly  r«9embJ«B 
vermilion.  A  considerable  numbef  of  S^ni^i^ 
shells,  ^nd  the  Sea-shell  called  Bwocinmn, 
verc(  fonnd  in  this  Shop. 

(e)  Several  Works  of  (he  Middle  Age*  ax« 
bkit[^i8«7]A«ed  in  \\p*  roop. 
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Bntrth  room,  called  the  Repo^ 
^tory  for  Steelyards,  Sccuee, 
Weights,  Measures,  Lamps,  and 
CafSelabra,  The  .Floor  is  com- 
posed of  Mosaics  from  Stabise: 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
placed  on  an  ancient  Mosaic  Ta- 
ble, is  an  elegant  Candelabrum, 
from  "which  four  Lamps  are  sus- 
pended :  it  was  found  in  the  Villa 
Suburbana,  at  Pompeii.  Among 
this  collection  are — ^a  Balance  .for 
one  Scale,  and, three  Steelyards, 
lately  brought  from  Pompeii, 
with  several  Weights ',  discovered 
tinder  the  earth  in  the  Custom- 
house there.  The  Weight  attached 
to  one  of  the  Steelyards  displays 
a  beautifrd  Bust  of  Rome,  \lrhose 
helmet  is  decorated  by  Small 
Figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Augustus — another  Weight,  found 
in  the  same  place,  resembles  a 
Pig,  and  is  made  hollow,  in  order 
to  contain  more  weights.  Here 
also  are,  a  superb  Lamp,  lately 
brought  from  the  Tragic  Poet's 
House  in  Pompeii — a  great  variety 
of  other  Lamps  —  Candelabra  — 
Lanterns,  (one  glazed  with  horn) — 
Steelyards  —  Balances  — Weights, 
elegantly  ornamented — Vases  — 
and  a  Lustral  Font  inlaid  with 
silver.  The  weights  are  made  of 
touchstone,  bronze,  and  lead. 

Fifth  room,  called  the  Repository 
for  Sacrificial  Vases  am  other 
appendages  to  heathen  worship. 
The  floor  is  composed  of  Mosaics 
from  Stabise;  and  on  the  Table 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  room 
are  —  a  most  beautiful  Tripod, 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at 
Pompeii — several  superb  Vases, 
one  especially  merits  notice — and 
an  elegant  little  Brasier,  containing 

(/)  Tbe  pound  weirTit  of  Magna  Graecia 
appears  to  haye  Iwen,  like  the  present  pound 
weijfht  of  Naples,  between  ten  and  eleven, 
ounces;  and  the  ancient  Steelyards  (if  we 
may  so  denominate  balances  made  of  bronze) 
resemble  those  now  nsed  at  Naples  in  shape, 
though  far  superior  in  beauty. 

Of)  Biteliii  were  priTilei^ed  stools  which 


ashes  originally  found  in  it.  The 
room  likewise  exhibits  two  Couches 
for  the  Gods,  carried  in  procession 
at  festivals  called  Lectistemia, 
and-  composed  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver — ^two  small  portable 
Seats ;  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Bisellium,  and  the 
other  for  the  use  of  the  priests  » — 
several  Tripods,  besides  that  al- 
ready mentioned— Vessels  ibr  in- 
cense— six  Vases,  each  formed 
like  a  chalice — ^a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Candelabra,  two  of  them  in- 
laid with  silver,  arid  shaped  like 
pollard-trees  :  several  Lamps  are 
suspended  from  the  branches — an 
Haruspical  Altar! — ^a  Wine-cup, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  horse — 
Sacrificial  Knives — a  Brush  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  sprink- 
ling the  purifying  water,  and  like 
that  now  used  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose**—Sacrificial  Vases  of  va- 
rious descriptions— Small  Idols- 
Protecting  Deities — and  the  Bust 
of  Epicurus,  which  was  found  in 
the  Library  with  the  Papyri  ! 

Sixth  room,  being  a  misceHa" 
neous  Repository.  The  Floor  ex- 
hibits an  elegant  Mosaic  Pavement 
from  Herculaneum;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  placed  on  a 
Mosaic  Table  found  at  Pompeii, 
is  a  superb  Vase,  shaped  like  a 
chalice,  and  inlaid  with  silver :  it 
was  brought  from  Herculaneum. 
This  room  likewise  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Agricultural  Instru* 
ments,  found  in  the  Villa  Subur- 
bana at  Pompeii,  and  similar  to 
those  now  used  in  Magna  Grsecia. 
Here  also  are  iron  Stocks,  found 
in  the  Prison  of  the  Torum  Nun- 
dinarium  at  Pompeii  —  sevend 
pieces  of  furniture  found  in  an- 

held  two  persons ;  and  we  are  told  that  when 
people  of  con9e(|Tinice,  among  the  Ancients, 
walked  in  religioas  processions,  their  ser- 
vants followed  them  with  seats. 

(K)  RveTj  ancient  Table  contained  a  Vase 
filled  with  purifying  water,  and  placed  near 
the  entrance :  with  this  water  every  person 
Who  chme  to  soleBiB  •ftcrificei  wft»  spnnlOeiL 
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cient  Baths ;  among  which  are 
Scrapers  for  the  skin,  and  elesrant 
£ssence-hottles-r-a  Child's  Toy, 
representine:  a  Carriage — a  Cen- 
turion's Helmet  displaying  the 
Conflagration  of  Troy,  m  basso- 
rilieoo,  and  found  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium  at  Pompeii — ^Tro- 
phies, consisting  of  Helmets,  Cui- 
rasses, Greaves,  -Quivers,  Spears, 
and  other  arms  used  by  the  Greeks 
tod  Romans.  The  articles  which 
compose  the  Trophies  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room  were  found  at 
Paestum,  and  the  rest  at  Pompeii 
—two  Bells  for  marking  time; 
they  were  found  in  Pompeii— and 
a  Child's  Toy,  which  represents  a 
Warrior's  Car. 

Seventh  room,  ^VK  ^  fniscel- 
laneous  Repository.  TOe  Floor  is 
composed  of  Mosaics  from  Pom- 
peu;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
joem,  placed  on  a  Mosaic  Table 
from  Pompeii,  is  an  elegant  Port- 
able Stove,  which  appears  to  have 
answered  the  treble  purpose  of 
imparting  heat,  boiling  water,  and 
cooking  small  eatables:  it  was 
lowid  in  HIerculaneum.  This 
room  likewise  contains  Fire-irons, 
"I  shape  like  those  now  seen  on 
hearths  where  wood  is  burnt :  but 
the  Irons  in  question  are  so  pecu- 
liarly elegant,  and  so  very  small, 
tJiat  perhaps  they  belonged  tO  a 
portable  stove,  and  were  used  as  a 
"^vet,  or  a  gridiron  *.  Here  also 
^e  Chhmrgical  Instruments  of 
every  sort  known  at  present,  and 

several,  the  iise  of  which  is  now 

CO  The  Anoients,  like  the  modern  Italians, 
■eem  to  have  adopted  the  (Economical  plan  of 
«>okm|f  diiinen  m  an  oven ;  and  one  of  the 
^({Otttories  for  Bronaee  in  the  Mvseo  Bor- 
oonico  (Contains  a  Four  de  Campagne  pre- 
V*^^J  "ke  thosie  in  present  n»e :  tnerefore,  as 
are-piaeeg  were  not  ecMnmon,  even  in  kitchens, 
portable  Stoves,  for  heating  water,  &c.,  must 

S\?S*'*  *  *"*•*  convenience. 
iJ*)  Some  of  the  small  Bells,  in  the  Maseo 
"orbonioo,  appear  to  have  been  Hand-bells : 
]*«  are,  however,  told  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
*^  Romans  snapped  thejr  lingers  when  they 
I  J*"**!  a  servant :  "bat  this,  of  course,  was  in 
^l^^^T  Ages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Ra- 

CO  The  Doort  at  Pompeii  revolved  vpoa 


unknown  f^Ink-stands  with  re- 
mains of  ink— Styles — Pens  of 
cedar^a  Case  for  Styles— Tablets 
— ^Letters  for  stamping  bread; 
which  Letters  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  a  manner  so  like  the  pro- 
cess of  printing,  that  one  wonders  « 
such  an  invention  should  have 
escaped  the  Ancients — Mirrors  of 
metal — Opera-tickets  for  the  boxes 
and  benches:  the  latter  Tickets 
being  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  seats  at 
the  theatres  —  Musical  Instru- 
ments, namely,  the  Sistrum,  C3mi- 
baJ, '&c.,  and  Flutes  made  with 
human  bones — Bells  for  CattlQ, 
precisely  like  those  used  at  the 
present  day  ^  —  toilet  furniture ; 
among  which  is  Rouge  and  other 
Paijit — ^Dice — Distaffs  — Spindles 
—small  Spinning-wheels — Pins— 
and  Bodkins  of  ivory — Household- 
gods — ^Door-cases  ofbronze— Nails 
— Screws — Locks — Keys — Latch- 
es—  Bolts  —  Hinges  —  Pivots  *  — 
Bridles — Bits ;  one  of  which  was 
found  in  the  mouth  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse — Stirrups — ^Rings  — 
Necklaces — Ear-rings — Bracelets 
— ^Pins  for  the  hair — Ornaments, 
called  Bullae,  worn  by  young  Pa- 
tricians till  they  were  allowed  to 
assume  the  toga — silver  Cups — 
Saucers — and  Spoons ;  but  no 
Forks" — and  two  Tables  of  Bronze, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Taranto, 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the 
site  of  one  of  the  forty  ancient 
cities  called  Heraclea. 
Apartments  containing^  Sepul- 

Pivots,  and  were  fastened  with  Bolts  hanging 
from  Chains. 

(m)  The  Mirrors,  Combs,  Rouge,  and  other 
Personal  Ornaments,  belonging  to  this  Col- 
lection,  were  found  in  the  Tombs  of  Females  : 
the  Arms,  Armour,  Styles,  and  other  Writing 
Apparatus,  in  the  Tombs  of  Men :  the  Toys  in 
the  Tombs  of  Children,  whose  skeletons  are 
frequetitly  surrounded  with  Marbles,  Tops, 
and  jointed  Dolls.  Kitchen  and  Table  Uten- 
sils have  been  found  in  every  Tomb ;  as  have 
Vases  for  wine.  Oil,  Grain,  frc. ;  so  that  by 
examining  the  abodes  of  the  Dead,  we  are 
taught  the  domestic  oeoonomy  of  natiomi  who 
inhabited  this  earth  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand years  a^.  Dice  likewise  are  ooatinnally 
found  in  ancient  tombs. 
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ehtal  Gredm  Faust,  4^  ThQ 
pavements  In  these  room&  inhere 
taken  from  Herculajoeam*  .Pam- 
peii.  Stabiae,  &c.;  and  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful  Tbe  Collec- 
tion of  Vases  is  superb*  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Those  found 
•  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Rich  and 
Great,  are  usually  light  coloured, 
and  adorned  with  pointings,  which 
represent  mythological  and  histo- 
rical subjects ;  those  found  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  poor  and  undistin- 
gruLshed,  are  usually  dark  coloured, 
and  without  ornament".  The 
J^it  room  contains  a  Table,  from 
Pompeii,  mounted  on  beautiful 
Feet :  and  among  the  most  valu- 
able Paintings  on  the  Vases,  are 
— number  I509»  representing  a 
Bacchanalian  Procession — 1514, 
the  Centaur,  Nessus,  carrving  off 
bejanira,  and  overtaken  by  Her- 
cules—15 19»  the  upper  part  of 
tlus  Painting  seems  to  represent 
Hercules  and  Antiope;  the  lower 
part  a  Ba.cohanalian  Ceremony— 
1616,  Persons  dancing  the  T&ran^ 
tellcL,  still  the  National  Dance  of 
Magna  Graecia— 1621,  Comus,  and 
other  Figures! — 1680,  the  Cover 
of  a  Patera,  or  perhaps  a  Soup 
Tureen,  displaying  Rgures  beau-* 
tifully  painted,  and  supposed  to 
represent  a  Marriage— 1685,  The- 
^eua  staying  the  Minotaur.  The 
finest  Pottery  in  this  room  appears 
to  have  been  found  at  Ruvo,  No- 
ia,  and  Locri.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  Paintings,  on  the  Vases 
of  the.  9iBQ&ad.  room,  are— 1342, 
which  represents  BeUerophon  de- 
atTQying  the  Chimaera-<-1343,  a 
Ceremony  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  lUtes  of  Cere&— 1344,  Cere- 

.  (»)  Vm  dwtiactioB,  boweTOr,  eoold  not 
iMve  «ife»wted  is  Tery  remote  ages,  vhea 
|V>ttery  appean  tdt  kaT«  been  made  of  mate^ 
na)a  black  an  jet,  aad  beautifully  polWihed ; 
btttaot  adorned  with  paintiag^.  la  a  Tomb, 
thirty  feet  uader  gronnd,  at  8.  AgaeUo,  i 
▼kUaga  situated  iti  Ibe  Fiano  dt  S^wento.  s 
•ke^ica  vras  lately  discovered  of  a  vanrier, 
eaiied  »  annanr.  and  eapposed  to  have  beea 
W«  «  th^  Fhenimaas  who  ceWniied  tbare* 


moniAS  9qppQse4  to  reWt^  tatbe 
Funeral  ^  a  Hero — 1347,  'sup. 
posed  to  represent  Ulysses  ami 
Telemachus  returning  to  tbdr 
Home*  This  Vase  disj^ys  seve- 
ral Inscriptions— 1348,  on  one  side 
ia  a  Fenude  Fl^;ure,  supposed  to 
represent  Artemisia  bewailing  the 
Death  of  Mausolus;  ajud  on  tbe 
other  side  H^rcviles  crowned  by 
Victory — 1349!^  on  one  side  o£  this 
Vase  is  Apollo  defezKUng  his  Tri- 
pod from  the  attacks  of  Hercules ; 
and,  on  the  other,  Apollo  cro^snied 
by  Victory — 1441,  Atoaxona  com- 
batting against  tl^ir  Enemies— 
1442,  a  Vase  remarkable  for  its 
shape  and  XnsoriptioD— 1473,.  a 
Vase,  the  painting  on  which  re- 
presents the  Theb^  Sphinx  rest- 
ing on  a- stone.  The  Pottery  in 
this  room  was  chiefly  found  at  S. 
Agata  de'  Goti.  The  third  room 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
black  unomamented  Vases;  and 
three  adorned  mdth  Pain^ngs ; 
namely,  968,  Orestes  consulting 
the  Oracle,  at  Delphoa,  aa  to  the 
means  he  ought  to  employ  in  or- 
der .to  appease  the  Furies,  who 
tormented  nim  for  having  assassi- 
nated his  Mother  to  revenge  his 
Father's  death— 971^  Pelops  and 
Myrtilus;  the  fanner  erf  whom, 
hy  bribing  the  latter,  who  was  the 
Charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  King 
of  Pisa,  obtained  the  vietoiy 
in  a,  chariotrrace,  and  there- 
by wQn  the  hand  of  tb©  King> 
Daughter  —  and  the  Yase^  pla^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  rQom»  and 
adorned  with  a  Painting  of  Ceres 
teaching  Triptolemus  the  Art  of 
Agriculture  %  It  was  found  in 
the  distiict  of  BasLheata,  i^neiently 

The  anooar  in  of  a  kiad  whkh  amtouBoes  bo 
eemmoB  pereon ;  bat,  aevertheless,  the  skele< 
ton  was  surroanded  wHh  plaia  blaek  vas<>s, 
aad  incease-bottke  of  plain  ted  pottery.  The 
Tomb  likewise  oontaiaed  a  Lachrymatory  of 
•rieatal  alabaster,  ^ad  apBar<*Btly  of  Krviv 
tiaa  w«rkmaa«hip.  ;■  ^  *^*^ 

(o)  Trlptoleoiue  is  said  to  ha^e  established 
the  KleasiBiaa  Festhrah  astd  Mysteries  is  be- 
Hour  of  Ceres. 
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mterest&g  Paintings  on.  the  Vasea 
of  thefi^rth  room  aure — 574,  the 
Triiunphsi  of  Lave— 578^  a  Tomb, 
denoteci  by  an  Ionic.  Column 
standing  on  two  Steps,  and  the 
^Lsrure  Q?  a  Han^  who  holds  a  Birc^^ 
taking  win^ ;  emblematical*  per- 
haps, of  j^e  Soul  escaping  firom 
1116  30(1^^—579,  one  subject  re- 
presented  on  this  fine  Vase  seems 
to  bQ.  Telemachus  (when  in  the 
Island  of  Ogygia,)  reproached  by 
Mentor  ;  aj[id  on  'the  opposite  side 
are  Hercules  and  Victory— 5  83^ 
Bellerophon  presenting  himself  to 
Jobates,  •  King'  of  Lycia  —  8 1 2,  a 
Patera .  which  merits  notice,  on 
account  of  its  size,  and  the  Paint- 
ings with  which  it  is  ornamented—- 
73 1 ,  a  large  and  beautiful  Patera^ 
found  in  the  district  of  Canosa— 
602,  a  Patera,  thq  inside  of  which 
exhibits  a  Mask  of  Bronie,  the 
only  Metallic  Ornament  hitherto 
seen  on  ancient  Potteiy.  Some  of 
the  n^Qst  interesting' Paintings  on 
the  Vases  of  the  fifth  room  are^ 
404,  Cadmus,  who,  assisted  by 
Pallas,  is  destroying  the  .Dragon 
whicl^  devoured  nis  Companions. 
From  the  name  of  the  painter 
found  on  this  Vase,  It  is  supposed 
tQ  have  been  manufactured  at 
Pa^stum— 405,  the  Sepulchre  of 
Aganaemnon^  with  Orestes,  Py- 
lades,  Eleotra,  &c.  on  one  side ; 
and  on  the  other  Ctytemnestra 
giving  her  Hand  to  ^Egisthus— 
40a,  a  Saorifice ;  on^  of  the  Qa- 
millte  isk  rearesented.in  thi^painting; 
—407,  a  Combat  between  ijhe  La^ 
pithae   and  the  C^taurs  — 41Q, 

(l»)  'JTHiji  voon  coBtl^a8  ModeU  in  C^vkt  of 
the  inside  of  Three  Anolent  Sepalchres :  the 
lirjpe^t  represents  the  Greco-Romano  Public 
Sepalct^fe  at  K|d^a:  tbe  ae«k  in  sise  r«pre« 
neats  th«  im«de  of  &  Tonb  found,  at  Pnstum  ; 
and  contains  a  Painting,  (the  satyect  of  which 
i*  aCocabait,)  Vaii««  fi»r  purifying  water,  wine, 
oil,  ftc.  a  l^iskh  for  Qerberu^**  sop,  and,  th% 
Conte,  placed  in  the  centre,  with  Arms  9J9A 
Armaur  by  its  suLe,  The  Hmallest  •.«hibits. 
the  usual  conteats  of  a  tomb,  namely,  a  Corse 
in  the  eeatrci^  wi^L  %  I^eo•  of  Moosy  in  thi9 
mouth,  and  an  Incense-bottle  Qa  the  breast  | 
(it  is  not  uncomoion,  however,  to  find  the 


BaeehAutea. ;  one  of  whom  ia  play- 
ing on  the  Dorian  Flute  —  49$i^ 
Hercules  and  the  Bull  of  Marathon 
—  513,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne* 
Some  of  the  most  interesting 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  tfie  sixth 
room  are — 143,  Jason  killing  thQ 
Dragon  which  (guarded  the  Golden 
Fleece! — 144,  Mifterva surrounded 
by  the  Armies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  The  Figures  are  blacl; 
on  a  yellow  ground,  and  therefore^ 
{he  Vase  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ipanufactured  in  Sicily,  where  the. 
ancient  pottery  was,,  generally 
speaking,  thus  ornamented — ^^146, 
Hercules,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
vanquishing  Eryx;  and,  on  the 
reverse  side  of  tne  Vase,  a  beau- 
tiful ancient  Car  — 148,  Combat 
for  the  Corse  of  Patroclus— 149. 
the  Exploits  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Thrace  —  233,  this  Vase  (a  Lecy- 
thus  for  incense)  is  supposed  ta 
have  been  manufactured  by  th^ 
Siculi ;  and  the  Paintings  it  exhi- 
bits represent  Aqhilles,  m  his  Car» 
with  the  Corse  of  Hector  tied  t^ 
one  of  the  wheels  —  283,  Nessusi 
andDejanira:  the  Vase  ornament- 
ed with  this  Paintinij  is  very  an- 
cient—192»  a  Vase  wmch  proves,  by 
an  original  crack  in  the  globular 
part,  Uiat  it  came  out  of  the  oven 
thus  dis%ured  by  too  great  heat  i 
and  consequently  that  ancient 
Pottery  was  painted  befbre  it 
was  baked, '  Tlie  most  remarkable 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  thA 
keventh  room  are— 1,  the  Story  q( 
Pelops  and  Hypod^mia— 2,  rer- 
seus  presenting  Medusa's,  head  tQ 
Minerva  is  represented  on  one  sid^ 


\ee9»%  of  a  corse  sivrrovnded  by  six  or  e\gh\ 
ncense-bottle.H;)  Lamss,  Vases  fbr  the  paK«< 
ying  vfrater,  Scc.y  ana  a  Dish  for  .Cerberns*s 


lir^t^t  ( 

fneense-bottles;^ 
fying  ' 
gap. 

'   \q)  A  Column  placed  over,  or  n^t^Xx  •  ^hto^ 
vas  the  sign  of  a  Hero's  Cenotaph. 
"  Plant  the  fair  colunm  oV-  the  Tai^w^t^ 

A  heio's  honours  let  the  hero  have.** 

HombrV  Odyssey^  5ooft  I^ 

(r)  LycarjfUH  is.  said  to  h»ye  driven  Bao-. 

ehtts  from  Thrace;  at  the  same  time  comi 

iQAnding  Ihat  1^  should,  AO  lopifer  bii  wqr-. 

ahippciitl^ere^ 
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of  this  magnificent  Vase ;  and  the 
other  displays  a  beautiful  Tricli- 
nium, round  which  Five  Persons 
are  seated  at  a  Banquet— 4,    a 
Tomb,  near  which  is  a  Female 
Figure  seated,  in  an  attitude  de- 
noting grief;  and  behind  her  stands 
another  Figure,,  supposed  to  re- 
present Old  Age— 5,  a  Vase  which 
particularly  merits  observation  on 
account  of  its  uncommon  size:  it 
^  ^  was  fpund  in  the  district  of  Ca- 
nosa;    and    is    ornamented   with 
paintings  of  an  iSdicula,   and  a 
Tomb — 6,  a  Vase  (also  found  in 
the  district  of  Canosa)  with  Paint- 
ings which  represent  an  ^dicula 
and  Tombs— 119,  a  Cineraiy  Urn, 
which  exhibits  a  Combat  between 
t^oWMTiors-76,  Lycurgus,  King 
of  Thrace,  slaying  a  Bacchante  who 
kneels  for  mercy — 68,  on  this  Vase 
are  the  following  Greek  characters, 
"  TEPMONtr   it  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of   the 
prizes  awarded  to  conquerors  in 
chariot-races'  —  61,     a  beautiful 
Lecythus  (from  Locri)  ornamented 
with  a  Painting  of  a  seated  Fi- 
gure holding. a  Greek  Inscription 
—  60,  on  this  Vase  is  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  painter,  .  Asteas, 
who  has  represented  Hercules  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  !— 
59,  a  beautiful  Painting,  supposed 
to  be  Penelope  bewailing  the  ab- 
sence of  Ulysses ;  or  Phaedra  la- 
menting  her   guilty  passion   for 
Hippolytus*  — 98,   a  remarkably 
elegant  Patera,  found  atNola,  and 
adorned  with  Paintings  of  Ama- 
zons,  and  a  youthful  Warrior — 
94,  in  the  central  Painting  on  this 
Patera,  (likewise  found  at  Nola,) 
are  two  Reticules,  similar  to  those 

(5)  The  earthen  Vases  of  the  Ancients  were 
not  consecrated  to  the  Dead  alone,  bnt  fre- 
quently used  in  sacrifices  (especially  those 
ofiPered  to  Vesta  ;")  and  likewise  given.  In  very 
early  ages,  as  priies  to  the  victors  at  Grecian 
festivaLs  Earihen  vases  filled  with  oil  were 
bestowed   on  the  conqnerore   at  the  Pana- 


worn  by  the  Ladies  of   Europe. 
in  the  present  day— 88,    a  Wine- 
cup,  (formed  like  a  rami's  head) 
with  Paintings  which  r^resent  a 
Bacchante  holding  a  Thyrsus,  ani 
a  half-length  Figure  of  a  Man- 
87,  a  Wine-cup  (formed  like  the 
head  of  a  mule)  with  a  Paintk^ 
of  a  winged  Genius,   who  seems 
employed  in  arresting  the  eowrx 
of  a  Hare — 27,  the  subject  repre- 
sented on  this  Vase  is  Bacchus, 
with  a  Bacchante,   and  a  Faun; 
the  last  being  in  the  costume  of  a 
modem  Harlequin  —  32,  displays 
a  Masked  Faun  whose  costume  is 
precisely  that  of  the  NcapoJiten 
Fulctnella,  except  the  Mask,  which 
entirely  covers   the  face   of  the 
Faun;   whereas  Pulcinella  weary 
a  half-mask.     Among  the  most 
remarkable  Paintings  on  the  Vases 
of  the  eighth  room"^,  called  the 
.  Nola  Repository,  are— 20,  Her- 
cules   destroying    the  Hydra    of 
Lema — 30,  a  Fragment,  on  w\\\ch 
Hercules    is    represented  slaying 
Busiris — 2048,  a  Vase  on  which 
is  a  Pulpit  for  exhibiting  Little 
Farces  acted  by  Marionn^ttes,  and 
precisely  like  tne  Pulpits  used  for 
a  similar  purpose,  at  the  present 
day,  in  Magna  GrsBcia — ^2069,  Fla- 
tus seducing  a  youthful  ^  Female. 
The  Insciiptions  on  this  Vase  al- 
lude to  the  Paintings — 2049,  sup- 
posed to    represent  Phoenix  ad- 
vising Achilles  not  to  engage  in 
the  Trojan  War  — 2053,   a  Faun 
rescuing  a  Bacchante  from  another 
Faun— 2066,  the  Marriage  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne  in  the  Island 
of  Naxos — 1 984,  Telemachus  com- 
ing to  the  Palace  of  Menelaus  at 
Sparta,   and  Helen  at  the  door, 

Model  of  which  may  be  sf«a  in  the  thiid 
room  appropriated  to  Grecian  Vases.  The 
>  ases  in  question  contained  perfame.H. 

(0)  In  the  seven  Repbsitorieii  for  Potrery, 
already  mentioned,  the  raost  remarkable  Vases 

S laced  on  Columns  and  Half-col  anms  are 
escribed.  i»  the  first  instance  ;  and  i>  tAe 
second,  the  Vases  placed  on  Kihelves :  bnt,  in 
the  eighth  room,  the  Vases  vtandiag  on  Shelves 
are  hnt  mentioned. 
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offering  wine  to  her  youthful  Guest 
—  2007,  Ulysses  and  Menelaus 
conductine:  Chryseis  to  her  Father 
^2006,  Menelaus,  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  about  to  stab  Helen, 
whose  beauty  disarms  him — ^2004, 
Orpheus,  with  a  seven-stringed 
"Lyre,  sitting  between  ijrato  and 
Calliope — ^2012,  Ajax  paying  Mer- 
cury for  the  passage  of  the  Styx. 
The  Vase  ornamented  with  .this 
Picture  is  highly  valued ;  it  seems  to 
have  held  incense — ^2002,  Jupiter 
seated,  and  Hebe  presenting  him 
with  Nectar — 2001,  the  Garden  of 
\he  Hesperides ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  appear  the  tree  producing 
firolden  apples,  guarded  by  the 
I)ra^oii  who  never  slept ;  and  two 
of  the  Daughters  of.  Hesperus ; 
one  giving  a  Cake  to  the  Dragon, 
and  the  other  gathering  the  Fruit 
— 1925,  a  PrHBfericulura,  curious 
on  account  of  its  shape;  and  as 
the  Fibres  by  which  it  is  adorned 
are  black  on  a  yellow  ground,  they 
were  probably  executed  in  Sicily 
—1958,  this  Vase,  shaped  in  the 
lower  part  like  the  head  of  a 
Gryphon,  appears  to  have  been  a 
SVme-cup ;  the  only  Figure  painted 
on  it  is  a  winged  Genius— 1943, 
Hercules  is  represented  on  this 
Vase  gathering  the  Golden  Ap- 
ples in  the  Garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides, and  Mgle  giving  the  Cake 
to  the  Dragon — 1941,  Orestes, 
Pylades,  and  Electra,  at  the  Tomb 
of  Agamemnon — 1948,  this  Vase, 
the  lower  part  of  which  resembles, 
in  shape,  the  head  of  a  Gryphon, 
exhibits  a  Painting  of  a  Combat 
between  one  of  those  fabulous 
animals  and  an  Arimaspian"  — 
1947,  a  Female  Juggler,  who  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  falling 
upon  poignards  fixed  in  the  earth 
With  theu:  points  upward — 1867, 
Apollo  strikmg  the  Lyre,  and  Mar- 
syas  listening  1—1851,  supposed  to 
represent  one    of    the   Festivals 

(«)  The  ArimMptAos,  according  to  fabnlous 
history,  had  bat  one  eye;  and  waged  coa- 
tiaoal  wan  against  the  Grjpho&s,  who  col* 


called  Trieierica,  and  instituted  by 
Bacchus,  in  commemoration  of 
his  expedition  to  India — 1850,  a. 
Mystical  Apparatus,  used  in  the 
worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus — 
1849,  Theseus  slaying  the  Bull  of 
Marathon ;  Pallas  and  another 
Warrior  are  aiding  him,  while 
Victory  presents  him  with  a  Crown 
— 1850,  Penthesilea,  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  slain  by  Achilles  before 
the  Walls  of  Troy  1—1859,  Hercu- 
les  strangling  the  Nemaean  Lion» 
and  Minerva  assisting — 1856,  the 
Paintings  on  this  Vase  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  of  the  Ce» 
remonies  relative  to  the  £leusinian 
Mysteries — 1853,  the  Paintings 
on  this  Vase  appear  to  represent 
Hercules  deified— 1854,  the  Paint- 
ing on  this  Vase  is  supposed  to 
represent  Cassandra  entreatins 
Apollo  to  endow  her  with  the  gift 
of  Prophecy!! — 1848,  this  superb 
Vas^  (valued  At  ten  thousand 
Neapolitan  ducats)  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  Paintings,  supposed 
to  represent  a  Festivsd  which  was 
celebrated  annually  by  the  Greeks, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  when  the 
Amphorae  containing  the  new  wine 
were  first  opened  for  use.  At  an 
Altar,  above  which  is  seen  a 
Herma  of  the  ^od,  stands  a  Priest- 
ess clothed  with  deer- skin;  and 
above  her  head  is  written  in  Greek, 
**  The  Sprinkler :  "  because  she 
commenced  the  Rites,  by  sprinkling 
the  Altar  and  the  Sacrificators 
with  holy  water :  she  holds  a  Cup, 
(the  form  of  which  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  Metal  Cup, 
found  in  the  Vase,)  and  appears 
to  be  drawing  Wine  from  one  of 
the  Amphorae  placed  on  the  Altar, 
for  the  purjjose  of  making  a  Li- 
bation :  she  is  attended  by  a  Bac- 
chante holding  a  lighted  Torch 
and  a  Thyrsus;  and  two  other 
Figures,  namely,  a  Torch-bearer, 
and  a  Musician  with  a  timbrel, 

lected  the  golden  sands  of  the  Arimaspias,  a 
river  of  Scythia. 

See  Milton,  Parodist  Lo$t,  Book  U* 
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teake  part  of  this  Group.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Vase  are 
Four  Bacchantes,  executed  in  a 
most  beautiful  style!! !  — 1846, 
this  superb  Vase  (likewise  valued 
at  ten  thousand  Neapolitan  du- 
cats) surpasses  that  numbered 
1848,  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  varnish,  the  correctness 
fef  the  outlines,  and  the  animation 
displayed  in  the  figures :  added  to 
Which,  the  stibject  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  particularly  interesting ; 
Ibr  .he  has  represented  the. fatal 
niicht  when  Troy  was  annihilated. 
Priam  may  be  discovered,  seated 
upon  the  Altar  of  Jupiter- Arceus, 
and  hiding  his  face  with  his  hands, 
while  he  receives,  from  Pyrrhus, 
the  stroke  of  death.  Polytes,  who 
appears  to  have  defended  Priam 
from  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  lies 
bleeding  at  his  feet.  Seated  on 
the  earth  is  a  Female  Figure,  sup- 
posed to  represenb  Hecuba,  whom 
Ulysses  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
raise;  while  Biomedes  dissuades 
him  from  so  doing.  Upon  the 
Altar  of  Jupiter  sit  two  of  the 
Camin»,  tearing  their  hair.  Ano- 
ther Group  represents  Cassandra- 
elinging  to  the  Palladium;  while 
Ajax,  having  already  mortally 
wounded  her  Lover  and  Protector, 
Choroebus,  threatens  her  life. 
JEneas  is  represented  conducting 
Ascanius  and  carrying  Anchises: 
ftnd,  according  to  some  opinions, 
the  pakiter  has  exhibited  Asty- 
anax  as  dead,  to  express  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Trcgan  Kings.  This 
peculiarly  beautitul  Vase,  disco- 
vered in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
cavation at  Nola,  was  not  found, 
like  many  others,  in  a  sepulchre, 
but  quite  alone,  and  carefully  pre- 
served in  an  outer  vase  of  coarse 
olay ;  which  circumstance,  added 
td  the  Greek  word  kaao2,  **  beau- 
tif\il,"  being  discoverable  upon  it 
in  three  places,  seems  to  prove 

i»)  TW*  Apartment  likewise  contains  a 
laree  number  of  ancient  eartheo^ware  lampB, 
wkwh  mfty  be  Men,  if  «»qtiit«d  for  :  and  in 


that  it  WAS  histhly  estftjciatcd  hf  ffl 
Ancients.  The  Vase  numbed 
1848,  was  also  found  at  Nola*. 
AptirtntenU  contmnitig  the  Ft» 
nese  Collection  of  Emel-pictum 
mnd  modern  Paintings  intentpm 
the  Collection  of  Easel*picture 
by  far  the  least  interesting  part  i 
the  Museo-Borbonico,  is,  howevd 
well  arranged ;  one  or  more  rood 
being  dedicated  to  each  Schoo! 
The  Apartment  called  Gdleria  rfj 
C<q)i  d Opera  contains— No.  \ 
Portrait  of  Philip  II,  oif  SpaltJ,  fl 
titian !— 3,  Charity;  byl&ftidonej 
—7,  the  Holy  Famlfp,  calfefl  in 
Madonna  del  gatto,  by  frialio  Ro 
mano! — 8,  Rinaldo  atjd  Armidd 
by  Agostino  Caracci!-^^,  the  Ma 
donna  and  Infant  Saviour,  S 
John,  S.  Anne,  and  Joseph  in  thj 
back  ground,  by  RaphaellWfl 
the  Madonna,  the  Inant  Saviouf 
and  S.  John,  by  Raphael  !-ll| 
Portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Urbinj 
and  Bramante,  -by  Andrea  de 
Sarto  1—12,  Leo  X,  seated  bctwee 
Cardinals  Luigl  de'  Rossi,  an 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  by  RaphaelH 
13,  Alcides  between  vice  and  Tir 
tue,  by  Annibalfe  Caracci— 14J 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini,  M 
Raphael— 16,  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino— 1 7,  a  Sketcfi 
of  Paul  III,  &c.  by  Utian-l^ 
the  Holy  Family  ana  S.  John,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo— 19,  Por' 
trait  of  a  Cardinal,  by  Velasquei 
—20,  the  Deposition  from  "id 
Cross,  by  fienvenuto  (^arofolo-^ 
22,  Venus  and  a  Satyr,  by  Annij 
bale  Caracci— 24,  the  A^umption 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
nieo— 25.  a  large  Landscape,  oy 
Claude  I !— 26,  a  Pieth,  bv  Am- 
bale  Caracci !— 27,  S.  John  con- 
templatingthe  Saviour  whUe  asleep, 
painted  in  tempera,  by  F*^'^ 
anino  — 28,  the  Magdalene,^ 
Guercino— 29,  Portrait  of  rm 
III,  by  Titian— 31,  the  Mamage 

two  adjoining  room*  are  jplacea,  pfo^^J*"^* 
the  Faneve  OoUecti<m  of  Atowent  ««<»»«• 
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12,  ^e  MadfSnna  del  ConigHo,  by 
/orreggio! — 33,  the  Angdo  cu9' 
ode,  by  Domemchmo  1 ! — 34,  Por- 
rait  of  Columbus,  by  Parmigi- 
Jiino!— 35,  the  Magdalene,  by 
ritian—36,  Danae,  by  Titian !  !— 
j8,  the  Last  Judgment,  sketched 
rom  Michael  Angelo's  celebrated 
)icfure  upon  this  subject,  by  Mar- 
«IloVenusti!  Among  the  paint- 
n^  in  the  other  Apartments  are— 
Christ  diluting  with  the  Doctors, 
)y  Ssivator  Rosa —  a  small  Land- 
jcap^  «w  CJaude— two  Portraits, 

LVandycrT— ^:wo  Portraits,  by 
bra»4tl  — the  Portrait  of  a 
Standee  <tf  Spain,  by  Rubens— 
•he  Head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Ru- 
Jjns—S.  Michael,  by  Lanfranco — 
Calvary,  by  tfie  Cav.  Bernardino 
6atti*-S.  Cecilia,  by  Agbstino 
Caracas  Portrait  of  a  Music- 
masto-,— and  ditto  of  a  Lute- 
Player,  both  by  Agostino  Caracci 
^the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  by 
Wovico  Caracci! -the  Madon- 
na and  Infant  Saviour — and  two 
Children  latighnng,  by  Parmigi- 
anino— a  Sea-view,  by  Vemet— 
t^o  Portraits,  by  Luini— the  Ma- 
Q<>TmaandInfattt  Saviour,  by  Luini 
-;-the  Adoratio*!  of  the  Magi,  by 
^esare  da  Sesto— the  Slaughter  of 
*e  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena, 
painted  in  1418  —Portrait  of  Alex- 
lender  VI,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piom- 
'^<>— Pwti^t  of  Americanus  Ves- 
Pucci.byPannigianino-the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Saviour,  by 
^phael-^Portrait  of  Tibaldeus, 
^vRaphael!— S.John,  by  Leon- 
^^^  da  Vinci!!— -the  Madonna 
''^d  Infant  Saviour,  by  the  same 
Artist  !:-^two  large  Frescos,  by 
^.^"■eggio^and,  in  the  first  Ca- 
7et,  Cartoons,  by  Raphael,  Mi- 
*aelAngelo.&c. 
.  Oallerv 


Ha.  l!1ie  ancient  Frescos,  \ki^ 
removed  from  Pbrtici  to  the  Mu* 
seo-Borbonico,  are  so  beautiful, 
in  point  of  composition,  and,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  so  unskilfully  exe- 
cuted,  that  it  is  supposed  the 
major  part  of  them  may  be  copies^ 
done  by  common  house-paintert 
from  the  m6st  renowned  pictures 
of  antiquity.  They  embellished  tfie 
V\ralls  of  private  nouses,  and  pub- 
lic edifices,  and  ar^  accorcUng  to 
the  opinion  of  VTinckelmann,  not 
much  tnore  ancient  than  the  Au- 
gustan age',  at  which  period  Paint- 
ing was  m  its  wane.  The  sub- 
jects best  understood  of  these 
Frescos  are  as  follows :  — 

Perseus  and  Andromeda :  (from 
Pompeii)  —  Hesione  saved  from 
death,  by  Hercules:  (from  Pom- 
peii)— a  View  of  PozzuoU — ^Egyp- 
tian Figures — a  Sacrifice  to  tne 
Earth :  (from  Pompeii)  —  Her- 
cules killing  the  ravenous  birds 
tailed  Stymphalides — Harpocrates, 
(found  m  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at 
Pompeii) — Dido  abandoned :  (froiili 
Pompeii) — Mercury,  and  the  God- 
dess Mania,  supposed  to  be  the 
mother,  of  the  Lares  and  Manes : 
(from  Pompeii)  —  Ariadne  aban- 
doned by  Theseus :  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) — Marsyas  and  Olympus; 
(from  Pompeii) — ^the  Nuptials  of 
Massinissa  and  Sophonisba :  (from 
Pompeii) — ^the  Judgment  of  Paris 
— an  Amorino  steSing  a  pair  of 
Shoes — the  Grecian  Horse  brought 
into  Troy :  (from  Pompeii) — ^Anu- 
bis — a  Sacrifice  to  Pallas:  (tt-oiA 
Pompeii) — a  Caricatura  of  the 
Ceesars,  representing  i^neas,  hi^ 
Father,  and  Son,  as  impure  Deities 
with  Dogs'  Heads  '  —  Hercules 
sleeping^  (from  Herculaneum)— =• 
the  Ju%ment  of  Paris — ^a  Priestesi 
sacrificing:  (from Herculaneum) — 
Peleus  rejecting  the  love  of  As  y- 
damia:    (from     Herculaneum)  — 

T^')  K«cellent   Models,    in    Cork*   of   the  (y)  Drawing  in  carieatnra  seems  to  have 

Vi»    t*  ^^iUca,  &e.  at  Psestum :  and  like-  been  common  among  the  Ancients ;  who  fre- 

Ont.^     otiier  ancient   Edtnces   in   Magna  qnently  compared  men   to,  and  represented 

^^1  are  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms.  tnem  under,  the  forms  of  beasts. 
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ApoBo»  Chiron,  and  ^scolapius, 
in  their  medicinal  capacities !  (from 
Pompeii) — H3rpsipyle  terrified  by 
the  sight  of  the  Serpent  vhicn 
destroyed  the  Child  entrusted  to 
her  care:  (ft'om  Pompeii) — ^Ari- 
adne abandoned  by  Theseus: 
(from  Herculaneum>--Juno,  Pal- 
ha,  and  Venus,  supposed  to  be 
airanging  a  plan  to  ensure  Jason*s 
victory  in  Colchis :  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) — ^En^tymiou:— a  Citharist 
in  a  Half-mask,  said  to  be  the  only 
mask  of  its  kind  yet  discovered: 
(from  Herculaneum) — the  Seven 
Days  of  the  Week,  represented  by 
the  Seven  Planets ;  Saturn,  (Sa^ 
turday)  being  placed  first:  (from 
Pompeii) — ^the  Education  of  Bac- 
chus ;  supposed  to  be  the  copy  of 
a  fine  original:  (from  Hercu- 
laneum)— ^a  Priest  canying  the 
Table  used  in  religious  ceremonies : 
(from  Herculaneum) — Pan  wrest- 
ling with  Love :  (from  Hercu- 
culaneum)  —  a  Consultation  be- 
tween a  Lady  and  her  Attendant ! 
some  persons  suppose  this  Paint- 
ing to  represent  Phaedra  and  her 
Nurse;  and  others  think  it  was 
intended  for  Penelope  and  Eury- 
nome :  (from  Pompeii.)  Phryxus 
and  Helle  ;  the  latter  is  represented 
nearly  drowned  in  the  Hellespont : 
(from  Pompeii) — a  domestic  Re- 
past. The  shape  of  the  ancient 
Eating  Table,  and  the  ancient 
manner  of  Drinking,  are  both  seen 
in  this  Picture ' :  (from  Pompeii) — 
a  Trophy  interesting  on  account  of 
the  costumes  it  represents  :  (from 
^  Pompeii)  —  Ulysses  discovering 
himself  to  Penelope !  (from  Sta- 
biae)  —  Bacchus  coi^demning  an 
immoderate  use  of  wine!  (from 
Herculaneum) — ^Hercules  with  the 
iVild-boar  of  Erymanthus,  and 
Eurystheus  hid  in  a  Vase,  which 
was  his  place  of  refuge  when  he 
apprehended  danger:  (from  Her- 
culaneum)-—Sappho  :  (from  Pom- 


peii)— ^Polyphemus  receiving^,  from 
Galatea,  a  letter  brought  by  a  Loie 
mounted  on  a  Dolphin:  (frtni 
Herculaneum) — the  Infant  Her- 
cules strangling  the  Serpents  sert 
by  Juno  to  devour  him:  (from 
Herculaneum) — ^the  Judgment  of 
Paris — lo — a  Centaur  blowing:  the 
Double  Flute — ^Marsyas  and  Olym- 
pus: (from  Pompeii) — Tdephus 
and  his  four-footed  Nurse :  (6x}ni 
Pompeii) — Chiron  teaching  A.cYnl- 
les  to  strike  the  Ivre,  ascribed  to 
Parrhasius ;  though  moreprobablr 
copied  from  a  work  by  that  artist! 
(from  Herculaneum)  —  an  Isisdc 
Ceremony!  (fi^m  HercuJaneum) 
—  Ditto  —  Iphigenia  discovering 
Orestes:  (from  Herculaneum)  — 
lb — ^Theseus  in  Crete  :  (fi^m  Her- 
culaneum)— Jupiter  Vanquished  by 
Love:  (from  Herculaneum) — ^Ari- 
adne —  the  inquisitive  Waiting 
Maid:  (from  Herculaneum) — ^fhe 
Chace  of  Calydon  :  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) —  Rope-Dancers  repre- 
senting Fauns,  and  holding  Bac- 
chanalian Instruments.  The  limbs 
of  these  Dancers  are  piunted 
with  a  variety  of  colours  ;  a  cus- 
tom continued  still,  by  the  po- 
pulace of  Magna  Grsecia,  dur- 
mg  Carnival  (from  Pompeii)— the 
same  subject— two  Paintings  re- 
presenting Infantile  Amusements 
^the  Throne  df  Mars  and  Verus, 
a  Female  Centaur,  and  a  Youth! 
Zeuxis  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
Female  Centaurs :  (from  Hercu- 
laneum)— Ulysses  and  the  Sirens 
— Charity — ^Daedalus  and  Icarus — 
a  Parrot  drawing  a  Car,  and  a 
Grasshopper  driving !  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  from  Zeuxis  ;  who  was 
famous  for  these  whimsical  sub- 
jects !— Hercules  and  the  Lion  of 
Mount  Citheron :  (from  Hercula- 
neum)— a  Female  Painter  seated 
before  the  entrance  to  a  Temple, 
on' one  of  the  Pillars  of  which,  an 
EX'VotOy  like  that  we  see  in  Ro- 


i«^lie^h«Efn?l;iil^^^^^  certaindUtanco  from  their  «onths  wk«  they 
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man  Catholic  Churches  at  present, 
is    suspended:   (from  Pompeii) — 
Cassandra    entreating  Apollo    to 
endow  her  with  the  Gift  of  Pro- 
phecy :     (from    Herculaneum)  — 
Andromeda  delivered  by  Perseus : 
(from  Pompeii) — a  Theatrical  Re- 
presentation of  an  Actor,  in  a  scoff- 
ing mask,  mating  signs  with  his 
fingers  to  upbraid  a  young  Female, 
who  hides  her  face.    This  mode  of 
reproof  was  common  among  the 
Greeks :     (from    Herculaneum) — 
another  Theatrical  Representation 
— a  Concert!  (from  Herculaneum)* 
— Orestes  and  Pylades    chained, 
and   conducted  by  the  Soldiers  of 
Thoas  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana : 
(from     Herculaneum)  —  Marsyas 
and  Apollo ;  (from  Herculaneum) 
— Bacchanalian  Mysteries:  (irom 
Herculaneum)*— I siaic    Ceremo- 
nies— ^Wrestlers:   (from  Hercula- 
neum)— a  Vender  of  baked  meat ; 
the   buyers  are  represented  with 
Capo  is,  such  as  the  Mariners  of 
Magna  Grsecia  wear  at  the  present 
moment — ^Venders  of  Cloth,  Bread, 
^c.  in  the  Forum ;  and  a  Black- 
smitli  with  his  Apprentice  working 
on   a  Portable  Anvil — a  School- 
master chastising  one  of  his  Scho- 
lars— ^a  public  Scnool  under  a  Porti- 
co of  the  Forum.  The  persons  seat- 
ed are  supposed  to  represent  the 
School-master  and  the  Proschu- 
lum  ** — young  Men  standing  before 
the    entrance  to  a  Thermapolium 
in  the  Forum,  and  taking  refresh- 
ments— a  Picture  which  probably 
may  represent  a  Vender  of  such 
common  Shell-fish    as    are    now 
boiled  and  sold  daily  in  the  streets 
of  Naples — a  Bhnd  Beggar  con- 
ducted by  his   Dog — a    Cobler's 
Stall" — a  Hawker — and   the   in- 
tended Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis — all  from  Pompeii.    Other 

(a)  Darinf  these  ceremonies  three  figs  were 
offered  to  the  god:  the  namber  three  was 
sacred  and  typical  among  the  heathens. 

(6)  The  business  of  uie  Proschnliim  con-, 
sisted  in  takine  care  that  the  children  pre- 
sented themseWes  in  a  becoming  manner  be- 
fore their  master. 

(c)  This  painting  was  probably  placed  over 
tlie  door  of  a  shoemaker's  shop;  as  almost 


Frescos  in  this  CoUectioii  repre- 
sent Boys  making  Wine^  and  a 
Wine-press — ^a  Naval  Combat,  ill- 
done,  out  curious,  because  it  ex- 
hibits ancient  Galleys,  and  the 
mode  of  fighting  them — a  Croco- 
dile Hunt — Crocodiles  and  Hip- 
popotami. From  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  man  learnt  the  art  of 
bleeding  himself;  as  this  animal, 
when  too  full  of  blood,  presses 
its  foot  against  pointed  reeds,  by 
which  means  the  operation  is  per- 
formed— a  Garden,  interesting,  be- 
cause it  appears  from  this,  and 
other  pictures  of  ancient  gardens, 
that  they  resembled  those  now  seen 
in  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia — ^four 
Pictures  in  one ;  namely,  a  Hare 
and  a  Fowl — ^  Pheasant  and  two 
Apples — ^three  Birds  and  some 
Musjirooms — ^two  Partridges  and 
three  Fishes — (the  Hare,  by  an- 
cient epicures,  was  considered  as 
the  best  quadniped,  and  the  Thrush 
the  best  bird) — a  two- wheeled  Car- 
riage for  the  conveyance  of  bag- 
gage, with  a  Driver  on  one  of  the 
horses — a  Mule  saddled — a  Man 
riding  one,  and  guiding  three 
horses  —  (the  ancients  frequently 
used  to  ride  three,  and  even  four 
horses  at  once ;  leaping  from  one 
to  another  with  extraordinary  agi- 
lity)— a  female  Elephant  and  her 
Cub,  ^c.  <J^. 

This  Gallery  likewise  contains 
some  of  the  Ashes  which  pene- 
trated into  the  Cellar  of  the  Villa, 
of  Diomedes ;  and  which  still  re- 
tain the  impression  of  part  of  a 
Human  Form ;  supposed,  from  the 
necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold 
found  on  the  Skeleton  of  the  per- 
son whose  corse  made  this  impres- 
sion, to  have  been  the  Mistress  of 
the  Villa:  her  Scull  is  preserved 
in  the  same  case  with  the  ashes  \ 

every  tradesman  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii seems  to  have  annonnced  his  merchandise 
oy  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  his  house. 

((£)  Penions  who  wish  to  make  Sketehes, 
eitner  in  the  Museo-Borbonico,  or  at  Pompeii, 
should  apply  for  permission  to  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  the  Casa  Reale,  al  Palazao- 
Vecchio. 

U 
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The  Musi^o-Borbonlco  Is  hsually 
bjpeh  to  the  Public  every  da^,  fes- 
tivals excepted,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  tiu  two  in  the  sdttemoon ; 
and  Foreigners  usually  give,  tb 
each  Custode,  from  two  to  six  car- 
lini,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  party  he  attends,  and  the  trou- 
ble he  takes  in  explaining  things  i 
but  they  are  not  expected  to  repeat 
these  fees  evety  time  they  visit  the 
Museum.      * 

Persons  who  purchase  Pinati*s 
excellent  account  of  the  Gallery  of  , 
Sculpture,  are  not  expected  to  give 
Any  fee  beloW-stairs,  except  a  trifle 
to  the  door-keeper  of  this  Oalleiy; 
two  cariini  to  the  Custode  of  me 
Apartment  which  contains  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities;  the  same 
sum  to  the  Custode  of  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes ;  and  a  trifle  to  the  Porter 
in  the  Vestibule :  and  Persons  who 
wish  to  dive  deep  into  the  An- 
tiquities of  Magna  Graecia,  should 
endeavour  to  ootain  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Canonico,  t)on  Andrea 
de  Jorio ;  who  is  Aot  only  a  dis- 
tinguished Antiquary,  but  likewise 
most  gentlemanly  and  agreeable, 
and  a  kind  friend  to  British  Tra- 
vellers. This  Work  has  been  ma- 
terially benefited  by  his  luminous 
publications,  and  its  author  feels 
most  thankfbl  to  him  in  conse- 
quence •. 

Palazzo  Eeale^.  This  Edifice, 
erected  by  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
according  to  the  designs  of  the 
Cav.  Fontana,  to  whose  taste  it 
does  honour,  contains  magnificent 
apartments  handsomely  furnished, 
and  enriched  with  fine  Pictures, 
namely,  the  Madonna  of  Monte- 
Casino,  by  Raphael — ^the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  c(^ied  from  Raphael,  by 
Annibale   Caracci — Orpheus,  by 

(e)  The  Canonico,  Don  Andrea  de  Jorio, 
tas  recently  published,  for  the  u^e  of  Travel- 
lers, an  elegant  Pocket  Map  of  Naples,  sub- 
joined to  a  List  of  every  thin^  best  worth 
notice  there :  and  persons  who  wish  for  a  more 
detailed  account,  would  find  it  in  "  The  Na- 
Ple?  i?«ide,'»  recently  published,  in -Ilalian 
ind  Englijih,  by  Sig.  I.^.  Ferrari,  Professor 
01  Lianguages. 


Carav 

the  Doctors,  by  the  same  master : 
*jv?.  ^.  Here  likewise  is  a  Hall 
hung  tt)und  with  PortraitSs  of  the 
Viceroys  of  Naples,  by  Massimo 
and  Paolo  Matteis ;  and  a  hand- 
some Chapel,  with  an  Altar  of 
agate,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  pre- 
cious marbles.  The  Residence  of 
Prince  Leopoldo,  which  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Palazzo  ReaJid,  con- 
tains the  finest  Collection  of  Pic- 
tures  in  Naples. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco.  The 
foutidations  of  this  Edifice  were 
laid  in  the  Piazza  feeale,  during 
the  year  1817,  and  by  command  of 
the  late  King  of  Naples.  The  out- 
side is  nearly  completed :  but  the 
interior  part  will  not,  in  afl  proba- 
bility, be  fiinished  under  eight  or 
ten  years.  It  may  be  cadled  a 
triple  Chui-ch.  The  largest  of  the 
three,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  a  Rotondo,  covered  by 
a  Dome  of  very  extensive  dimen- 
sions. The  two  minor  Churches 
are  likewise  surmounted  by  Domes ; 
and  Colonnades  and  Statues  orna- 
ment the  exterior  of  the  Edifice. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Ferdinando.  This 
Church  is  richly  adorned  with 
marbles;  and  the  Ceiling  of  the 
Nave,  the  Cupola  and  its  Angles, 
are  embellished  with  the  best  ftes- 
cos  of  Paolo  Matteis.  the  Sta- 
tues of  David  and  Moses,  in  one 
of  the  Chapels,  are  by  Vaccaro. 

Castello-Nuovo — a  FortSress,  be- 
gun in  1283,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Giovanni  Pisaho,  but 
not  completed  till  1546,  contains 
the  Arsenal,  and  a  Triumphal  Arch, 
erected  in  honout-  of  Alphonso  of 
Arragon. 

Castelto  deir  Uovo.  this  was 
once  a  Villa  belonging  to  Lucul- 

(/)  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  for 
seeing;  the  Palazzo  Reale,  at  Naples;  and  the 
other  royal  residences.  These  orders  must  be 
si^ed  by  the  Lord  Hifirh  Steward ;  and  Ft>- 
reijf  ners  who  apply  for  uiem  pay  one  piastre. 
None  of  the  royal  residences,  however,  are 
VroVth  seeine,  except  the  palneg  at  Kaples, 
and  that  at  Ciiwrta. 
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lus  ;  but  an  earthquake  separated 
it  from  ilie  main  land ;  and  Wil- 
liam I,  second  King  of  Naples, 
built  a  palace  here.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  shape. 

Chtesa  di  S'.  Maria  del  Porto, 
The  gi-ound  on  Which  this  Edifice 
stands  was  given  by  Frederic  II, 
of  Arragon,  to  his  Secretary,  San- 
nazaro  ;  and  behind  the  Hl^- altar 
is  the  Tomb  of  that  great  Poet,  by 
Poggibona,  one  of  Mlchad  An- 
gelo's  scholars.  The  ornaments 
are  too  numerous;  but  the  cpmpo- 
sition  is  good,  and  the  Bassi-riliefvij 
allusive  to  the  ]?iscatory  Eclogues, 
and  other  writings  of  Sannazaro, 
are  finely  executed.  On  the  sides 
of  the"  Monutaent  are  Statues  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  now  ealled 
David  and  Judith ;  and  on  the 
top  is  the  Bust  of  Sannazaro,  with 
his  Arcadian  name,  Aclius  Since- 
rus,  placed  between  two  weeping 
Genii.     The  inscription, 

'•  Zfa  sacro  cineri  /lores.    Hie  tile  Maronit 
Sincerus,  Musa^  proximus  vt  tvmvlOy'* 

is  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Brigida,  Here  is 
the  Tomb  of  Giordano,  and  a  Cu- 
pola painted  by  that  distinguished 
artist. 

CMesa  di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fio- 
rentini.  This  Edifice,  built  by  a 
scholar  of  Michael  Angelo's,  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  fine  specimen  of 
architecture. 

Chiesa  di  t  Incoronata,  Here 
ire  remains  of  Paintings  by  Giotto. 

Chiesa  della  Pieth  de"  Torchini. 
rhis  Church  is  ornamented  with  a 
fine  Altar-piece,  by  Solimene,  and 
I  beautifai  Painting  in  the  Lan- 
«rn  of  its  Cupola,  by  Giordano  I 

Chiesa  di  So.  Maria  della  Nova, 
tfere  are  good  paintings,  by  Marco 
li  Siena. 

Chiesa  di  /S«.  Maria  di  Monte- 
Oliveto,  Here  are  curious  Statues, 

Bcreta-cotta,  by  Modanino  di 
odena,  representing  illustrious 
Characters  <k  thefifteenth  Century : 
iffid  that  called  Joseph  of  Arima- 


thea,  is,  in  fact,  the  Portrait  6i 
Sannazaro.  This  Church  also 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  Purifica^- 
tion,  by  Vassari  (who  likewise 
^nted  the  Sacristy ;)  an  Assump- 
tion, by  Pinturicchio ;  and  .one  of 
the  best  Organs  in  Italy. 

Chiesa  dx  Gesit  Nuovo,  or  7Vt>. 
nita  Moffgiore,  This  Church,  one 
nf  the  finest  at  Naples,  was  built 
according  to  the  designs  of  No  vello 
di  S.  Lucano :  it  has  suffered  con- 
siderably from  earthquakes;  hf 
one  of  which  the  Cupola,  painted 
by  Lanfranco,  was  desti'oyed,  the 
four  Evangelists  excepted.  The 
other  Paintings  in  the  present  Cu- 
pola are  by  Paolo  Matteis.  Over 
the  Great  Door  is  a  large  Fresco, 
by  Solimene,  representing  Helio- 
dorus  driven  out  of  the  Temple  I 
The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  was 
likewise  painted  by  Solimene.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Ignazio  is  ornamented 
with  fine  ttiaroles,  and  the  whole 
Edifice  inctusted  and  paved  with 
the  same.  The  Chapel  of  the  TVini- 
ty  contains  a  Picture  by  Guercino. 

Chiesa  di  S*,  Chiara,  This  was 
originally  an  Italian  Gothic  Stnic-- 
ture,  commenced  in  1310,  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Masuccio,  who 
lilrewise  built  the  Campanile,t7hich, 
though  not  completed  as  he  pur- 
posed, is  much  admired  in  point  of 
architecture.  The  interior  of  th6 
Church  was  adorned  with  painfr^ 
ings  by  Giotto,  till  the  Regent, 
Bario  Nuovo,  not  understanding 
their  merit,  ordered  them  to  be  co- 
vered with  white-wash.  During 
the  year  1 744,  Vaccaro  modernized 
the  Nave,  which  was,  at  the  same 
time,  beautifully  paved  with  rare 
marbles,  and  embellxshed  with  a 
Ceilkig,  paii^id  by  Sebastiano 
Conca  and  Francesco  La  Marat 
that  part  which  represents  S*.  Chi- 
ara putting  the  Saracens  to  flight, 
is  by  the  last-named  artist,  and  a 
worK  of  great  merit :  he  likewise 
painted  Ihe  Pictm«  placed  above 
the  High-altar,  nsar  whioh  -are  two 
u  2 
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fluted  Columns ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  that  on  the  left  \vas 
brought  from  Solomon's  Temple. 

One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a 
Picture  by  Lanfranco ;  and,  in 
another,  some  Paintings  by  Giotto 
are  sfiU  remaining.  The  Bassi- 
rilievi  over  the  Great  Door  deserve 
attention  *. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  Mag- 
giore.  This^  Edifice  is  built  upon 
flie  ruins  of* a  Temple  which  was 
erected  by  Adrian  to  his  Favourite, 
Antinous.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Constantine  and  S.  Helena  to  S. 
John  Baptist ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  antiquity,  a  Tomb 
which  it  contains  has  been  digni- 
fied'with  the  appellation  of  Parthe- 
nope's  Sarcophagus. 

Chiesa  del  Salvatore,  or   Gesh 
Vecchio,    Here  are  Paintings  by 
Marco    di   Siena,   Francesco    La 
.  Mura,  Solimene,  ^c. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  Mag^ 
giore.  This  Church  contains  an 
Annimciafion,  attributed  to  Ti- 
tian ;  and  a  fine  Painting,  attributed 
to  Caravaggio,  of  the  Flagellation. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Sacristy  is 
ornamented  with  a  Painting  of  S. 
Domenico  in  glory,  by  Solimene  I 
The  Convent  belongmg  to  this 
Church  formerly  comprised  the 
University  ;  whose  Professors 
taught  their  Scholars  in  vaults  un- 
derground. 

Chiesa  dello  Spirito  Santo,  This 
is  a  Une  edifice  in  point  of  archi- 
tectme  ;  and  contains  a  painting, 
by  Francesco  La  Mura,  which  re- 

E resents  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
^host. 
Chiesa  di  S^^,  Maria  della  Sa- 
nith.  Here  are  good  Pictures,  by 
Giordano,  Bernardino  Siciliano, 
Andrea  Vaccaro,  and  Agostino 
Beltrano.  This  Church  leads  to 
the  Catacombs ;    as  likewise   do 


the  Churches  of  S.  Severe,  and  S, 
Gennaro  de'  Poveri.  The  Cata- 
combs of  Naples  are  said  to  be 
much  larger  than  those  of  Rome : 
it  is  not  easy,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain this  ;  it  being  impossible  to 
penetrate  far  into  them.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were,  like  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, Public  Burial-places,  form- 
ed originally  by  excavations  made 
in  search  of  pozzolana^. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bonara — ^worth  observation,  as  it 
contains  a  Gothic  Tomb,  im- 
mensely large,  of  Ladislaus,  King 
of  Naples;  another  of  Giovanni 
Caracciolo,  and  some  fine  Sculp- 
ture in  the  Vico- Chapel. 

Chiesa  de"  S,  S.  Apostoli.  This 
Church,  erected  on  the  Site  of  a 
Temple  of  Mercury,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  Apostles,  by, Con- 
stantine, was  rebuilt  during-  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  adorned 
with .  particularly  fine  Frescos. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  great  Nave 
and  Choir,  the  five  Pictures  on  the 
walls  of  the  latter,  and  the  Angles  ^ 
of  the  Cupola,  are  by  Lanfranco! 
as  likewise  are  the  Ceilings  of  the 
small  Chapels ;  and  the  large  and 
beautiful  Fresco  over  the  Great 
Door  is,  by  some  authors,  athi- 
buted  to  the^  same  master.  Tlie 
Cupola  was  painted  by  Benasca, 
and  the  Lunettes  are  the  work  of 
Solimene  and  Giordano ;  the  latter 
of  whom  has  likewise  ornamented 
the  Cross  with  four  Paintings  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation !  the  Na- 
tivity !  the  Birth  of  the  Madonna ! 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple !  ITie  High-altar  is  richly  em- 
bellished with  precious  marbles; 
and  the  Filomarini- Chapel  (great 
part  of  which  was  executed  after 
the  designs  of  Guido,  by  Calandra 
da  Vercelli)    is    adorned  with   a 


ig)  This  Church  likewise  contains  an  ele-  sttbterranean  repositories ;  the  investigation 

gant  Latin  Epitaph  in  memory  of  a  young  of  which  cannot  oe  wholesome,  even  for  per- 

i*ay»  who  died  on  the  day  destined  for  her  sons  in  health  ;   all  the   unhappy    sufferen 

""ffw"  T      ,. ,  ,  during  the  last  Plague  baviog  been  thrown  in 

W  No  Invabd  should  attempt  to  visit  these  here. 
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beautifiil  BassO'rilievOy  by  Fia* 
min^o,  representing  a  Concert  of 
Children ! !  Opposite  to  tills  Cha- 
pel is  that  of  the  Conception, 
richly  decorated  with  precious  mar- 
bles, and  embellished  with  Paint- 
ings by  Solimene  and  Marco  di 
Siena. 

ArcivescoveUo.  This  Cathedral, 
commonly  called  La  Chiesa  di  S. 
Gennaro,  the  Patron- Saint  of  Na- 
ples, is  a  Tuscan-Gothic  Edifice, 
built  by  Niccolo  Pisano :  but  the 
ancient  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Santa  JRestituta,  was  erected,  dur- 
ing- the  reign  of  Constantine,  up- 
on the  Site  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo. 
Charles  I,  of  Anjou,  began  the  new 
Cathedral,  which  was  finished  in 
1299  ;  but,  being  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Al- 
phonso  I.  The  outside  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  ornament- 
ed with  two  Columns  of  porphyry. 
The  inside  is  not  splendid ;  though 
supported  by  upward  of  an  hun- 
dred Columns  of  Egyptian  granite, 
African  marble,  <^c.,  taken  from 
the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  The  Font,  placed  near  the 
Great  Door  on  the  left,  is  an  an- 
cient Vase  of  Basalt,  adorned  with 
the  attributes  of  Bacchus ;  (deco- 
rations not  .very  appropriate  to  a 
Christian  Temple.)  The  High-altar, 
made  according  to  the  designs 
of  Cav.  Posi,  is  composed  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  and  ornamented  with 
two  antique  Candelabra  of  jasper. 
Under  the  High-altar  is  a  Subter- 
ranean Chapel,  called  II  Succorpo, 
which  contains  the  relics  of  S. 
Gennaro;  aiid  is  ^supposed  to  be  a 
remaining  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo.  Inis  Chapel  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  supported  with 
Columns  of  the  same ;  and  likewise 
embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi  in 
the  arabesque  style.  Behind  the 
Tomb  of  S.  Gennaro  is  a  Statue 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Chapel, 
Cardinal    Caraffa,    attributed    to 


(t)  Domenichino  began  to  paint  the  Cupola;      work;    which*    from  moi 
bat  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his     obliterated  by  Lanfranco. 


Michael  Angelo.  Adjoining  iii  th« 
present  CaSiedral  is  the  ancient 
Church  of  S.  Restituta  ;  which, 
though  in  part  destroyed,  still  con- 
tains Columns  probably  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and 
some  Mosaics  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. In  the  modem  Cathe- 
dral, and  situated  opposite  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Restituta,  is  the  Cha- 
pel of  S.  Gennaro,  called  B  Te9oro, 
and  built  in. consequence  of  avow, 
made  by  the  City  of  Naples  during 
the  Plague  of  1 526.  The  entrance 
to  this  Chapel  is  through  a  mag- 
nificent Bronze  Door,  adorned  with 
fine  Columns  of  rare  marble,  and 
Statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 
The  interior  of  the  Edifice  is  a  Ro- 
tondo,  embellished  with  a  Cupola, 
painted  by  Lanfranco* ! !  and  sup- 
ported by  forty-two  Corinthian 
Columns  •  of  brocatello  ;  between 
which,  on  festivals,  are  placed 
thirty-six  silver  Busts  of  Saints, 
executed  by  Finelli*;  and  eighteen 
Busts,  in  bronze,  by  other  artist^. 
Over  the  High-altar  is  a  Statue 
of  S.  Gennaro  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  people ;  and  likewise 
a  silver  Tabernacle,  containing 
the  Head  of  the  Saint,  and  two 
small  Vessels  filled  with  his  Blood, 
supposed  to  have  been  collected 
by  a  NeapoUtan  Lady  during  his 
Martyrdom.  Here  also  is  a  Pic- 
ture of  S.  Gennaro  coming  out  of 
the  Furnace,  by  Spagnoletto.  The 
Painting  in  the  largje  Chapel,  to 
the  right  of  the  Hi^-altar,  is  by 
Domenichino ! — as  are  the  Arches 
and  Angles  of  the  Ceiling,  and  the 
Pictures  in  three  of  the  small  Cha- 
pels. 

The  Ceremony  of  liquefying  the 
blood  of  S.  Gennaro  takes  place 
three  times  a  year  ;  namely,  in 
May,  September,  and  December ; 
and  is  an  interesting  sight  to  Fo- 
reigners :  if  it  liquefy  qmckly,  the 
joy  expressed  by  the  Neapolitan^ 
is  great ;  but  if  there  be  any  unex- 

which«   from  motives  of  enrj,   was 
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peeted  4»Uy,  the  ioars,  lararjers, 
ai^  cries,  are  excessive ;  as  the 
noQ-performaBce  of  this  miracle  is 
supposed  to  asQOuace  some  dread- 
ful unpendin^  calamity. 

C/uesa  dt  S.  I^lipff^  ^eri  de" 
P.  jP.  Gerohmim,  This  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  Churches  at  Na- 
ples :  the  outside  being  cased  with 
marble;  the  inside  hnedwith  the 
same^  and  divided  into  three  aisles 
t>y  twelve  magnificent  Columns  of 
granite.  The  Pavement  is  marble, 
and  very  elegant;  and  the  High- 
altar  is  composed  of  a£^te,  sar- 
donyx, iasper,  lapis  lazvm,  mother 
of  pearl,  ^c.  Her^  also  are  fine 
jPaintings  in  the  Aisles  of  the 
Cupola ;  a  celebrated,  though  much 
damaged  Fresco,  above  the  Great 
t>oor^  hf  Giordano,  representing 
^ur  Saviour  chasing  the  Buyers 
and  Sellers  from  the  Temple;  over 
the  fifth  Altar,  on  the  nght,  S». 
Teresa  with  her  Carinelites  at  the 
foot  of  a  Crucifix,,  by  the  same 
artist ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side, 
S.  Francesco*  by  Guido.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  richly 
decorated;  and  contains,  in  its 
Cupola,  a  Painting,  by  Solimene^ 
which  represents  the  Saint  in 
glory ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
&e  High-altar  is  another  Chapel, 
the  Cupola  of  which  was  painted 
by  Simonelli„  the  subject  being 
Judith  sowing  the  Head  of  Holo- 
fernes  to  his  arn^.  The  Chapel 
of  S.  Alessio  contains  a  Picture 
by  i^ietro  da  Cortona ;  and.  in  the 
Sacristy  are  Paintings  attributed 
to  Guide,  I>onieniehino^  Spagno- 
letto,  (J-c.  The  CeiUng  is  by  Gior- 
dano. 

Chiem  di  S,  Paolo  Maggiore. 
This  stately  Edifice  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Temple^  erected 
by  Julius  Tarsus,  Tiberius's  Freed- 
man ;  who  consecrated  it  to  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  A  considwable 
part  of  the  portico  of  this  Temple 
remained  till  the  earthquake  of 
1688  ;  but  now,  only  two  Columns 
and  the  Entablature   are  entire. 


These  noble  Teati0e»  of  antiquity, 
two  Bases  of  oth^  cc^unuis,  and 
the  Trunks  of  the  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  (recumbent  figures 
half  buried  in  the  wall)  ai^  on  the 
outside  of  the  Church;  the  interior 
of  whidi  is  elegant^  incmsted  with 
marble,  and  ornamented  with 
Paintings  by  Solimene,  Massimo, 
^.  .The  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling, 
by  Corenzio,  were  onginaliy  fine, 
though  now  much  injureci;  but 
that  above  ih&  Great  Boor  is  in 
good  preservation.  The  Sacristy 
contains  the  chefs-dmuvres  of  So- 
limene ;.  and  the  Cloisters  of  the 
adjoining  Convent  are  supported 
by  antique  Columns*  and  built 
i^pon  the  Site  of  an  ancient  Theatre, 
where  Nero  first  exhibited  in  pub- 
lic ;  because  he  deemed  it  less  de- 
rogatorv  to  imp^arial  graxideur  to 
act  witn  the  awkwai^ness  of  a 
Beginn^  in  one  of  the  Grecian 
Cities,  than  in  his  own  Capital. 

Chiem  di  So.  Maria  Minggiore, 
This  Church  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
of  Diana ;  and  haa  a  well-painted 
Ceiling. 

Chiesa  di  S^Pietro  h  Majella. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Nave  is  finely 
painted  by  Calabrese ! 

Cappella  di  S.  Severo^  This 
Chapel, .  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Sangro-family,  and  called  S*.  Ma- 
ria della  PieU,  is  a  singular  £di- 
fice,  decorated  with  raw  marUes, 
and  surrounded  with  Arches ;  each 
of  which  contains  a  Sarcophagus, 
and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  lances 
of  Sangro :  attached  to  every  ad- 
joining pilaster  is  the  Tomb  of 
the  Princess  who  was  wife  to  the 
Prince  in  the  Arch;  each  being 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  repre- 
senting the  most  conspicuous  vir- 
tue of  the  Lady  in  the  Tomb.  One 
of  the  most  remarkalde  Statues  is 
that  of  Modesty,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  veil ;  through 
which,  however,  fhe  features  are 
clearly  discernible.  The-  sculptor 
was  Corradini,    Vice  undeceived 
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is  Jikcmse  a  r»n«rkable  work ;  it 
repiiresents  a  Man  caught  in  a  n^t, 
and  stru^Ung  to  extricate  him* 
self,  by  aid  oi  the  Genius  of  Good- 
Sense  !  the  aoulptor  was  Queirolo* 
Here,  likewise,  is  a  dead  Christ 
covered  with  a  veil,  which  seems 
damped  by  the  sweat  of  Death  \ ! 
The  seulptor  was  Giuseppe  San 
Martino  ;  and  all  these  works  pe- 
culiarly merit  notice  from  bemg 
original ;  as  neither  Greeks  nor 
Rcoaans  seem  to  haye  attempted 
shewing  the  face  and  form  with 
distinctness  through  a  veil.  The 
Chapel  has  suff(^r^  severely  from 
earthcjuakes. 

Chie^a  della  S.  S,  Annunciata, 
This  Edifice,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  rebuilt  in  1782,  ao« 
cording  to  the  designs  of  the  Cav. 
Van^telli,  is  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  architecture  at  Naples.  The 
Columns  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, forty-four  in  number,  are 
all  of  white  marble.  The  Pro- 
phets in  the  Ai^ls  of  the  Cupola 
are  by  Fischietti ;  to  whose  pencil 
they  do  honour.  The  Pictmres 
which  adorn  the  High-altar,  and 
those  of  the  Cross,  are  by  Fran-* 
ceseo  La  Mura.  A  Chapel  on  the 
right,  near  the  High-altar,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  beautiful  Fief^»  by 
Spagnoletto :  and  another  chapel, 
near  the  Great  Boor,  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, and  Cherubs,  the  list  of 
whidi  are  finely  executed.  The 
CeUings  of  the  Sacristy  and  Te- 
soro  are  painted  by  Coxenzio ;  and 
the  Presstes  exhibit  th€  Life  of  our 
Saviour  curiously  sculptured  in 
wood,  (some  parts  being  gilt,)  by 
Giovanni  di'Ndla. 

Chiesa  di  'S**,  Maria  del  Car- 
mine— superbly  embellished  with 
rare    marbles ;     and    containix^ 

(K)  The  Charch  of  S.  MakTtino  stavda  near 
tlie  CaflteUo  di  S.  £lii^,  on  the  hiU  called 
Monte- Vomevot  "which  rises  above  the  Citf 
of  Kaplea.  To  persons  who  walk,  the  dift- 
tance  u  moonsiderable ;    thoagh»   from  th^ 


Faintingaby  Solimene,  Giordano, 
and  Paolo  Matteis. 

Chiem  di  S.  Martif^\  This 
Church,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  magnificent  Certosini  Convent, 
now  the  Asylum  of  MiUtary  In- 
valids, was  built  after  the  designs 
of  the  Cav,  Fansaga,  and  is  mora 
splendid  and  beautiful  than  any 
other  sacred  edifice  at  Naples: 
indeed  it  may  vie  with  every  church 
existing,  in  the  excellence  of  its 
p&ntings,  and  the  value  of  its 
marbles  and  {irecious  stones. 
Above  the  Principal  Entrance  ia 
a  Picture,  by  Massimo,  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  dead,  and  attended 
by  the  Madonna,  the  Magdalene, 
and  S.John.  The  Ceiling  and 
upper  part  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Nave  were  painted  by  Lanfranoo, 
except  the  Twelve  Prophets,  by 
Spagnoletto,  which  are  particu- 
larly fine!!  and  the  Figures  of 
Moses  and  Elias  by  the  same  art- 
ist. The  Choir  is  beautiful ;  and 
exhibits  Paintings  on  the  C^ng, 
begun  by  the  @av.  d'Arpino,  and 
finished  by  Berardino.  The  un- 
finished Picture  of  the  Nativity, 
immediately  behind  the  High-altar, 
is  by  Guide,  who  did  not  live  to 
complete  it:  the  other  Pictures 
are  oy  Massimo,  Lanfranco,  and 
Spagnoletto  ;  that  of  our  Saviour 
administering  the  Communion,  (by 
Spa^oletto,)  and  that  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, (by  Lanfiranco,)  are  much 
admired.  The  High-altar  is  splen- 
didly adorned ;  as  likewise  are  the 
Altars  of  the  Chapels.  That  con- 
secrated to  S.  Bruno  contains  a 
fiiie  Altar-piece,  &c.,  by  Massimo 
— another  Chapel  is  finely  painted 
by  Matteis — another,  by  Solimene 
— ^another  is  embellishea  with  three 

food  Pictures  ;    namely,  S-  John 
aptizing  our  Saviorn-,  bjr  Carlo 
Maratta  I  S.  John  preaching,  by 

ateepnees  of  the  ascent^  i^nd  the  akaoat  inna- 
merable  steps  which  eompMe  the  foo^var, 
this  walk  is  i&tigvmg*,  TIq  coach-road  w 
circiiutouS)  but  good. 
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Matteis ;  and  the  decapitation  of 
the  Saint,    by    Massimo.    These 
Chapels  arie  likewise  rich  in  Sculp- 
ture.    The   Sacristy    contains  a 
Ceiling  beautifully  painted  by  the 
Cav.    d'Arpino  —  Presses    orna- 
mented   with    Mosaics    made    of 
wood,  and  executed  in  a  masterly 
style  by  a  German  Monk,  in  1620 
— a  fine  Picture  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  the  Madonna,  the  Mag- 
dalene and  S.  John,  by  the  Cay. 
d'Arpino— S.  Peter  denying    our 
Saviour,    by    Caravaggiol! — and 
our  Saviour  carried  up  the  Holy 
Stairs  to  the  house  of  Pilate,  by 
Massimo  and  Viviani.     The  Ceil- 
ing and  Arches  of  the  Tesoro  are 
by  Giordano !  and  above  the  Altar, 
which  exhibits  magnificent  precious 
stones,  is  a  Painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour dead,  with  the  Madonna,  the 
Magdalene,-  S.  John,  &c.,  a  highly 
celebrated    work,    considered    as 
the  master-piece  of  Spagnoletto  1 1 1 
The  Council  Hall  contains  a  Ceil- 
ing painted  by  Corenzio — ^the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church',  ten  in  number, 
by  Paolo  Fignolio— and  the  Fla- 
gellation, by  the   Cav.  d'Arpino  I 
The  next  Apartment  contains  the 
History    of   S.  Bruno  round  ,the 
Walls ;    with    sacred  subjects  on 
the   Ceiling,  by  Corenzio!     The 
Corridors  of  the  adjoining  Con- 
vent are  composed  of  marble  sup- 
ported by  Columns  of  the  same  ; 
and  the  view  from  the  interior  of 
this  proudly  situated  Edifice  is  en- 
chanting.   Immediately  below  the 
Conventual  Garden  lies  the  large 
flat-roofed  City  of  Naples  :  whose 
streets   appear  like  narrow  fool- 

gaths ;  while  the  buzz  of  the  inha^ 
itants,  looking  like  pigmies,  and 
the  noise  of  the  carriages,  which 

(0  The  abominable  Neapolitan  custom  of 
throwinc;  dead  bodies,  without  coffins,  into 
ounal-places  under   the   Churches,    renders 

t5-^^^^*'J"®"'<»^*=*'««i  *s  receptacles  for 
ine  Dead  dangerous  to  the  Living. 

leit*lS  *"?  "^^2  ^^*^  to  ^sit  the  Churches 
IS^unf  ^S'^".*i^  <>»  *^«  above-mentioned 
ria  del  i>arS^V*S^*.*^*'^^^«  ^  S*.  Ma- 
^^  ChiiSr  fi^nl'"'^'^""^"'  Maggiore 
•  v^niara  — b.  Domenico  Maggiorl--S«. 


seem  no  larger  than  cMdren's 
toys,  are  with  difficulty  distin- 
guishable. On  one  side  is  Capo 
di  Monte,  and  the  rich  Neapolitan 
Campania;  on  another  rise  the 
majestic  mountains  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  with  Vesuvius  in  their  front; 
while  on  another  lies  the  wide- 
stretching  Bay  of  Naples,  bordered 
by  Portici,  &c.,  on  the  left,  and 
Pozzuoli,  &c.  on  the  right.  This 
stupendous  view  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  from  that  part 
of  the  Conventual  Garden  called 
T?ie  Belvedere  *. 

Castello  S.  Elmo—^  Fortress, 
originally  dienominated  S.  Ermo, 
and,  afterwards  S.  Erasmo,  was 
begun  by  the  Normans ;  and  is 
chiefly  formed  out  of  an  immense 
rock,  said  to  be  hewn  into  Subter- 
ranean apartments  which  extend  , 
to  the  Castello  Nuovo.  Charles 
V  made  it  into  a  Citadel". 

On  the  toad  from  Naples  to 
the  Church  of  S.  Martino  is  the 
Villa-Floridiana,  which  Travellers 
usually  visit :  and  about  four  miles 
distant  from  S.  Elmo,  on  a  lofty 
Hill,  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Pamaldoli;  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  View,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  Paintings  by  Cala- 
brese,  Baroccio,  &c. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri,  This  im- 
mense and  magnificent  Building 
(not  yet  finished)  is  an  Asylum 
for  Orphans  and  Children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  give  them 
the  advantage  of  education.  Here 
the  Boys  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  engraving,  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics,  &c- ; 
and  the  Girls  in  sewing,  spinning, 
weaving  linen,  knitting,  and  other 
things  useful  to  the  poor. 

Maria  della  Pietii--S.  Paolo  MaggioTe--S. 
Filippo  Neri— S.  Geanaro— the  Annanciaw. 
andtheS.  S.  Apostoli.  .    ^, 

(m)  The  Hill  on  which  this  Fortress  stands 
was  anciently  called  Ermo.  from  a  Fn«m- 
cian  word,  signifying  high  tigid  subfime  i  vi^ 
subsequently  acquired  the  af>pellat>on  ot  =»• 
Erasmo.  in  consequence  of  ^  Chapel  being 
erected  on  its  summit,  and  d«dic»t««  to  tD»» 
baint. 
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Naples  contains  several  Thea- 
tres. The  TecUro  Reale  di  San  Car- 
lo, the  largest  and  most  splendid 
Opera-house  in  Italy,  was  so  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  during  the  year 
1815,  that  nothing  but  the  party- 
walls,  and  front  of  the  building,  re 
mained :  eleven  months  afterwards, 
however,   this  Theatre  rose  from 
its  ashes,   ornamented  with  even 
more  than  its  original  splendour ; 
and  exhibiting  six  rows  of  boxes, 
a  parterre  capable  of  accommo- 
dating six  hundred  and  seventy 
four  persons    seated,  and    above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  standing ;    a 
stage,  the  dimensiolis  of  which  are 
immense :  spacious  corridors ;  ex- 
cellent stairs;    and  an  adjoining 
edifice,  called  the  Ridotto,  which 
comprises     ball  -  rooms,     eating- 
rooms,  and  apartments  for  gam- 
ing ;  the  last  were  constantly  open, 
night  and  day,   till  the   Revolu- 
tion ;  from  wmch  period  they  have 
^en  shut  up.     The  Teatro  Reale 
del    Fondo    is     another    Opera- 
house,  smaller   than   San    Carlo, 
Dut  handsome.      The   Teatro  cfe' 
.  Ptorentini  and  the  Teatro  Nuovo, 
are  appropriated  to  Buffa  Operas 
and  Piays.     The  Teatro    di  San 
Perdinando    is    larger    than    any 
other,    except    San  Carlo.*     The 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
^  San  Carlino,   are  very  small, 
but  much  frequented  on  account 
of  Pulcinella'',   who    exhibits  in 
these  Theatres ;  and  is  a  character 
^culiar  now,  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  and,  apparently,  of  Grecian 
ongin :  his  performances  are  high- 
ly amusing  to  Persons  acquainted 
with  the  Neapolitan  dialect.    The 
Teatro  delta  Fenice,  and  the  Tea- 
tro di  San  Carlino,   are  usually 
open   twice,    during    twenty-four 
hours,  namely,  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  again  at  ten  at  night. 
The  Theatres  Royal  are  opened  al- 

(»)  In  Neapblitan,  Polecenella. 
yo)  Opposite  to  Capo  CorogUo    a  nanx)w 
paw  on  the  left  leada  down  to  Reservoirs  for 


ternately;  because  the  same  sing- 
ers, dancers,  and  musicians,  be- 
long to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades,  are, 
the  Filla  Reale;  the  Chiaja;  the 
Giardino  Bottanico,  made  by  the 
French,  and  lying  in  the  way  to 
the  Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by 
the  same  nation;  who  likewise 
constructed  a  Road  called,  by 
them,  Strada- Napoleon,  which  ex- 
tends fi-om  Naples  to  Capo-di- 
Monte ;  and  is  a  magnificent  and 
particularly  beneficial  work;  as 
carriages  which  could  not  for- 
merly be  drawn  up  the  hill  with- 
out four  horses,  now  go  con- 
stantly with  a  pair;  so  that  this 
beautiful  drive  is  become,  during 
summer,  the  favourite  airing  of  the 
Neapolitans.  The  Road  begun 
by  Murat,  and  extending  fi-om  the 
Mergellina  to  the  western  extre- 
mity .of  Capo-Coroglio,  is  like- 
wise a  beautiful  promenade,  of 
above  two  miles  in  length,  leading 
toward  Pozzuoli ;  so  that  persons 
who  visit  that  Town  are  no  longer 
compelled  to  go  by  the  old  road, 
which  passes  through  the  Grotto 
ofPosilipo**. 

Persons  who  have  time  to  spare 
would  do  well  to  visit  the  Market 
built  by  the  French  in  imitation  of 
an  ancient  Forum  Venalium;  and 
ornamented  by  a  figure  of  Abun- 
dance in  its  centre :  (this  Market 
conamunicates  with  the  Strada-To- 
ledo.)  British  Travellers  should  like- 
wise visit  the  Chapel  of  the  Crocelle^ 
in  the  Chiatamone ;  where  a  Mo- 
nument has  been  lately  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Chetwode  Eustace ;  the  eloquent 
and  animated  author  of  "  The 
Classical  Tour  through  Italy ^^ 
This  monument  consists  of  a  plain 
tablet  of  white  marble ;  on  which, 
between twopillars,  a  female  figure 
(perhaps  representing  Italy)  stands 

Fish,   mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  belonging  to 
Vedius  PoUio. 
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in  relief,  h$mag»  in  a  pensile  atti* 
tude,  on  a  tomb ;  and  by  her  is  a 
stork,  in  the  act  of  devouring  a 
serpent  The  inscription  is  in 
Latin,  and  enda  with  the  following 
lines: 

"  Care^  vale!  Patrue  maneU  aternwnque 
'  manehit 

2V  gwuia\9  tfecM,  mm  ttmuidsie  4olor,**^ 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by 
Foreigners  to  procure  good  water, 
a  scarce  commodity  at  Naples; 
that  of  the  Fontana- Medina,  near 
the  Largo  del  Castello,  and. that 
of  the  Fontana  di  S.  Pietro 
Martire,  and  its  environs,  is  whole- 
some; but  persons  who  do  not 
contrive  to  procure  water  from  one 
of  these  Fountains,  which  are 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  incur 
the  risk  of  being  attacked  with  a 
dysentery,  or  some  other  putrid 
disease. 

Tlie  Climate  of  Naples  differs 
materially  in  different  parts  of  the 
City.  Persons  who  wish  for  a 
situation  congenial  to  weak  lungs, 
should  reside  in  the  Fouria,  In 
the  Largo  del  Castello  and  its  en- 
virons me  air  is  tolerably  soft :  but 
in  the  quarter  of  S.  Lucia  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea,  united  with  the 
dampness  occasioned  by  a  tufo 
mountain,  du-ectly  under  which  the 
houses  are  built,  renders  the  situ- 
ation dangerous  to  invalids,  and  not 
very  wholesome  even  for  persons 
in  health.  The  houses  on  the  Chiaja 
are  less  dangerous  than  those  m 
the  quarter  of  S.  Lucia,  because 
further  removed  from  the  tufo 
mountain;  but  their  situation  is 
too  bleak  for  persons  afflicted  with 
tender  lungs.     Pizzo-Fglcone  is 

(p)  On  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  Corpaa 
Chriati,  the  Magistrates  of  Naples  give  a 
Concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to 
the  common  People,  in  a  long  and  wide  street, 
wh;ca  is  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  with  Gal- 
leries on  each  side;  a  Foonti^in  in  the  centie, 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  statues ;  and,  at 
the  upper  end,  a  handsome  Temple,  in  which 
S*»„hS"mi*"^*"P^«*-  The  street  is  hril- 
lianUy  illuminated  ;  aod  all  these  prepara- 
tions are  made  within  the  s^iace  of  six  houre 


wholeaome^  and  qutet;  i^  i^eeufiar 

advantage  at  Naples. 

The  society  in  this  City  ia  not 
so  £Ood  as  at  Rome ;  neither  is 
the  Uamival  so  brilliant :  but  the 
Festival  of  S*.  Maria  Pie4JgrQtto, 
on  the  8th  of  Septemb^,  i£p  a  sight 
worth  seeing  p. 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  private 
Lodging-houses;  among  the  for- 
mer of  which  are.  The  Vittoria— 
The  Crocelle-^The  Grand  BMrapa 
-^The  Gnm-Bretagmt-^The  Hd- 
tel  des  lies  Britanmques  ^^  and 
Franks's  HoteL 

Mr.  Roskilly,  an  emin^  Eng-  . 
lish  Surgeon,  resides  constantly  at 
Naples,  as  does  Mr.  O'Reilly,  like- 
wise an  English  Surgeon ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  (1827)  one  or 
two  English  Physicians  reside  ^re 
also. 
'The  character  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  Travellers ;.  who  seem  inclined 
to  think  the  lower  classes  cunning, 
rapacious,  profligate,  and  cruel; 
and  the^  more  exalted  ignorant, 
licentious,  and  revengeftil:  this, 
however,  is  not,  genersdly  speak- 
ing, true ;  for  the  common  people 
are  open-hearted,  industrious,  cha- 
ritable',  and  though  passionate, 
so  fond  of  drollery,  that  a  man  in 
the  greatest  rage  wiU  suffer  him- 
self to  be  appeased  by  a  joke;  and 
though  a  Neapolitan  sometimes 
does  an  ii^ury,  from  the  first  im- 
pulse of  anger,  he  is  not  malicious. 
Those  among  the  common  people 
who  have  mixed  much  with  Fo- 
reijBfners  are  expert  in  making  bar- 
gains, and  eager  to  extort  money ; 
but  those  who  have  lived  chiefly 

The  concert -begins  at  eight  in  the  erening. 
and  ends  at  ten.  This  entertainment  is  eallw 
the  FestatU  CMatamone. 

(9)  It  is  not  Bncomiikon  to  find  persoiUi 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Neapolitans,  who, 
from  motiyes  of  charitv  alone,  adopt  and  main- 
tain Foundlings ;  calling  them  the  Children  of 
the  Madonna.  Charity,  howerdr,  is  »  virtoe 
found  among  all  ranks  of  persons  is  France, 
Italy,  and  Jfi^gnft  Gr»cia^ 
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amoiig  e«eb  other  display  no  sueh 
propensities;  and  what  seems  to 
indicate  a  good  disposition  is,  that 
they  all  may  be  governed  by  kind 
words ;  while  a  contrary  language 
never  fails  to  frustrate  its  own  pur« 
pose '.  Grentlemen  of  the  church, 
law,  and  army,  are  well  educated : 
and  in  this  middle  rank  may  be 
found  as  much  true  friendship,  as 
much  sterling  worth,  and  as  many 
amiable  characters,  as  in  any  na- 
Uon  whatsoever:  neither  are  ex^ 
amples  wanting,  among  the  nobi- 
lity, of  talents,  erudition,  and  mo- 
ral virtue,  though  such,  for  a  length 
of  years»  has  been  the  nature  of  the 


Neapolitan  Gkivermnent,  that  per* 
sons  gifted  with  power  to  distin- 
guish themselves  have  seldom  ven- 
tured to  exert  it.  Further,  we 
should  recollect  that  Parthenope, 
long  the  envied  prize  contended 
for  by  Potentates,  and  conse- 
quently accustomed  1p  a  perpetusd 
change* of  masters,  has  lost  her 
natuT^  energy;  and  is  become, 
not  from  her  fault,  but  her  mis- 
fortune, irresolute  and  inconstant ; 
although  she  still  retains  that 
quickness  of  understanding,  and 
perfect  civilization,  for  which  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  have  been,  from 
ages  immemorial,  celebrated. 


Chapter  X. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

KxewTiion  tp  BaUb — Viq^il's  Tomb — Grotto  of  Posilipo — Island  of  Nisida— Pozzuoli — Cathedral 
— Pedestal  ornamented  wilh bassi-rlUeri— Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapls — Piers  of  the  ancient 
Mole — Monte-Nuovo — X^ucrine  LaUe— Lake  A vernus— Temple  of  Proserpine — Qrotto  of 
the  Camaean  Sibyl — ^Nero's  Villa  and  Vapour  Baths — Caesar's  Villa — Baiae — Temple  of 
Vbdus— Camere  di  Venere — Public  Baths — Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Balana — V  ilia 
of  Mari«s-r-Piaoin8B  of  Hortensius — Villa  of  LuguHus — Piscina  Mirabile— Cape  and  Port 
of  Miaenum — Cc^itD  Camerelle— Sepoloro  d'  Agrippina— Amphitheatre  of  Pozz  uoli — Ex- 
Gttraioft  to  CnnMB — SoUatara — ^Sepalchral  Monuments  of  Puteoli — Cicero's    Villa— Aroo 
Felice — Ancient  Cunsa — ^Grotto  of  the  Sibyls  Cumea  and  Cumana — Tempio  de'  Giganti — 
£xenr«ioQ  to  the  lake  d'Agnano — Villa  of  Lucallus — Baths  of  S.  Gejrmano^-Grotto  del 
Caae — Pisciarelli — ^Astroni — ^Excursion  to  Caserta— Aqueduct — Pala,ce— Ancient  Capua — 
Excursion  by  night  to  Vesuvius— fcast  Cicerone — Expense  attending  this  Excursion — Her- 
culaneum,  how  discovered — description  of  that  City — descent  into  the  Theatre — ICxcursion 
to  Pompeii— Destruct'ou  of  Torre  del  Greco,  ^c.  in  1794— Least  fatiguing  method  of  seeing 
Pompeii— discovery  of  that  City— Excavations  made  by  the  French— Present  appearance 
of  Pompeii— Objects  best  worth  notice  there— Customs  and  manners  of  the  Modems  similar 
to  *i>«^  of  the  Ancients— Excursion  to  Paestum — time  employed  in  gdng^— expense— Cross- 
road-.UigH-road—Nocera — Cava— Vietri — Salerno  —  Psestum;     ita  supposed    origin— 
WallSk  Gatea»  Temples,  ^c— Sonnet— Eboli— Convent  of  La  Trinity— Excursion  by  watev 
to  Sorrento — situation  of  that  Town — Accommodations — Antiquities — Climate — Descrip- 
ttoa  of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento,  $c. — Character  of  the  Sorrentiues— Provisions— Lodging- 
honses — ^Massa — ^AmalS — Castel-a-mare — Capri — Excursion  to  the  Islands  of  Procida  and 
Ischia. 

EXCURSION  TO  BAiiE.  for  eight  horn's,  to  go  to  Pozzuoli, 

The    most    convenient    mode    of  and  wait  there,  till  wanted.    Hav- 

making  this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  ing  driven  in  this  carris^e  to  the 

caleche,  from  nine  in  the  morning,'  end  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  it  is 

a  mistake  ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  popala* 
tioB,  there  are  not  more  iadieent  persons  with- 
out a  bed  at  Naples,  than  ib  other  Cities  of 
Southern  Europe. 


(r)  Some  writera  have  said  that,  among  the 
populace  at  Naples,  there  are  forty  thousand 
termed  Laxarom^  from  havine  no  home,  and 
being  consequently  oompellea  to  make  the 
streets  their  sleeping»place  :  this,  however,  is 
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usual  to  dismount,  and  walk  to  a 
Garden,  where,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  arch  of  that  entry  to 
the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  which  fronts 
the  City,  stands  the  Tomb  of  Vir- 
gil :  its  shape  appears  to  have  been 
a  cylinder,  with  a  dome,  supported 
by  a  square  Jjase,  and  ten  niches 
for  cinerary  urns :  these,  however, 
have  disappeared ;  as  likewise  has 
the  bay- tree  by  which  this  Sepul- 
chre was  once  overshadowed.  Vir- 
gil's Tomb  gave  birth  to  the  four 
following  and  beautiful  lines :  their 
author  was  asked,  "  whether  he 
would  prefer  Fame  during  life,  or 
Renown  after  death?"  to  which 
question  he  answered  thus : 

*'  VirgilH  ad  tumulum  dhiniprofmid  Vatis^ 
Extendit  viridem  laurea  densa  comam. 

Quid  tibi  defunctu  hac  prosit  f  felicior  olim 
Sub  patulce  fagi  tegmine  virus  eras  ■." 

.  The  Garden  which  contains  this 
Tomb  commands  a  magnificent 
view  ;  and  in  an  Arbour  here,  im- 
mediately above  the  English  Bu- 
rial-ground, Travellers  trequently 
dine. 

On  returning  hence,  it  is  usual 
to  drive  through  the  Grotto  of  Po- 
silipo*; putting  up  the  Hood  of 
the  Caleche  whSe  passing  that  part 
which  is  near  Pozzuoli,  and,  at 
times,  damp  and  unwholesome. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  Grotto  by 
Strabo,  Seneca,  Plinv,  ^c;  but  by 
whom  it  was  formed  seems  uncer- 
tain. At  the  entrance  is  a  Chapel ; 
in  the  centre  are  two  large  funnels 
cut  through  the  roof  to  admit  light 
and  air;  and  suspended  over  the 
road  are  lamps  always  kept  burn- 
ing. The  length  of  the  Grotto  is 
computed  to  be  two  thousand  ttiree 


hundred  and  sixteen  En^^  feet, 
its    breadth   twenty-two,    and  its 
height  in  the  most  lofty  part  e^hty- 
nine.    After  emerging   from   this 
sing^ilar  cavern,  the  road  to  Poz- 
zuoli passes  the  Island  of  Nisida, 
formerly  Nesis,  where  Marcus' Bru- 
tus 4iad  a  Villa;  and  where  now  is 
the  Lazzaretto.     On   arriving   at 
Pozzuoli,  (called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Diceearchia"^,  and,  by  the  Romans, 
Puteoli,)  it  is  necessaiy  to  engage 
a  Guide,  a  Boat  for  Baise,  ^c,  and 
a  Donkey  to  go  round  by  land  to 
the  Lucrine  Lake :    a  couple   of 
,  Torches  are  likewise  requisite  for 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  excur- 
sion ;    and  may  be  purchased  at 
Pozzuoli :  and,  while  their  boat  is 
preparing,  Travellers  usually  visit 
the   objects  best  worth  notice  in 
this  Town.    Its  Cathedrcd,  once  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Augustus, 
exhibits  large  square  stones  joined 
together  without  cement,  and  re- 
mains   of    Corinthiap    Columns, 
with  an  Architrave,   all  of  which 
appear  to  have  belonged    to    the 
ancient   Edifice.     In    the  princi- 
pal Piazza  stands   a  Pedestal  of 
white  mavble,  found  in  1693;   on 
which  are  represented  Figures  in 
6a**o-n7e>yo  personifying  3ie  four- 
teen Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  destroy- 
ed, during  one  night,  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  the  reign  of  Tiberius; 
and  rebuilt  by  that  Emperor.    In 
the  same  Piazza  is  an  ancient  Sta- 
tue, bearing  the  name  of  Q.  Flavio 
Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano :    and  not 
far  distant  is  the  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of /»- 
jnter-Serapis^'y  a  magnificent  Edi- 


(»)  Tlie  Author  of  this  Work  was  favonred,  by  a  friend,  irith  the  following  imitation  of 
these  lines : — 

The  glorious  plant  that  crowns  the  poet's  head 
Still  throws  its  fragrant  leaves  o'er  Virgil  dead ; 
But  to  the  lifeless  e^e,  tli*  unconscious  heart, 
W'hat  pleasure  can  its  fragrant  leaves  impart? 
Far  happier  He  when  'noath  the  beechen  shade, 
At  ease  outstretch*d,  his  living  form  was  laid. 


{€)  Uav^te  rm  >MirtiSf  the  ancient  appel- 
lation given  to  this  part  of  the  environs  of  Na- 
ples, means  a  cessation  from  sorrow :  and  no 
spot  can  exhibit  more  cheerful  beauty  than 
the  Hill  of  Posilipo. 


(v)  This  name  is  probably  derived  from  two 
Hebrew  words  denoting  the  burning  fire,  or 
substance. — See  Pabkburst's  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, 7th  edit.  8vo.,  p.  346. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter-Serapis  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  by  torch-light. 
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fice  erected  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome ;  but  partly  thrown 
down,  and  completely  buried  by  an 
earthquake,  till  the  year  1750  of 
the  Christian  era ;   when  it  was 
fortunately  discovered  by  a  peasant, 
who  espied  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Columns     a    few    inches    above- 
ground  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
an  excavation  was  begun,  and  the 
Temple  displayed  to  view,  almost 
entire :    indeed,    had   those  parts 
which  were  thrown  down  by  the 
eartliquake  been  restored  to  their 
proper  places,  this  Building  would 
have  exhibited  the  most  perfect, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  vestiges  of 
antiquity  yet  discovered— ^but,  alas, 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples, 
instead  of  restoring,  or  even  leav- 
ing things  in  the  state  wherein  they 
were  found,  have  taken  away  co- 
lumns, statues,  all,  in  short,  that 
they  thought  worth  removal:  neither 
have   they  excavated  sufficiently; 
as   the   front  of  the  principal  en- 
trance does  not  appear  to  be  yet 
unburied :  enough,  however,  meets 
the  eye  to  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  imaginable.    This 
Temple  is  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  English  feet  long,  by  an  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet  wide,  its  form 
being  quadrangular.  Its  Pavement 
consists  of  beautiful  marbles,  with 
which  the  whole  Edifice  appears  to 
have  been  lined:  three  of  its  Co- 
lumns alone  remain  standing ;  and 
these  have  been  robbed  of  their 
capitals :   each  Shaft  is  one  solid 
piece  of  cipollino.    Four  flights  of 
marble  steps  led  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  Temple ;    which  part  was 
sixty -five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
circular  fcrm ;  and  near  the  Site  of 

(w)  The  water  adjoining  to  this  Temple  is 
now  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

(s)  The  earthquake  which  produced  Monte- 
Nuoro  ingalphed  the  Village  of  Tripergole, 
filled  ap  great  part  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and 
probably  destroyed  the  Oyster-beds  for  which 
It  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets. 

(y)  According  to  Pliny,  a  Dolphin,  daring 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  freanented  this  Lake ; 
and  was  rendered  so  tame  oy  a  Boy,  that  he 
would  ijtit  upon  tlie  Fish's  back,  and  cross  the 


one  of  the  Flights  of  Steps  are  two 
Rings  of  Corinthian  brass,  to  which 
the  victims  destined  for  slaughter 
were  probably  fastened :  the  Re- 
ceptacles for  fiieir  blood  and  ashes 
still  remain;  as  do  the  Bathing- 
rooms  for  the  Priests,  which  are 
nearly  perfect..  Tlie  quantity  of 
water  in  and  about  this  Temple, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  there 
being,  within  its  walls,  upward  of 
thirty  Small  Apartments,  several 
of  which  resemble  Baths,  induces 
antiquaries  to  think  the  Sick  and 
Infirm  resorted  hither,  to  bathe  in 
consecrated  water,  which  the  priests 
provided;  obtaining,  no  doubt, 
thereby,  a  considerable  revenue  '. 
After  having  seen  this  Temple, 
Travellers  usually  embark  in  their 
little  vessel,  and  examine  the  Piers 
of  the  ancient  Mole,  a  magnificent 
work,  supposed  to  have  been  con- . 
structed  by  the  Greeks,  and  re- 
paired by  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  to  which  Caligula  joined  his 
Bridge  of  Boats.  Then  leaving  on 
the  right,  Monle-Nuovo,  (formed 
A.  D.  1538,  in  thirty-six  hours,  by 
a  volcanic  explosion  ^,)  it  is  usual 
to  land  at  the  Lucrine  Lake^ ;  be- 
tween which  and  the  Lake  Aver- 
nus  *  Agrippa  opened  a  Canal  of 
communication,  forming  of  both 
the  Julian  Port :  and  in  this  vici- 
nity is  the  Lake  Avemus,  the  Tar- 
tarus of  Virgil,  described  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  and 
once  so  noxious,  that  if  birds  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  it,  they  dropped 
down  dead*.  On  its  banks  are 
ruins  of  a  Temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  either  to  Pro- 
serpine or  Pluto  ;  and  hence,  a 
shady  and  beautiful  path  leads  to 

Lake  in  this  manner. 

(«)  Supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
Tolcano. 

(a)  Ancient  historians  assert  that  no  Fish 
could  exist  in  this  Lake :  at  present,  however, 
it  abounds  with  Fish  ;  and  many  aquatic 
Birds  not  only  fly  over  it,  but  repose  unhurt 
upon  its  bosom.  It  was  originally  called 
AornoSt  a  Greek  word,  which  means  withoMt 
Birds. See  Lucbbt.  lib.  yi. 
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what  is  denominated  the  Grotto  of 
the  Cumeean  Sibyl,  supposed  to 
hare  led  from  Virgil*s  Tartarus  to 
the  Cocytus,  Acheron  ^  Btyx,  Ely- 
sium, <fi.  Through  this  Cavern, 
(the  Grotto  of  Posilippo  in  minia- 
ture,) Travellers  proceed  by  torch- 
-  li^ht,  passing  what  are  called  the 
Sibyts  Baths;  which  consist  of 
three  small  Chambers  decorated 
with  Mosaics ;  but  now  filled  near 
two  feet  deep  with  water;  and, 
after  quitting  the  Carem,  sending 
the  Donkey  by  land  to  Bauli,  and 
re-embarkmg  in  their  boat  for 
Nero's  Villa ;  where  it  is  usual  to 
visit  the  Vapour  Baths ;  which 
are,  however,  intensely  hot,  and 
extremely  oppressive :  the  Neapo- 
litans use  tnem  during  summer; 
and  the  water  here  boils  an  egg  in 
two  minutes.  On  re-embarking 
for  Baiaa,  Travellers  pass  other  Hot 
Baths,  which  belonged  to  Nero's 
Villa :  and  the  Staps  which  led  from 
that  Edifice  to  the  sea ;  together 
with^A^i?wm*  of^Ccesar's  Villa, 
situated  upon  the  north  point  of 
the  Bay  of  Bai'ae.  The  first  olt- 
ject  of  interest  which  presents  itself 
at  BaYSB  is  the  Temple  of  Venus- 
Genitrix ;  a  beautiful  Ruin,  the 
outside  of  which  is  octagonal,  the 
inside  circular.  The  Garden  im- 
mediately behind  this  Temple  con- 
tains Chambers,  called  Le  Camere 
di  Venere,  which  exhibit  remains 
of  stucco  Ornaments  finely  exe- 
cuted ;  and  adjoining  to  these 
Chambers  are  Ruins  of  Public 
Baths,  In  this  vicinity  stand  the 
Temples  of.  Mercury  and  Diana 
Baiana;  the  first  of  which  is  a  cir- 
cular Edifice,  nearly  perfect ;  with 
an  Aperture  in  its  Dome  similar  to 
that  of  the  Pantheon :  the  second  is 
a  picturesque  Ruin ;  and  appears  to 

(6}  The  Aclieroii  was  the  Palus  Aeherusia 
«f  fne  ancients ;  called,  by  Virgil,  from  the 
Uaelcness  of  its  water,  Pcdus  Tenebrosa.  The 
I/ake  of  Fttsa/o  is  sitnated  on  the  Palude 
Aeherutia  ;  and,  at  certain  seasons,  a  Traiteur 
Mstdea  near  the  Lake,  and  supplies  Trayellcra 
with  dinner. 

(0  This  buUding  contained  Reserroirs  of 


have  been  hexagonal  without;  but, 
like  the  Temple  of  Venus,  circular 
within.      Some   writers   imagine 
these  three  Temples,  as  they  are 
now  called,  inade  part  of  the  Pub- 
lic Baths.    After  having  examined 
them.  Travellers  usually  return  to 
their  boat;  rowing  past  the  Villa 
of  Marius,  and  the   Piscinte  of 
Hortensius,    the    foundations   of 
which  may  still  be  cUscerned  under 
water,  ana  then  1-elanding  at  Bauli, 
and  ascending  to  the  Vtlla  ofLu- 
culluSy    where   Tiberius   expired. 
The  Substructioiis  of  this  ViDa, 
and  the  celebrated  Reservoir,  called 
Piscina  Mirabile%   consisting  of 
forty-eight  Piers,   merit  observa- 
tion ;    as  does  ^e    neighbouring 
Ccg^e  ofMisenum,  whose  harbour 
contained  the  Roman  Fleet,  com- 
manded by  Pliny  the  elder,  at  the 
time  of  that  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
which  buried  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Stabiae.    Misenuin  was 
the  principal  Port  of  the  Romans 
in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  as  Ravenna 
was  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Hill  on  which  stand  the 
Ruins   of  the  Villa   of  Lucullus 
commands  a  fine  view  of  ihf  for- 
mer Port,  the  Stygian  Lake,  (for 
such,  according  to  Virgil,  is  the 
Mare  morto,    or  third  Basin  of 
this  Harbour,)    and   the  Elysian 
Fields  *,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mare  morto.    When  refumitij^ 
fi-om  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  it 
is  customary  to  visit  the  Cento  Ca- 
merelle,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Prison ;  and  consisting  of  several 
small   Subterranean    Apartments 
vaulted,   and   lined  with  plaster. 
After  having  seen  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  Guard-rooms,  alid 
descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the 
aid  of  torches.  Travellers  usually 

pnrified  water,  for  the  use  of  the  RomaB  Fleet : 
■which  water,  from  being'  porified  bcfofe  it  en- 
tered the  Reservoirs,  was  sot  liable  to  become 
putrid  when  kept  in  barrels.  ,  , 

(O  The  Elysian  Fields  are  wj>t»sed  *<> 
have  been  a  Romxn  Bnrial-groand  wt  persoM 
of  opulence. 
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stop,  dtt  ttiteif  way  back  t6  the 
MairihB,  di  BisttiK,  to  exainind  a 
double  Ri^  of  Uolutnharia;  aiid 
thetx  Visit  lastly  what  is  called  II 
Sepolcro  tf*  Agrippina ;  though 
probably  it  Was  a  Corridor  of  the 
Theatre  which  belonged  to  her 
Villa ;  for,  according  to  Tacitus, 
she  was  privately  buried,  after 
having  been  killed  by  order  of 
Nero  ;  and  tile  identical  spot 
which  enclosed  her  reknains  is  un- 
knovrn*. 

0\i  VetuiTiing  to  Pozziioli,  tra- 
vellers Usually  go  (while  their  cra- 
riag«  is  getting  i*eady)  to  visit 
the  Amphitheatre.  Tnis  Edifice, 
though  better  preserved  than  any 
other  ancient  Structure  at  Pozzuoh, 
has  suffered  considerably  from 
earthquakes.  Its  form  is  An  oval, 
and  it  had  two  stories ;  its  Arena 
is  about  an  himdred  arid  ninety 
feet  long,  by  an  hundred  and  thirty 
wide:  its  Walls  are  composed  of 
large  Square  stones ;  and  me  num- 
ber 6f  Spectators  it  contained  was 
forty-five  thousand.  Near  this 
spot  is  a  Subterraneaji  Ruin,  called 
II  Ldberinto  di  Dedalo  ;  but  more 
probably  a  Res6rvoh:  for  the  water 
used  in  the  Amphitheatre  *. 

EXCURSION  TO  CUM^,  <^. 

In  6rder  to  visit  Cumae,  ^c.y  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  Naples  about 
nine  o'clock,  in  a  Caleche  hired 
for  the  morning  y  and,  on  reaching 
the  Gate  of  Pozzuoli,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  engage  a  Cicerone,  and  go 
under  his  guidance  to  theSolfatara ; 
in  order  to  see  the  prbcess  of  mak- 
ing alum,  vitriol,  and  sal-ammo- 

(e^  Many  persdnd  extetid  this  excursion,  by 
visiting  the  Theatre  of  Miaenumy  of  which  part 
of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for  Seats, 
and  the  Corridors  remain ;  and  by  likewise 
visiting  the  Orotta  Traconara^  a  vast  Reser- 
voir tinder  the  Promontory,  and  the  Fith 
Ponds  of  Luculltts  under  its  Western  side. 
Pliny  says;  the  Fishes  in  these  Reservoirs,  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Villas  at  BaTsa,  were  so 
tame  that  they  fed  out  of  the  hand ;  and  when 
called  by  their  feeders  leaped  but  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  thttt  elush  ¥^sh  knew  its  name ;  and  that 
several  of  them  were  decorated  iriibiiMklMes 


Diftc,  f^om  the  vdlc^e  substances 
found  in  the  crater.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  proceed  to  the  Filla  of 
Cicero,  of  which  a  Wine-cellai- 
alone  remains ;  the  stately  porticos 
and  spacious  wardens  described  by 
Pliny,  being  iSl  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  Obhvion.  Cicero  called 
this  Villa  The  Academia,  from 
having  composed  his  Academic 
Questions  here :  and  here  died  the 
Emperor  Adrian;  to  whose  me- 
moiy  Antoninus  Pius  erected  a 
stately  Temple  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  tomb.  Between  this  v  Ula  and 
the  Arco  Felice,  the  road  presents 
an  interesting  and  picturesque  view 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
Avemus,  comprehending  Monte^ 
Nuoyo,  the  Temple  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  either  to  Pro- 
serpine, or  Pluto  ;  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  with  part  of  Baiae,  Misenum, 
Capri,  ^c. ;  and  previous  to  arriv- 
ing at  the  Arco  Felice  it  passes 
remains  of  the  Aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  to  Cumae,  and  the 
neighbouring  Villas,  fhe  Arco 
Felice,  or  Gate  of  Gamee,  (the 
most  ancient  City  in  this  part,  of 
Magna  Graecia,)  served  also  for 
a  Citadel  and  an  Aqueduct ; 
and  its  summit,  if  the  day  be 
clear,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Circean  Promontory,  and  the 
Islands  of  Ischia,  Ponza,  and  Van- 
dolena ;  the  last  of  which  was  the 
ancient  Pandataria,  whither  Julia 
was  banished.  Remains  of  the 
Via-Consularis,  leading  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Cumae,  are  discover- 
able on  each  side  of  the  Arco  Fe- 
lice; to  the  right  of  which  is  a 
Ruin,    called  the  Temple  of  the 

and  ear-rings. 

(/)  The  expenses  usually  attendant  upon 
this  excursion  are, — Caleche,  if  it  |fo  no  further 
than  Pozzuoli,  two  piastres;  but  if  it  proceed 
to  Fusaro,  three  ducats— Boat  with  four  oars, 
three  ducats—Cicerone,  from  ten  to  twelve 
carlini — Temple  of  Jupiter-Serapis,  two  car- 
lini— Baths  of  Nero,  three  or  four  carlini — 
Camere  di  Venere,  two  carlini — Cento  Cam.-*- 
telle,  two  carlini — Pi&cina  Mirab'le,  two  car- 
lini— Donkey  and  Guide,  from  six  to  eight  car- 
lini. It  is  not  necessary  to  haT«  &  boat  with 
t<i^t  6ard,  sstus^  th%  i^Tty  be  largd. 
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Giants,  because  some  colossal 
statues  were  found  within  its  walls : 
here  likewise  .are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  Cumaean  Aqueduct : 
and  hence  the  road  proceeds 
through  what  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  streets  of  Cumce, 
to  the  Castle;  which,  judging 
from  the  large  stones  it  is  com- 
posed of,  was  an  ancient  Grecian 
work ;  and  which,  during  the  fifth 
century,  when  Alaric,  King  of  the 
Westragoths,  subdued  this  coun- 
try, was  in  such  good  condition, 
that  he  deposited  Sie  spoils  of  his 
conquests  here,  as  a  place  of 
strength*.  After  examining  this 
Ruin,  Travellers  usually  ascend 
Hie  Hill  above  it ;  where,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  Daedalus  alighted, 
after  his  flight  from  Crete,  con- 
secrated his  wings  to  Apollo,  and 
built  a  Temple  to  that  god:  but 
the  only  antiquities  now  remaining 
here  are  Baths  and  Reservoirs  for 
water.  From  the  suinmit  of  this 
Hill  the  Acheron  is  distinguish- 
able toward  the  south ;  and  about 
four  miles  northward  stands  the 
Torre  di  Patria,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Lintemumy  whither 
Scipio  Africanus  retired ;  and 
"where  he  died.  After  descending 
from  the  height  which  exhibits 
this  prospect.  Travellers  usually 
visit  a  Grotto,  called  that  of  the 
Sibyls  Cumea  and  Cumana;  and 
then  return  to  Naples  by  the  Lake 
of  Fusaro.  The  Grotto  is  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  that 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  Aver- 
nus  ;  and  contains  an  ancient. 
Staircase,  leading  to  several  an- 
cient Baths^, 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  D'AG- 
NANO,  &C. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Lake  d'Ag- 

(^)  Tarquinius  Superbus,  after  liis  expul- 
sion from  Rome,  obtained.  a&-<isylura  at 
Cum».  This  Town  took  part  in  the  Punic 
wars,  and  was  ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians: 
it  became  a  Roman  Colony  under  Augustus, 
and  is  called,  by  Juvenal,  "  Vacua  Cuma^*' 
from  having  been  ruined  by  war  and  pesti- 
lence.     Naraeo  besieged  and  made  himself 


nano,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  io  hire 
a  Caleche  for  four  hours  ;    driving 
to  the  Village  immediately  beyoDd 
the  Grotto  of  Posilipo,    enquiriB? 
there  for  the  Keeper  of  the  Grot- 
to del  Cane,  and  proceeding,  ac- 
companied by  him,  to    tAe  Lag^ 
d'Agnano,  once  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  as  appears  by  its   form; 
and  .likewise  by  the  volcanic  sub- 
stances surrounding  it      On    the 
banks  of  the  Lake  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Villa  which  belonged 
to  Lucullus,  who  opened  a  com- 
munication between  the  sea  and 
this  Lake;   converting  the   latter 
into  a  Reservoir  for  Rsh.     Con- 
tiguous to  the  Ruins  of  this  Villa 
are  the  Vapour  Baths  of  S.  Ger- 
mano,  frequented,  during  summer, 
by  persons  afflicted  with  the  rheu- 
matism:   and  not  far    distant  is 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  the  mephitic 
air  of  which  throws  a  dog  into 
convulsions,  extinguishes  a  lighted 
torch,  and  prevents  a  pistol  from 
going  off:    but  the  first  being  a 
cruel  experiment,  Travellers  fre- 
quently content   themselves  with 
witnessing  the  two  last.     The  next 
object  of  interest  is  the  Pisciarelli ; 
a  Rivulet  of  Boiling  Watfer,  issu- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  cone  of 
the  Solfatara,    and,   in   distance, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Lago  d'Ag- 
nano.    This  Water  boils   an  egg 
in  eight  minutes,  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  alum  and  vitriol ; 
the  latter  of  which  preponderates 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  ink, 
when  mixed  with  galls.      Even 
little  aperture  in  the  earth  round 
this  Hill  exhibits  sulphur  crystal- 
lized,   sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,   &c. 
Hence  Travellers  are  conducted, 
in  the  last  place,"  to  Astroni,  a 
romantic  Crater  of  an  extinct  Vol- 
cano, now  converted  into  a  Royal 

master  of  it,  by  penetrating  throagh  the 
Sybil's  Grotto :  Romnaldo  II,  Duke  of  Bene- 
ventum,  took  it,  in  715 ;  and  the.Neapolitoas 
destroyed  it,  in  1207. 

(A)  The  Cicerone  who  attends  Trarellcrs 
dunn^  this  excursion  expects  a  fee  of  ten 
carlini;  he  furnishing  torches  for  the  Grt)tto 
of  the  Sibyls. 
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liunting  Park.  The  Crater  is 
nraJled  round  at  its  summit  (to 
prevent  the  Game  it  contains  from 
escaping,)  and  computed  to  be 
ibout  four  miles  and  a  half  in 
;ircumference.  The  interior  part 
exhibits  solid  lava,  scoriae,  tufo, 
;)umice,  and  other  productions 
asually  found  in  active  volcanos^ 

BXCURSIOX  TO  CASERTA,  &C.  ' 

The  distance  between  Caserta 
sind  Naples  (as  already  mentioned) 
IS  thirteen  miles :  and  persons  going 
S-om  the  latter  to  see  the  former 
place,  and  intending  to  accomplish . 
the  excursion  in  one  day,  usually 
take  firesh  horses  from  the  Post- 
house  at  Caserta,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Aqueduct,  which  is  five  miles 
further  distant.  This  celebrated 
modern  work  owes  its  existence 
to  Charles  III,  of  Naples,  who 
employed,  as  his  architect,  the 
Cav.  V anvitelli :  and  after  a  Pas- 
sage had  been  cut  through  lofty 
mountains,  and  a  Bridge  erectedf, 
stupendous  in  height,  and  beautiful 
in  construction,  the  Waters  of 
Nine  Springs  at  Airola,  were  con- 
veyed to  (Jaserta,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  by  this  Aqueduct; 
which,  computing  its  sinuosities, 
is  nearly  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length.  About  three  hours  must 
be  employed  to  see  it  properly, 
reckoning  the  drive  to  and  fro. 
On  returning  to  Caserta  Travellers 
usually  visit  the  Palace,*  built  like- 
wise by  Vanvitelli,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  III ;  and  in 
point  of  size  and  architecture,  the 
most  splendid  Royal  Residence 
existing:  its  form  is  rectangular; 
its  length  seven  hundred  and  forty-' 
six  feet,  its  breadth  five  hundred  and 
seventy- six,  and  its  height  one  hun- 

rO  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
tad  Vapoar  Baths,  it  is  usual  to  give  five  or 
>>x  carlini ;  and  to  the  Keeper  at  Astroni  two 
carlini. 

(ft)  It  is  not  neceaeary  to  carry  a  cold  dinner 
to  Caaerta,  as  refreshments  may  always  be 
obtained  at  the  Post-house  there.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  Caleche,  for  going  and  returning 


dred  and  thirteen  feet  ^  Superb  Co- 
lumns of  giallo  antico  ornament  the 
outside  of  this  Edifice,  the  prin- 
cipal Court  of  Entrance  to  which 
is  five  hundred  and  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  particularly  magnifi- 
cent ;  so  likewise  is  the  great  Stair- 
case. The  Vestibule  to  the  Cha- 
pel, and  the  Chapel  itself,  highly 
merit  notice  ;  the  latter  contains 
a  fine  Picture  by  Mengs.  The 
large  Theatre  is  decorated  with 
twdve  Columns  of  basalt,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter-Sera- 
pis,  and  may  vie,  in  point  of  size 
and  splendour,  with  several  of  the 
public  theatres  of  Europe ;  but 
the  Royal  Apartments  in  this  Pa- 
lace, though  vast,  and  beautifully 
proportioned,  are  so  ill  furnished 
as  to  -be  little  worth  attention. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the 
Palace  at  Caserta  is  the  Silk 
Manufactory  of  S.  Leucio  ;  estab- 
lished by  Ferdinand  I,  and  still 
under  Royal  Patronage.  The 
Manufacturers  form  a  small  Co- 
lony, living  in  the  buildings  which 
simround  the  Palazzo  di  Carditello, 
a  Royal  Residence,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  Hill,  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view. 

EXCURSION  TO  VESUVIUS. 

The  Author  of  this  Work,  wish- 
ing to  see  a  slight  Eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  which  happened  in  No- 
vember 1818,  hired  a  carriage  to 
go  to  Resina  (five  miles  distant 
from  Naples);  took  a  basket  of 
cold  meat,  bread,  and  wine,  to- 
gether with  six  torches  "» ;  and  set 
out,  accompanied  by  two  Ladies, 
five  hours  before  sunset.  When 
arrived  at  Resina,  the  party  drove 
to  the  House  of  Salvatore  Madon- 
na, the  principal,  and  by  far  the 

the  same  day,  is  three  ducats. 

(/)  According  to  the  Naples  Guide,  pub- 
lished in  1826,  the  length  of  this  Palace  is  803 
English  feet,  and  its  breadth  6S3. 

(m)  These  torches  are  eighteen  grani  each, 
if  twught  at  Naples ;  and  three  carlini  each, 
if  bought  at  Resina. 
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best   mftmned   Cicerone   of    the 
Mountain "  ;  and  after  dismissing 
their  carriage,  and  giving  direc* 
tion?  that  it  should  be  ready  again 
in  seven  hours,  at  the  same  pUce» 
to  convey  them  back  to  Naples, 
they  requested  Salvatore  to  provide 
mules,  guides,  and  one  chaise^ 
porteur ;  and  likewise  to  undertake 
to  pay  the  guides  himself ;  in  order 
to  prevent  importunities  for  more 
than    the   proper   price,    namely, 
each  donkey  and  giude  one  ducat, 
and   each   ekaige-d-porteur,  with 
eight  men,  six  ducats.      To  the 
Cicerone  it  is  customary  to  pve 
from    twelve   to    fit  teen  carhni* 
From  Resina  to  the  Hermitage  on 
Vesuvius  there  is    a  good  mule- 
path,  and  the  ride  occupies  about 
two  hours:     thence,  toward    the 
Crater,   during  1818,  mules  pro- 
eeeded  with    safety  for   half  an 
hour  longer;  but,  afterwards.  Tra- 
vellers were  compelled  to  walk,  or 
to  be  carried  in  a  ckcMe-k-porteur. 
This  walk  was  v<»y  laborious,  and 
occupied  a  full    hour:    but,    on 
reaching   the   little  Plain  imme- 
diately below   the    Crater,   every 
sensation  of  fatigue  was  banished 
by    the    sight     of    five     distinct 
streams  of  fire   issuing  fi-om  two 
mouths,    and  rolling,  wave  after 
wave,  slowly  down  the  mountain, 
with  the  same  noise,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  melting  Gla- 
ciers roll  into  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni :    indeed,  .this  .  awful   and 
extraordinary  scene    would   have 
brought  to  mind  the  base  of  the 
Montapvert,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  crimson  glare   and  excessive 
heat  of  the  surrounding  scoriae. 

(«>  SatT»to>e  Madoua  resides  at  the  Fon. 
taaa  di  Resiaa.  He  farnishes  every  possible 
accommodation  for  ascending  Vesuvius ;  and 
lias  a  Collection  of  the  Minerals  and  Fossils 
of  I  hat  Mountain  for  sale. 

,(o)  Persons  who  ascend  and  descend  Vesn- 
▼tos  by  daylight  asnally  give,  for  each  donkey  - 
and  guide,  eight  cariini ;  for  each  chai»e-A- 
fkl  r''  ^^^*»  •'«  "wa^  <wir  ducats;  and  to 
Wevir"*"  ?'^*^«  *'»^*^»>-  Sometimes. 
ca5w /«.w*  P«ft«»  »"•  demanded  for  a 
cnaxte dporteur  during  tha  aifht  and  fon* 
piastres  during  the  day.  *  " 


The  descent  to  the  spot  oft  which{ 
the  mules  were  left  was  bj  &  pre- 
dpitous  path  knee  d63p  m  ashe^l 
mixed  with  scoiise. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  vbo 
ascend  Vesuvius  to  provide  them- 
selves with  strong  boots,  and  stout 
walking  sticks ;  unless  they  re> 
solve  to  be  carried  the  whole  vay 
in  chairs ;  which,  though  gene- 
rally speaking  prac4icaUe,  is  some- 
times unpleasant. 

The  crater  of  this  Volcano  was 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  Erup- 
tion of  1822;  and  at  the  present 
moment  (1827)  is  computed  to  be 
'three  miles  and  a  hau  in  circum- 
ference: the  inside,  toward  the 
Mountain  called  Somma,  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  thousand 
feet  deep  ;  though,  in  some  parts, 
its  depth  does  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred  feet  The  height  of  Vesu- 
vius was  much  diminished  by  the 
Eruption  of  1822  P. 

SXCURSION  TO  HB&CULANXUH. 

Herculaneum  was  situated  about 
five  niiles  from  Nap^;  and  at 
Resina  is  the  descent,  made  into 
this  entombed  City;  on  visiting 
which.  Travellers  should  take  wax 
torches  with  them,  (because  the 
(^icerone  seldom  provides  a  suifi- 
cient  number)  and  likewise  wear 
thick  shoes  and  warm  clothing, 
because  the  air  of  Herculaneum 
is  damp,  ^md  the  pavement  wet 
in  several  places.  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Hahcamassus,  this 
City  was  founded  by  Hercules «. 
The  Alexandrian  Chr<Mucle  men- 
tions it  as  having  been  built  sixty 

Persons  wha  provide  themselves  witK  a  cold 
dinner,  and  dine  at  the  Henaafage,  oaaaUT 
par  for  a  flask  of  the  wine  orVesuviui 
Cwhich  IS  excellent),  and  the  use  of  a  room 
with  a  fire,  about  one  piastre. 

(y)  The  ashes  ejected  by  that  magnificent 
eruption  are  reported  to  have  eeatained  a 
small  qnantity  of  gold. 

(ff)  I'erhaps  founded  in  honour  of  the  San: 
as  the  word  tfenrnfosBpnean  t<»  be  derived 

M9y  aad  aUaam  f  the  iiltrib«tea  «f  tka  san. 
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ear»  liefbre  the  siegch  of  Tiy>y: 
1  lattef  times-  ^  beeame  a  Roman 
/olony.  PHny  aoKi  Floras  speidc 
f  it  as  8  kurge  and  flonnshing 
^own ;  aiid  some  atithorff  eonjec- 
ore  that  it  was-  tHe  luxurious* 
]^apua  which'  rained  Hannibars 
iTtiy*.  IMon  Cassius  gives  the' 
ollownig  account  of  its  deshiie- 
lon;  wl»eh  happened*  on-  the 
warit}Klbi]fth  of  August,  in  the 
'ear  sevent^nkie.  "An  incredi- 
lie  quBoatitf  of  ashes,  canried  by 
he  wihd-,Med  air,  eaith,  and  sea ; 
ufEbcatingr  men,  csttle,  birds,  and 
ishesQ  arid  burying  two  entire 
Dities,  ilamely,  H«rculaneum  and 
Pompeii;  while  their  inhabitantir 
were  seated  in  the  theatres."  The 
people  of  Herinilaneum,  however, 
must-  have  found  time  to  escape; 
as  rexf  few  skeletons,  and  very 
little  pOTtabte  wealth,  have  been 
^covered  iii  those  parts*  already 
excavated.  Some  quarters  of  the 
Gity  «te  buried  sixty-eight  feet 
deep  in  afe^^S'  and  lava;  others 
above  ah  hundred.  This  seems, 
from  IHon  Cassius,  to  have  been* 
tiie  first  great  eraption  of  Vesu*^ 
vius  that  the  Romans  witnessed ; 
though'  there  undoubtedly  were 
voleaaos  in  the  adjoining  country, 
from  ages^^  immemorial*:  Dion 
Oasnus  says,  that  the  ashes  and 
dust  ejeeted  by  Vesuvius  darkened' 
the  Sun  at  Rome ;  and  were  car- 
ried by-  the  wind  to  Egypt:  and 
Giuliani  asserts^  that  during  the 
eruption  of  1631,  the  ashes  were 
carried  to  Constantinople  in  such 
quantities  as  to  terrify  the  Turks. 
The  spot  where  Herculaneum 
stood  was- nofc  ascertained  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century; 
when  a  peasant,  while  sinking  a 
well  at  P^rtici,  found  several 
pieces  of  ancient  mosaic,  which 
happened   to    be     at   that   time 

(r)  The  remains  of  what  is  denominated 
mient  Cspaa.  accord  so  ill  with  the  elaborate 
descriptions  gftvea  of  that  City*  as  to  famislr 
a  strong  reason  for  this  belief. 

(t)  Diodoms  Slenlns,  who  flonrished  fall 
orty  yaftn-bfefoVB  UieClitiafcifla*ei«;  calls  tin' 


sought  ibr  by  the  Prince  d'£tt)eur, 
uriio  w«is  building  a  h<ni9e  ih 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Priface;* 
wanting  these  fragments  of  maarUe 
to  compose  a  stucdo  in*  imitatwa' 
of  that  used  by  the  AncttotsS  pmr- 
diased  of  the  peteant  a-  right-  ta 
search  for  them ;  on'  doing  which, 
he' was' recompensed  with  a  Statue* 
of  Hercules,  and  anotiter  of  Cleo*.' 

gah*a:  this  success  encouraged 
im  to  ^iroceed  with  ardour  ;wtiai 
the  Architnive  of  a  m«rble  gacK* 
Seven  Grecian  Statues,  fesifliibliiig 
Vestals,  and  a  circular  Temple^ 
encompassed  by  twenty-four  Go-** 
lumns  of  orients  alabftstcr  otl  th^ 
outside,  the  same  numt>er  within^* 
and  likewise  embellished  by  Sta^ 
tues,  were  the  reward  of  his  !»»•' 
hour;  in  short,  the  produce  of 
these  excavations  became  consi- 
derable enough  to  attract'  the  at^* 
tention  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern-* 
ment :  in  consequence  of  wlurfi;4 
the  Prince  d'Elbeuf  was  command<&" 
ed  to  desist;  and  aU  i«settt;he»^ 
were  given  up  tlU-  about'  the  ywtt* 
1736;  when  Don  Carlos;  on  be*' 
coming  King  of  N'aples,  wished  tiy 
build  a  palace  at  Portici ;  and  pm*^ 
chased,  of  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  his* 
lately  erected  house,  together  witlf^ 
the  ground  whence  he  had  taken' 
so- many  vuluable  antiquities;  Tto 
King  now  made  an  excairation: 
eighty  feet  deep,  arid  diseoveflhed^ 
buri^  in  the  eiarth  an  entire  City  ;x 
togethef  with  the  Bed  of  a  Rivca*' 
wMch  ran  through  it,  atid*  evi^' 
part  of  the  Water ;  he'  dso  di8C(K 
vered  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  cort* 
taining  a  Statue  rie^uted  to  b€^ 
gold ;  and  afterwards'laid  open  th# 
Theatre,  directly  over  which  Ihtf 
peasant's  well  was- fbund  td'httrc^ 
been  sunk.  The  Ins<»iptionS'  oir' 
the  Doors  of  this  Theatrfe,  ¥n^' 
ments  of  bronze  Horses- gilt;  ana 

Eruption'^  of  Vesuvius  as  old  as  the  fabolooa 
aiges. 

^0  The  first  coat  of  aneientstiteeo  appotl* 
to  have  been  made  of  smalh  pieces  of  brick«oc 
marble,  mixed  -^ch  poziolAila'and'liale. 

X  2 
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of  the  Car  to  which  they  belonged 
(decorations  probably  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance),  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Statues, 
Columns  and  Pictures,  were  now 
brought  to  hght:  but  nevertheless, 
in  the  year  1765,  not  more  than 
fifty  labourers  were  employed  in 
making  tiiese  valuable  excava- 
tions; in  1769,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  ten;  and  in  1776,  to 
three  or  four.  Resina  (anciently 
Retina)  and  Portici  being  built 
immediately  over  Herculaneum, 
the  workmen  could  not  venture  to 
excavate  as  they  would  have  done 
had  the  surface  of  the  earth  been 
less  encumbered ;  consequently  the 
plans  of  Herculaneum  and  its  edi- 
fices are  not  accurate :  it  is,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that  the  streets 
were  wide,  straight,  paved  with  lava, 
and  bordered  with  raised  footways ; 
that  the  buildings  are  composed  of 
tufo  and  other  volcanic  substances ; 
the  interior  walls  adorned  with  fires- 
cos,  or  stained  with  a  deep  and 
beautiful  red  colour,  called  Tyrian 
purple;  the  architecture  Grecian, 
.  and,  generally  sjjeaking,  uniform. 
Ilie  rooms  in  private  houses  were 
small,  and  either  paved  with  mo- 
*  saics,  or  bricks  three  feet  long,  and 
six  inches  thick.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple had  glazed  windows ;  though 
some  exoeUent  plate-glass  has  been 
found  in  Herculaneum;  but  al- 
most every  window  seems  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shut- 
ters, pierced  so  as  to  admit  light 
and  air.  The  most  considerable 
Edifice  yet  discov^-ed  is  a  Forum, 
or  Chalcidicum.  This  building 
seems  to  have  been  a  rectangular 
Court;  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
•eight  feet  long,  and  encompassed 
with  a  Portico  supported  by  forty- 
two  columns:  it  was  paved  with 
marble,  and  decorated  with  Paint- 
ings. The  Portico  of  entrance  was 
composed  of  ^we  Arcades  orna- 
mented with  Equestrian  Statues  of 
marble;  two  of  which,  the  cele- 


brated Balbiy  have  been  alrea^ 
described.  Opposite  to  the  en- 
trance, and  elevated  upon  three 
steps,  was  a  Statue  of  the  Smperor 
Vespasian;  and  on  each,  side  a 
figure  in  a  Curule  Chair ;  in  the 
wall  were  Niches  ornamented  with 
Paintings  and  bronze  Statues  of 
Nero  and  Grermanicus :  there  like- 
wise were  other  Statues  in  the  Por- 
tico. This  Forum  was  connecfed, 
by  means  of  a  Colonnade,  with 
two  Temples,  in  form  rectangular ; 
and  one  of  them  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long;  the  interior  part 
being  ornamented  with  Columns, 
Frescos,  and  inscriptions  in  bronze ; 
and  near  these  Edifices  was  an 
open  Theatre,  capable  of  contain- 
ing ten  thousand  spectators,  and 
the  only  building  now  discoverable, 
all  the  other  excavations  having 
been  filled  up.  By  a  Passage  close 
to  the  Peasant's*  Well,  TVavellers 
are  permitted  to  descend  into  thix 
Theatre.  The  fi-ont  of  the  Sce- 
nium,  or  Stage,  seems  to  have  been 
decorated  with  Columns,  Statues, 
(^c,  all  of  which  are  taken  away, 
two  Inscriptions  excepted.  The 
Proscenium  was  found  entire ;  and 
is  an  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long. 
Part  of  the  Stage,  and  the  base  of 
one  of  the  Columns  of  flowered 
alabaster,  with  which  it  was  adorn- 
ed, were  likewise  discovered ;  and 
in  front  of  the  stage,  according  to 
De  la  Lande,  were  bronze  Statues 
of  the  Muses.  Fragments  also 
were  found  of  br6nze  Horses,  sup- 
posed to  have  decorated  the  top  of 
the  Wall  which  terminated  the 
Seats.  All,  however,  which  can 
now  be  discerned  is  the  Stage,  the 
Orchestra,  the  Consular  Seats,  and 
Proscenium;  together  with  theCor- 
ridors  or  Lobbies;  some  parts  of 
which  exhibit  beautifulArabesques, 
and  stucco  stained  with  the  dark 
red  colour  already  mentioned; 
the  impression  of  a  human  Face 
maj  likewise  be  discovered  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  of  the  Corridors. 
This  Theatre  appears  to  have  been 
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ined  -with  Parian  marble,  and  built 
Lbout  '^e  same  time  with  that  at 
Verona,  after  the  designs  of  Nu- 
nisius.    • 

Persons  who  are  fearful  of  en- 
Bountenng  a  damp  and  oppressive 
atmosphere,  should  not  venture 
down  into  Herculaneum;  espe- 
cially as  they  may  find,  at  the  Stu- 
dii»  a  model  of  this  City ;  which, 
m  its  present  state,  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  appal  than  pleased 

BXCURSION  TO  POMPEII. 

The     distance  from  Naples  to 
Pompeii  is  about  twelve  miles'": 
and  as  two  hoiu*s  and  a  quarter 
should   be  allowed  for  this  drive, 
fiill  five  hours  for  seeing  the  City, 
and   one   hour    for   resting,    and 
taking  refreshments,  it  is  advisable 
not  to   set  out  from  Naples  later 
than  eight  in  the  morning;    be- 
cause  Visiters   are  compelled  to 
leave   Pompeii  at  sunset.      It  is 
likewise  advisable  for  Visiters  to 
carry  with  them,  a  cold  dinner, 
bread,  wine,  plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  and  rummers  ;  as  nothing, 
except  water,  a  few  common  dishes, 
a  very  few  plates,  and  a  fire  for 
boiling  vegetables,   can  be   pro- 
cured, with  certainty,  at  Pompeii. 
These    accommodations,    a  large 
dinner-table,  chairs,  and  benches, 
are  found  in  the  Forum  Nundina- 
rium. 

The  road  lies  through  Portici, 
Torre-del-Greco,    and   Torre-del- 
Annunziata ;  in  the  way  to  the  first 
of  which,  is  the  Ponte  Maddalena, 
under  whose    arches   passes    the 
Sebeto',  anciently  callea  Sebethus. 
The  commencement  of  this  drive 
exhibits  gardens  and  vineyards  of 
the   most  luxuriant    description: 
but,  near  Torre-del-Greco,  almost 
the  whole  country  has  been  laid 
waste  by  streams  of  lava,  which, 
during  the  summer  of  1794,  de- 
stroyed that  Town  and  its  vicinity. 

(«)  Six  carlini  are  commonly  given  be- 
tween tbe  two  Persons  who  accompany  Stran- 
gers down  into  Herculaneum. 


Vesuvius  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  vomit  fire  and  smoke  as 
usual ;  a  circumstance  generally 
the  presage  of  mischief:  and  late 
in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
the  12th,  the  inhabitants  were 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
shock'  of  an  earthquake,  which 
was  thrice  repeated,  continuing 
each  time  about  three  minutes  and 
as  many  seconds.  This  first  cala- 
mity produced  a  general  conster- 
nation ;  insomuch  that  the  people 
fled  fi-om  theu-  houses  into  their 
gardens,  and  thence  to  the  sea- 
side ;  where  they  passed  the  ni^ht 
in  dreadful  alarm.  Next  morning 
processions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  barefoot  in  the 
streets  of  Naples,  proceeding  to 
the  Cathedral,  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  S.  Gennaro.  FVom 
Thursday  till  Sunday  the  weather 
was  tempestuous,  the  air  hot, 
loaded  with  vapours,  and  at  inter- 
vals, suddenly  darkened  for  sonie 
minutes;  during  which  period 
there  were  several  slight  shocks  of 
an  earthquake,  attended  by  a 
rumbling  sound,  like  distant  thun- 
der. On  Sunday  evening  the  in* 
habitants  were  again  alarmed  by  a 
noise  so  violent  that  it  resembled 
a  continual  discharge  of  cannon ; 
when,  in  a  moment,  burst  forth  a 
Volcano,  not  in  the  crater  on  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  the  mountain,  oh 
the  western  side.  The  explosion 
made  every  edifice  tremble  in 
Torre-del-Greco,  which  is  only 
five  horizontal  nules  fi*om  this  new 
Volcano,  at  whose  mouth  issued  a 
column  of  smoke,  that  continually 
mounted,  and  increased  in  magni- 
tude, till  it  formed  itself  into  the 
shape  of  an  immense  pine-tree. 
This  column  was  sometimes  clearly 
distinguished ;  and  at  others  ob- 
scured by  ashes:  it  continued 
augmenting  rapidly  in  circumTer- 

(©^  The  hire  of  a  Caleche,  for  going  and 
returning  the  same  4ay,  is  three  ducats. 
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0Oioe,  tiU  utilei^  it  b^an  to  cle- 
X^ne  dqwxxwBX^ ;  when,  from  the 
qmiiOtity  of  dense  matter  whudi 
&mpo»ed  fte  .colunm  heing  much 
heavier  thaa  the  air,  the  former, 
ioifjcourse,  M  to  the  ground.  Tor- 
Keots  of  ^aoung  ja,va  of  a  parr 
^tous  jna^tiode  qow  pouxed 
down  the  Mountain,  priacipally  in 
two  4i«)ctAoas;  one  stream,  of 
about  a  ^nile  in  hreadth^  eheudiixg 
itf^deatnictive  course  toward  Torre- 
.deL-Greco,  a  Town  ^aid  jto  contain 
li^tQen  .t^ujsaQd  per^ion^,  the 
ouer  taking  ^he  directiou  oi  Re- 
iBiMk;  while  i;ev^ral  smaJU  rivulets 
,of  Hquid  fire  wei:^  observed  iu  di- 
yer3pteQe8.  Tonre-delnGi^qo  ^on 
M  ia  prey  to  the  lava;  which,  in 
its  pr<wre83,  despla^  the  whoie 
hJU  Iea4i9g  down  from  Venuviug, 
pw^eping  away  iftvery  house,  so 
tk^  the  i^fied  inhabitants  were 
^compelled  to  abandon  their  all, 
and  tajce  ijefuge  in  IJajdes.  M 
lei?gth,  the  lava,  after  thne«  hows' 
/ieva^tion,  ?-an  into  the^^ea;  on- 
whc^/?  ^Q^^f  fyr  pDCrthird  of  a 
square  njil/e,  it  raised  it§jBjf  a  bed 
from  filteej?  tp  twenty  N.eapotitan 
paim^  jaj?av/e  the  fcvel  of  ^fs 
m^r ;  af)4  a^  mfih.  if  mf.  more, 
abx^ye  the  leyel  of  ib»  stre^  of 
Tppre-del-Grecp.  The  reflectiwi 
prqifi^  this  torreijt  qf  lava  illumi- 
mm  ^»  jy  W^  City  of  Naples, 
j?ftd  filled  iff  wjhabitantg  wUh 
dread;  while  the  other  torrent, 
whiph  flowed  tow^d  Jtesina,  pn 
flfriying  i^t  the  Qate,  diyided  itself 
a^t9  thre^  ^eaws,  pne  running 

(w)  A  Neapolitan  palmo  is  rather   more 
th>n  ten  Knglish  inche*^.  ■  ' 

jt>fen^,  near  h.en^,  just  before  the  aestruc- 

fioA  of  Torre-del-Greco.     Prtfessor  Santi.  of 

.  Pie^za  when  the  cir- 

are  the  author  of  this 


Off)  Ai)  extraor^ 
UTnenia,  near  I 

Hot  of  Torre-de.  _  _ 

Pllja,  ipr^^  resided  a*  jjie^za  when^i^iji?! 
^mstapce  happeDea,  gare  the  author  of  this 
work  the  following  particulars,  which  may 


»nr«  to  resctie  maay  ancient  historians  from 
tjie  reproaph  of  credulity. 

On  theI6th  of  June  a  dark  and  dense  cloud 
was  discovered  at  a  great  height  above  the 
Iffti^"!**^?.*"'  ?*»?  *^«  po"th-ea«,  that  is, 
«Ko»!  ?"'*°t'**"  ®^  Vesuvius;  which  may  be 

iveli   bair*  "'^V^*'  ^'^^  thHischirgrof 
•Tcral  batteries  of  cannon;    it  then  Burst 


between  the  Gftte  and  iihe  Cm 
.vent  de'  Padn  Francesoani ;  m 
aecond  to  the  "Piazza;  and  ik 
third  to  the  Convent  del  Cati 
4aodne,  near  Tonre  del  Annwiziatij 
Wherever  the  lava  ran,  it  coven^ 
4he  jcounUy  with  a  «rust  M 
twenty  to  thirtjr  padmt  deep :  iii 
and  about  Hesina  it  left,  for  & 
.short  time,  some  few  isolated 
huildings,  juuoely,  the  Fakazo- 
Braneaccia,  the  Chie»a  jde*  Mari- 
nari,  and  the  Convent  de'  Fran- 
cesoani ;  but  these  sooii  caught 
£re ;  und  fivse  .wx)men  wkii  one  old 
man,  after  vainly  nngtngthe  ciiurct 
and  coxLvent-belLs  for  assi^ance, 
aaved  themselves  by  flight.  The 
Palazzo- Caracciolo  now  &^  a  pr^ 
to  the  flames ;  as  did  eveiy  other 
huiiding  in  the  neighbomii,ood  of 
ilesina,  till  the  whole  sun-oundiDg 
■plain  exhdnted  one  vast  Mieet  of 
lava.  The  Town  of  Torre-del 
£rreco  likewise  was  coimpletely  ba- 
ried ;  some  few  tops  of  the  loftiest 
buildings  excepted;  while  every 
part  of  the  country  jthrough  wbicfc 
the  iavarai^  became  a  desert ;  tbe 
trees  being  thrown  down,  tbe 
bouses  razed,  and  the  ground,  for 
many  miles  distant,  covered  with 
cinders  and  ashes  ;  which  last  lav 
about  on^  finger  deep  in  Naples. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  air 
was  so  dense  as  nearly  to  obscure 
the  Mountain  ;  but,  next  day,  the 
fire  made  itself  hew  channels 
which  circumstance  might,  pro-' 
bably,  be  the  preservation  of  se- 
veral fine  buildmgs  near  Resina*. 

into  flakes;  j»J  which  fDoroent  fell  ti  shower 
of  stones  for  seven  or  eight  miles  rouaJ: 
Vbile  tbe  cloud  gradually  vaaistied.  These 
stones  are  yolcamc ;  being  composed  of  rre? 
lava,  resembting  jvhat  is  found  qn  Vesuvfu!": 
and  Ppfessorfeanti,  who  took  infinite  nains  to 
wvestigate  this  phepopienoB.fei't  confident  Oiit 
the  cloud  rose  from  Vesuyius,  which  was.  It 
that  moment,  disgorging  fires  whose  forcraad 
effects  cannot  be  calculated:  it  coold  no' 
have  arisen  from  Radicofani ;  beciiuse.  thouri 
this  mountain  is  one  continued  mass  of  t5 
came  rocks,  wliich  bespeak  ii  the  offsprbs 
of  subterranean  fire,  and  though  it  has  W 
•ometjmes  visited  by  dreadful  eartbqua^ 
•till,  neither  h  story,  nor  even  tradit/on  7^ 
cords  that  It  ejeetea  flames,  smoke  or '^JI 
pour,  at  any  period  whatsoever.         '         ^ 
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The  approach  from  Torre  del 
.nnunziata  to  Pompeii  is  through 
le  Suburb  anciently  called  Pagm 
\ttgiAStu9  Feiiop^  and  built  on  each 
ide  of  the  Via-Consularis,  which, 
'om  the  commencement  of  this 
luburb  to  the  Herculaneum-Gate, . 
s  flanked  by  a  double  row  of 
Tombs. 

Pompeii  appears  to  have  been 
)opulous    and  handsome:  it  was 
situated   near    the  mouth  of  the 
SamiiSy  (now  called  Samo;)  and 
cnay  possibly  owe  its  name  to  this 
circumstance  ;    because   Pow,    in 
Chaldee,    signifies   the  edge  of  a 
mouth  ;  and  Pehy  in  Hebrew,  has 
a  similar  signification:  and  as  it 
appears    prol^ble,   judging  from 
the  records    of  remote  ages,  that 
Pompeii  was  founded  by  Chaldean 
Adventurers,  this  derivation  of  its 
name  is   not  unsatisfactory;    but 
as   several  of  the  blocks  of  stone 
with  which  its  walls  are  built,  ex- 
hibit marks,  for  recognition,  in  the 
Oscian  character,  that  must,    at 
some  period,  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lower  order  of  per- 
sons:    therefore,     admitting    the 
Chaldeans    to  have  found^  the 
City,    they    were   evidently    sup- 
planted   by   the  Osci.      In  later 
ages  it  became,  like  Herculaneum, 
a  Roman  Colony.    It  was  about 
two  British  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  its  Walls,  according  to  report, 
were  originally  washed  by  the  sea ; 
though  now  about  one  mile  distant 
from  its  mar^n.    The  Town,  as 
already    mentioned,    was    buried 
under  ashes  and    pumice-stones, 
and  at  the  same  time  deluged  with 
showers  of  boiling  water,  during 
the  year  79 ;  and  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  some  peasants,  about 

(f/)  Saetoains  says,  tliat  the  Emperor  Tifnc, 
whose  l>eDevolent  reign  commeoced  ia  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  en- 
deavoured to  repair  the  devastation  made,  by 
Vesavins,  at  Pompeii :  but,  if  he  succeeded, 
sabaeqaeni;  eruptions  must  have  demolished 
his  work,  of  which  there  are  no  traces. 

(2)  Oaring  the  Eraptioa  of  18i{3,  the  houses 
at  Castel-a-i»are  whieh,  like  most  of  the  mo- 
dem dwellings  of  Magna  Grsecia,    are  flat 


the  year  1 750,  while  they  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  a  vineyard 
near  the  Sarno.  The  excavation 
of  Herculaneum  was  attended  with 
much  more  expense  than  that  of 
Pompeii ;  because  the  ashes  and 
pumice-stones,which  entombed  the 
latter,  were  not,  generally  spell- 
ing, above  fifteen  teet  deep  ;  and 
so  easy  was  it  to  remove  them, 
that  the  Pompeians  who  survived 
the  Eruption  of  the  year  79,  evi* 
dently  disinterred,  and  rescued 
from  oblivion  a  considerable  part 
of  their  portable  wealth:  though 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  ef« 
forts  toward  repairing  the  mis- 
chief done  to  their  houses  ;  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  as  th^ 
roofs  only  were  destroyed  ^  These 
roofs,  being  flat,  and  ill  calculated 
to  sustain  the  immense  accumula* 
tion  of  volcanic  substances  which/ 
during  four  days  and  nights,  were 
poured  upon  them,  at  length  fell 
m';  thus  crushing  to  death,  or 
suffocating,  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  preferred  the  shelter  of 
their  own  dwellings  to  what  ap- 
peared the  more  imminent  peril  of 
braving  the  deadly  sulphureous 
vapours,  the  appalling  darkness, 
and  the  terrific  showers  of  red-hot 
stones,  which  pervaded  the  streets* 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
papyri,  and  several  other  infiam«> 
mable  substances  at  Pompeii,  were, 
according  to  their  nature,  burnt, 
or  melted ;  and  consequently  that 
part  of  the  City  took  fire :  but  tWs 
conflagration  seems  to  have  pro« 
ceeded  from  lightning",  usual  in 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  combined 
with  an  incessant  discharge  of  red- 
hot  stones  from  this  volcano  :  >  and 
one  circumstance  is  very  remark- 
roofed,  narrowly  escaped  falling  in,  and  bnry. 
ing  their  occupants,  in  oonseqaeiice  of  th< 
enormoas  quantity  of  ashe»  and  stones  show-  • 
ered  upon  the  Town  by  Vesavius. 

(a)  Pliny  mentions  that,  immediately jpro' 
vious  to  the  Eruption  of  the  year  79,  one  of^th6 
Decnriones  Muniei pales  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  at  Pompeii;  altboogh  the  beavattf 
were  cio«dl«»s. 
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able,  that  neither  the  walls  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  nor  the  frescos 
with  which  they  are  decorated, 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  lire. 
The  most  interesting  parts,  hitherto 
restored  to  light,  of  this  ill-fated 
City,  have  been  disinterred  by  the 
French :  who  uncovered  its  Walls, 
Amphitheatre,  Forum- Civile,  Ba- 
silica, and  adjoining  Temples,  to- 
gether with  the  double  row  of 
Mausolea,  on  the  outside  of  the 
Herculaneum-Gate.  Still,  how- 
ever, more  than  two  thirds  remain 
buried ;  but  excavations  are  going 
on  dculy;  and,  were  a  thousand 
labourers  employed,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  Town  might  be  4in- 
covered  in  a  twelvemon£. 

The  streets  are  straight,    and 
paved  with  lava,  having  on  ^  each 
side  a  raised  footway,  usually  com- 
posed    of    pozzolana    and  .small 
pieces  of  brick  or  marble.     The 
Via-Consularis    (which  traverses 
the  Town)  is  broad,  but  most  of 
the  other  streets  are  narrow ;  car- 
riage-wheels have  worn  traces  in 
their  pavement,  and  judging  from 
these  traces,  it  appears  that  the 
distance  between  the  wheels  of  an- 
cient carriages  was  not  four  English 
feet.    The  houses  hitherto  exca- 
vated   are,     generally     speaking, 
small;   many  of  them,  however, 
were  evidently  the  habitations  of 
shopkeepers:   but  most  of  those 
which  belonged  to   persons  of  a 
higher  class,  are  ornamented  with  a 
vestibule,  supported  by  columns  of 
stuccoed  brick,  each  house  pos- 
sessing an  open  quadrangle,  with 
a  supply   of  water   for  domestic 
I)urposes  in  its  centre ;  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  quadrangle,  and  be- 
hind it,  were  baths  and  dressing- 
rooms,   sitting-rooms,  bed-cham- 
bers, the  chapel  which  contained 
.the    Lares,    the   kitchen,    larder, 
wine-cellar,  ^c,   none  of   which 
appear  to  have  had  much  light, 
except  what  the    quadrangle  af- 
forded,   there  being,   toward  the 
streets,  no  windows.     The  walls 


of  eyery  room  are  composed  of 
tufo  and  lava,  stuccoed,  pointed, 
and  polished;  but  the  paintings  in 
the  large  houses  are  seldoiki  supe- 
rior in  merit  to,  those  in  the  shops ; 
perhaps,  .  howevar, .  the    ancient 
mode  of  painting  houses,  lUce  that 
'now  practised  in  Magna  Grsecia, 
was  with  machines  called  stampi; 
which  enable  the  common  house- 
painter  to  execute  almost  any  ^gire 
or  pattern  upon  fresco  walls.    The 
ceilings  are  coved,-  the  roofs  flat, 
and  but  few  houses  have  two  sto- 
ries.   The  windows,  like  those  in 
Herculaneum,  appear  to  have  been 
provided    with  wooden   shutters, 
and  some  of  them  were  furnished 
with  glass,  which  seems  to  have 
been  thick .  and  not  veiy  trans- 
parent, while  others  are  supposed 
to  have  been  glazed  either  with 
horn  or  talc.    Every  apartment  is 
paved  with  mosaics;  and  on  the 
outside    of    the    houses    written 
with    deep    red    mineral    paint, 
are  the  names  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  occupations,   including 
magistrates,    and    otlier    persons 
of  rank :    so  that   if  the  stucco 
on  which  these  names  were  writ- 
ten had  been  well  preserved,  we 
should,    at  the  present  moment, 
have  known  to  whom  each  house 
in    Pompeii   originally   belonged. 
All  the  private  nouses  are  num- 
bered :  and  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
public  edifices  are  proclamations, 
advertisements,    and  notices  with 
respect   to    festivals,   gladiatorial 
shows,  ^c.    The   pubhc    edifices 
were   spacious   and   elegant,   and 
the  whole  Town  was  watered  by 
the  Sarno,  which  seems  to  have 
been  carried  through  it  by  means 
of  subterranean  canals. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice, 
as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other,  are  as  follows. 

Villa- Suburbana,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  The  excavation  of  this 
Villa,  reported  to  be  the  first 
building  disentombed  at  Pompeii 
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during  modem  days*  took  place  in 
1 763-:  it  has  two  stories;  the  up- 
per of  which  may  be  entered,  from 
the  Via  -  Consularis,  by  external 
steps,  leading  to  an  open  Quadran- 
gle surrounded  with  four  Porticoes, 
which  rest  on  fourteen  Columns. 
This  Quadrangle  gave  light  to  the 
adjoining  apartments  ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  large  Reservoir  in  its 
centre,  two  Cisterns  beneath  re- 
ceived the*  rain-water,  which  fell 
on  the  roofs  of  the  Porticoes,  and 
supplied  the  Wells  still  seen  in  the 
Quadrangle.  (The  upper  part  of 
one  of  these  WeUs  bears  Marks 
of  Ropes,  employed  in  drawing  up 
the  water.)  To  the  right  of  the 
Quadr&ngle  were  the  Guest-cham- 
bers *• ;  to  the  left,  the  Baths,  where 
Furnaces  and  Flues  are  still  dis- 
coverable ;  beyond  these  were 
Banqueting  Rooms ;  and,  toward 
the  Garden,  theGallery,  the  Saloon, 
the  Terrace,  and  small  Recesses, 
where  views  of  the  sea  and  adja- 
cent country  might  be  enjoyed.  Be- 
hind the  Porticoes  were  Chambers 
appropriated  to  the  Females  of  the 
family,  and  furnished  with  a  jjri- 
vate  entrance  to  the  Banqueting 
Rooms  ;  where  Vases,  Liquors, 
and  a  Covered  Basket,  were  found, 
together  with  Rope-dancers,  and 
beautiful  flying  figures  of  Danza- 
trici,  painted  on  the  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions  this  story 
likewise  contained  Apartments  on 
the  left,  for  Servants  and  Slaves. 
All  the  Windows  seem  to  have 
faced  the  Garden ;  and  one  Room 
had  a  large  glazed  Bow- window  ; 
the  glass  being  thick,  and  set  in 
lead,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  present  day  in  Magna  Grsecia. 

(y)  Such  is  the  name  given  to  this  part  of 
the  villa :  though  Questsi,  .even  in  Grecian 
palaces,  did  not  occnpy  the  interior  of  the 
mansion ;  but  were  provided  either  with 
conches,  or  carpets,  spread  on  the  pavement, 
under  the  Porticoes  of  the  outer  Quadrangle. 
Thus  (when  relating  Telemacbus's  visit  to 
Nestor)  Homer  says ; 

"  Deep  in 'a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid. 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompons  colonnade ; 


Part  of  the  ancient  flat  Roof  of 
l^e  Edifice  is  stiU  preserved.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  severalRooms, 
all  nearly  in  their  original  state ; 
and  here  were  foimd  Spades,  and 
other  Implements  of  Husbandry. 
The  Garden,  likewise  nearly  in  its 
original  state,  is  enclosed  py  Por- 
ticoes ;  and  appears  to  have  had  a 
Fountain  with  a  Reservoir  for  Fish 
in  its  centre.  Under  the  Porticoes 
which  enclose  the  Garden  are  Cel- 
lars, in  the  form  of  Subterranean 
Galleries,  and  containing  Ampho- 
rae, fiUed  with  and  cemented  to  the 
walls  by  ashes.  Here  were  found  * 
twenty  skeletons ;  one  of  which, 
being  arrayed  with  gold  orna- 
ments, is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Mistress  of  the  Villa :  in  her 
hand  was  a  Purse  full  of  copper 
coins ;  perhaps,  owing  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  moment,  mistaken  for 
gold.  Two  other  Skeletons,  with 
a  Key  and  Valuables,  were  found 
near  the  Private  Door  of  the  Gar- 
den. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Via-Consularis,  are  the  Tombs  of 
the  Family  of  Diomedes. 

Building  appropriated  to  the 
Silicemium  after  funerals.  This 
is  a  small  Structure  (on  the  right, 
between  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  and 
the  Herculaneum-Gate)  ;  its  inte- 
rior was  stuccoed  and  adorned  with 
paintings  (now  obliterated)  of 
birds,  deer,  and  other  ancient  em- 
blems of  death :  it  contains  a  Tri- 
clinium ",  and  a  Mensa  \  or  Eating- 
table,  whereon  the  Silicemium,  or 
funeral  repast,  was  served.  There 
are  places  for  three  mattresses  on 
the  Triclinium.  Previous  to  this 
repast  the  worth  of  the  Deceased 
was  extolled ;  and  his,  or  her,  de- 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lav  spread, 
(In  age  his  equal)  on  a  splendid  bed : 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  clos'd,  , 
The  rev'rend  Nestor  and  his  queen  repos'd." 
Odyssey,  b.  ill. 

(c)  A  Triclinium  means  the  place  where  th« 
Greeks  and  Romans  lay  on  mattresses,  while 
they  ate;  and  was  so  called  becaose  it  held 
three  mattresses  only. 

((0  The  Mensa  was  portable,  and  frequently 
made  of  costly  materials. 
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parture  from  this  world  lamented. 
Ttie  Mourners  were  clad  in  white : 
wine  was  given  to  them ;  but  their 
ibealwas  frugal;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  only  three  per- 
sons sat  down  to  eat  •.  The  Tomb 
of  the  deceased  was  decorated  with 
roses,  and  other  flowers. 

Tomb  of  Naevoleia  '£jfche>  ^"^ 
JHunatiui  Famtus.  Tnis  is  a 
handsome  funereal  Monument;  the 
exterior  of  which  presents  an  Al- 
tar of  white  marble,  elegantly  or- 
namented. A  Busso-rilievo  of  the 
•  Bisellium,  with  which  Faustus  was 
honoured,  may  be  traced  on  one 
of  the  sides  of  this  altar ;  and  on 
another  is  the  representation  of  a 
Vessel  going  into  Port.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Sepulchre  resembles 
-  a  Columbarium :  and  in  its  Niches 
were  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Lamps,  Urns,  and  Vases  of 
Glass ;  *the  last  filled  with  Ashes 
and  Bones:  perhaps,  therefore, 
this  might  have  been  a  Public 
Repository  for  the  mortal  remains 
of  persons  who  had  not  private 
tombs. 

Cenotaph  ofCalventius  Quietus, 
This  person  appears  to  have  been 
an  Augusta!  or  Magistrate  entitled 
to  the  Fasces.  His  Cenotaph  is 
in  the  best  style  of  architecture. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via- 
Consularis  stands  a  Tomb  closed  by 
a  door  of  marble,  and  having  within 
side  one  solitary  Niche;  where 
were  found  Ashes  and  Bones,  en- 
closed in  a  spacious  alabaster 
Vase :  on  which  was  deposited  an 
Jntagiio  of  a  Stag  set  m  a  large 
ring  Of  gold. 

Tomb  oJ^Aricius  Scaurus.  This 
Columbarium  stands  on  the  right 
ofthe  Via-Consularis:  its  exterior 
displays  basiurilievi  representing 
Gladiatorial  Combats ;   its  interior 

(0)  Aceordiag  to  some  opinions  sacrifices,  to 
l^vepitiate  the  inferaal  deiticg,  were  offered  in 
the  Silicernium,  on  a  ciroular  altar  between 
the  tahle  and  the  doorway  i  but,  on  exeavat- 
vojg  the  Sepulchre  of  Nivtaeidtne,  a  Vase  waa 
^aad  placed  in  the  earth,  to  veoeive  the  blood 
of  victims :  therefore,  the  piopUii^rj  sacviilee 


IS  perfect,  and  contains  a  consider' 
able  number  of  Niches  for  cine- 
rary urns. 

Inn  for  Peasantry,  On  the  left 
side  of  the  Via-Consularis  are  a 
Portico  and  other  Buildingps,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  Inn 
for  the  Peasants  who  supplied 
Pompeii  with  provisions ;  and  like- 
wise fbr  Travellers  in  general; 
because  no  stranger  was  permit- 
ted to  sleep  within  the  walls  of  the 
City.  This  Inn  appears  to  have 
been  capacious,  and  provided  With 
horses  and  carriages ;  as  remains 
of  Carriage-wheels,  the  Skeleton 
of  a  Donkey,  and  a  piece  of 
bronze,  resembling  a  Horse's  Bit, 
were  found  here. 

public  Ustrina.  Opposite  to 
the  Inn,  on  .the  right,  is  a  large 
open  space,  said  to  have  been 
originally  the  Burial-^ound  of  the 
Samnites';  and  which  the  Ro- 
mans converted  into  a  Public  Us- 
trina. The  Place  where  the  Dead 
were  washed,  previous  to  being 
burnt,  may  ^till  be  seen ;  as  may 
the  remains  of  earthen  Vessels 
used  in  this  operation.  Hence  a 
Path  ascends  to  the  Site  of  a 
spacious  Villa ;  which  was  exca- 
vated in  17'64,  but  immediately 
covered  again,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  period.  This  Villa 
is  supposed,  though  without  suffi- 
cient authority,  to  have  belonged 
to  Cicero.  Porticoes  and  shops 
formed  its  front  facing  the  street; 
and  within  its  walls  were  dis- 
covered, the  Skeletons  of  a  Lady 
(wearing  elegant  and  costly  orna- 
ments) and  Three  Chilcbren  locked 
in  her  arms. 

Semicircular  roofed  Seat.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  Via-Consularis 
is  a  deep  Recess,  decorated  with 
stucco   ornaments:    it   seems  to 

to  the  infernal  deities  seemii,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  to  hare  been  offered  at  the  Tomb. 

(^)  The  Samnites  are  supposed,  at  one 
period,  to  have  occupied  Pompeii,  Neapolis, 
&c.,  and  arcordinf  to  some  opinions,  tit* 
present  inhabitants  of  Naples  descend  from 
them. 
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iuLYeheen^  eoiwred  Seat  for  loot- 
passengers,  and  skeleions  were 
ibuBdnere*. 

S&ni€ir£ular  Seaig  not  roofed. 
On  Hie  bae^  of  the  firfrf:  <^  these 
Steals  is  the  foUow^ig  inscr^ 
tion,  in  eiqpitail  letters ;  as  are 
all  the    inscriptions  at  Poaipeii; 

**  MaMM liE  P.  F.  SiLCSRDOTI  FVB- 

aLiCAB  hocva  Sepvltvrae  Datts 
Dbctrionvm  Dbcreto/'  B^ind 
the  Seat  stands  the  Tomb  of 
the  Priestess,  Mammea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  degantiy 
built  and  handsomely  orna*- 
mentedc  and  near  it  is  another 
Tomby  probably  that  of  h^  fs^er, 
Marcus  Fortius '^.  Nearer  to  th^ 
Oity-gate  is  a  second  open  semi* 
circular  Seat ;  and  to  the  k^  of 
tlie  Via-Oonsulaiis,  on  the  outside 
of  the  Qate,  is  a  Path  leading  to  a 
Ballypert,  by  the  steps  of  which  it 
is  easy  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
Rampafts. 

Ceniry-Box.  This  small  Edi- 
fice, in  the  form  of  a  nidie,  and 
close  to  the  City-gate,  seems,  judg- 
ing from  the  lance,  the  crest  of  a 
helmet,  and  the  skeleton  found 
here,  to  have  been  the  station  of  a 
soldier  who  died  at  his  post^. 

Walh  0/  the  Citu,  Pompeu 
iMra^  fortifi^  by  douMe  Wails,  one 
of  winch  encompasses  the  City, 
the  other  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  a  Ditch  made  to  strengthen 
the  fortification;  and  between 
these  Walls  is  the  broad  Platform 
of  the  Ancients,  about  twenty 
English  feet  in  width.  The  Walls 
are  supposed  to  have  varied  in 
height  tirom  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  according  to  the  local 
level:  they  consist,  at  bottom,  of 
travertine;  but  the  u^er  part  is 
peperinp;  some  of  Qiese  stones 
Deing  from  four  to  five  feet  square, 

(jg)  According  to  some  opinions  this  Edifice 
wa^t  an  Jfldicula. 

(A)  Antiquaries  sapj^se  that  the  Tombs  in 
the  suburbii  of  Fonipexi.  on  the  sides  of  the 
Via-Consularis,  contained,  witU  ^  very  few 
exceptions,  the  remains  of  those  persons  only 
who  bad  borne  high  offices  in  the  State. 


smooth,  and  appaireniOy  fiot  jmnei 
hf  any  oement;  though  placed 
with  sudi  skiU  as  to  resonhie  om 
entire  mass:  while  other  pMts  ape 
ill  built  with  rough  stones  of  va^ 
rious  shapes  and  sizes,  and  wer% 
perhaps,  hastily  c<41eoted  and  pkc4 
together  alter  the  destructrre 
earthquake  of  the  year  63  ^.  Os* 
cian  characters  (as  already  mc9« 
tioned)  tnay  be  traced  on  sevenl 
of  these  stones.  The  Walls  wei« 
fortified  with  low  square  Towers  i 
and  the  Gates  of  the  City  stood 
neariy  at  right  angles. 

Herculaneum  -  Gate.  Pompmi 
had  four  principal  entrancss, 
namely,  the  Her€ulaneum-Ga/t« ; 
the  Samus,  or  Sea -Gate;  the 
Isiaic  Gate;  (so  called  because 
not  far  distant  from  the  Temple  of 
Isis;)  and  the  Nola-Gate;  aU  of 
which  entrances  seem  to  have  been 
devoid  of  architectural  decorations 
on  the  outside,  and  composed  of 
bricks  stuccoed.  TheHo'oulaneura* 
Gate  is  divided  into  three  Arch- 
ways: the  middle  divi6i<m,t>H-oudi 
which  passes  the  Via-Consularis, 
appears  to  have  been  for  carnages » 
and  one  of  the  side  entrances  for 
foot-passengers  coming  into  tH4 
the  City;  the  other  for  foot-* 
passengers  going  out  of  it.  The 
centre  Arch  is  about  fourteen 
English  feet  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  lofty  in  proportion;  and  the 
side  Arches  are  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  about  ten* 
feet  high.  The  Via-Consularis, 
within  the  Gate,  is  twenhr^one  fe^|; 
broad,  exclusive  of  the  foott^ways  t 
including  them,  thirty-three  feet: 
and  consists  of  large  volcania 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  size?, 
fixed  deep  in  a  particularly  strQng 
cement. 

Inn,  probably   the  Poet-hous§^ 

(t)  A  Sun-dial  of  niarble  was  fai)nd  D^t 
far  distant  from  the  Oentry-boXt  (m  ti^  Qot- 
side  9f  the  Walls  of  the  City. 

(k)  This  earthquake  is  noticed  \af  iBenecA : 
it  pccarre4  during  tke  ninth  year  of  th«  reigpt 
of  JJero, 
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This  is  the  farst  building,  on  the 
right,  within  the  Walls:  and  as 
Augustus  established  Posts,  or 
what  was  tantamount,  on  all  the 
Consular  roads,  making  Pompeii 
one  of  the  stations,  tms  edifice 
probably  was  a  Post-house;  as 
Horses*  Bones  were  found  in  the 
Stables :  and  Rings  for  fastening 
up  horses,  with  three  Cars,  and 
several  pieces  of  iron,  shaped  like 
the  Tire  of  Wheels,  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  on  the  pre- 
mises. Chequers  were  painted  on 
the  side  of  the  principal  Door; 
which  seem^  to  nave  been  con- 
structed to  admit  carriages.  Con- 
tiguous to  this  Door  are  spacious 
Booms,  probably  for  the  reception 
of  merchandise ;  other  Rooms  dis- 
plaving  Hearths,  with  places  for 
fuel,  and  laxge  dressers,  for  the 
distribution  of  eatables:  beyond 
these  rooms  were  Apartments  for 
Travellers  ^  Here  also  was  a 
Shop  supposed  to  have  contained 
medicated  waters,  and  liqueurs: 
and  adjoining  to  the  Inn  was  an- 
other Shop,  where  Talismans  were 
sold,  as  preservatives  aeainst  that 
species  of  fascination  caUed,  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grse- 

•  cia,  the  Maf  Occhto  ".  The  Pom- 
peians  believed  many  persons  were 
afflicted  with  an  Evil  Eye;  and 
thought  it  impossible,  unless  guard- 
ed by  a  Talisman,  to  be  looked  at 
by  those  persons  with  impunity. 

•llie  present  inhabitants  of  Magna 

CO  1^0  'no*  according  to  an  Inscription 
nearly    obliterated,  belonged    to    a    person 
named  Albinos. 
■    (m)  The  Tali«mans  found  in  this  Shop  re- 

5 resent  Birds,  Tortoises,  Dolphins,  and  other 
shes,  in  gold,  silver,  coral,  and  bronze; 
The  belief  of  the  power  of  Amulets,   or 
Charms,  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Hosier  ; 
thus  Moly  is  used  bjr  Ulysses,  as  a  preserva- 
tiTe  against  fascination. 

(n)  Coffee  is  va  native  of  Africa,  supposed 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  and  not  being  mentioned  by  any  Euro- 
pean Writers  engaged  in  the  Cfrusades,  it 
seems  to  have  been  equally  unknown  in  Syria, 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. It48  found  wild,  from  Caffa,  the  sooth 
province  of  Narea,  in  Africa,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  and  was  first  brought  from  Arabia 


Gfcecia  indulge  a  similar  belkC; 
and  the  dealer,  in  Amulets  at  Na- 
ples enjoys  as  much  custom  as  (M 
the  dealer  in  Talismaiys  at  Pompeii 

Building  on  the  left^commotui 
called  a  Coffee-house^  ;  but  mon 
probably  a  thermopolium,  or  Shop, 
for  hot  medicated  potions.    Here 
we.  find  a  Stove ;   and  likewise  a 
marble  Dresser,  with  mai^ks  upon 
it,  evidently  made  either  by  cups  oi 
glasses ; .  and  consequently  the  con- 
tents  of  these  cups,   or  glasses, 
when  spilt,    must  have  been  (as  I 
medicated  liquids  frequently  are) 
corrosive.      In  this     Shop    were 
found  three  small  Shelves,  placed 
precisely  like    those   which  hold 
liqueurs    in    Neapolitan    coffee- 
houses.    Shops  of  the  same  de- 
scnption  seem  to  have  abounded 
in  Pompeii ;  and  were  all  provided 
with  a  stove,   and  a  dresser,  far 
Qups,  &c.:  thev  furnished  stewed 
meat,  besides  hot  medicated  po- 
tions, and  probably  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  Restaurants  of  the 
present  day.    Hard  drinkers,  ac- 
cording to  many  opinions,  resorted 
to  them;  in  which  case  we  may 
conclude  they  were  provided  with 
spirits.    Vomits  (sometimes  taken 
by  the  Ancients,  that  they  might 
afterwards  do  justice  to  a  good 
dinner)   are  likewise  supposed  to 
have  been  sold  here. 

House  of  the  Vestals,  This 
Edifice  consists- of  three  fctinct 
Apartments.     The  first    has   an 

into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteen  A 
century.  It  was  used  at  Grand  Cairo  earlr 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  first  mentioned 
in  the  west  of  Europe  by  a  German  trareller, 
who  returned  from  Syria  in  1573.  Pietro 
della  Valle,  a  Venetian,  sajrg,  in  a  letter  of 
his,  that  he  intended  bringing  some  of  it  to 
Venice,  where  he  thought  it  was  unknown. 
This  berrv,  which  has  now  made  its  way 
through  the  whole  ciTilized  world,  was  first 
brought  into  France  during  the  year  1644; 
and  in  1671.  a  coffee-house  was  opened  at 
Marseilles.  In  1652.  Daniel  Edwards,  an 
English  Merchant,  brought  with  him,  from 
Turkey,  a  Greek  servant  who  understood  ihe 
method  of  roasting  and  making  coffee:  and 
this  servant  was  the  first  person  who  sold  it 
publicly  in  London. 
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open  Quadrangle,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  Chamber  where  archives 
are  suppo^sed  to  have  been  depo- 
sited ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  Room, 
probftMy  for  the  reception  of 
cUents,  4^.  at  day  break ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Pom]^ian  custom.  The 
second  Apartment  consists,  of  a 
Bathing-room,  and  a  Bed-cham- 
ber ornamented  with  Paintings; 
and  the  third  comprehends  a  dress- 
ing-room, a  Libraiy,  a  Galleiy,  a 
sSoon;  and  beyond  these,  a  La- 
rarium,  with  a  place  for  the  sacred 
fire  in  its  centre,  and  three  recesses 
in  its  walls.  Here  the  mysteries 
of  the  BonaDea  are  supposed  to 
have  been  celebrated,  and  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  Lares  Fami- 
liares.  On  the  Door- sill  of  one 
of  the  Apartments  is  the  word 
•*  Salve,"  (Welcome,)  wrought  in 
Mosaic :  another  Threshold  is 
decorated  with  two  Serpents*, 
also  wrought  in  Mosaic :  a  Room 
of  very  small  dimensions  has,  in 
the  centre  of  its  pavement,  a  La- 
byrinth, or  table  tor  playing  at  an 
ancient  game  ;  and  the  Pavement 
of  another  Room  exhibits  a  Cor- 
nucopia. The  Skeletons  of  a  Man 
and  a  little  Dog  were  found  here ; 
and  in  the  dressing-room  several 
Gold  Ornaments,  for  ladies,  were 
discovered. 

Anatomical  Theatre.  This  House, 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Vestals, 
has  a  large  Atrium,  terminated  by 
a  Garden ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
Atrium  is  a  range  of  Rooms.  Here 
were  found  above  forty  Chirurgical 
Instruments ;  some  resembling 
those  of  modem  times,  and  others, 
of  which  the  use  is  now  unknown. 
Ponderarium,  or  Custom-hotise, 
A  spacious  door-way  leads  into 
a  Court,  where  Steelvards  were 
found,  and  leaden  Weights  in 
large  numbers.  A  Weight  repre- 
senting  Mercury,    and    weighing 


twenty-two  ounces,  was  also  fouad 
here. 

The  greater  portion  of  theHouses 
on  the  right,  from  the  Inn  which 
belonged  to  Albinus  to  the  bmkir 
ings  opposite  the  Ponderarium,  are 
merely  piles  of  ruins :  among  them, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  the 
House  of  Caius  Ceius;  which 
stands  opposite  to  a  Fountain,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  soldiers.  It 
seems  to  have  comprised  Baths; 
probably  (from  its  vicinity  to  the 
sea)  salb- water  baths.  The  part  of 
Pompeii  on  which  the  House 
stands  contained  subterranean 
Structures,  wherein  the  Pompeians 
are  supposed  to  have  assembled 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  during^ 
very  hot,  or  rainy  weather  ;•  and 
this  description  of  building,  called 
a  Crypto  Portions,  was  usually 
embellished  with  columns,  and 
furnished  with  baths  and  reservoirs 
for  water.  Facing  the  Pondera- 
rium a  Path  led  to  the  sea,  through 
a  Cxypto  Porticus ;  and  merchan- 
dize, when  unshipped,  probably 
came  through  this  Path  to  be 
weighed. 

Socq)  Manufactory.  On  the 
left,  and  contiguous  to  the  Ponde- 
rarium, is  a  Shop  which,  Judging 
by  the  materials  discovered  there, 
seems  to  have  been  a  Soap  Manu- 
factory; and  beyond  it  are  two 
of  the  Shops  for  hot  medicated 
Potions,  ^c. 

House  of  the  Danzatrici.  Paint- 
ed on  the  Walls  of  the  open  Qua- 
drangle here,  were  ^found  four 
figures  of  Danzatricl,  (equal  m 
merit  with  those  of  the  Villa-Sub- 
urbana,)  and  another  Painting 
which  represents  a  Brood  of  Dudes 
swimming  in  a  Pool  of  Water, 
Buildings,  a  Garden,  Cypress- 
trees,  and  a  Youth  dancing.  At 
the  end  of  the  interior  Apartment 
is  the  Lararium ;  and  to  the  left  of 


(o)  Tke  Pompeians  ^em  to  hare  looked     Pompeii,  where  they  eross  each  other,  9X9 


upon  Serpents  as  tutelar  Oeoii ;  and  repre- 
sentations of  Serpents,  often  found  painted  in 
the  honset,  and  likewise  in  the  streets  of 


;»ent8  as  tutelar  Oenii ;  and  repre-     thought  to  have  be«ci  considered  as  Amnleta 
sentations  of  Serpents,  often  found  painted  in     capable  of  coanteractinff  that  species  of  fas- 


cination now  called  the  AfoT  Oc«At«, 
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tlMHts,  a  Bod'ehamber,  decorated 

with  Paintings  of  two  juvenile  Dei- 
tiMy  a  Genius  holding  a  Vase  for 
per^Haea,  Warriors  on  Horsebaek 
purstting  fugitive  Damsels,  Daa^ 
oers,  and  Bacchaales.  This  House 
stands  in  a  Yieoletto,  or  Lane,  on 
tiie  left  of  the  Via-CoQsularis,  and 
near  another  Edifice  richh^  embel^ 
liahed  with  Mosaics^  and  Paintings 
of  Egyptian  Deities,  and  tiherefbre 
called,  by  the  excavators,  the 
House  of  Isis. 

Pubiic  Baking  Hmme.  In  this 
guiding,  which  stands  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  Via-Consularis,  are  four 
Gem-'mills,  a  small  Stable  for  the 
denkaes,  who  were  blindfolded,  and 
aiiq[)lo3Fed  in  grincUng  com,  liie 
Oven  for  baking  bread,  ^c,  Vases^ 
Amt  water,  and  Amphorse  for  flour. 
Heaps  of  Com  werelUtewise  found 
)iev«.  The  donkies  and  horses  era- 
j^yed  in  Magna  Grssda  for  turn- 
ing com-mHlsi  are  still  blindfolded ; 
ai^  the  Oven  in  thii^  Baking  House 
varies-  so  little  from  those  made  at 
present,  that  it  might,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  restoiod  to  its 
pristine  use. 

Hou6e  of  Caiw  Stdiiist  Lead- 
ing to  the  Quadrangle  of  this  Man- 
sion, (one  of  the  largest  yet  dis-^ 
oovered  at  Pompeii)  is  a  Shop, 
whieh  was  foutKl  finmished  with 
Stoves^  Shelves,  (probably  intend- 
ed to  hold  measures  for  liquids,) 
Dressers,  and  six  Amphora  fixed 
into  them*  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Eating  House,  where  na- 
toEtal  dishes  were  cooked,  and  sold 
to  the  comlnon  people*:  perhaps 
th^  Amphoirw  held  wme^,  oil,  Salt 
fi^^  and  olives :  and  as  this  Shop 

(p)  The  ancients*  accordiag  to  CluvetioS) 
were  accastomed  to  boil  their  wines ;  and»  if 
B»«  stores  in  win«  shops  must  bftve  been 
tMuisite. 

(q)  This  Garden  is  supposed  to  have  con< 
tMned  an  aviary,  for  rare  and  beautiful  sinflr- 
tiR  birds. 

(r)  We  are  told  that  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies  sat  in  chairs  during^  dinner ;  while  the 
Mn  reeliaed  oaTrielinia:  and  henoe,  at  the 
JjaMMtenwuRK  that  coaehM  vmn  prepared  for 
tk»  BMOai  amk  chairf.  £»».  tW  ftmaie  Pm»i- 


donuBunieKev  wttfr  Ian  Htjtee  ox 
Sattuat,  it  poMUy  was  tfie  euaiUmL 
at  Pompeii^  9»  it  now  ia  nt  sefveral 
towns  of  Magna  €hr8aeia;,'lbr  laad 
proprietors  to  seH  theif  yrieie  and 
oil,  not  oid^  wholesale  but  retail. 
The  Residence  of  SaU^st  a^^pears 
to  have  been  elegantly  oraamentod. 
A  Founfain  of  peculiar  beauty 
adorned  the  Qnadifangle ;  aad  C3|p- 
posite  to  the  door  of  eB&ttiotf  Wtts 
a  small  Flower  Gardens  ia whi(^ 
the  Triclinium  for  sunaraer  dkoBn&cif 
still  remains  '.  To  the  ri^t  of  the 
Quadrangle  were  the  Private 
Apartments  for  the  Females  of  thei 
Family;  the  entrance  to  which  tras 
through  a  narrow  passage,  wkh  afi 
door,  having  intjerier  emiains^  at 
&e  end.  In  the  centre  of  tiiiese 
Apartments  is  a  Court,  surr<MiiKied 
by  eight  Gokmms,  aUd  giving^Mght 
to  the  Bed-chambers,  the  Banquet- 
ing-room,  a  small  Kitcheiit  a  Hot 
Bath,  <$«.  These  Rooma  exhibit 
tolerably  well>*preserVed.  Paintings^ 
namely,  Dianas  and  ActsBon — ^£u- 
ropa — Phiyxus  and  Helle — ^Mars, 
Venus,  and  Cupid.  The  Room 
which  contains  the  last  named 
PictuBe  is  beautifoUy  paved  with 
African  marbles;  and  in  the  Lara* 
rium,  (or  one  of  the  Bed-ohana- 
bers,)  belonging  to  these  Private 
Apartments,  small  gold  Statues  of 
the  Lar^  were  discovered;  as 
were  gold  Coins,  and  a  Vase  of 
gold,  (weighing  three  ounces,) 
which  probably  held  perfumes* 
Bronze  utensilswere  likewise  found 
in  this  House;,  and,  in  a  neigh-' 
bouring  lane,  the  Skeleton-  of  a 
I>ady,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Mistress    of  the   Mansion^   with 

ties :  admitting  all  this,  the  T|-icliiii<iBi-in  the 
Garden  which  made  part  of  SaUust's  Man- 
sion must  hare  been  approprlated-to-  the  men 
of  the  family  only ;  for  although  the  C^Diama 
whereon  the  Menaa  was  fixed,  the  TricUniann 
and  the  Garden,  are  all  ne)ftrlir  in  their  origi- 
nal state,  no  spttee  for  placing  eham  ranad 
the  Measa  is  discoverable.  Judging,  how- 
ever, by  ancient  paintinn,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  Master  atuft'  Mistress-  of  a  fateily, 
when-dtofng  together  iftoriyiMe  .botfr  redtnei  ^ 
OB  fr  Tri^aivflfe  1 
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Three  other  Skeletons^  aceordiiif 
to  sui^[>Ovsitton  those  of  her  Ser- 
vants. A  small  quaatity  of  Mo^ 
ney,  a  Silver  Mirror,  (whieh»  as 
before  observed,  Ghrecian  ladies 
alwajrs  carried  about  them,)  iMagli, 
set  in  gold  rings,  a  Pair  of  Ear* 
riiu^,  a  Necklace  composed  of  gold 
chains,  and  five  Gold  Brackets, 
were  discovered  among  these 
Skeletons  «-*  but  drcadfifij  rapid 
must  have  heitR  the  destruction 
of  Pompei^»  as  the  Lady  had 
not  time,  when  she  fied  from 
her  house,  to  take  even  the  Lares 
with  her' f 

Beyond  the  house  of  SaUust,  in 
the  same  line,  are  %  Farrier' Bshop^ 
where  several  articles  requisite  tor 
his  trade  were  found;  a  second 
Public  Baking  Hotue,  of  a  better  ' 
ctmstruchon  than  the  first ;  and  a 
House  decorated  with  Paintings 
which  represent  Musical  Instru* 
ments,  aad  Theatrical  Seeneiy. 
A  pdece  of  iron,  apparently  be- 
longing to  a  musical  instrument, 
was  likewise  discovered  here ;  and, 
ju^^ing  from  these  indications,  the 
House  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  a  Ballet  Master :  its 
Quadrangle  displays  a  Painting  of 
two  Serpents  twined  round  an  Al- 
tar, above  which  is  a  Lararium. 

House  ofJtdiiis  Poltfbius,  This 
Edifice  stuids  on  the  right,  in  the 
Via-Coasularis  ;  and,  judging  by 
the  Chequers  painted  on  its  wall, 
might  probat^  have  been  a  public 
Hotel.  The  Chequers  in  qliestion 
are,  however,  supposed  b^  some 
antiquaries  to  represent  a  Chess- 
board.  In  this  vicinity  were  found 
ten  Skeletons. 

(j)  Paintings  alV  Encausto  may  be  seen  on 
the  Wan  of  the  Court  near  the  entrance  to 
tt«  Room,  ftavvd  with  African  marbles^ 

(0  If  this  Via-Consularis  be,  as  some  an- 
tiquaries conjecture,  part  of  the  continuation 
of  the  Vi»-Appia,  by  Aa(pistU9i  (from  ancioit 
Capaa,  through  Nola  and  Beneventum,  Co 
Braodnsiam,)  it  probably  passed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Bath«s  and  through  the  uneseatatwd  part 
of  Pompeii,  to  the  Note-Gate. 

(«)  The  MoriKHh  called  Morena  in  Italiaa, 
and  reported  to  be  a  breed  of  fish  bstireflii.  ths 
land  and  sea  viper,  is  armed  with  a  sort  of 


CkifmMf9  and  Druggists  Shop^ 
Central  between  the  Via-Consu<- 
laris  and  another  street,  is  this 
Shop ;  which  exhibits,  for  its  si^« 
a  Serpent  devouring  the  Pine-£ruit: 
and  as  the  serpent  is  an  emblem 
of  prudence  and  fu'esight,  and  the 
pine-fruit  of  death,  perhaps  tld» 
sign  was  meant  to  shew  that  th« 
two  former  may  sometimes  dis* 
comfit  the  latter. 

Be$imir€u%i  of  Fortunatm.  The 
excavation  of  this  part  of  th^ 
Via-Consularis  terminates  here^: 
and  contig^uous  to  the  Itestaiirast 
was  a  Baking  House. 

Remdemee  of  the  Edile  Patmk 
In  a  street  on  the  left  of  the  Viae 
Consularis,  and  leading  to  the* 
Public  Baths,  is  this  House,  (me 
of  the  largest  vet  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  and  haodsconely  deeo* 
rated  with  marbles  and  mosaics* 
It  displays  an  open  Atrium  paved 
with  marble;  and  beyond  this,  f 
Peristyle,  apiwoached  l^  St^^ 
embellished  with  Calumos^  and 
having  a  Reservoir  lor  fish  in  its 
centre.  On  the  right  are  sleeping 
rooms ;  and  in  an  angle  of  the 
Edifice  is  an  Apartment  with  a 
Kitchen  'Firq)]ace,^  similar  to  those 
now  seen  in  the  kitchens  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  The  paintings  of  uds 
Apartment  (whicli,  by  the  bye» 
are  wretchedly  executed)  repre** 
sent  a  Cook  sacrificing  eatables  on 
an  altar ;  near  which  are  the  Head 
of  a  Wild-boar,  a  Ham,  Bacon, 
and  a  M(nruna ""  fastened  to  a  spit. 
According  to  report.  Four  Skeler 
tons  of  Females,  with  gold  eari- 
rings,  were  discovered  on  these 
premises ;  as  were  several  CuU- 

spear  on  iCs  head ;  which  spear^  if  touched,  h 
▼enomons,  and  particularly  distinguishes  the 
Morunafrom the Laipprey.  The  ancientGreelu 
and  Romans,  too  prone  to  sacrifice  to  glnttonjF* 
kept  their  fishes  of  every  description  alive  in 
reservoirs,  till  the  mtHoent  when  thev  wera 
wanted  for  table;  and  the  Moruna,  bighlf 
prised  by  epicures,  was  kept  in  a  reservoir  af 
sea  and  fvesh  water  mixed ;  because  it  is  sup- 
p-)sed  to  require  tbb  mtxtnro;  and  sometimes, 
as  we  are  tuld,  it  was  fed  with  hnnaa  flesh, 
(that  of  slaves,)  ia  vidw  to  ftngjDMat  ito-  bulk 
aa4ilft?«Bi,. 
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narv  Utensils,  both  of  earthenwaxe 
and  bronze,  a  Candelabrum,  two 
Vases,  the  Head  of  a  Faun  in 
mszble.  Gold  Bracelets,  Engraved 
Stones  set  in  rings,  and  some 
small  Coins  of  silver. 
.  Not  fEir  hence  stands  the  shop 
wherein  the  Colom-s  for  Fresco 
Painting,  now  in  tlie  Studii  at  Na- 
ples, were  found. 

House  of  the  Dramatic  Poet. 
This  is  by  &r  the  most  expensively 
and    elegantlv    adorned    private 
dweUinj^  .yet  brought  to  view  at 
Pompeb.    It  stands  in  a  Street  to 
the  left  of  the  Via-Consularis,  is 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Public  Baths, 
.and  was  excavated  in  1825.    A 
narrow  Vestibule,  on  the  Walls*  of 
whicb  are  Frescos,    leads  to  an 
open  Quadrangle,  with  the  cus- 
tomary reservoir  fra*  rain  water  in 
its  centre.    The  Mosaic  Pavement 
displays,    close   to   the  Gate    of 
Entrance,  the  Figure  of  a  Dog 
chained ;  and  uncfer  this  guardian 
<lf  the  •premises  are  the   Words 
•*  Cavb  C anem."  «     On  the  Wall 
of  the  Quadrangle,  (to  the  right, 
and  near  the  entrance,)  were  found 
tiie  following  Pictures — ^Thetis  and 
Achilles,  the  latter  as  a  Child !  — 
the  Restitution  of  Helen  to  Mene- 
laus,  the  former  being  accompa- 
nied by  Victory !— and  the  Part- 
ing   Interview   between  Achilles 
and    Briseis,  by    far   the    finest 
ancient  picture  known  to  be  in 
existence  I  The  lower  part  is  griev- 
ously mutilated;    but  the  heads 
(all   of  which    are    superb,    and 
especially  that  of  Briseis)    have 
escaped  mjury.   Artists  (who  alone 
are  competent  to  appreciate  works 
of  art)  class  this  exquisite  Fresco 
with  the  best  productions  of  Ra- 
phael '.    On  the  Wall,  to  the  left, 

(«)  It  was  not  tmnstial  to  see  the  fignie  of 
»  Mrkinr  Dog  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Lares ; 
»nd  the  Statues  of  these  Hoosehold  Divinities 
^^ere  often  clothed  with  Dogs'  skins :  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  Dog  in  question  may  hare  some 
re^rence  to  these  cnstoms. 

Y*2  ?'*»«P»«'t»nicInterview  between  Achillea 
«ad  armu  has  been  removed  to  Naplw,  ex< 


was  found  a  Picture  of  Vemis^ 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Venns  de' 
Medici,  and  a  Dove  at  her  feet, 
holding  in    its  beak   a  Sjxrig  of 
Myrtle!    The  Female  Figures  ia 
these  fine   specimens  of    ancient 
painting  have,    on  what  is   now 
called  the  wedding  finger,  Inta^i, 
or  Camei,    set  in.Rmgs   of  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  supposed  to 
be  familj^  emblems;  consequenfiy 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  Figures 
are  Portraits.    On  thi§  side  of  the 
Quadrangle  was  found  a  Painting 
which  represents  Daedalus  flying 
toward  M!kgna  Grsecia,  and  Icarus 
submerged    in    the  JEgean    sea; 
although  a  Marine  Deity  endea- 
vours to  save  him.    On  this  side 
^  likewise  are  several  small  Rooms, 
*  decorated  with   Paintings.      One 
Room  contains  the  representation  of 
a  Combat  between  Warriors  on  foot, 
and  Amazons  in  Cars ;  the  former 
of  whom  are  discomfitted.    Below 
the  Frieze  one  of  the  Nereids  is  re- 
presented riding  on  a  Marine  Bull. 
Another  Room  displays  an  Amo- 
rino  fishing,  and  presenting  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  to  Venus — ^Anad- 
ne  abandoned — and  Narcissus.  In 
a  Room,  called  the  Libraiy,  are 
Marine  Views— Land  Views — and 
Scrolls  of  Papyri  with  Greek  Cha- 
racters written  on  them ;  all  painted 
on  the  Walls.   Scenic  Masks  make 
part  of  the  decorations  of  these 
rooms.     On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Quadrangle  was  found  a  Paint- 
ing which  represents  a  Slave  read- 
ing a  Scroll  before  a  veiy  small 
audience;   two  of  whom,  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  seem  to  encourage 
him :  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
Slave  was  intended  to  personify 
Terence.     This  Quadrangle,    or, 
according  to  some  accoimts,  the 

cept  the  Head  of  one  of  the  Mvrmidoas,  and 
the  Head  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Ftrnre  of  a 
Female.  All  the  other  paintings  of  eminent 
merit  have  likewise  been  remoTed,  exemt  the 
Lower  Part  of  the  Figare  of  Vensa  with  the 
Dove  at  her  feet,  and  some  remains  of  Figores 
in  the  Saloon. 
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iloon  for  the  irecej^tiott  jof  com- 
uiy,  exhibited,  in  its  Pavement, 
e  mQst  beautiful  ancient  Mosaic 
therto  discovered :  it  is  composed 
'  eight  fi^^ures ;   and  appears  to 
present  the  Rehearsal  of  a  DrsL- 
a"^.     Beyond  the  Quadrangle  is 
Peristyle,  environed  by  Columns 
ith  Capitals  of  a  novd  and  hand- 
>me  description ;  and  terminated 
r  a  Lararium,  wherein  are  Niches 
r  the  Lares  and  other  tutelary 
iities  of  the  family.    This  Lara- 
um  was  enclosed  with  Iron  Rails, 
r    Chains;    traces  of  which  are 
iU   visible.     A  small  Statue  of 
acchus  was    discovered   in  the 
.ararium.      The  Saloon  for  the 
iception    of    visiters   is    on  the 
Lght   of    the  Peristyle,  and  was 
)und  decorated  with  Pointings  of 
ienii,  flying  Figures,  Arabesques, 
.   Bird*s   Nest  filled  with  Infant 
-.oves,  4*c.  ^c.    This  Edifice  had 
wo  Stories ;  in  the  upper  of  which 
vere  found  fira^ents  of  a  superb 
lead  of  Bacchus,  with  other  Fi- 
gures, in  Mosaic ;  broken  perhaps 
3y  a  previous  excavation  to  that 
>'f    1825 :    for    immediately  after 
Pompeii  was  buried  in  79,  efforts 
ivere   evidently  made  to  find  and 
ilsentomb  the  House  in  question ; 
but  these  efforts  proved  fruitless  ; 
although  the    ancient  excavators 
arrived  within  two  paces  of  their 
object ;    as  appeared  from  a  hil- 
lock of  earth,  mingled  with  human 
bones,  which  had  certainly  been 
dug  up  and  examined ;  and  which 
was  &und,  by  the  modern  exca- 
vators, close  to  the  House.   In  the 
upper  story  were  discovered  two 
Necklaces ;   beautifullv    executed 
gold  Chains  for  an  Adult ;  others 
small,  and  equally  elegant,  for  a 
child ;  two  Bracelets ;  four  Annu- 
lets, one  of  which  (in  the  form  of 
a  Serpent)  weighs  seven  ounces; 
four  superb  Ear-rings ;   an  Inta* 


Cx)   This  Mosaic 


has-  been  removed  .to 


Naples. 
'  )T 
bitontt  of  Kaples  and  Rome  for  warming 


Of)  This  kind  of  machine,  still  used  by  the 
tnhabi      -     -  —     -  •  ~ 


glio  set  in  a  laige  Ring ;  and  two 
Coins :  all  these  articles  are  gold. 
Forty-two  silver  coins;  various 
Utensils  of  potteiy  and  bronze ;  a 
Portable  Stove,  unique  in  point  of 
shape,  and  a  magnificent  bronze. 
Lamp,  were  likewise  found  here. 
The  Picture  supposed  to  represent 
Terence  reading  a  Scroll,  the  Mo- 
saic which  exhibits  the  Rehearsal 
of  a  Drama,  the  Scenic  Masks,  the 
Statue  of  Bacchus,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  Head  of  that  deity  in 
Mosaic,  are  indications  that  this 
House  belonged  to  a  Dramatic 
Writer. 

Public  Baths,    The  entrance  to 
these  Baths,  which  were  excavated 
in  1824,  is  through  a  covered  Ves- 
tibule to  an  Atrium  provided  with 
Seats  made  of  lava :  and  in  the 
Walls  above  these  Seats  are  Holes 
where   wooden  Clothes-pegs    are 
supposed  to  have  been  inserted. 
On  the  right  of  the  Gate  of  En- 
trance to  the  Atrium  is  the  Tepi- 
darium,  a  large  oblong  Hall,  with 
a  cove  Ceiling  stuccoed  in  compart- 
ments, the  decorations  of  which  are* 
Bassi-riltevi  in  stucco,  so  beauti- 
fully executed,  that  one  cannot  help 
regretting  how  few  ceilings  at  Pom- 
peii have  hitherto  been  found  per- 
fect.   In  the  Walls  are  Niches  of 
an     unusual    description,    orna- 
mented with  Small  Figures,  called 
Atlanti,    perhaps  '  because    their 
posture  resembles  that  in  which 
Atlas  is  represented  as  supporting 
the   heavens.      Some     of    these 
Niches  held  Lamps ;  and  others 
are  supposed  to  have  contained 
essences,    and    scented   oUs,    for 
anointing  the  bathers :  this  Apart- 
ment,  tiierefore,  seems    to    nave 
been  not  only  a  Tepidarium,  but 
likewise  an  Unctuarium..     Here 
is  a  Skylight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Ceiling ;  and  here  also  are,  an 
immense  Brazier  ^  of  bronze,  ele- 

halls  and  antechambers,  is  called,  in  Italian,  a 
Braciere ;  and  the  substance,  burnt  in  it»  is 
called  Carbonella. 
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i»i1h  a  UttUi  0%  in  alto^rilimfo, 
(petbtpil  Apit,)  andlhree  Btn^hM 
of  tronte,  with  \\im  doner*t  name 
ttietked  upon  them.  Adjoinml^  to 
the  Tepidariutn  ia  the  CaUdaiiuin, 
vfaich  eoAtaina  at  the  upper  end, 
raited  on  stepa  of  niarbte,  a  spa« 
doua  Oblonff  Bath  of  the  same 
materia],  for  hot  water.  The  Wallt 
•re  lined  with  Flues,  for  the  ed- 
mttsicn  of  steain ;  end  under  the 
mhole  of  the  Pavement  is  a  Cavitjr, 
aho  made  for  the  admission  of 
tieem.  The  in^eat  Futnace  com- 
municated with  this  Cavity;  and 
the  Paseei^es  whence  the  steam 
j^aised  under  the  Pavement,  and 
mto  the  Flues,  are  clearly  distin- 
Ctiishable.  A  supetb  Bafiin,  foi med 
out  of  one  block  of  white  marble, 
with  a  Jet-d*eau  in  the  centre, 
crnaments  the  lower  end  of  the 
Apartment ;  and  an  Inscription  in 
letters  of  brcnee  announces  the 
name  of  the  person  who,  by  com- 
mend of  the  Augustals,  sujperin- 
^tended  the  making  of  the  Basin, 
ind  paid  for  it  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  sestertii  K  The  Ceding,  which 
it  coved,  and  elegantly  stuccoed, 
has  ihiee  large  Apertures  for  the 
rdmission  of  fresh  air,  to  temper 
the  beat  when  it  became  excessive ; 
find  in  the  Wall  above  the  Jet- 
d'eau  are  two  small  Apertures, 
likewise  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air.  At  the  up^er  end  of  the 
Atrium,  which,  judging  by  the 
Clolhes-pegs,  seems  to  have  served 
as  an  Apcdyterium,  or  Undrees- 
ing-room,  is  the  Frigidarium,  an 
elegant  circular  Edifice,  with 
Niches  in  its  Walls,  and  in  its 
Dome,  one  Skylight,  which,  like 
all  the  skylights  found  in  these 
]3aths,  was  made  with  large  squares 
of  excellent  glass.  The  Fkigida- 
riym  ccntains  a  spacious  chcular 
Bath  of  marble  ;  and  behind  this 
Edifice  is  a  Feiistyle,  which  was 
tncompassed  by  covered  Porticoes, 


Above  eight  httudrid  Lamna  of 
crttm^eoUa^  4^c4irated  with  Icuui- 
filUviy  ware  found  oa  the«8  I»re* 
mises. 

To  the  left  of  the  Public  Baths 
is  a  mmlU  obkmg  PiaMi»,  recently 
excavated  {  three  of  ite  sides  are 
environed  with  Dwriltng  Houses, 
and  Magaaines(  one  of  wbieh  evi* 
dently  bdonged  to  a  Boapboikr. 
The  lower  ena  of  the  Piassa  se«tns 
to  have  been  provided  with  a  wide 
Portico;  wher«,  on  a  remaining 
Square  Pillar,  are  FVieeeos  appa» 
rently  intended  aa  Signa,  to  an* 
nounee  the  Fuller*8  trade,  exer«> 
dsed  in  this  Place.    One  of  the 
Frescos    represents    three    large 
Vases,  partly  filled   with  water, 
and  a  Man  standing  in  eaoh,  and 
washing  soiled  woollen  garments 
by  treading  on  them.    In  the  same 
^cture  is   a   Female,   ^n-obably 
meant  as  the  Mistress  of  the  con- 
cern, seated,  and  oveiiooking  her 
workmen.    Above  this  Pieture  is 
another,  which  represents  a  Man 
in  the  act  of  scouring  a  woollen 
earment,  shaped  like  the  Toga,  and 
hung  on  a  rail :  and  in  the  same 
Picture  is  a  Man   ctfrying   the 
Skeleton  Frame,  (called,  in  Ita- 
lian, an  A^chtgapanni,  and  still 
used  for  drying  Imen,)  but  lai^ger 
thain   those  of  the  present  day. 
Tlie  Man  is  represented  as  having 
put  it  over  his  head  and  shooklers : 
ne  likewise  carries  a  small  Vase 
for  Carbonella.    On  another  skle 
of  the  Pillar  is  a  Fresco  which  re* 
presents  a  Press,  with  shelves,  to 
hold  wooUen  cloth,  (perhaps  linen 
also,)  and  surmounted  by  the  En- 
gine fot  pressing  it ;  which  Engine 
resembles  those  now  used  to  ex« 
tract  oil  fi'om  baskets  of  bruised 
olives.    At  the  upper  ^id  of  the 
Piazsa  is  an  ancient   Apparatus 
for  Washing;  which  consists  of 
large  shaillow  Basins  to  hold  wa- 
ter,  wherein  the  labourers   evi- 
dently   stood   to  cleanse    soiled 


(s)  Cm  intertills >  sappoMd  to  bare  been  eqairStaM  to  sbMl  thMi  WwlMirti  tMlUm* 
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woollecr  MfJuuiOrtii  fiy  fvevdin^  6n 
them.  8tef»  lead  down  into  then 
Basins:  and  here  Hkewise  .are 
small  rmsog  Basins ;  Slanting 
Stones,  on  whieh  Mnen  appears  to 
have  bfle»  beaton»  and  washed 
Mnth  the  hands;  a  laige  Flat 
Piece  of  Marble,  whereon  linen 
gajrmeBis  were  probably  aoaped ; 
and  seveval  snnU  Obtm^  FartW 
fifflis,  into  some  e€  which  water 
seems  to  b&ve  baen  admitted  ;  but 
their  user  is  not  obvious.  These 
last  deseribed  Frescos^  shewin^y 
how  waottengarmeiits  weare  washed, 
exejte  jMenliar  interest;  because 
they  present  an  noa^  of  high  an*« 
tiquity:  feir,  iw  Terv  remote  a^, 
the  manner  of  washing  was  diffe- 
rent &QI1I  the  method  which  seems 
te  have  been  adopted  after  Hnen 
came  flito  ireneral  use ;  as  we 
learn  fW>m  Homer,  that  in  his  time 
garraeats  were  washed  by  being 
trodden  upon  wifth  the  fbet,  in 
marble  Basins,  er  Cisterns,  eaUed 
*xtM»iy  or  M^»t^\  and  woollen  gav- 
ment»  are  still  washed  in  Magna 
Grrsecia,  1^  being  trodden  upon  in 
cisterns  <^  water.  A  Room  in  one 
of  the  Dwelling  Houses  at  \Y^ 
lower  end  of  this  Piazza,  eontaons 
small  Frescos,  in  the  style  of 
Zeuxis,  which  represent  ancient 
Cars  drawn  by  Stags,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  the  FuIlerH  Piazza 
is  a  8peieiixu9  Mansion,  recently  ex- 
cavated, and  containing,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  Quadrangle,  a  small 
Grotto  of  Shell  Work  interspersed 
with  Mosaics;  some  of  which 
(those  of  a  dark  blue  colour)  being 
similar  to  what  are  found  near  the 


rtntti  e#  the  fitonreM^mf  Teaiplei. 
latheOroitO'  is  a  Fountain,  amk 
posed  of  white  mavhle  «Bd  deoorat* 
ed  with  Scenis  Masks;  and  theWaO^ 
against  the  ceatre  of  wl«eh  th« 
Grolfo  and  Fo9inlaMireBt»i»piAated 
to  im^ote  shnibi  and  flowers,  ^ 
Side  Room  oeiitam  a  Picture  v^ 
presenting  a  Scene  in  a  DratfMk 
Two  Actors  are  deelsieiie^ ;  and 
each  of  them  wears  ^  M^aki 
three  other  Figures  (Mutes)  v» 
standing,  iathe  bai^-^round»  iinth^ 
out  Masks :  and  c»  eit^Mf  side  q^ 
this  Picture  is  the  Fkm  of  an 
Auguatal,  seatedr  i«  a  Mefietenal 
Chair.  The  inscri^tioii.  on  tb9 
outer  Wall  of  the  IMiAi^  a]^^ta«« 
to  have  begun  thus  ; 

M  HOICOIVM 
FRISCVM      n     VIR     I     D     &0.    ScQ^ 

and,  perhaps,  this  Houae  belooi^ 
to  the  Family  of  M.  deoniusw 
whose  name  is  seen  in  letters  ^ 
bronze  on  tl^  Favenent  of  tlii» 
Odeum. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  nmm 
Street  where  this  Houae  HamK, 
displays  another  neudif  eaMMHMtl«Q| 
Manaton,  having;  at  the  upfMV  ^i 
of  its  Quadrangle,  a  WeD,  ixievuist* 
ed  with  Mosaics.  The  WaUa  of 
the  Quadrangle  were  so  beai<i<i<« 
fliUy  painted  that  one  of  itst  Pi<^ 
tures  has  been  removed  to  Naples  ^  3 
but  several  yet  remain  in  theiif 
original  places,  and  represent  the» 
superior  gods — (a  seated  FiguvOt 
near  Bacchus  and  a  Panther»  it 
composed  with  exquisite  taste)*^ 
the  Gaiius  of  Poetry  inspiriniir  W^ 
Improvvisatore-^^  Soenio  MaSi*^ 


(0>  linnti^  wbea  •peaking  of  t)ie  daus^htor  of  Aleiaova,  fays  ; 

^*  The  bloomlBjiFprinc#»9,  with  diitpatchliil  oarei^ 
Ttiaics  and  stuia<<,  and  robes  imperial  bean  : 
Then  ranimting  her  guy  car,  the  Hilken  reins 
Shine  in  hev  hand :  ak>ng  the  soundinf  plaint 
Swift  fly  her  mules  :  nor  rode  the  nymph  alpnft; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  i«hone. 
They  seek  the  cistema  where  Fhsarsian  dame* 
Wa»n  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams  ; 
Where  gathering  into  dep.h  from  falling  rills 
The  lucid  ware  a  spacious  basiu  fllls."— OoTPsaK',  B.  VI. 

((>  TVWpieture  amneara  to  be  allegorical;     a  female  sleeping,  finely  et«Q«tc4  iQj^W^ 
it  contains  seTeral  lignre%  i  vmffg  V^ch  if     Bre^eiredi. 

Y  2 
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small  LatidMiftp«s,  &c.  The  Ara- 
besques in  this  House  are  re- 
markably elejBcant;  and  some  of 
the  Capitals  of  the  Columns  differ 
in  colour  from  the  Shafts. 

Contiguous  is  a  small  Edifice; 
(excavated,  in  1826,  as  were  the 
two  Houses  last  described,  and  the 
Fuller's  Piazza :)  its  Walls  display 
a  considerable  number  of  well 
painted  Birds ;  and  judging  from 
the  great  number  of  bronze  Kitchen 
Utensils  found  here,  perhaps  this 
might  have  been  an  Eating-house. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  This  small 
but  elegant  Structure,  excavated  in 
1 323,  stands  near  the  Public  Baths, 
at  the  junction  of  two  Streets. 
Steps  of  lava,  which  were  fenced 
with  Balustrades  of  Iron,  lead  to  a 
Vestibule,  embellished  by  four 
Corinthian  Columns  finely  exe-. 
cuted.  The  Cella,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  High-altar «,  appears 
to  have  been  incrusted  with  pre- 
cious marbles.  A  Niche,  exhibit- 
ing a  handsome  Frontispiece,  pro- 
hSb\y  contained  the  Statue  of 
Fortune ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
Cella  were  found  a  fine  Statue  of 
a  Female,  with  the  face  wanting, 
and  another  of  Cicero,  whose  Toga 
appears  to  have  been  coloured 
with  Tyrian  purple.  The  face  of 
the  Rgure  representing  a  Female 
must  nave  been  inserted  by  the 
Sculptor,  after  the  rest  of  the  Sta- 
tue was  made ;  as  a  Socket,  evi- 
dently cut  to  receive  it,  still  re- 
mains *.  On  the  Architrave  of  the. 
Cella,  was  found  an  Inscription 
signifying,  "  that  Marcus  Tulfius 
Cicero,  son  of  Marcus,  erected,  at 
his  own  private  expense,  this  Tem- 
ple to  Fortuna  Augusta."  Apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  sacer- 
dotal ministers  of  the  goddess 
were  on  the  right  of  the  Temple, 
in  which  was  discovered  a  slab  of 
marble  recording  their  names. 

(c')  This  wag  not  the  Altar  whereon  public 
sacrifices  were  usnally  offered  :  for,  that  all 
the  people  might  witness  these  solemnities, 
they  took  place  in  the  Vestibule  of  Greek 


The  widest  Shreet  hitherto  ex 
cavated  at  Pompeii  leads  firom  the 
Ten^ple  of  Fortune  to  the  Forum 
Civile;  and  in  this  vicinity  were 
found  Shops,  containing  a  large 
store  of  Lamps  and  61^,  toge- 
ther  with  a  Skeleton,  and  sixty 
pieces  of  Money. 

Forum  Civile.  The  approach 
to  the  northern  end  of  this  Forum 
(an  oblong  Piazza,  in  extent  three 
hundred  paces,  and  proportion- 
ably  wide)  is  through  loHy  tri- 
umphal Arches,  one  of  which 
stands  at  the  commencement,  and 
the  other  at  the  termination  of  the 
street  last  mentioned.  The  in- 
gress to  the  northern  end  of  the 
Forum  seems  to  have  been  guarded 
by  two  smaller  Archways ;  meant, 
pierhaps,  in  case  of  civil  commo- 
tions, as  a  defence  to  this  spot; 
but  one  only  of  these  Archways 
remains.  Covered  Porticoes,  sup- 
ported by  Columns  of  Travertino, 
encompassed  three  sides  of  the 
Forum ;  while  a  considerable 
number  of  Pedestals,  tastefully 
disposed,  presented  to  public  view 
the  statues  of  those  citizens  who 
best  deserved  the  admiration  of 
their  country.  Large  slabs  of 
Travertine  paved  the  Porticoes: 
and,  according  to  supposition,  the 
iErarium,  or  Treasuiy ,  the  Record 
Office,  the  Senaculum,  or  Senate 
House,  the  Curia  appropriated  to 
those  among  the  Augustals  who 
had  cognisance  of  sacred  matters, 
the  Comitium  for  assemblies  of 
the  people,  and  the  public  Grana- 
ries, always  stood  m  the  Forum 
Civile.  Here  the  most  important 
subjects,  relative  to  Uie  commerce 
of  the  Colony,  were  discussed; 
the  national  festivals  and  religious 
solemnities  celebrated;  and  here 
were  seen  the  imposing  processions 
of  the  Canephoree.  At  the  northern 
end  of  this  once  splendid  Forum, 

Temples. 

(d)  These  Statues  have  been  removed  from 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Coart  of  tke 
Temple  of  Romulus. 
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and  placed  in  a  commandmg  situ- 
ation,    are  remains  of  a  stately 
Temple,  supposed  to   have  been 
consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  and  like- 
wise to  have  served  as  a.Senacu- 
lum  %  an  i£rarium,  and  a  Depo- 
sitory   for   public    Records.      A 
magnificent  Flight  of  Steps,  now 
almosl  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
with   a  colossal  statue'  on  each 
side,   led  to  the  Vestibule ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  quadrilateral, 
spaeious,  and  handsomely  orna- 
mented by  six  Corinthian  Columns 
above   thirty  feet  in  height;  and 
here  it  is  supposed  that  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  people  occa- 
sionally addressed  by  then-  magis- 
trates.   The  Cella  of  the  Temple 
had,    on  each  side,  a    Corridor, 
supported  by  eight  Ionic  Columns : 
it   is  terminated  by  three  Cham- 
bers,   which    probably  held    the 
public  mon^  and  records.     Be- 
yond these  Chambers  ran  a  Pas- 
sage with  a  Staircase  leading,  per- 
haps, to  a  Terrace  on  the  summit 
of  the  Edifice.    The  Walls  of  this 
Temple  appear  to  have  been  paint- 
ed   in    compartments;    and    the 
Pavement  is  remarkably  elegant*. 
Recent    excavations   have   re- 
vealed the  Prisons  contiguous  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter :  and  near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  were  disco- 
vered the  public  Measures  of  Ca^ 
padty ;  models  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  Forum : 
the  originals  are  removed  to  the 
Studii  at  N^les*". 

(e)  The  Roman  Senate  conld  onlv  assem- 
ble in  consecrated  edifices :  and  as  tne  Decu- 
riones  Mnnictpales  represented  the  Roman 
Senate  at  Pompeii,  they  probably  adhered  to 
the  Roman  law,  and  hela  their  courts  Vithin 
the  precincts  of  a  temple. 

(/)  Remains  were  found  of  these  colossal 
statues. 

{g)  Accordinjj  to  report  a  Sun-dial  was 
discnvered  in  the  Forum,  near  thi»  Temple. 

(A) 'these  Measures  are  cylindrical  per- 
forations ;  the  bottom  was  fal^e  ;  and,  when 
removed,  allowed  the  measured  com  to  escape. 
They  were  discovered  among  ruins  of  a  build- 
ing which  appears  to  liave  been  upward  of  an 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  probably  was  a 
Public  Granary. — :^ee  Sib  William  Cell's 
elegant  and  instructive  Work  upon  Pompeii, 


On  the  right  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  stands  a  splendid  and  spa- 
cious Edifice  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nus.; but  subordinate,  in  architec- 
tural merit,  to  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter. The  shape  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  is  quadrilateral,  llie 
Court,  or  Vestibule,  v?as  encom- 
passed vrith  covered  Porticoes, 
supported  by  forty-eight  Columns 
of  tufo  stuccoed,  and  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Order,  but  not  well  pro- 
portioned*. A  Herma  resembling 
a  Vestal,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Paintings  ^,  are  seen  here : 
and  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Court  is 
an  Altar  of  Travertino,  placed  be- 
iCire  an  isolated  Cella,  in  which 
were  found  the  Statues  of  Venus 
and  Hermaphroditus,  both  finely 
executed.  A  FUght  of  Steps, 
fourteen  in  numb^,  lead  to  tne 
Cella :  they  seem  to  have  slid  from 
their  proper  situation,  owing  to  an 
earthquake;  and  the  Altar  in  the 
Court  has  the  same  ap])earance'. 
Contiguous  to  the  Cella  is  a  Pri- 
vate Apartment,  which  contains  a 
well  preserved  Painting  of  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus ;  and  here  Uke- 
wise  is  a  small  Recess,  suppossd 
to  have  been  a  Lararium. 

A  narrow  .  Street  divides  the 
Temple  of  Venus  irom  the  Basi- 
lica or  principal  Court  of  Justice 
for  capital  offences,  which  lil^e- 
wise  served  as  an  Exchange.  This 
majestic  Structure  communicated 
with  one  of  the  Porticoes  of  the 
Forum,  by  a  Vestibule,  originally 

(t)  The  Columns  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  of  the  Roman  Doric  Order ; 
though  subsequently  transformed  into  the 
Corinthiao,  by  means  of  stucco. 

(Jt)  Some  Of  these  Painting[s  represent  Egyp- 
tian Landscapes,  with  Pigmies  feeding  IbuieK. 

(/)  All  the  Kdifices  in  this  part  of  Pompeii 
muttt  have  suffered  more  from  the  earthtiuake 
which  preceded  the  Kruption  of  theyear  63, 
than  from  the  Eruption  of  the  year  79,  as  the 
repairs,  goiuj^  on  at  the  very  moment  of  (hat 
f^ruption,  evidently  i^rove.  Antiquaries  be- 
lieve the  ?orum  Civile  to  have  bieen  disen- 
tombed  by  the  i'ompeians  immediately  after 
the  Eruption  of  the  year  79;  and  thusacconnt 
for  the  small  number  of  moveable  treaaares 
found  here,  by  modem  excavators. 
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kidowd  ^ith  Gofai  of  bronze  or 
iron*,  fitfept  leffcd  from  this  Vesti* 
bote  to  the  intmor  of  the  Edifice; 
idllch  is  of  a  quadrilateral  foliQ,  in 
IttigHt  new  two  lundrfed  £ngti«h 
feeti  and  in  breadth  above  seven- 
tf  ^.  The  Walk  are  onmmented 
vvHh  Oortnthian  Piasters  $  and  en 
elu^  «ide  wlui  A  Carridor,  held  up 
by  Columns  of  briek  stuccoed, 
and  supposed  to  ttave  originally 
Mlpportea  praUeries.  The  centre 
^  the  Ediftce  exhibits  two  rown 
of  Corinthian  Columns^  twenty- 
.  eight  in  number,  which,  according 
td  conjectuDd,  assisted  to  sustain 
the  x^of*  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
d«urt  is  a  tribunal  elevated  abo^t 
seven  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
a4onied  with  six  Corinthian  Co-* 
lUfnn«,  ^ich  inclosed  the  place 
appropriated  to  the  Duumvir ;  and 
whence)  item  the  eurule  chair» 
ht  pronounced  his  d&erBjSB ;  having 
first  pled^.  himself  at  the  aUar 
to  decide  in  conformity  with  law 
and  conscience  **.  Immediately  be- 
tieath  the  Tribunal  is  a  6ubterra« 
nean  Apartment^  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Prison  where  criminals, 
br^Bttight  to  the  Basilica  to  be  tried} 
^ere  confined  provisionally)  till 
ealled  upon,  one  by  one)  to  receive 
judgment:  and  in  the  Courts  be- 
16W  the  Duumvii^'s  Podium)  is  a 
kuife  Pedestal)  evident^  intended 
^  the  aupport  of  an  Equestrian 
itatue,  the  Legs  of  which  only 
Vt^re  found.  Some  of  the  Columns 
in  the  basilica  are  so  much  more 
modem  than  the  rest  of  the  Build- 
ing, that  it  seems  |)robable  they 
ivere  raised  to  repair  part  of  the 
ravages  made  by  the  Eruption  of 
the  year  63.  On  an  outside  Wall 
Hf  thift  Strueture,  (that  Wall  which 
ftieeft  a  House  excavated  by  Gene*- 
t9i  Ghampiopet,)  the  word  "  BAS- 
SiLICA"  may  be  discovered, 
written  in  two  places  with  red  paint 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

^  («)  The  precis?  length  is  an  hundred  and 
nmetv-two  EnglUh  fact,  and  the  precis* 
breadth  seventy-two. 


Fsmm,  and  nor  the  Baailiea,  itre 
three  Educes,  onginally  lined  -with 
marble,  and  dispk^kig  In-ick  Walls, 
so  perfect,  th^  seem  miy  just  eomv 
pl^bed.  Theae  Edifices  were  pro* 
bably  dedicated  to  publki  uses; 
and  that  in  the  centre  appears  to 
have  lieen  Unfinished, x>r  repairing, 
whmi  buried  by  the  em^Kion  of  79. 

A  Janus,  remains  ef  whieh  may 
be  traced,  stood  in  this  part  of  the 
Forum :  and  here  are  seen  varti9u« 
sorts  of  marble,  apparently  pre- 
pared for  new  buildings ;  together 
with  a  Pedestal)  which  seems,  from 
th«  Inscription  it  bears,  to  have 
supported  the  Statue  of  ime  offkm 
Sallust  Family;. and  Aiistlttr  Pe« 
destal  inscribed  with  the  latins 
"  C.  Cvspio  C.  F.  Pantee/'  Judg- 
ing from  Marks  in  the  Pavement^ 
the  entrance  to  the  southern  end 
of  this  Forum  was  occasionally 
closed  by  Gates  of  bronie^  or  iron. 
The  c^posite  side  to  that  embel- 
lished with  the  Basilica  and  the 
Temple  of  Venus,  displayed)  behind 
its  Portico  i  several  splendid  edifices ; 
among  which  were  the  Chalcidi- 
cum,  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  the 
Ctiria  for  assemblies  of  those 
among  the  Augustala  V^o  had 
eognisancc  of  sacred  inattcrs,  and 
the  Pantheon. 

Crvpto  Porticui  and  Ckaleiai" 
cum  buili  by  BufnacMa,  In  order 
to  enter  by  the  Crypto  Fortieus,  it 
is  necessary  to  quit  the  Forofii 
Civile,  and  pass  a  short  distance 
down  the  broad  Btreet)  called  the 
Corso,  where,  on  the  left  and  over 
the  ingress  to  what  Vras  originally 
a  covered  Passage  (and  probably 
subterraneous,)  is  the  following 
Inscription : — 

*'  EUMACHIA.  L.  F.  SACEKD.  PUBt. 
NOMINB  SUO  ET  M*  MUMISTE.  I.. 
FHONTONIS.  FILI*  CHALCIt>ICtJM 

Crypt  AM  politic  us  coNConoiiE 
augustjS  pibtati   sua  pbqu- 

■  (n)  No  steps  lead  to  the  Tribn&al ;  which 
Bitist  therefore  have  been  aseeMed  by  Port* 
able  Stairs. 
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IMA  noiv  BAftsllMa  upi* 

This  Passftga,  or  Crypto  For-, 
tietts*  leads  to  ft  spacious  PordeOi 
wherd,  in  1830»  livas  found  ths 
Statue  of  a  Femalo  habited  as  a 
Vestal;  and  on  the  Pedestal  of  the 
dtatae  the  following  Inscription : 

••  EUMACHIiE.  L.  F. 

SACERD.  PUB. 

FULLONES.'* 

Antiquaries*  therefore,  conplude 
that  the  Priestess  Eumachia  eon* 
struetod,  1st  her  private  expense,  in 
her  own  name*  and  that  of  ner  Son» 
a  Qhaloidicttm  and  Crypto  Porti- 
ens,  dedicating  them  both  to  Con- 
eord,  and  appropriating  the  Chal- 
cidicum  to  the  use  of  the  Ful- 
lers who  washed  ai^d  blanched 
Ma^sterial  Vestments  and  those 
of  the  Saered  College  ">;  and  that 
the  Fulkrsi  as  a  token  of  grati* 
tade,  erected  the  aforesaid  Statue* 
This  Ohaloidicum  is  rectangular> 
its  style  of  architecture  Roman, 
and  its  Front  tiBiced  the  Forum  Ci- 
vile ;  trom  which  was  an  entrance 
to  the  interior  of  the  Chalcidicumi 
consisting  of  a  splendid  Court,  one 
hundred  and  ten  Paris  feet  in 
length,  fifty  in  width,  and  bordered 
by  spaoious  Porticoes*  ornamented 
with  for^-eight  exquisitely  wrought 
Columns  of  Parian  marble.  These 
Portteoes  were  elevated  on  steps, 
tome  parts  of  which  are  cased 
with  white  marble,  and  other  parts 
unfinished;  but  the  slabs,  pre- 
pared  for  easing  the  unfinished 
parts*  were  discovered  on  an  adja- 
cent spot*  where  they  may  still  be 
seen.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
Court*  in  a  superb  iSdicula*  stood 

(o)  The  V««tal«,  or  Priesteasea,  were  that 
Seiiofliiaated.— Se«T.  l.»v.i'«ft»/-       ,     , 

r  p)  This  Bas'm  precisely  answers  the  de* 
»criatioa  giyen  by  Homer  of  the  Basins,  oir 
dUrems,  in  whiek  thi  Trajati  Daiuw  washed 
their  garments. 

*•  £ach  coahing  foaat  a  marble  Cisteni  fills. 
Whose  pqltiih'u  bed  raeaivas  the  faliiog  nils. 
Where  ^nyaa  Qmms,   ere  y#t  alafw'd  by 
Greece, 


the  StatHS  of  Coneovd;  Md  stt 
the  flat  ground  eneompassed  witli 
the  iEdieula  and  the  Porticoes  was 
occupied  by  a  recti^iffular  white. 
Marble  Basin  of  shallow  water* 
furnished  with  Scouring-blocks  of 
white  marble,  and  a  Channel  for 
the  conveyance  of  fresh  water  into 
the  Basin  p.  '  The  Portico,  ones 
adorned  by  the  Statue  of  £uma« 
chia,  and  situated  behind  the  JEdi- 
cula,  conununicates  with  the  othet 
Porticoes :  and  the  whole  Chalci-t  * 
dicum  was  richly  embellished  with 
precious  marbles,  arabesques,  ^ 

Temple  of  Romulm.  Brick 
Walls,  apparently  very  ancient, 
inclose  a  Court,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  a  Cella*  elevated  about 
nine  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
containing  the  Pedestal  of  a  statue* 
On  the  Pavement  stands  a  hand^ 
some  Altar  of  Parian  marble,  or^ 
namented  with  a  beautiful  Btuso* 
rilievo,  supposed  to  represent  Ci^  . 
oero  as  a  Saerificaton  This  Edit 
fice  is  commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  Mercury  S  but  Signore  Carlo 
Bonucci*  m  his  work,  entitle4 
**  Pompei  descritta/'  calls  it  the 
Temple  of  Romulus;  because*  at 
its  entrance*  was  discovered  a  per 
destal*  which  supported  the  statuft 
of  the  Founder  of  Rome ;  and  also 
because  there  was  on  this  pedestal 
an  Inscription,  defaced  in  some 
parts,  but  thus  made  out;  *'  Ro-^ 
mulus,  the  Son  of  Mars,  founded 
Rome,  reigned  over  that  City  near 
forty  years ;  and  after  having  killed 
Acron,  iLi^g  of  Cenina,  and  dedi« 
cated  his  spoils  to  Jupiter  Fere^ 
thus,  was  received  among  the  godf* 
and  denominated,  by  the  RomanSs 
Quirinus/' 

Curia  Jbr  the  discumon  ^fiMt^ 

Washed  their  fair  garmentB  in  the  days  Of 
^^****  HoMEa'8  //torf.  B.  XXIL 

(9)  Perha|is  so  called  because  some  antherf 
suppose  the  origiaal  name  of  Pompeii  to  hav4 
been  k^ompaioi ;  an  appsllAtioa  g^ven  to  Mer- 
cury :  aoa  if  the  lowa  was  called  atter  the  god 
ofoommerce  and  wealth,  it  is  natural  to  ioiar 
gine  one  oC  its  oldest  Temples  might  V«  (Iddj* 
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ier»  relaHte  to  Religion,  by  the 
AvguHale.  This  BuOding,  whkh 
is  semi-cireular  ahd  open  to  the 
Foram  Civile,  contains  Seats,  and 
Niches  for  statues:  and  judging 
from  its  site,  shape,  and  decora- 
tions, it  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Augustals, 
to  whose  eve  matters  of  a  sacred 
nature  were  intrusted. 

Pantheon.     Adjoining    to   the 
Curia  stands  this  spacious  Tem- 

'  pie ;  the  excavation  of  which  was 
b^un  in  1821,  and  finished  in 
1822.  Its  form  resembles  that  of 
the  Serapeon  at  Pozzuoli ;  and  its 
open  Court,  in  length  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet,  and  in 
breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  exhibits  an  Altar  surrounded 
by  twelve  small  Pedestals,  on  which 
were  placed  Statues  of  the  Twelve 
principal  Divinities  of  the  Ancients. 
A  row  of"  Chambers,  twelve   in 

•  number,  occupies  one  side  of  the 
Court ;  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  the  Tribunal,  or  Sanc- 
tuary, containing  foiu*  Niches: 
and  here  werediscovered  the  Hand 
and  Arm  of  a  Statue,  the  former 
grasping  a  Globe,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
fi^re  of  Augustus ;  the  Statue  of 
Livia  in  her  meridian  of  youth  and 
beauhr;  andthe  Statue  of  Drusus'. 
On  the  right  of  the  Sanctuaiy 
(which,  according  to  some  opinions, 
was  dedicated  to  Augustus)  is  an 
Apartment  containing  a  Triclinium, 
supposed  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Haruspices; 
and  to  receive  the  blood  issuing 
from  the  entrails  of  victims,  are 
»nall  marble  Gutters,  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  Triclinium,  which 
inclines  toward  them.  The  Walls 
of  this  Apartment  are  decorated 
with  Paintmgs ;  one  of  which  re- 
presents Laurentia  nursing  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  while  the  Twelve 

(r)  These  statues  of  Livia  and  Dnisas  have 
been  removed  to  the  Studii,  at  Naples ;  but 
copies  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Sanctuary. 
The  statues  of  the  twelve  superior  deities 
were  not  found  during  the  recebt  exeavation 


Superior  Deities  are  seen  on  0^- 
pus  watdiing  over  and.  proted^ 
the  Infant  Heroes.     On  the  M(vf 
the  Sanctuary  is  an  .^Sclknila,  pro- 
vided with  large  Altars  <^  maitk: 
and  here  were  found  npinrard  of  i 
thousand  Coins  of  bronze,   witli 
forty-six  of  silver.    This  JE^cvk 
(perhaps  used  as  a  Sacnsfy)  ap- 
pears less  ancient  than  the  rest  of 
the  Edifice ;  and  near  it  is  a  long 
narrow  Podium,  perhaps  used  as 
a  Pulpitum.     The  Walls  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Court   display 
numerous    and    well      preserved 
Paintings;   among  which  are — a 
child  sl^in^ — ^Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope ! — ^Tnaha  instrueting  a  young 
Actress — the  Genius  of  Painting 
inspiring  a  Painter — ^Theseus  pre- 
senting the  Sword  of  his  father, 
i£geus,  to  his  mother,  j£thra!— 
a  Genius  guiding  the  hehn  of  For- 
tune— a  Female  Musician— Small 
Landscapes — Sea  Views — ^BuiJd- 
ings — ^and  Arabesques.     On  one 
of  the  Wails  of  the  Entrance  to 
this  Temple  are  little  Lotcs,  beau- 
tifully painted. 

A  Small  Shop,  situated  in  s 
Lane  behind  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Pantheon,  contains  a  Painting 
similar  to  the  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom in  the  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage; and  another  little  Picture, 
well  preserved  and  beautiful^  exe- 
cuted. This  part  of  the  Town  like- 
wise exhibits  a  Shop  furnished  with 
a  Stove  and  marble  Dressers ;  in 
the  latter  of  which  several  earUien 
Vases  are  fixed.  This  Shop,  being 
decorated  with  a  coarse  Fresco, 
representing  Fishes,  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Vender  of  Salt- 
fish  and  Olives,  who  kept  these 
commodities  in  earthen  vases  filled 
with  fi-esh  water,  according  to  the 
present  custom  of  Italy  and  Magna 
Graecia, 

House  adorned  with  a  Mosaic  of 

of  the  Pantheon  ;  and  therefore  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  most  precioas  ooatents  of  this 
Temple  were  disentombed,  and  taken  awar, 
immediately  after^  the  Eruption  which  buried 
them* 
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Dogs  chasing  Wiid-boars,  Oppo- 
site to  the  Crypto  Porticus,  in  the 
>road  Street  already  mentioned, 
>tands  this  Edifice,  which  had  a 
3overed  Atrium :  and  here  the 
Mosaic  Pavement,  which  repre- 
sents Dogs  chasing  Wild-boars, 
may  still  be  seen. 

Mouse  of  the  Graces.  Pictures 
of  Urania  —  the  Graces — Venus 
and  Adonis — &c.  were  found  here, 
together  with  Chirui^cal  Instru- 
ments of  a  simple  but  excellent 
construction.  This  House  belong- 
ed to  an  Accoucheur. 

Lane  containing  a  representa-' 
Hon  of  the  Ttoelve  superior  Deities 
of  the  Ancients,     Near  the  last 
named  House,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  way,  is  a  Lane  where,  on  a 
Wall  to  the  right,  may  be  traced  a 
Fresco,  displaying  Juno,  with  a 
pomegranate    and    a   blue  vest ; 
I)iana  robed  in  yellow;    Apollo 
and  Jupiter,  both  having  red  dra- 
pery ;  Venus  robed  in  green ;  Vul- 
can  and   Mercury  in  red;    and 
Neptune  in  blue.   Vesta,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  and  Mars,  may  likewise  be 
distingfuished  in  this  ^Picture ;  be- 
low which,  is  a  Fresco  representing 
two  Serpents,    the  tutelar  Grenii 
usually  seen  (as  already  motion- 
ed) wherever  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  Pompeii. 

Eveary  part  of  the  broad  street, 
which  lesids  from  the  Forum  Civile 
to  the  Chalcidicum  and  the  Thea- 
tres, is  bordered  by  innumerable 
Shops,  and  other  Buildings,  dis- 
playmg  the  names  and  occupations 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
once  inhabited,  written  with  deep 
red  mineral  paint ;  and  on  one  of 
the  outside  Walls  of  the  Chalcidi- 
cum maybe  traced  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Magistrates,  the  Days  ap- 
pointed for  Festivals,  &c.  written 
with  the  same  mineral  colour.  In 
every  part  of  the  Town,  yet  exca- 
vated, where  crossways  meet,  is  a 

(•)  This  Temple  is.  by  soine  writers  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  to  Neptune: 
and  in  sitiuition,  shape,  and  style  of  architeo* 


Fomitain,  whidi  was  supplied  by 
water  brought  in  a  Canal  mm  the 
Samo.  On  the  right,  at  the  end  of 
the  broad  Street  leading  toward 
the  Theatres,  is  a  House  first  sub- 
mitted to  public  view  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  Francis  II.  A 
handsome  Peristyle,  some  eood 
Frescos,  Vases  of  bronze,  ^ass^ 
and  terrch^oita,  gold  ear-rings, 
and  a  piece  of  salt-fish,  which  re- 
tained the  smell  of  an  animal  sub- 
stance, were  discovered  here. 

Portico  of  entrance  to  the  Trt- 
angular  Piazza  of  the  Tragic 
Theatre.  This  Edifice  is  adorned 
by  six  columns  of  tufo,  the  Capi- 
tals of  which  seem  to  have  heea 
handsome ;  and  its  Front,  accord- 
ing  to  an  Inscription  on  a  Pedestal 
found  here,  was  ornamented  with 
the  statue  of  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  Son  of  Caius,  the  Pa- 
tron of  Pompeii.  The  statue, 
however,  has  not  been  fbund. 
Beyond  the  Portico  is  a  long 
Colonnade  occupying  the  side  <S 
the  Piazza  on  wnien  is  seen  the 
Upper  Entrance  to  the,  Tragie 
Theatre. 

Temple  of  Hercules  \  lliis 
Structure  (called  by  antiquaries 
Etruscan,  imd  evidently  more  an- 
cient than  any  other  Temple  at 
Pompeii)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake 
of  the  year  63,  rebuilt,  but  again 
demohshed  in  79.  The  ruins 
prove,  however,  that  it  was  once  a 
stately  Grecian  Doric  Pile,  which 
stood  on  a  quadrilateral  Platform, 
with  five  gigantic  Steps  on  every 
side  leading  up  to  it.  The  Plat- 
form still  remains;  and  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  ninet^^-one  feet 
long,  by  about  sixty-eight  wide. 
Traces  of  immense  fluted  Co. 
lumns  also  remain;  and-  beyond 
the  Platform,  and  nearly  fronting 
the  east,  are  Three  Altars :  that 
in  the  centre  is  small,  and  proba- 

ture,  it  certainly  resembles  the 'Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Pnstam. 
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th«  aides  are  lurge,  low,  and  shaped 
like  sareophagL  The  latter  kind 
df  alter,  caUed  Amt  bein^,  wheft 
eamifiees  were  made  to  the  terrei- 
trial  deities,  the  place  on  whieh 
the  vietima  were  burnt  ^  Conti'^ 
guons  to  these  Altars  is  a  low, 
massive  eireular  Structure^  sur- 
rounded  by  short  pieces  of  broken 
Doric  Colum&s,  and  resembfing 
the  Receptacles  for  sacred  ashes, 
usuaUy  found  within  the  precincts 
of  heathen  temples ;  but  reported 
to  have  borne  an  Oseian  Insorip-' 
tion,  whieh  signified,  "  that  Ni- 
trebius,  thrice  High  Priest,  or 
Chief  Magistrate,  erected  this  Pe- 
ristylium**  (according  to  the  same 
report)  over  aBidental",  the  name 
given  to  a  spot  struck  with  light- 
ning; and  these  spots,  beini^  ob« 
jeets  of  terror  to  the  Ancients, 
were  frequetitly  inclosed,  and  ex- 
piatory sitars  raised  upon  them. 
Contiguous  to  the  Temple  of  Her-> 
dules  is  another  Building,  which 
^obablv  was  a  Pen  for  animals 
destined  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  contains 
a  Semicircular  Seat,  decorated  with 
lions'  paws  carved  in  tnfo,  and 
resembling  the  Seats  near  the  Her-< 
eulaneum  Gate« 

Upper  Entrance  to  the  Tragio 
ThetM.  This  Ingress  has  been 
restored,  aceording  to  the  ancient 
model ;  and  from  an  Inscription 
here,  we  learn,  that  the  Theatre, 
Galleries,  and  Corridors,  w^re  all 
greeted  at  the  expense  of  two  Pri- 
vate Persons,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Colony.  A  Flight  of  Steps 
iMds  from  this  Entrance  to  the 
Podtsoenium  of  the  Theatre ;  and 
another  Flight  of  Steps  leads  from 
the  Triangular  Piasia  to  the  Forum 
Nundinarium  ''•  Not  far  hence 
WU3  the  Great  Reservoir  of  the 

Ci)  The  AltarCf  go  called  because  htgh^  was 
the  place  on  %vhich  sacriilces  were  offered  td 
the  Celestial  Deities. 

(ii)  Bid^nten  wen  Mtrifieed  m  Bideateb, 
•ad  hence  the  name. 

(»)  In  Fornnw  thus  denominated,  a  Fair 


Wattf  of  tM  titflOi 
to' supply  the  lower  part  of  the 
Town*  and  partieuluiy  the  kst 
named  Forum. 

TVf Mmio/  which  took  oogtnz€u»(» 
of  mattefe  qf  property  t  and  venial 
.  qfenees*  In  an  open  Court,  en- 
compassed on  three  sides  with 
Portiooes,  is  a  Platform  (aaoended 
by  Steps)  on  whieh  rests  a  Pul- 
pitum,  where  the  Magistrates  ad- 
ministered justice  ;  alter  first  pledg- 
ing themselves,  on  the  Altar  be* 
neath  their  elevated  Seat,  to  decide 
according  to  conscience:  and  the 
contending  parties,  whose  causes 
came  before  these  Magistrates, 
likewise  pledged  themsdves  to 
speak  truth*  and  act  honourably 
by  their  opponents.  Tribunals  of 
thb  description  were  usually  placed 
near  Theatres  and  Forums  ;  and 
the  Edifice  in  question  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  public-spirited  per« 
sons  who  built  the  Tragic  Theatre. 

Temple  of  Jsie,  It  appears  from 
an  Inscription  found  here,  that 
this  Edifice  was  thrown  down  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  year  63,  ana 
rebuilt  by  Numenus  Popidius  Ced^ 
sinus*  it  is  about  sixty-ei^ht  feet 
long,  by  sixty  feet  wide)  in  good 
preservation;  and  peculiarly  well 
worth  notice:  for  to  contemplate  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum,  or  Cellaiwhence 
so  many  oracles  hate  issued,  to 
discern  the  identical  spot  where 
the  Priests  concealed  themselves, 
when  they  pronounced  sentences 
supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by 
the  statue  of  their  Goddess*  to  view 
the  secret  stairs  by  which  they  as« 
cended  into  the  Cells,  in  short  to 
examine  the  construction  of  aTem** 
pie  more  Egyptian  than  Greek, 
excites  no  common  d^pee  or  in- 
terest *.  This  Temple  is  a  Heman 
Doric  Edifice,  composed  of  bricks 

was   held  •very  aiae  dajs.     Sea  T.  Litr. 
Lib.  Jit. 

(ti;)  The  traffic  between  the  Pompeians  and 
Aleaandriaae  ia  tapposed  to  hare  nvaa  iue 
to  Um  irenhip  tf  law  m  PMBptia. 
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The  Ceila  stands  on  the  summit 
of  seven  Steps,  (ontse  liiied  with 
Parian  marble,)  in  the  centre  of 
the  Area,  whii^h  was  surrounded 
by  PoiUfeoesJ*  The  form  of  this 
Cella  is  nearly  square,  inchtdin^ 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  Vesti-^ 
bule«  ahd  its  Walls,  whieh  are 
provided  with  Niehes  fbr  statues^ 
display,  amdn^  other  ornaments 
in  8tu6(so,  the  Pomegranate,  called, 
in  Greek,  ?♦!«,  and  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Isis.  The  Parement  is 
Mosaic,  the  interior  of  the  Build- 
in)^  shallow,  and  occupied  by  an 
Oblong  Altar»  or  Pedestal,  for 
Statues:  this  Pedestal  is  hollow, 
and  the  eavity  was  entered  by  low 
door-ways,  contiguous  to  one  of 
which  are  the  Secret  Stairs.  The 
Stattie  of  Isis  stood. in  the  Cella; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  Steps, 
leadilig  to  it,  are  the  Altars  where 
the  isittie  Tables  (now  in  the 
Studii  at  Naples)  were  suspended; 
Twd  qtiadrangulflf  Basins  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  tor  puriQring  water, 
were  likewise  found  in,  or  near 
the  Cella,  each  standing  on  one 
foot  of  elegant  workmanship,  and 
bearing  this  Inscription  |  **  LONOi- 
ffuft  II  ViR."  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Area,  fronting  the' entrance 
to  the  Cella,  was  founds  in  a  Niche, 
the  Statue  of  Orus ;  according  td 
B^yptian  m]|rthology  the  Son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  god  of 
Silence  ^  Here  likewise  were 
found  Bones  of  Victims,  remain- 
ing on  the  Altar  where  sacrifices 
were  otfered ;  and  near  which  are 
the  Reeeptacle  for  sacred  ashes^ 
and  the  Reservoir  for  water  wher*i-« 
in  tiie  Priests  performed  their  ab^ 

(t)  a  profonnd  tUence  was  observed  durinf 
Eipyptian  sacritices. 

(^)  The  Apartineat  coDtaiping  the  bronze 
Riii|(,  waji  filled  with  asheD,  hy  the  la^it  Krup- 
tiuo  of  Ve^uviuiH  io  the  jejit  1822;  hut  \a 
sitttited  at  the  Katttern  Knd  of  the  Temple 

of  iMiJ. 

(2)  Platarch  tells  us  that  the  Priests  of 
UU  ate  DO  animal  food  bat  fish  ;  and  passed 
an  austere  life,  offering  prayers  to  their  god- 
dess twice  a  day,  morning  and  erening.  Otker 


Hitiimft.  steps  lead  dmm  td  th« 
Reservoir^  which  is  covered  bf 
what  appears  to  have  been  ail 
^dieula.  Other  parts  of  the  T«m^ 
pie  exhibit  small  Altars,  and  sev»t 
ral  Chambers;  one  of  whiehi 
whem  a  large  bronee  ring  was 
fbund,  might  probably  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  Ot,  Apis') 
another  was  the  Refectory  j  lA 
which  the  Priests  were  dimng^ at 
the  moment  of  the  EruptioUi  Ht^ 
mains  of  Wine,  Eggs,  Bones  of 
Fishes,  Ham,  and  Fowls,  together 
with  a  faded  garland  of  flowers, 
were  found  on  and  near  the  diti4 . 
ner  table,  when  the  Temple  wa4 
excavated '.  Burht  Bread  wai 
likewise  found  in  the  Refectory  | 
andj  in  the  Kitchen,  Culinary 
Utensils  of  cretei-cotta,  containing 
remains  of  Eatables,  together  witi 
a  Skeleton  leaning  against  the 
Wall,  and  grasping  an  Ax.  On# 
Priest  seems  to  have  loaded  him^ 
self  with  the  treasm^s  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  fled ;  but  was  overtaken 
W  death  in  the  vicinity  of  thd 
Tragic  Theatre;  where  the.exca^ 
vators  of  1812  discovered  his 
Skeleton;  accompanied  by  three 
hundi-ed  and  sixty  Coins  of  silver* 
forty-two  of  bronte,  and  eight  of 
goldi  wrapped  in  cloth  so  strong 
as  not  to  have  perished  durini 
the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  *« 
Here  Ukewise  were  found  largt 
silver  Vases,  evidently  sacrifleiaU 
and  ornamented  With  Bassi-riliM 
representing  Isiaio  Ceremonies, 
Small  Spoons,  Pateree,  Qias|>Si 
and  Cups  of  silver.  Cups  of  ^Id^ 
a  rare  and  valuable  Cameo,  Pre« 
cious  Stones  set  in  rings^  Vases  6f 
Inronze,  &c.    Some  of  these  un^ 

writers  mention  that  these  Priests  never  it9 
onions,  abittained  from  salt  with  their  food, 
and  were  forbidden  to  taste  the  fletih  of  »h<'e^ 
or  hogs:  it  is  likevvi^e  said  that  their  nighrt 
were  usually  spent  in  devotion,  near  tha  uta- 
tiie  of  Isis:  and  if  thase  acconnts  m%y  be  cre^ 
dtted,  it  dops  not  see.n  probai>le  that  hlm- 
bones  were  foand  in  the  Refectory, 

(a)  Perhaps  the  same  description  qf  eldth 
with  that  in  which  Mummies  were  roU«d  up  { 
mad  whicb  iMfflB  imperishable. 
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finrtunaie  Priests  of  Isis  caught  up 
the  sacred  hatchets,  and  attempted 
to  cut  themselves  a  passage 
through  the  walls  of  their  Tem- 
ple ;  others  are  su|>posed  to  have 
been  suffocated  while  they  slept ; 
■nd  others  either  had  not  time  to 
escape,  or  felt  it  a  dereliction  from 
duty  to  abandon  their  goddess. 
In  the  year  1765,  when  the  Temple  . 
of  Isis  was  excavated,  its  walls 
displayed  paintings  of  that  highly 
venerated  Egyptian  Divinity  with 
the  Sistrum ;  Anubis  with  aDog*s 
Head;  Priests  with  Palm  Branches 
.  and  Ears  of  Com,  and  one  Priest 
holding  a  Lamp  *» ;  the  Hippopota- 
mus, the  Ibis,  the  Lotus,  Dolphins, 
Small  Birds,  and  Arabesques;  and 
within  its  precincts  were  found 
Statues  of  Isis,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
&e. ;  two  Em)tian  Idols  in  ba- 
8idt ;  Sacrificial  Vessels  of  every 
description ;  Candelabra,  Tripods, 
and  Couches  for  the  Grods  *". 

Temple  of  MsaUapius,  The 
style  of  architecture,  similar  to 
that  displayed  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus,  proves  the  little  Edifice 
in  question  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient A  lai^  low  Altar,  made  of 
tufo,  and  ornamented  with  a  Doric 
Frieze,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  Court  immediately  below 
the  Cella;  and  resembles  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
seen  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  The 
Cella  is  placed  on  a  Platform,  as- 
oended  by  nine  Steps ;  and  seems, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  traces  of 
columns  still  uiscernible,  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  roof.  Here 
were  found  Statues  of  iEsculapius, 
Hygeia,  and  Priapus,  all  of  creta^ 
cotta. 

(6)  The  Priests  in  these  Paintings  are  re- 
presented with  heads  shaved,  garments  of 
white  linen,  and  woven  shoes,  through  which 
the  feet  are  seen :  history,  however,  tells  us, 
that  the  priests.of  Isis  were  obliged  to  walk 
barefoot. 

(c)  One  of  these  Conches  was  made  of  ivory, 
and  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  reparation  : 
the  other,  made  of  bronze,  has  been  restored ; 
*°^^*r5?^^  placed  in  the  Studii  at  Naples. 

(<0  The    Orchestra    {O^x^'^fictt)     of   the 


Sctdpior'e  Shop.  In  the  Quad- 
rangle belopging  to  this  Hoose 
several  Statues  were  discovered: 
some  b^g  half  finished,  asd 
others  only  just  begun  :  and  pro- 
bably, if  the  whole  habitation  were 
thoroughly  excavated,  a  few  of  the 
statues  injured  by  the  earthquake 
of  63,  might  yet  be  found  ;  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
sent  hither  for  restoration.  Seve- 
ral blocks  of  unworked  marble, 
and  various  Tools,  now  preserved 
in  the  Studii  at  Naples,  were  like- 
wise discovered  here. 

Comic  Theatre.  This  Edifice, 
constructed  with  tufo,  and  .sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Odeun 
for  music,  is  semi-circular,  small, 
but  nearly  perfect;  and  was  co- 
vered by  a  Roof  resting  upon  Co- 
lumns, between  which  were  jyer- 
tures  for  the  admission  of  %ht. 
The  Cavea  (or  place  for  the  audi- 
ence) is  intersected  by  Steps  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  Building. 
In  the  seats  nearest  to  the  Orches- 
tra sat  the  Augustals,  Magistrates, 
and  Knights ;  behind  them  sat  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  Colony; 
above  these  were  the  populace  of 
the  male  sex ;  and  highest  of  aU, 
in  the  Gallery,  or  Portico,  sat  the 
female  spectators, Vestals  excepted. 
The  Orchestra  fa  large  op«i  space 
between  the  Cavea  and  the  Pro- 
scenium) was  probably  appropri- 
ated, in  this  Theatre,  to  Musicians 
only,  though  in  Grecian  theatres, 
not  particularly  dedicated  to  music, 
the  Dancers  and  the  Chorus  occu- 
pied that  space  <^.  At  each  end  of 
the  Orchestra  is  a  Podium,  in  one 
of  which  sat  the  Vestals,  in  the 
other   the  ^Edile*   who    preside! 

Greeks  is  supposed  to  have  been  what  in  mo- 
dem continental  theatres  we  call  the  Parterre. 
The  Proscenium  seems  to  have  been  what  ire 
denominate  the  Orchciitra:  the  Sceniam  was 
the  btage ;  and  the  Postsceninm  the  place 
where  the  machinery  of  the  theatre  was  pr*- 

Sared  for  exhibition,  and  -where  the   acton 
rexsed. 

(e)  The  exhibitions,  both  in  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  were  under  the  guidance  o^ 
the  £diles  Majores. 
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over  the  entertainment.  The  Or- 
ehestra  is  paved  with  marble, 'and 
exhibits  the  following  Inscription 
in  letters  of  bronze : — 

•*  M.  Olconivs  M.F.  Vervs 

II  Vm  Pro  Lvdis." 
The  Proscenium  consists  of  two 
dwarf  Walls,  with  a  very  narrow 
interval  between  them.  The  See- 
niam  is  terminated  by  a  lofty  Wall, 
with  a  Large  Door  of  Entrance, 
for  the  principal  persons  of  the 
drama,  in  its  centre,  and  a  Smaller 
Door  of  Entrance,  for  the  inferior 
characters,  on  each  side.  Behind 
the  Scenium  are  remains  of  At- 
tiring'-rooms  for  the  actors.  The 
Staircase  by  which  Female  Spec- 
tators ascended  into  the  semi-cir- 
cular Gallery,  or  Portico,  at  the 
top  of  the  Cavea,  is  quite  detached 
from  the  Steps  by  which  the  other 
sex  passed  mto  their  respective 
Seats.  The  outside  of  the  Edifice 
bears  an  Inscription  importing, 
'•  that  the  Duumviri,  Oaius  Quin- 
tius  Val^s,  Son  of  Caius,  and 
Marous  Portius,  Son*  of  Marcus, 
by  virtue  of  a  Decretum  Decurio- 
num,  defrayed  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  covered  Theatre,  and  ap- 
proved the  manner  in  which  tne 
work  was  done '." 

Two  Admission  Tickets,  for  the- 
atrical representations,  have  been 
found  at  rompeii.  These  Tickets 
are  circular,  and  made  of  bone : 
on  one  of  them  is  written,  "aicxt- 
aOT;"  and  above  this  word  is 
marked  the  Roman  number,  '*XII,'' 
with  the  Greek  corresponding  nu- 

(/)  This  Theatre  suffered  so  much  from  the 
earthquake  of  the  vear  63,  that  the  Pompei- 
atiH  were  eompelled  to  repair  and  new  root  it. 
Roofed  theatres,  however,  were  not  common 
among  the  Ancients ;  whose  scenic  repretien* 
tatioos^eppear  to  have  been  exhibited  by  day- 
light, in  buildings  open  at  the  top :  and  when 
the  Campanians  invented  awnings  for  the- 
atres, to  temper  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they 
were  reproached  for  their  effeminacy. 

(a)  Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent  confnsioa 
with  regard  to  places  for  the  audience  in 
theatres,  decreed,  that  all  the  different  ranks 
of  persons,  in  the  respective  Cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  should  be  provided  with 
tickets,  specifying  the  part  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  Bomber  of  the  teat  they  were  entltlMi  to 


merical  letters,  "  1B»*'  beneath  it 
On  the  other  Ticket  is  a  Greek 
word,  (which  seems  to  be  "  Hemi- 
cyclia,*')  with  the  Roman  numeri- 
cal number  "XI,"  above  it,  and 
the  Greek  correspondini^  numerical 
letters,  "  lA,"  below.  Both  Tickets 
exhibit,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  theatre  ». 

Tragic  Theatre,  This  Edifice, 
which  stands  upon  a  stratum  of 
very  ancient  lava,  is  considerably 
lai^er  than  the  Odeum ;  and,  in 
point  of  (architecture,  a  beautifbl 
building :  it  was  composed  of  tufo, 
lined  throughout  with  Parian 
marble,  and  still  exhibits  the  Or- 
chestra, the  Proscenium,  tlie  Sce- 
nium, the  place  where,  probably,  a 
drop-scene,  or  curtain,  was  fixed ; 
the  Podium  on  the  right  of  the 
Orchestra  for  the  presiding  Ma^-  . 
strate,  (in  which  a  Ourule  Chair 
was  found;)  the  Podium  on  the 
left  for  the  Vestals ;  the  seats  for 
Augustals,  and  Knights,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Cavea,  and  those 
for  Plebeians  of  the  male  sex  in 
the  upper  part ;  the  Entrance  for 
Augustals  and  Knights,  the  En- 
trance and  Stairs  for  Plebeians ; 
the  semi-circular  Gallery,  round 
the  top  of  the  Cavea,  for  Female 
Spectators;  (which  Gallery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fenced  with  bars 
of  iron,  as  the  holes  in  the  marble, 
and  the  remains  of  lead,  used  for 
fixing  these  bars,  may  still  be  dis- 
covered ;)  the  Stairs  of  Entrance 
to  this  Gallery ;  and  the  Blocks  of 
Marble,  projecting  fropi  its  wall, 

occupy.  This  circumstance  is  related  by 
Suetonius.  The  arrangement  of  the  audienct 
was  as  follows.  Persons  of  Consular  rank, 
and  Vestals,  being  few  in  number,  ooeupied 
the  two  shortest  lines  of  seats,  close  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  sat  on  curnle  chairs,  or  bi« 
sellii.  Knights,  being  likewise  few  in  number, 
compared  with  Plebeians,  occupied  the  short- 
est lines  of  stone  benches ;  (these  were  immO' 
diatelv  behind  tliecurule  chairs,  and  bisellii.) 
Plebeians,  of  the  male  sex,  occupied  the 
uppermost,  and  consequently  the  longest, 
lines  of  stone  benches :  while  the  female  part 
of  the  audience,  Vestols  exeepted,  were  placed 
in  the  portico,  or  gaUery,  near  which  atood 
the  officers  appointed  to  keep  order. 
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80  M  to  support  the  wood- work  to 
which,  in  case  of  rain,  or  intense 
heat,  an  Awning  was  fattened. 
The  fioenium,  Judging  by  the  niches 
il  contains,  appears  to  have  been 
adorned  with  statues*";  the  ?»>«• 
seenium,  a  dwarf  wall,  with  Niches, 
perhaps,  for  musicians,  on  the  side 
next  the  Orchestra,  divides  the 
latter  from  the  Bcenium ;  which, 
like  a  modem  stage,  rises  higher  at 
the  upper  thad  the  lower  end ;  it 
is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
Orchestra,  verv  wide,  Imt  so  shal« 
low  that  much  scenery  could  not 
have  been  used;  although  the  An- 
eients  changed  their  scenes  by  aid 
ef  engines,  with  which  they  turned 
the  ]wrtition,  called  the  Scena, 
round  at  pleasure.  There  are  three 
Entrances  for  the  actors,  all  in 
front;  and  behind  the  Stage  are 
remains  of  the  Postscenium. 

This  Theatre  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  hill»  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks;  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill  was  an  extensive  colon- 
nade, already  mentioned,  destined, 
perhaps,  id  shelter  the  audience,  in 
wet  weather ;  and  likewise  to  serve 
M  a  public  promenade,  the  view  it 
commands  being  delightful. 

The  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres 
stand  near  each  other ;  and  conti-' 
gttous  to  a  public  Building,  sup-* 
posed  to  have  been 

The  Fbrum  NwuHnarinm.  This 
Forum  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
bordered  by  Porticoes,  supported 
by  Roman  Doric  Columns  without 
bases  t  they  are  composed  of  tufo« 
stuccoed  and  painted,  either  red  or 
yeliow,  as  was  the  general  practice 
at  Pompeii.  These  Columns  (the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  plain,  the 
upper  fluted)  still  display  figures 
in  Armour,  and  Names  of  P^sons, 
traced,  no  doubt,  by  the  ancient 


oeenpiers  of  this  Poram,  t^whUe 
away  thor  vaeant  hours.    WUkin 
-  the  Portuioes  are  ApartouBBts  of 
various  dimensions,  supposed  to 
have  served  as  Shops  and  Maga- 
zines for  merchandise ;  some  of  the 
largest    being  about  fifteen   ^t 
square:  and  above  these  Roonaf 
was  a  Second  Story,  whieh  appeiva 
to  have  been  provided  with  Wooden 
Balconies.    In  one  Magi^siiie  was 
found  an  Apparatus  for  makins' 
soap,  in  another  a  Mill  lor  pulver* 
izing  Com,  and  in  another,  %  Ma* 
chine  fbr  expressing  Oil.     On  th^ 
eastern  side  of  this  Fcaiim  wen» 
Stalls  for  Cattle ;  and  in  the  Pnsoft 
or  Quard-House,  were  found  Ske- 
letons with  thenr  Ande-bones  fast* 
ened  into  a  Long,  Low  Mactiine, 
made  of  iron,  and  similar  in  ttiwm 
to  the  modem  wooden  firame  (H>r 
punishment)  called  Stocks.   In  the 
Soldiers'  Quarters  were  found  Ske- 
letons, Shields,  oth«r  military  We«^ 
pons,  and  a  Helmet,    (probably, 
that  of  the  commanding  officer,) 
on  which  is  beautifully  scidptureid 
the  Destm<^on  of  Troy  ^      The 
soldiers  and  officers  seem  to  have 
died  together  at  their  post  $  vi^^ims 
to  the  severity  of  Roman   disci* 
pline.  This  Forum  contains  aFoun* 
tain  of  excellent  water,  a  small 
ancient  Table,  and  likewise  a  large 
modem  Table  already  mentiotted, 
and  shaded  (most  api»*oiHWtely) 
by  weeping  willows,  so  as  to  mak^ 
a  pleasant  dining-place  in  warm 
weather  ^ 

Amfjhitheatre.  In  the  centre  of 
a  spacious  Piazza,  (probably  a 
Circus  for  chariot-races,)  stands 
this  colossal  Edifice ;  which  con- 
tains twenty-four  rows  of  seats,  is 
reputed  to  have  held  above  ten 
thousand  spectators,  and, 'when 
newly  disentombed,  was  so  perfect, 


(A)  The  Parfttion  Wall  between   tlie  At- 
ttriag<-rooins  and    the  Soenisin,  waa   riehlr 


the  Helmet,  Shield,  ftc,  were  fooad,    was 

probably  the  Guard-bouiie. 

'k)  ihe  Uodel uf  the  .sroche,  «h«  Skalk eC 

penonsi  whoee  »keletMf  verjct  f9iiiui  ia 

/-n  A  i-i-ZIi'""^ "•'*•'"•     ,  ,.      "■•"»»  Md  MMae  of  the  haif-tJoi»hf4  dci^Jpterei 


«mb*ai»tied  with  (itataes,  Colanns,  &c.,fur  (A)'ihel 
•  fraij^ifdj  t  and  for  a  eomedy,  with  Cottafea,  the  per«onsi 
•^  ««*•'  Pa-toral  OiqeetK.  theinr«nd  m 
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1U9A  tke  PuiittflgA  tm  the  stue^ocd 
Wall,  Burrontiding  th«  ArenA,  ap- 
peared as  fr«sh  a«  if  mily  juit 
finished ;  but,  on  being  too  tud- 
denly  exposed- to  the  au*,  the  etueco 
cracked  and  fell  off,  eo  that  rery 
few  Pamting:6  now  rtmain.  The 
fenn  of  this  Amphif  heatre  is  oval) 
Ibe  ar^iteeture  particularly  Une, 
insoniueh  that  the  earthquakes  of 
Ihe  years  i9,  and  79,  neither  in<- 
jured  its  foundation,  nor  its  su- 
perstrueture.  A  handsome  Coni- 
d«r»  onee  embellished  with  statues, 
the  Niebes  and  Inseriptions  be-^ 
longing  to  which  still  remain, 
leads  down  to  the  principal  En- 
trance *.  This  Comdor  is  paved 
with  lava.  The  Amphitheatre  rests 
upon  a  circular  Crypto  Portious, 
of  incredible  strength,  as  it  sup- 
ports the  whole  sUperstniSture. 
An  iron  railing  seems  to  have 
protected  the  speotat<Hrs  who  sat 
in  the  first  row  ;  and  the  En- 
trances to  the  Arena  appear  to 
have  been  defended  by  grates  of 
iron.  An  Ingress  for  the  Gladia- 
tors and  Wild-beasts,  and  an 
Egress  for  the  Dead,  may  be  seen 
'  in  the  Arena.  The  Walls  of  the 
Podium,  when  newlv  disentombed, 
dis]^a^ed  beautlM  Paintings ;  but, 
on  bang  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
were  destroyed,  like  those  in  the 
Arena.  Above  a  Flight  of  Steps, 
leading  to  the  upper  seats,  is  a 
BassO'tilietfO  (in  marble)  which 
represents  a  Charioteer  driving 
over  his  Opponent ;  and  above  the 
Seats  is  a  Gallery,  which  termi- 

(0  ABDOQg  the  Statoes  wm  that  of  C.  Cvs- 
ptQft  Pansa,  Senior,  whom  the  Decuriones 
intrukted  with  the  execution  of  a  law  enacted 
by  the  CodhoI  Petronius,  daring  the  reign  of 
Kem,  10  prohibit  mastem  from  compelling 
their  siflTce,  eseeptwhen  nnder  sentence  of 
death,  to  eombat  either  with  wild-bcantv  or 

fliidiator«:  and  daring  the  Duumvirate  of 
'aiiM  it  vaa  not  lawial  for  wild-beaste  to 
fight  ip  the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  except 
with  eaeh  other. 

(m)  It  appear*,  from  the  following  record, 
that  the  Inhabitaats  of  Naceria  frequented 
thie  Amphitheatre.  **  A  fray  took  pUee  in 
the  Pompeian  Amphitheatra  A.D.  69,  between 
theColoaica  of  Naoeria  nnd  Pompeii,  at  a 
fladinlofua  MdiibfttiaB,  girra  bf  iinaejw 


nates  ^e  Kdliilce,  aad  was  ftir« 
oished  with  a  eirele  of  Covered 
Boxes,  not  found  in  other  amplii* 
theatres.  These  Boxes  were  appre« 
priated  to  Female  Speetatorsi 
persons  of  distinction  being  placed 
m  one  half  of  the  circle,  and  those 
of  subordinate  rank  opposite  to 
them.  Blocks  of  Stone,  pierced 
to  receive  the  wood-work  which 
supported  the  awning,  are  seen  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  eireular 
Wall  of  this  Gallery,  which  coaii« 
mands  a  magnificent  prospect  of 
Vesuvius,  the  Montes  Lacterii,  the 
Site  of  Stabi»,  the  Mouth  of  the 
Samo,  and  the  beautiful  Bav  of 
Naples: — and  from  this  Gallery, 
on  the  twentyofourth  of  August, 
in  the  year  79,  the  Pompeians  and 
Occupiers  of  the  adjacent  Towns  % 
who  were  then  assembled  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  are  supposed  te 
have  witnessed,  with  surprise  and 
dismay,  (rising  from  the  Crater  of 
Vesuvius,)  that  terrific  Column  of 
boiling  water  and  volcanic  sub* 
stances  which  suddenly  transform* 
ed  this  maiestic  Amphitheatre,  and 
every  neighbouring  Edifice,  into  a 
barren  Hill  of  pumice-stones  and 
ashes.  But  as  very  few,  it'  any, 
human  skeletons  have  been  dis^ 
covered  here"*,  it  seems  proba* 
ble  that  the  persons  thus  provi* 
dentially  warned  of  their  danger, 
ran  without  loss  of  time  to  the 
adjacent  river,  embarked  in  what- 
ever vessels  they  could  procure^ 
Eut  to  sea,  and  saved  their  lives 
y  flights    Pliny  the  Ekler,  whil« 

Regains :  and  these  exhibitioas  were,  in  con* 
sequence,  prohibited  at  Poin])eii  for  the  spacf 

of  ten  yean." See  TAOiTira'a  Aumali^ 

Book  14. 

(a)  According  to  one  report.  Skeletons  (b( 
eight  Lions,  and  a  Man,  supposed  to  hava 
bi^  their  Keeper,  were  dixcovered  ia  tho 
Pompeian  Amphitheatre ;  and,  aooording  t» 
another,  no  skeleton  was  found  within  itn 
walls. 

(o)  The  number  of  Skeletons  hitherto  fo«id 
in  Fompeti  and  its  suburbs,  is^  said  to  ba  1mm 
than  three  handredt  •  small  proportion  of  ilf 
inhabitants,  if  we  may  judge  froai  an  adrair^ 
tisament,  found  on  the  outsida  of  »  Urge  ^i* 
TflM  hoase,  an4  importing,  that  it  v«»  to  bt 
UtiucHn  yssn*  togttliw  wit^  Nias  Unsdr «l 
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steering  toward  VenuVius,  observed 
Baa.  immense  number  of  boats, 
which  fled  from  the  coast :  though, 
impelled  by  fotal  curiosity,  and  the 
hope  of  alleviating  distress,  he 
ttiU  advanced,  landed,  and  was 
suffocated. 

Near  the  Northern  entrance  to 
the  Amphitheatre  are  remains  of 
a  Building  fumUhed  unth  a  Trt- 
dinium ;  and  therefore  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Silicemium  be- 
loninng  to  the  Edifice. 

Nola-GcUe.  During  the  years 
1 754,  and  1 756,  attempts  were  made 
to  excavate  between  the  Amphi- 
theatre and  the  Nola-Gate ;  and, 
in  1 81 3,  the  latter  was  disentombed. 
It  consists  of  one  simple  and  lofty 
Arch,  under  which,  the  places 
where  Gates  of  Wood  were  hung 
may  still  be  distinguished.  Tracks 
of  the  Wheels  of  ancient  Cars  are 
likewise  distinguishable,  though 
not  de^ ;  for  uie  Pavement  is  a 
kind  of  Granite  too  hard  to  be 
much  worn  by  wheels  passing  over 
it.  The  Space  between  the  Wheel- 
bnacks  under  the  Arch  is  thirty- 
seven  English  inches.  A  School 
for  Gladiators,  where,  perhaps, 
according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
they  learnt  to  die  gracefully,  seems 
to  nave  been  the  most  interesting 
object  discovered  by  means  of 
these  excavations  p. 

No  Traveller  should  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Pompeii, 
wnich  at  the  present  moment 
merits  minute  observation:  in  its 
zenith  of  splendour,  with  a  Port 
crowded  by  vessels.  Streets  teem- 
ing with  inhabitants,  and  private 
Houses  and   public   Edifices   al- 

Shops.  all  bel(Mi^ng  to  the  same  person :  and 
•apposing  no  mistake  to  have  arisen,  with 
respect  to  the  import  of  this  advertisement, 
bow  immense  must  have  been  the  trade  and 
eonsemient  population  of  a  City  where  one 
individoal  possessed  Nine  Hundred  Shoj>s ! 

^  {fl)  A  House,  recently  disentombed  in  the 
▼iciaity  of  the  Forum  Civile,  was  scarce 
Tisited  by  daylight  when  there  tumbled  down 
upon  the  mosaic  pavement,  accidentally 
fnxn  a  Wall,  fifty.siz  gold  Coins,  resembling 
KutolflOBs  in  sise,  but  thieker;  and  as  bright 
•nd  pwfect  as  tf  just  tek«a  oat  of  the  mut. 


most  universally  arrayed  in  Tynan 
purple,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  uie  gayest-looking  Cities  in  the 
world:  and  when  it  was  newly 
disentombed,  when  skeletons  virere 
seen  in  the  houses ;  when  lamps, 
candelabra,  glass  of  various  kinds 
and  shapes,  ornamental  vases,  cu- 
linary utensils,  and  even  the  very 
bread  of  the  suffocated  inhabitants 
were  discernible ;  when  the  j^di- 
culse  exhibited  Lares  and  Penates, 
when  the  Temples  were  filial  with 
Statues  of  heathen  deities,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  el^;ant  and 
costlv'  embellishments  of  heathen 
worship,  what  a  speculation  must 
this  ill-fated  City  have  furnished 
to  a  reflecting  mind !  —  And  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  its 
hitherto  discovered  moveable 
wealth  now  enriches  the  Royal 
Neapolitan  Museums,  stiU,  to  vi- 
sit it,  even  now,  is  to  live  with  the 
Ancients :  and  when  we  see  houses, 
shops,  fumitiu^,  implements  of 
husbandly,  &c  &c.,  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  day  through- 
out Italy  and  Magna  Graecia,  we 
%re  led  to  conclude,  that  customs 
and  manners,  in  these  countries, 
have  undergone  but  little  variation 
for  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

The  practice  of  consulting  au-* 
gurs,  and  that  of  hiring  persons 
to  weep  at  funerals,  are  still  kept 
up  in  the  mountainous  and  se- 
cluded parts  of  Tuscany ;  and 
the  Tuscan  cattle,  when  destined 
for  slaughter,  are  fi*equenfly  de- 
corated with  chaplets  of  flowers, 
precisely  as  the  Ancients  used  to 
decorate  their  victims  for  sacrifipe. 
The  Roman  butchers  still  wear  the 

From  a  contiguous  Wall  of  the  same  House 
fell,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  a  consider- 
able number  of  stlrer  Coins,  melted  so  far  as 
to  form  one  solid  mass ;  but  capable  of  being 
separated.  A  globular  silver  Spoon  with  a 
long  Pointed  Handle,  a  Pair  of  Compasses, 
and  various  other  small  articles  of  half^melted 
metal,  were  found  with  the  silver  Coins.  The 
Author  of  this  Work  was  allowed  to  examine 
the  Coins,  &c.  the  mom»tt  after  they  had 
fallen  from  the  walls. 

Bottles  of  Fish-sauce  and  Olives,  vainjured 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  lately  been  «xca- 
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Iress,  and  use  the  knife,  of  hea- 
hen  sacrificing  priests ;  the  old 
loman  custom  of  not  eating  above 
)ne  reg^ar  meal  a  day,  and  that 
ibout  the  ninth  hour  of  Italy, 
three  o'clock  with  us,)  is  still 
cept  up  •» ;  and  during  the  month 
>f  May  it  is  common  to  see  pea- 
sants arrayed,  as  in  elder  times, 
'ike  Pan,  Satyrs,  <^c, ' 

EXCURSION  TO.P.ESTUM. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to 
Paestum  is  computed  to  be  fifty- 
Four  Neapolitan  miles ;  and  the 
time  employed  in  going,  with  a 
light  four-wheeled  carriage  and 
four  horses,  usually  is  as  follows : 

hours. 
From  Naples  to  Pompeii      -    2 
Salerno  ....    3 

Kboli 3* 

FaestQin  .        .        .        .    3^ 

Persons  limited  with  respect  to 
time  may  accomplish  this  excur- 
sion in  two  days,  by  ordering  their 
Voiturin-to  send  forward  a  relay 
of  horses  to  take  them  from  Sa- 
lerno to  Paestum :  but  the  more 
eligible  plan  is  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli,  the  second  at  Sa- 
lerno, and  to  return  on  the  third 
day  to  Naples.  The  latter  mode  of 
going  usually  costs  about  twenty- 
lour  piasters  for  the  horses,  the 
former  above  thirty.  From  Sa- 
lerno to  Paestum  there  is  a  Cross- 
road a  few  miles  shorter  than  the 
great  road  through  Eboli ;  but  not 
good,  even  during  summer,  and 
at    other    seasons    impracticable. 

(jq)  The  ancient  practice  of  placing  cold- 
ham,  ancho^ieg,  figs,  and  some  kinds  of  garden 
herbfi,  upon  the  table,  before  dinner,  to  be 
eaten  as  a  whet,  is  still  continued  both  in 
Italy  and  Maena  Grsecia.  This  practice, 
according  to  Lnstathios's  interpretation,  is 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

(j)  Persons  who  intend  to  enter  Pompeii 
by  the  Hercnianeam-Gate  should,  on  arriving 
at  the  Villa  of  Diomedes,  send  their  carriage 
and  dinner  to  the  Forum  Nundinarium ;  or- 
dering their  driver  to  be  in  waiting  there,  an 
hour  before  sunset,  to  convey  them  to  the 
Amphitheatre.  But  persons  who  drive  in  the 
firiit  place  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  then 
enter  Pompeii  by  the  Vonua  Nundinarium, 


The  great,  road  from  Naples  to 
Eboli  is  excellent ;  and  continues 
good  as  far  as  Persano,  a  Hunting- 
seat  belonging  to  the  King  of  Na- 
ples ;  but  between  Persano  and 
Paestum  the  soil  is  bo^y,  and  the 
road  unpleasant  after  much  rain. 

Persons  who  wish  to  5leep  the 
first  night  at  Eboli,  should  set  out 
very  early  from  Naples.* 

On-  entering  the  valley  near  the 
•  Samo-Gate,  at  Pompeii,  the  road 
passes  through  Cotton  Plantations 
watered  by  the  Sarno  ;  thence, 
proceeding  to  Nocera  dei  Pagani, 
anciently  Nuceria, — a  Town  taken 
by  Hannibal,  during  his  enterprises 
against  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wards a  Roman  Colony  under 
Augustus.  But  this  Town,  to 
which  the  rebellious  Saracens  of 
Sicily  were  transplanted,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  has  suffered 
so  much  from  civil  commotions, 
that  nothing  worthy  of  notice  now 
remains  there,  except  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore".  On 
the  left,  just  beyond  the  present 
Town  of  Nocera,  and  at  a  venr 
short  distance  from  the  road, 
stands  this  Church,  which  appears 
to  have  been  built  with  ancient 
materials  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  Its  form  is  orbicular,  and 
its  roof  supported  by  a  double  cir- 
cle of  thirty  Corinthian  Columns 
of  superb  marble :  they  are  placed 
like  those  in  the  Church  of  S*. 
Costanza  near  Rome ;  but  the 
shafts,  being  of  various  heights, 
were  evidentiy  collected  from  va- 

should  send  their  dinner  to  the  Villa  of  Dio- 
medes ;  ordering  their  carriage  thither,  half 
an  hour  before  sanset. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  the  Cicerone  here,  ia 
a  ducat,  or  a  piastre — the  person  who  provides 
visitants  witn  water,  a  dinner-table,  and 
benches  to  sit  upon,  expects  four  or  live  car- 
lini— the  Custode  of  the  Temple  of  Venue 
expects  two  carlini — the  Custode  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus  expects  one  carlino — and  the 
Custode  of  the  Dramatic  Poet's  House,  and 
the  Pantheon,  expects  three  or  four  carlini. 

(«)  More  properly  Santa  Maria  Vittoria ; 
for,  4}H>ut  tlie  year  1295,  the  name  of  Nocera    , 
was  changed  to  that  of  S».  Maria  Vittpria. 
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rious  buildings.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Church  is  an  antique  Font  for 
the  immersion  of  adults,  similar  to 
that  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pi»a,  and 
encompassed  with  a  Balustrade 
surmounted  by  Columns  very  sub- 
ordinate in  beauty  to  those  which 
support  the  roof  On  either  side 
of  iheTribuna  are  two  Columns 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  Parian 
marble  with  a  piece  of  Cornice  on 
the  top  of  each  pair ;  the  lower . 
part  of  the  shafts  being  plain,  and 
the  upper  part  fluted,  precisely  like 
the  Columns  in  the  Forum  Nundi- 
narium  at  Pompeii.  The  shape  of 
the  Edifice  in  question  leads  anti- 
quaries to  suppose  it  was  raised  on 
tne  foundations  of  a  Temple  con- 
secrated to  all  the  gods*.  From 
Nocera  to  La  Cava  the  road  passes 
through  a  rich  and  pleasant  coun- 
try. This  Town  has  Porticoes  on 
each  side  of  the  high- street,  hke 
those  at  Bologna;  and  is  large, 
populous,  and  sometimes  frequent- 
ed by  a  few  foreigners  during  sum- 
mer. Beyond  it  is  a  Structure 
which  seems  to  have  been  an 
Aqueduct,  and  a  Villa  which  stands 
prettily. amidst  hanging  gardens: 
but  on  approaching  Vietri,  and  the 
whole  way  between  Vietji  and 
Salerno,  the  road  displays  scenery 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  beau- 
tiful description.  Vietri,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  im- 
mense Gulf  of  Salerno,  (anciently 
denominated  Sinus  Pcestanus,) 
has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the 
ancient  Mardna;  and  is  not  far 
remote  from  Amalfi,  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens,  and  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva,  which  all  lie  toward 
the  right ;  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Gulf  towers  the  cele- 
brated Promontory  of  Leucosia, 
anciently  called  Promontorium 
Posidium,  Salerno,  formerly  Sa- 
lernum,  celebrated  by  the  Poets  of 

.  CO  A  very  small  Colamn  of  white  marble, 
in  thW  Chiirch,  bears  the  following  Grtfek  In- 
scription, placed  longwise  down  the  Column. 
-^  AEAO^IS—AI—ET—SCK  — MARIE 


the  Aiurustan  age  for  its  eiichaBt= 
ing  position,  was  originally  \\:\^ 
Capital  of  the  Picentini ;  and  pro^ 
bably  derived  its  appellation  fron^ 
two  streamlets,  now  c?Ulcd  tb€ 
Sole  and  the  Emo,'  whereby  it  i^ 
watered.  This  Town  (about  fd\ 
teen  Neapolitan  miles  from  Pom-j 
peii)  is  embosomed  in  the  Gul^ 
which  bears  its  name,  and  seate^ 
in  a  valley,  encompassed  on  th« 
northern  and  eastern  sides  by  bolcl| 
fertile;  and  picturesque  mountains 
It  is  embellished  with  a  bandsom^ 
Quay,  has  sixteen  Churches  bej 
sides  the  Cathedral,  and  a  consi^ 
derable  number  of  Monastic  Insti] 
tut  ions.  The  medicinal  School  ol 
Salerno  acquired,  during  the  reigB 
of  the  last  of  its  Lombard  Princes] 
a  brilliant  character  \  owing  to  1h€ 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  repaired 
thither  in  crowds,  teaching  the 
Sciences,  and  especially  that  oj 
Medicine,  in  which  the  Arabs,  aj 
the  period  alluded  to,  particular!]! 
excelled :  and  during  the  yeai 
1 100,  the  Physicians  ot  this  Schoa 
published  their  celebrated  Work  ii 
Latin  verse,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  language 
Tlie  precincts  of  the  Cathedral j 
and  the  Church  itself,  contaiii 
some  Antiquities  brought  fion] 
Peestum;  among  which  are  Co^ 
lumns  apparently  of  Roman  worki 
manship,  and  a  few  Sarcopbagij 
Among  the  Antiquities  within  the 
Cathedral  are  two  fine  Columns  oi 
verde  antique,  a  Mosaic  Pavement, 
and  two  Vases  for  purifying  water, 
one  of  them  ornamented  with  bassi- 
rilievi  representing  Alexander's 
Expedition  to  India ;  the  other  re^ 
presenting  a  vintage ".  The  Sub- 
terranean Church,  beneath  this 
Cathedral,  is  said  to  contain  the 
Relics  of  S.  Matthew.  Salerno  is 
celebrated  for  its  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn Fair ;  especially  that  held  in 

m4g:vnoalao-pri— I  c  j^ 

(«)  These  Vases  are  ii^  one  of  ^e  Sid^ 
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September  :  and  the  best  Hotd 
here,  called  VAlbergo  del  Sole, 
affords  tolerable  accommodation, 
and  is  delightfully  situated. 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Salerno, 
and  intend  driving  straight  next 
morning,  by  the  Cross-road  al- 
ready  mentioned,    or  by  another 
road,    less   tircuitous   than    that 
through  Eboli,  to  Paestum,  should 
provide   themselves    with   bread, 
meat,   salad,    fruit,  wine,  water, 
every  thing,  in  short,  likely  to  be 
required    as    refreshment    there. 
From  Salerno  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the   Cross-road,    is  an 
hour's  drive,  through  a  rich,  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  country,  con- 
tinually presenting  little  groups  of 
Calabrian  Peasants,    dressed    as 
Salvator  Rosa  frequently  paints 
them,  and  either  employed  in  til- 
lage, walking,  riding,  or  regaling, 
in  temporary  arbours  close  to  the 
highway.    At  the  harvest  season, 
this  country  is  rendered  still  more 
picturesque  by  the  Calabrian  mode 
of  thrashing  corn:  which  operation 
takes  place  in  the  open  fields ;  and 
is  accony;)lished  by  means  of  a  small 
vehicle  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
ancient  car,  but  fixed  on  a  wooden 
harrow,  and  drawn  by  two  oxen  : 
in  this  vehicle  sit  children  to  guide 
the  oxen;  who  walk  round  and 
round  a  square  space,  floored  with 
a  hard  smooth  cement,  inclosed  by 
a   dwarf  wall,  and  strewed  with 
unthrashed  grain ;  which  is  conti- 
nually turned  by  the  harrow ;  while 
the  animals  thrash  it  with  their 
hoofs.    Two  of  these  vehicles  are 
often  employed,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, in  each  of  these  inclosures^. 
The  Cross-road  which  lies  on  the 
right  of  the  highway,  traverses  a 
wild  and  gloomy  tract,  abounding 
in  buffaloes,  pestiferous  swamps, 
and  crazy  bridges  made  with  boughs 
of  trees,  and  tlirown  across  deep 


ditches  ;  till,  at  length,  it  joins  thf 
high-road  from  Eboli ;  and  passef 
the  Salaro,  anciently  called  ^larm^ 
on  a  Bridge  begun  by  Murat,  and 
finished  by  the  late  ICing  of  Na* 
pies  '.  Hence,  the  high-road  tri^- 
verses  a  dreaiy  waste,  unimbel? 
lished  now  with  the  Rases  men* 
tioned  by  Vir^,  till,  on  reaching 
a  patch  of  cultivated  ground,  fenced 
with  hedges  of  wild  vines,  at  dis- 
plays (near  the  sea,  and  encopa^ 
passed  with  silence  and  solitude) 
three  sta4:ely  Grecian  Doric  £di-» 
fices,  which  announce  themselv^^ 
as  the  remains  of  Paestum:  nqt, 
however,  such  remains  as  seem  to 
accord  with  the  effeminate  and 
refined  taste  of  the  rich  and  luxu-r 
rious  Sybarites ;  but,  on  the  con-? 
trary,"  resembling  the  simplp,  bold 
and  majestic  specimens  of  Hindoo 
architecture  portrayed  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Daniel.  Near  these  Edi- 
fices is  a  Fam^,  comprehending  9, 
Wine  -  house,  where  Travellers, 
who  wish  for  shelter,  may  eat  th€^ 
dinner  they  bring  with  them ;  and 
where  stables  and  fodder  for  hor^ea 
may  be  procured :  but  the  Water 
here  is  extremely  unwholesooi^ ; 
for-  the  Aqueduct  which  once  ccm* 
veyed  healthful  beverage  to  the 
Town  exists  no  longer. 

Travellers  should  neither  sleep 
at  Paestum,  nor  approach  its  enr 
virons  till  an  hour  after  sunrise; 
neither  should  they  remain  vrithin. 
its  Walls  long  enough  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  dew  which  im-? 
mediately  precedes  sunset:  anjd 
although  by  taking  these  precaur 
tipns  and  drinking  a  little  skong 
bodied  wine,  or  punch,  it  may  h^ 
possible  to  escape  the  dangerous 
effects  of  Malaria,  even  during 
the  months  when  it  is  most  preva- 
lent, those  of  Julj,"  August,  and 
September,  still.  Travellers  should, 
if  possible,  prefer  visiting  Paestum 


(p)  The  smooth  thrashing-floor*  of  the  Gre-  (w)  This  is  a  Toll  Bridge  ;  and  every  fwi!? 
cians,  with  catrle  working  in  them,  in  the  wheeled  carriage  p^ys  one  pia^tr?  ^  time,  tfit 
open  fields,  are  described  by  Homer.  crosiiing  it. 

z  2 
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either  in  March,  April,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May;  or  during  the 
month  of  November. 

This  City,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Posidonta  of  a  Colony  of 
Sybarite  adventurers,  who,  on  land  - 
ing  here,  found  a  Town,  drove  its 
inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and 
established   themselves    in   their 
stead ;  ap^Kars,  from  its  name,  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
called  mirti^y  by  the  Greeks  \  The 
Sybarites,  however,  were  supplant- 
ed  by  the  Lucanians;   and  these 
hy  the  Romans  ;  under  whose  do- 
minion   Posidonia    assumed    the 
name  of  Psestum ;  and  after  having 
survived  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west,  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens, about  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth  century  y.     Previous  to 
describing  the  ruins  of  this  vene- 
rable City  it  seems  expedient  to 
remark,  that  some  of  these  ruins 
appear  to  be  of  much  higher  anti- 
quity than    others ;  probably  be- 
cause the  Sybarites,  after  having 
banished  ana  succeeded  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  supposed  to  have 
been  Etrurians,  repaired  the  Walls, 
embeUished    the    Temples,     and 
erected  Baths,  and  other  edifices, 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  an  opu- 
lent and  luxurious   nation ;    and 
when  Posidonia  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  they   mig:ht  have  intro- 
duced Roman  architecture. 

Walls  o/Pcestum.  These  Walls, 
composed  of  very  large  smooth 
stones,  put  together  with  such 
nicety  that  it  is  diflScult  to  distin- 
guish where  they  join',  are  two 
miles  and  a  half  m  circumference, 

Ct)  Solon  describes  Posidonia  as  a  Dorian 
Ctty  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  Ulysses 
A*,.'**'^}^®^  ^'^^^C'  when  he  sailed  by  he  coat? 
of  the  Sirens.  Posidonia  flonrishS^  when  fhe 
Phoceans  founded  Velia  (a  maritime  Town  of 
^cania^    about   six    hundred    years    afier 

name  of  pJ?'-'^^*'"  Posidcnia.  uSder  the 

▼••es  5  whi^i  1*^*'  Romans  a  present  of  gold 

after>;a^di   d^*'*  f  ^'^^^^  ^**'»  1hfin\,a'.  Vut 

Haiaubi, 'the  "^«fj»»«  «  «««  of  Tarentum  by 

'  w^«  aoman  troopt  who  defendea 


and  nearly  of  an  elliptical  form ; 
their  height  seems  to  have  been 
about  fifty  English  feet,  their 
breadth,  or  platform,  about  twenty, 
and  they  were  fortified  by  eight 
low  Towers,  twenty- four  feet  square 
within,  and  at  the  'windows  twenty- 
three  inches  thick:  these  Towers 
are  more  modern  than  the  Walls ; 
but,  nevertheless,  so  situated  as  to 
correspond  with  the  account,  given 
by  Homer,  of  Towers  used  as  For- 
tifications; and  some  of  the*  stones 
which  compose  them  measure  five 
feet  in  length. 

Gates,   Psestum  had  four  Ga4es, 
placed  at  right  angles  ;   but  that 
which  fronts  tJie  east  alone  remains 
perfect :  it  consists   of  one  Arch, 
about  fifty  feet  high,  and  built  of 
stones  incredibly  massive.    On  the 
key-stone  of  this  Arch  it  was  easy 
once  to  discern  two  Bassi-rilievi ; 
the  one  representing  the   Sirena 
Pestana  holding  a  rose  ;  the  other 
representing  a  Do'phin;   ancient 
symbols    of  a  maritime  people  r 
time,  however,  has  nearly  oblite- 
rated these  symbols.    Remains  of 
Paintings  may  be  traced*  on  the 
inside  of  this  majestic  Arch ;  be- 
tween  thirty  and  forty  feet  distant 
from  which,  are  vestiges  of  an  in- 
terior Gate:  and,  between  the  two, 
are  Ruins  called  Soldiers'  Quarters. 
Here  likewise  maybe  seen  remains 
of  the  Pavement  of  the  City :  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Via-Consula- 
ris  at  Pompeii :  and  here  the  Aque- 
duct entered  Paestum ;  and  proba- 
bly furnished  water  for  a  contiguous 
Fountain,   of  which    considerable 
vestiges  remain  within  the  Walls. 
On  the   outside   of  the   northera 


that  place  were  supplied  by   Paestum  witk 
corn,  money,  and  reinforcements. 

(y)  'J  he  Temples  of  Psestum'  were  visited 
by  Augustus,  as  venerable  antiouities.  eV.a 

times,   to  have  been   totally  forgotten     till 

^scQvered    in  1765,   by  a  young  p"Si*r  if 

?ub&oacJ  ^°"  "°"  b^>ught^?.«a'•Lto 

(z)  The  Etruscan  Walls  of  Fiesole  sp^m 
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Gate  are  Tomb's,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  lined  with 
stucco,  and  painted.  Grecian  Ar- 
moixr,  and  Vases  of  rare  beauty, 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
found  m  many  of  them. 

Temple  of  Neptune,    This  Edi- 
fice, (supposed  to  have  been  con- 
secrated to  Neptune,)   the   most 
majestic,   and  apparently  the  most 
ancient  here,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part    of  the  European  world,    is 
composed  of  stone,  evidently  creat- 
ed  by  the  torpedo   touch  of  the 
Silaro  * :  for,  like  the  stone  of  Ti- 
voli,  it  consists  of  wood  and  va- 
rious   other  substances  petrified; 
and    though  as    durable  as  gra- 
nite, abounds  with  so  many  small 
cavities    that   it  resembles   cork. 
Gigantic  Steps,    three    in    num- 
ber»»,   lead    up    to   the  Platform 
on  which  this  Temple  rests,   and 
surround  it  every  way :  its  shape 
is    quadrilateral ;   its  length,   out 
and  out,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  English  feet  four  inches  ;  its 
breadth    seventy-eight  feet  eight 
inches.     It  has  two  fronts,  each 
adorned  with  a  Pediment,  support- 
ed by  six  immense  fluted  Columns 
of  the  Grecian  Doric  order:  and  it 
likewise  had  two  Vestibules  ;  each 
supported  by  two  pilasters,  with 
two     Columns     between     them. 
Flights  of  Steps  lead  to  these  Ves- 
tibules.     On  either  side  of  the 
Temple  are  twelve  Columns  (those 
in   the  angles   not  being  counted 
tvvice)  ;  and  a  Grecian  Doric  Frieze 
and  Cornice  encompass  the  whole 
Building ;  and  are,  with  the  Capi- 
tals included,  equal   to  half  the 
height  of  each  Column ;  a  circum- 
stance   peculiar  to  this  Temple. 
The  exterior  Columns,  thirty- six 
in  number,  (generally  composed  of 

(a)  The  Silarus  has  been  famed  from  time 
immemorial  for  the  petrifying  quality  of  its 
water. 

(6)  As  the  number  Three  was  sacred  and 
typical  among  the  Ancients,  and  especially 
among  the  Asiatics,  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  cause  why  the  Paestam  lemples  are  sur- 
rounded by  Three  Steps  only,  exclusive  of 
those  whicn  lead  to  the  Vestibules. 

(c)  Light  and  dark  blue  Mosaics  appear  to 


six,  though,  in  a  few  instances,  of 
seven  blocks  of  stone,)  are  twenty- 
seven  feet  two  inches  high,  not 
comprehending  their  CapitSs :  the 
diameter  of  each  Column,  at  the 
bottom,  is  about  six  feet  ten 
inches;  and  at  the  top,  close  to 
the  first  Band  of  the  Capital, 
about  four  feet  eight  inches :  they 
have  no  bases;  but  rest  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.  Their 
Capitals  are  simple ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  Channellings  in  each  Co- 
lumn is  twenty-four.  The  Inter- 
columniations  are  seven  feet  seven 
inches.  The  Cella,  about  ninety 
feet  in  length,  and  forty-three  feet 
four  inches  wide,  is  raised  three 
feet  two  inches  above  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  interior  Porticoes,  en- 
closed by  four  Dwarf  Widls,  and 
ornamented  with  fourteen  columns 
in  a  double  row :  their  diameter,  at 
the  bottom,  being  four  feet  nine 
inches ;  their  height.  Capitals  not 
included,  sixteen  feet  eleven  inches ; 
the  Chancellings  of  each  Column 
are  twenty  in  number;  and  the 
Intercolumniations  about  eight 
feet.  These  Columns  support  an 
immense  Architrave;  on  which 
rises  another  set  of  still  smaller 
Columns,  about  eleven  feet  in 
height ;  and  destined,  perhaps,  to 
sustain  the  Roof  of  the  Porticoes. 
Five  of  these  Columns  remain  on 
one  side ;  and  three  •  on  the.  other* 
The  Cella  is  paved  with  large 
square  stones :  the  Situation  of 
the  High-altar,  and  those  on  which 
victims  were  sacrificed,  and  oifer- 
ings  made,  is  discoverable;  and  it 
appears  that  these  Altars  fi-onted 
the  east.  Fragments  may  still  be 
found  of  the  sea-green  and  dark 
blue  Mosaics*  with  which  the  Ves- 
tibules were  ornamented ;  and  the 


have  been  of  high  antiquity.    Homer,  when 
describing  the  palace  of  Alcmous,  says : 

"  The  cornice  high 
Blue  metals  crown'd.in  colours  of  the  sky." 
And  the  Temples  of  the  Sirens,  supposed  to 
have  been  constnicted  by  Ulysses  on  the  Sor* 
rentine  coast,  were  decorated,  with  sea-green 
and  blue  Mosaics:  pieces  of  which  are  stiU 
found  there,  after  every  storm. 
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wholes  Temple  seems  to  have  been 
ilned  with  thin  plaster  polished. 
TTie  largest  Stone  of  this  stupen- 
dous Edifice  contains  one  way  thir- 
teen feet  eight  inches;  anothet 
way  fbur  feet  eight  inches;  and 
another,  two  feet  three  inches; 
makinfi;  altogether  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  cubic  feet. 
'  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  some  authors  suppose  the 
Etrurians  were  originally  Cana- 
iieans :  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it 
will  appear  probable  that  when 
they  emigratwl  to  the  European 
Continent,  their  first  landing-place 
might  be  Paestum ;  and  it  seems 
equally  probable  that,  on  landing, 
they  might  have  raised  the  grand 
though  simple  Structure  in  ques- 
tion *. 

Basilica — so  called,  because  no 
iippearance  is  exhibited  here,  either 
of  altars  01-  a  cella.  This  Edifice 
(contiguous  to  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune) is  in  length,  out  and  out, 
near  an  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
and  in  breadth  eighty.  It  stands 
on  a  quadrilateral  Platfoijn ;  and 
has  two  Fronts,  both  adorned  by 
nine  fluted  Columns,  of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric  Order,  Which  rest,  with- 
out bases,  on  the  third  Step  of  the 
Platform.  Each  side  of  this  Edi- 
fice presents  sixteen  Columns,  (the 
aiigular  columns  not  being  counted 
twice,)  resting,  likewise,  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform :  their 
diameter  at  the  bottom  is  about 
four  feet  and  a  half,  and  at  the 
top  about  one  foot  less :  their 
height.  Capitals  inclusive,  is 
twenty  feet,  and  the  flutings  of 
each  Column  are  twenty  in  num- 
ber. Both  Fronts  have  a  Vesti- 
bule; and  the  interior  of  the 
Building  is  supposed  to  have  been 
divided  into  equal  parts  by  (Co- 
lumns placed  m  a  straight  line 

'  (d)  An  ancient  Inscription  at  Palermo  is 
written  in  Chaldee  ;  and  therefore  some  per- 
tons  suppose  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Palermo  to  have  been  emigrants  from  Chal- 
r"R  Sr  A^^^^l  *"<*  i^th"  conjecture  be 
Jrell  founded  the  Etrarians  were  more  pfo- 
baWy  of  Chal<i«ft4  thaii  Canaaean  origin. 


irom  oile  entrance  to  the  ottvet  -. 
but  only  three  of  these  Columns 
now  remain;  and  they  do  not 
range  with  the  exterior  ones. 
Where  these  three  Columns  stand 
the  pavement  seems  to  have  beer, 
raised ;  and  probably  this  spot 
was  appropriated  to  the  magis- 
trates. The  Portico,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  appropriafed  f  o 
the  common  people,  measures,  in 
breadth,  fifteen  feet ;  and  the  Cross 
Walk  fifteen  feet  six  inches.  A 
Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  omamenf 
the  outside  of  the  Edifi^ce,  and  the 
Architrave  of  the  Peris^f^Je  re- 
mains. 

Temple  of  Ceres.  This  Temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Ceres,  though  smaller,  and 
much  less  imposing  than  that  of 
Neptune,  displays  a  lighter  and 
more  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  elevated  on  a  Platform,  bor- 
dered by  three  Steps :  its  shape  is 
quadrilateral ;  its  length,  out  and 
out,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet, 
and  its  breadth  forty-eight.  It  has 
two  Fronts,  each  adorned  with  six 
Grecian  Doric  Columns,  which 
support  a  magnificent  Entablature 
and  a  Pediment.  Either  side  pre- 
sents twelve  Columns,  supporting 
an  Entablature ;  and  every  Co- 
lumn is  fluted,  and  rests,  without 
base,  on  the  third  Step  of  the 
Platform.  The  diameter  of  each 
Column  is  four  feet  three  inches 
at  the  bottom,  one  foot  less  at  the 
top,  and  each  Shaft,  measures 
seventeen  feet  eight  inches  to  the 
first  Band  ©f  its  Capital,  and  about 
twenty  feet  four  inches.  Capital 
inclusive.  The  channellings  of 
every  Column  are  t^^enty  in  num- 
ber; and  the  Intercolumniations 
four  feet  seven  Inches.  At  the 
Entrance  is  a  Vestibule  supported 
by  six  Columns  with  plain  round 

Another  circumstance  merits  notice ;  the  in- 
side walls  of  the  most  ancient  sepulchral 
monuments  at  Paestnm  exhibit  paintings  ;  and 
•we  learn  from  the  Prouhet  Isaiah,  that  the 
Chaldaeans  vreth  in  the  nabit  of  {Mdntin;  tb« 
wjdls  of  their  Apartments. 
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Bases ;  4tid>  be3r<md,  Pii^  four  Step^ 
leading  to   the  Cella ;  ^  which  is 
twenty-fiv0  feet  wide,  and  encom- 
passed on   the    four  sides  by  a 
D  warf  Wall.    The  situation  of  the 
Hig-h-Altar,  and  of  those  whereon 
victims  were  sacrificed,  and  offer- 
ings made,  is  discoverable :  these 
Altars  fronted  the  east.    Remains 
of  Sarcophagi  are  likewise  disco- 
verable in  this  Temple;  the  out- 
side of  which  is  ornamenfed  with  a 
Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  ;  and  all 
its  Columns,  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber, (together  with  those  of  the 
Basilica,  and  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune,) appear  to  have  been  stuc- 
coed.    The  Pavement  was  Mo- 
saic. 

Theatre.  This  Edi^ce  is  almost 
totally  destroyed;  but  the  frag- 
ments of  Gryphons  and  fine  Bassi^ 


rili^i,  which  have  been  found 
here,  evince  that  it  was  erected  at 
a  period  when  sculpture  was  rising 
fast  to  its  zenith  of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice, 
likewise,  is  nearly  destroyed :  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  an  oval 
fqrm,  an  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
wide,  by  an  hundred  and  twenty 
long.  Ten  rows  of  Seats,  and 
some  Apertures  to  the  Dens  for 
wild-beasts,  may  still  be  traced: 
it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Town, 
contiguous  to  the  Theatre,  and 
not  far  fi*om  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 

The  great  antiquity  of  Paestumj 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  its 
remaining  Edifices  originally  were, 
and  to  whom  they  belonged,  brings 
to  recollection  a  well  known  Ita- 
lian Sonnet,  which  may  be  thus 
imitated : — 


"  Say,  Time — whose,' onc^,  yon  stately  Pile,"  T  cried, 
'*  Which,  noWy  thou  crumbiest,  ruthless,  with  the  soil?'* — 
He  answer'd  not — but  spread  his  pinions  wide. 
And  flew,  with  eager  fiaste,  to  ampler  spoil. 

f  Say  then,  prolific  Fame,  whose  breath  supplies 
Life  to  each  work  of  wonder— what  were  those  f** — 
Abash'd,  with  blushes  only  she  replies. 
Like  one  whose  bosom  heaves  with  secret  throes. 

liost  in  amaze,  I  tnrn'd  my  steps  asid^ ; 
When  round  the  Pile  I  saw  Oblivion  glide. 

And  scatter  poppies  o'er  each  vacant  shrine—  * 
"  Speak  1"  I  exclaim'd— "  for  once,  mute  Nymph,  reveal- 
Yet  wherefore  from  thy  lips  remove  the  seal  ? 

Whose  once  it  was  avails  not — now  'tis  thine  « !" 


After  having  dined  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  or  the  Wine-house 
at  Paestum,  Travellers  usually  re- 
turn home  by  way  of  Eboli,  re- 
crossing  the  new  Bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Salaro,  and  passing,  on 
the  right,  fine  woods,  and  the 
Royal  Hunting-seat,  called  Per- 
sano.  Thus  far,  (about  four  miles,) 
the  road  is  swampy ;  but  beyond 
Persano,  (and  over  an  extensive 
common  thickly  clothed  with  myr- 
tle,) perfectly  good  the  whole  way 
to  Eboli.  This  drive  occupies  about 

(e)  The  Anthcft-  of  this  Work  has  ventnred 
to  deviate  from  the  Italian  Sonnet;  which 
contains  an  incongruity,  by  making  Oblivion 
speak. 

</)  The  Mistress  of  the  Locanda  Nohiley  at 
Eboli,  is  civil,  moderate  in  her  charges,  a 
good  cook,  and  an  excellent  maker  of  coffee. 


three  hours  and  a  quarter:  and 
the  Locanda  Nobile  at  Eboli,  once 
a  monastery,  but  now  (1827)  kept 
for  the  accommodation  of  Travel- 
lers, by  Rosa  Petrilla,  is  large, 
quiet,  and  clean  ;  possessing  good 
beds,  and  a  well  stocked  poultry- 
yard.  This  Inn  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  Town';  and  Tra- 
vellers frequently  sleep  here,  and 
proceed  next  morning,  through  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country,  to  Sa- 
lerno ». 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit,  on 

(fl)  From  Salerno  Travellers  frequently  gt 
to  Amain  by  water,-r-a  row  of  about  ihre' 
hours;  and  boats  proper  for  this  excursioi 
may  be  found  in  the  tirst  named  Town. 

The  usual  price,  for  dinner,  at  the  Saleni'. 
Hotel  is  from  six  to  eight  carlini  a  per^ioni 
and,  £6r  a  bed,  from  three  to  five  carlini.    * 
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their  way  from  Salerno  to  Naples, 
the  Benedictine  Convent  of  La 
Triniiii,  near  La  Cava,  should  stop 
at  the  entrance  of  that  Town,  and 
send  for  a  hght  carriage  and  two 
strong  horses,  to  take  them  up  a 
rocky  mountain  of  the  Apenmne, 
on  which  the  Convent  is  situated, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  high-road,  and  in  the  mule- 
path  to  Amalfi.  The  ascent  to 
La  Trinity  presents  fine  woods; 
and  the  Convent,  which  is  partly 
hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  paiily 
built  upon  it,  is  spacious  even  to 
magnincence;  but  contains  nothing 
particularly  worth  examination ; 
as  the  curious  records,  once  kept 
there,  were  removed,  when  the 
French  suppressed  this  confrater- 
nity. After  having  seen  the  Con- 
vent of  La  TrinitIL,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Naples;  stop- 
pins^,  nowever,  at  Pompeii,  and 
walung  through  that  City,  while 
their  carriage  goes  round  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  to  meet  them  at 
the  Villa- Suburbana. 

BXCURSION,   BY  WATER,  TO 
SORRENTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  Syren- 
turn,  from  its  enchanting  situation, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Phoenician  Colony**,  is  between 
five  and  six  leagues  distant  from 
Naples;  and  lies  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Bay,  beyond  Castel-a-mare, 
and  near  Capri. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  and 
return  on  the  same  day,  should 
set  out  from  Naples  very  early  in 
the  morning;  it  being  requisite 
to  allow  four  hours  for  rowing  to 
Sorrento,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Piano*;  three  for  refreshing  the 
boatmen,  and  four  for  returning.  • 
This  excursion  may  be  made  by 
land,  through  Castel-a-mare,  and 
Vico  ;  but,  nromthe  former  place 

^  (K)  Some  Writers    suppose  the  Town    of 
^y/.f*i5\'"  ^  *»ave  been  founded  by  Ulysses. 
CO  The  usual   price^  given  for  Portantini, 


to  the  commencement  of  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  a  distance  of  about 
six  milesj  there  is  only  a  mule- 
road.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  views 
this  road  exhibits ;  and  with  good 
mules  and  carefiil  guides,  or  ex- 
perienced Portantini,  no  risk  is  in- 
curred by  passing  it  *. 

The  Town  of  Sorrento  is  not 
provided  with  good  Inns ;  though 
beds  may  be  obtidned  at  the  HCtel 
des  Artistes,  in  the  Borgo;  and 
Ukewise  at  another  ill-fomished 
Public  House  adjoining.  But  part 
of  a  large  Palazzo,  called  T/ie 
Cocumella,  and  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Town  of  Sorrento,  has  been  re- 
cently converted  into  a  comfort- 
ably-furnished Hotel,  kept  by  an 
excellent  Cook,  who  provides 
Eatables,  Coffee,  Ice,  Foreign 
Wines,  &c.;  and  Travellers  are 
often  ,glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  accommodation,  it  being  im- 
possible to  see  the  Town  of  Sor- 
rento, the  Piano,  and  approximate 
Mountain- scenery,  under  two  or 
three  days.  A  neighbouring 
Lodging-house,  kept  by  Donna 
Marianna  Guarracino,  at  S.  Pie- 
tro-a-Mela,  also  furnishes  clean 
beds  by  the  night ;  as  does  another 
neighbouring  Lodginsc-house,  kept 
by  Donna  Portia  Cesaro,  at  S. 
Agnello :  and  the  Occupiers  of  a 
Mansion  called  Villa- Guardati, 
and  delightfuUv  placed  on  a  Clitf, 
between  the  Cocumella  and  the 
Town,  furnish  board  and  lodging 
by  the  night,  whenever  their  apart- 
ments are  not  taken  for  a  term. 

Syrentum,  in  the  days  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius,  is  supposed  to 
have  befen  more  extensive  than 
Neapolis :  but,  during  the  year  7% 
when  the  waters  of  the  •f^rrhene 
sea  retreated  from  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  they  seem*  to  have  en- 
croached on  the  Siren-shore ;  de- 

from  Castel-a-mare  to  Sorrento,  is  from  eJrbt 
to  ten  carlini  per  man, 
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sf  roying  a  magnificent  Quay,which 
extendi  from  the  Town  of  Syren- 
turn  to  the  base  of  a  Cliff  crowned 
by  the  Temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  ruin- 
ing all  the  conti^ous  public 
edifices.  The  Corridors  and  Tem- 
ples (delved  in  a  Cliff  situated 
Deneath  the  Cocumella)  which  are 
called,  by  tradition,  the  Caves  of 
UlysseSy  and  supposed,  subsequent 
to  his  circuitous  voyage,  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  Sirens, 
remain,  however,  nearly  perfect, 
respecting  their  shape,  though 
stnpt  of  all  their  decorations. 
The  Entrance,  from  the  sea,  to 
these  Caves,  resembles  the  de- 
scription given,  by  Homer,  of  the 
abode  of.  the  Giant  Shepherd, 
Polyphemus  :  even  the  very  Land- 
ing-place may  be  figured  as  the 
enormous  Rock,  with  which  he 
closed  his  den.  Moreover,  there 
certainly  did  exist,  at  some  remote 
period,  on  the  Sorrentine  Shore,  a 
Race  of  Giants:  for  in  ancient 
Tombs,  discovered  here.  Skeletons 
upward  of  eight  feet  long  have 
been  found,  with  skulls  propor- 
tionably  large  "^i  and  as  Capri 
answers  to  Homer's  description  of 
the  Island  called  (by  his  Commen- 
tators) Lachaea*,  —  as  it  seems, 
judging  from  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
Tacitus,  to  have  been  uninhabited 
in  Homer's  days, — ^and  as  it  pos- 
sesses, on  its  south-eastern  shore, 
a  Harbour,  where  Tiberius  kept  a 
Squadron  to  guard  his  person, 
probably  Homer  meant  to  describe 
Ulysses  as  having  (after  he  quit- 
ted the  w^olian  Isles  the  second 


time)  anchored  at  Capreae,  and 
left  his  fleet  there ;  proceeding 
himself,  with  one  vess'el  only,  to 
the  Promontory  of  Surrentum ; 
encountering,  on  that  coast,  Poly- 
phemus; thence  sailing  to  the 
country  of  the  Laestrygones,  near 
Caieta,  and  after  the  destruction 
of  his  vessels,  by  those  savages, 
gaining,  with  one  bark  alone, 
^aea,  the  Realm  of  Circe.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  interior  of 
these  Caves,  judging  by  their  pre- 
sent appearance,  are  more  proba- 
bly the  scene  whence  Virgil  bor- 
rowed images  for  his  Tartarus 
tlian  is  the  (Grotto  of  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  "^.  On  tHe  Strand,  to  the 
right  of  these  Caves,  are  remains 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
Silicemium:  and  further  to  the 
right,  at  the  brink  of  a  Cliff  near 
the  Capuchin  Convent,  are  vesti- 
ges of  a  Columbarium,  On  a 
Cliff,  to  the  left;  of  the  Temples  of 
the  Sirens,  are  the  Substructions 
of  the  immense  and  magnificent 
Temple  qf  Ceres,  which  once 
adorned  this  coast,  and  gave  her 
name  to  what  is  now  denominated 
the  Promontory  of  Sorrento :  and 
on  the  Strand,  beneath  this  Tem- 
ple, pieces  of  a  composition,  called 
Sorrento  Stone,  supposed  to  have 
ori^nally  made  part  of  the  incrus- 
tations of  the  Temple,  are  fre- 
quently found.  The  colour  of  the 
composition  is  blue ;  some  pieces 
being  opaque,  others  transparent. 
Emeralds,  and  white  Cornehans, 
are  likewise  found  on  the  Sorren- 
tine   Shore.     A  Villa,   once  in- 


(Ji)  Thucydides  asserts,  that  the  Aborigines     Giants  inhabited  the  Shores  of  Magna  Grn- 
ofonepa^tof^■icily  were  gigantic  Cannibals,     cia;    and    Homer    says     they    stretched    to 
called  Lantrygones  and  Cyclops:   we  learn     Caieta. 
from  other  ancient  writers,  that  some  of  these 

(0   "  Oppos'd  to  the  Cyclopean  coasts  there  lay 

An  Isle,  whoee  hills  iheir  subject  fields  survey: 
Its  name  lAchaea,  crown'd  with  many  a  grove, 
Where  savage  goats,  thro'  pathless  thickets,  rove. 
No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold. 
Or  vent'rous  hunterH,  thro*  the  wint'ry  cold 
Pursue  their  flight ;  but  leave  them  safe  to  bound 
From  hill  to  hill,  o'er  all  the  desert  ground."— Odyssey,  Book  IX. 
Cm)  The  descent  through  these  Caves  to  the     much  to  be  lamented;  as  this  is  by  far  the 
tea  has  been  recently  walled  up.  by  order  of     best  landing  place  in  the  Piano  ;  and  like- 
the  Neapolitan  Uovernment:  a  circumstance     wise  the  most  convenient  Bathing-place. 
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habited  l)Jr  the  Guardati  family, 
stands  upoo  part  of  the  Substruc- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  ;  and 
persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
remains  of  this  Tbmple,  should 
enquire  for  the  Villa  -  Guardati. 
An  extensive  rang:e  of  Arches, 
Chambers,  and  Reticulated  Brick- 
work, belonging  to  the  ancient 
Edifice,  may  stifl  be  seen :  and  in 
the  Kitchen  of  the  Villa  is  an  an- 
cient Well,  communicating,  by 
means  of  a  subterranean  Aque- 
duct, with  the  celebrated  Greek 
Piscinae  which  supply  the  Town 
and  Piano  of  Sorrento  with  water. 
Splendid  Columns.of  Cipolino,  and 
various  other  architectural  decora- 
tions, have  been  found  within  the 
precincts  of  this  Temple.  On  the 
side  of  the  ancient  Quay,  now 
inundated  by  the  sea,  and  close  to 
the  Marina  Piccola  di  Sorrento, 
stands  a  Pile  of  ancient  Brick-^ 
work ;  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  a  Monument  erected  by 
the  Sorrentines  to  the  memory  of 
Lyparus,  a  foreign  prince,  who 
resided  among  them,  and  was  a 

\  great  benefactor  to  their  country**. 

\  Between  the  Marina  Piccola  and 

\  the  Marina  Grande  di  Sorrento, 
is  a  magnificent  Grecian  Arch, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  En- 
trance to  the  Cella  of  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune:  the  Cella 
is  entire,  its  incrustations  excepted ; 
and  ancient  Corridors,  nearly  per- 
fect, lead  down  fi-om  a  Cliff  at 
Sorrento  (on  which  stands  the 
Palazzo- Mastrolili)  to  the  interior 
of  this  Temple.  Proximate  to  the 
aforesaid  Grecian  Arch,  on  the 
Strand,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, in  the  sea,  are  huge  Masses 
of  ancient  Stone-work  and  Brick- 
work, which  evidently  made  part  of 
the  Temple ;  together  with  a  small 
Corridor,  nearly  perfect,  although 

«  C")  ^olus,  who  reiened  over  the  JEolie, 
now  called  the  Lipan  Islands,  had  several 
aetcendams;  all  of  whom  were  famed  for 
good  qualities;  and  Lyparus  might,  perhaps, 

(o)  Bo  partial  wer6  the  Ancients  to  ttU  co- 


half  filled  with  water,  and  leading 
to  a  large,  circular,  well-preserved 
ancient  Bath,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  boat,  may  be    seen,  through  a 
Chasm  in  the  Cliff,  and  is  said  to 
contain    Paintings.     Beyond  this 
Bath  is  another,  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  uncommonly  large,  in  per- 
fect preservation,  and  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Venus.     It  is  practica- 
ble to  enter,  and  row  round  this 
Bath,  in  a  small  boat.    To  the 
left  of  the  Town,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  Promontory  of  Sorrento,  on 
a  Rock  considerably  undermined 
and   worn  away  by  the  sea,   are 
remains  of  a  quadrilateral  Edifice 
of  Reticulated    Brick-work,   sup- 
posed   to    have   been    a    Temple 
consecrated  to  Hercules,       Large 
Masses  of  the  Opus  Reticulatura, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  covered 
with  water,    a    Terrace  with   its 
original  Pavement  remaining,  and 
Corridors  stuccoed,  and    in   one 
part    painted    with    the     Tynan 
purple,  so  prevalent  at  Pompeii*, 
is  all  now  discoverable    of  this 
Temple ;    on    the  ascent   behind 
which  are  interesting  traces  of  the 
Villa  of  Vedius  Pollio :  namely, 
remains  of  a  Bridge;    two  salt 
water  Reservoirs   for  fishes;    in 
one  of  which  i*s  a  rill  of  s^jring 
water,  a  Kitchen  with  its  Stoves 
and  Fire-place  quite  perfect ;  se- 
veral adjoining  llooms,  probably 
Offices  for  Servants  ;  Pavements 
of  ancient  stucco;,  and  Walls  of 
the  Opus  Reticulatum.    The  Re- 
servoir into  whic4i  flows  the  rill  of 
spring  water  was  probably  devoted 
to  a  species  of  fish,  already  men- 
tioned, called  the  Moruna,    and 
supposed  to  thrive  best  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fresh  and  salt  water.    It  is 
said    that    when    Augustus    was 
feasting  with  Vedius  Pollio  in  this 

lour,  that  even  their  galleys  displayed  it:  for 
in  the  Odyssey,  where  Lachaea  is  mentioned, 
we  read 

*♦  -And  there,  no  vessel,  with  vermilion  prora, 
Or  bark  of  tnOfic,  gUdet  fxom  alwra  n 
shore." 
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/"ilia,  k  Slave  broke,  by  accident, 
I.   crystal    rase,    belonging   to  a 
mostly    set ;    upon    which    Pollio 
sondemned  him  to  be  thrown  into 
he    Reservoir,  and  become  food 
for   the  fishes :  but  Augustus,  ih- 
iignant  at  this  cruel  order,  forbade 
its  execution;  likewise  command- 
ing the  whole  set  of  crystal  to  be 
broken,- aud  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  the  Reservoir  to  be  rendered 
useless.  •  In  a  Cove  beyond  the 
Villa    of  PolHo,  are  considerable 
vestiges  of  ancient  Arches,  Corri- 
dors, ^c,  now  called  Portiglione ;. 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  words 
Porta,     and    Leoni;      for    these 
Arches,  according  to  the  present 
appearance    of  the    Ruins,    may 
probably  have  been  entrances  to 
Caves    belonging  to  an  Amphi- 
theatre, and  consequently  appro- 
priated to  lions  and  other  wild- 
beasts.   The  ascent  from  the  Cove 
to    the  Ruins  above  the  Arches 
being  steep  and  dangerous,  it  is 
advisable,  after  having  viewed  the 
Arches  from  the  Cove,  to  row  to 
the  Marina  di- Paolo,  (situated  be- 
tween the  Cove  and  the  Villa  of 
Pollio,)  landing  th^re,  and   then 
walking  to  the  Cliff  (immediately 
above    the    Cove)  where,    in    a 
Farm  belonging  to  Don  Salvatore 
di  Turris,  are  Ruins  which .  evi- 
dently communicated  with  those 
below,    called   Portiglione.      The 
shape   of  these  Ruins,   arid  the 
Arches  still  visible  in  that  part 
nearest  to  the  Cove,  seem  to  an- 
nounce an  Amphitheatre  :  and  be- 
hind these  Ruins  are  considerable 
remains  of  Walls  of  Reticulated 
brick-work,    which,    judging    by 
their  form,  appear  to  have  inclosed 
a  Circus :  and  in  this  inclosure  a 
fine  Column  of  marble,  probably 
used  instead  of  an  obelisk,  was, 
not   long  since,    discovered.      It 


seems  likdy  that  the  Amphithea- 
tre and  Circus,  if  such  they  were* 
might  have  been  common  to  the  in-» 
habitants  of  Syrentum  and  Massa ; 
as  the  former'Town  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  nearly  to  the  Villa 
of  Pollio,  and  the  latter  Town  (of 
great  celebrity  in  ancient  days)  is 
not  far  distant  from  Portiglione. 
Beyond  this  Cove,  on  a  height 
now  called  Capo  Campanelle,  but 
anciently  denominated  Atheneeunii 
the  Promontory  of  Minerva,  stood 
a  Temple  consecrated  to  that  god- 
dess ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Se-» 
neca  p,  built  by  Ulysses  •» :  but 
this  Temple,  another  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  which  stood  on  the 
same  Promontory,  and  several 
more  Temples,  mentioned  by  classic 
writers,  as  having  once  adorned 
the  Sorrentine  coast,  are  now  le-^ 
veiled  with  the  soil,  or  engulphed 
by  the  sea. 

The  Town  of  Sorrento  has 
suffered  so  severely  from  earth- 
quakes, war,  and  rapine,  that  few 
of  its  antiquities  remain :  it  was, 
however,  not  long  since,  embel-i 
lished  with  one  of  the  finest  Egyp* 
tian  Statues  extant ;  but  all  the 
upper  part  has  been  purloined  j 
and  little  is  now  to  be  seen  except 
the  pedestal.  An  Inscription,  at 
the  Piano  Gate,  in  honour  of  Tra- 
jan, and  another  in  honour  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  (both  nearly  oblite- 
rated,) another  under  the  Portico 
of  the  Church  of  S.  AntoninOj 
mentioning  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Venus ;  Columns,  Sarcophagi,  and 
Altars,  may  still  be  found  here^ 
Ancient  BasH-rilievi  of  Dolphinsi 
the  emblems  (as  before  observed) 
of  a  maritime  people,  ornament 
some  of  the  Fountains:  a  small 
part  of  the  Exterior  Wall  of  thq 
Pantheon  is  discoverable  on  the 
outside  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ba- 


(p)  **  Alts  procelloso  specalatnr  vertice  place  them  as  near  as  possible  to  Olympus. 

Pallas."— See  Sbmkca,  Epist.  Ixxvii.  (r)  Fixed  to  an  outside  wall  of  the  Ubni^ch 

(9)  Temples  consecrated  to  celestial  divi-  of  S.  Antonino  (the  Patron  Saint  of  Sorrento) 

nitieii  were  usually  built  on  lofty  eminences  is  one  of  the  ancient  Parian  marble  VM6t 

by  the  Greeks,  who  thought  it  a  dnty  t«  which  h«ld  parifyid|f  water. 
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colo ;  and  fixed  in  the  Walls  of 
an  Archway  leading  to  the  Cathe- 
dral are  Bassi-riltevi,  much  in- 
jured by  time,  but  very  beautiful. 
The  Cathedral  evidently  stands 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  Tem- 
pfe,  the  Court  bf  which  remains : 
the  Door-case  of  the  principal  En- 
trance to  this  Church  is  composed 
of  Parian  marble  finely  worked 
and  taken  firom  the  Temple  of 
ApoUo;  and  the  superb  Basso- 
rilievo  above  this  splendid  Door- 
case exhibits  Gryphons  and  Acan- 
thus Leaves,  and  likewise  belonged 
originally  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo ; 
as  did  the  Door-case  of  one  of  the 
lateral  Entrances  to  the  Chiu-ch, 
and  some  of  its  interior  ornaments. 
Beyond  the  Piano-Gate,  in  a  Street 
denominated  The  Borgo,  are  Anti- 
quities which  deserve  especial  no- 
tice, namely,  the  Greek  Pisdneey 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  the 
year  160,  and  still  quite  perfect. 
Here  are  a  considerable  number 
of  WellSy  apparently  intended  to 
ventilate  this  immense  Reservoir, 
which  now,  as  in  times  past,  sup- 
plies the  Town  of  Sorrento  and  its 
Piano  with  excellent  purified  wa- 
ter, brought  through  an  Aque- 
duct from  the  Apennine.  The 
Arches  of  the  Reservoir  are  so 
skiltully  constructed  as  to  sup- 
port a  large  Gaiden,  which  con- 
tains the  loftiest  Orange-trees  in 
the  whole  Piano:  and  adjoining 
this  Garden  are  other  Wells,  ap- 
parently intended  to  ventilate  the 
Keservoir,  together  with  consi- 
derable remains  of  a  Crypto  Par- 
ticus,  and  a  Structure  which  re- 
sembled a  Naumachia,  till  filled 
with  earth,  and  planted  with  vege- 

(x)  A  MasReria  is  an  inclosure  'containing; 
orann^,  lemon,  and  olive-trees,  cows,  poultry, 
(Jt)  Uoiner  xuentionii  thiit  kind  of  olive  : 

"  There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  roots  entwin'd,  and  branches  interwove ; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  sister-fruits  ;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild."— Odtssey,  B.  V. 
(•^Armour,    resembling    net- work,    was     of  a  circular  shape,  ornamented  with  paintioffs, 
fottad  in  one  of  these   lombs :  and  a  short      whii-h  represent  the  fish  called,  in  Itklian, 
*l"t  !w-  *  ?f*j*"^'  J*'*'*^®   trenching  the      Calamaio,  and  producing  the  ancient  ink,  by 

the  Moderns  denominated  5aj>pta. 


tables.    Further  on,  in  the  way  to 
the  Village  of  S.  Agndio,  is  the 
site  of  an  micient  Temple^   sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Venus  :  and  here  are  myrtle-trees, 
so.  large,  and  apparently  so  old, 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  them 
co-eval  with  the  Temple  in    the 
Court  of  which  they  vegetate.**  At 
the  end  of  a  Lane  of  ancient  Pave- 
ment, near  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
is   a  Masseria*,  where  remains  of 
an  ancient  Roman  Edifice,  pro- 
bably   a   Temple  consecrated  to 
Vesta,  may  be  traced.      Meta,  a 
large    Town,    immediately    under 
the  limestone  mountains,   at  ih& 
extremity  of  the  Piano,  contains  a 
handsome  Church,  beautifully  si- 
tuated, and  near  which  are  several 
very  old  and  fine  wild  ohve-trees  *, 
reported  to  have  been  sacred  to 
Miner\'a:  and  this  circumstance, 
united  with  tlie  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  Church,  induces  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
a  Temple  dedicated  to   Minerva. 
The  ancient  public  Burial-ground 
in  which  several  Phosnician  Tombs, 
Skeletons,    Carthaginian,     Greek, 
and  Roman  Coins,  Lamps,  Vases, 
and   personal   Ornaments,     have 
been  discovered,  is  situated  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Highway  leading 
from^  Sorrento  to  Ponte  Maggiore, 
a  Bridge  at  the  base  of  the  lime- 
stone mountains  :  and  in  some  of 
these  Tombs  Skeletons  have  been 
found  from   seven  to    eight   feet 
long,  with  skulls  large  in  propor- 
tion".    Patches  of  ancient  Pave- 
ment aie  seen  in  the  Streets  of 
Sorrento ;    which  resemble  those 
of  Pompeii;  as  does  the  manner 
in    whicn    the   houses    are   con- 

a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  farm-house,  in  which 
silk- worms  are  usually  reared. 


earth  above  them,  dug  up  a  creta-cotta  Vessel, 
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tructed\  The  Fortifications, 
hough  of  modem  date,  merit  no- 
ice  ;  because  they  are  supposed 
o  have  been  the  first  erected, 
ither  in  Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia, 
or  the  purpose  of  having  cannon 
danted  on  them  *.  But  the  ob- 
ect  peculiarly  interesting  to  Stran- 
:ers  is  the  paternal  Mansion  and 
iirth-piace  of  the  ami  ^ble  though 
infortunate  Torquato  Tasso  ;  one 
)f  the  greatest  Poets  whose  inspi- 
ations  have  shed  a  Uistre  over 
nodern  ages.  This  Mansion,  de- 
ightfully  situated  on  a  Cliif  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Site  of  an 
mcient  Temple,  displays,  on  an 
>utside  Wall,  a  mutilated  Bust,,  in 
lerra-cottay  of  the  immortal  Bard-, 
ind  in  the.  Saloon  upstairs  are,  a 
rparble  Bust,  called  Bernardo 
Tasso,  though  more  probably  it 
represents  a  Roman  Senator  *  ;  a 
Medallion  of  Alexander,  finely 
executed ;  another  of  Julifts  Caesar 
when  young;  another  of  Agrip- 
pina ;  and  another  of  Marcus  *Au- 
relius  :  they  are  ancient,  and  were 
all  found  at  Sorrento.  Beyond  the 
Saloon  is  a  Terrace  commanding 
an  extensive^ view  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples :  but  the  chamber  in  which 
Torquato  Tasso  was  born  is  fallen 
into  the  sea.  This  Mansion  now 
belongs  to  the  Duca  di  Laurito, 
who  descends,  in  the  female  line, 
from  Tasso' s  family.  When  Ber- 
nardo, the  father  of  Torquato, 
came  from  northern  Italy  to  settle 
at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  houses, 
and  their  inhabitants  so  kind  and 
hospitable  to  foreigners,  that  he 
calls  the  Town  "  Valbergo  della 
Cortesia ;"  speaks  of  the  delicious- 
ness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety  arid 
excellence  of  the  animal  food ;  and 
then  adds ;    "  Laere  ^  st  sereno, 

(v)  Persons  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  with 
respect  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Sorrentine 
Siiore,  should  consult  a  Work  written  upon 
this  subject  by  Philippo  Anastasio.  and  en- 
titled "  Antiquit.  Sttrrent.;"  and  another 
Work,  written  by  his  nephew,  and  entitled 
**  Jgnelli  Anastasii  Animadversiones," 
.  (tc)  Sorrento,  daring  the  middle  ages,  WSM 


sl  temperatoy  si  salutifero,  si  vitale, 
che  gV  rmmini  che  senza  provar 
altro  cielo  d  vivono  sono  quasi 
immortali:'  Such  likewise  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  with 
respect  to  the  Sorrentine  climate : 
for  Galen,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  successfid  physicians 
of  antiquity,  advised  all  his  pa- 
tients who  required  invigorating 
air  to  visit  this  Piano,  or  the  con- 
tiguous Lactarian  Hills:  and  to 
Galen  virtually  are  the  Sorrentines 
indebted  for  the  reparation  of 
their  Piscinae  (A.  D.  160)  by  his 
Royal  Patient.  Antoninus  Pius, 
whom  he  sent  hither.  There  is  no 
spot  in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna 
Graecia,  so  temperately  warm  dur- 
ing summer,  so  well  screened  from 
the  east  wind  during  winter  and 
spring,  or  so  much  calculated,  at 
all  seasons,  to  promote  longevity, 
as  the  Piano  di  Sorrento.  This 
Plain,  which  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano ;  as  it  consists  of 
deep  and  naiTOw  glens,  now 
formed  into  roads  and  footpaths ; 
volcanic  rocks,  caverns,  and  small 
level  spots  of  tufo  ;  while  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  all  com- 
posed of  limestone.  The  Plain  is 
one  continued  series  of  Orchards 
divided  from  each  other  by  walls, 
and  intersected  with  Villas,  Towns, 
and  Villages ;  these  Orchards, 
however,  are  not  of  the  common 
sort ;  for  here,  the  pomegranate, 
the  aloe,  the  acacia,  the  abeal,  the 
mulberry,  the  apple,  the*  pear,  the 
apricot,  the  peach,  the  sorbus,  the 
fig,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  bay, 
the  cypress,  the  chestnut,  the  wal- 
nut, the  wide  spreading  oak,  and 
magnificent  maritime  stone-pine, 
are  so  beautifully    mingled   and 

one  of  the  most  powerful  Republics  of  Magna 
Graecia ;  and,  previous  to  the  invention  of 
artillery,  must  have  been  a  very  strong  place. 


Graecia ;  and,   previous    to   the  invention   of 
tillery,  must  h;       ' 
(.r)  The    robe   trimmed   with    sheephskin, 


which  forms  the  drapery  -of  this  Bust,  was 
worn  by  Senators  during  the  early  ages  of  th9 
Roman  Republic, 
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eontraited  with  multitudes  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence  and  look- 
ing down  upon  this  Spot  might 
fancy  it  the  Garden  gf  the  Hes- 
pehdes '.  The  Plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  is  bounded  b]^  the  Montes 
Lactarii;  beyond  which,  on  the 
east,  rises  the  Mountain  of  S. 
Angelo  *,  reputed  to  be  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  therefore  the  sun,  during 
summer,  does  not  shine  on  the 
Piano  till  three- quarters  of  an 
hour  after  he  has  risen ;  and  when 
he  descends  into  the  caves  of  The- 
tis, the  Piano  is  sheltered  from 
his  beams  by  western  mountains ; 
consequently  every  summer-night 
is  deliciously  cool.  Moreover,  this 
Piano  being  a  narrow  Peninsula, 
between  the  immense  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  the  still  more  extensive 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  fanned  conti- 
nually by  sea  breezes  ;  neither  can 
reflected  heat  be  felt  here,  because 
the  trees  completely  shadow  the 
earth  ;  and  as  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  evergreens,  except  the 
deciduous  plants  whose  leaves  feed 
silk-worms  and  cattle,  Sorrento 
and  the  whole  Piano  are  exempt 
from  the  noxious  damps  of  au- 
tumn,   produced    by  the   annual 


decay  of  v^getadon.  The  Piano 
contains  only  two  modem  Edi^ce^ 
worthy  of  notice ;  one  is,  the  Villa 
Correale,  much  admired  for  its 
beautiful  Staircase;  and  the  other 
is  the  Oocumella,  .  (originally  & 
Convent  belonging  to  the  Jesuits) 
which,  like  the  houses  at  Pompeii, 
has  a  Vestibule,  and  beyond  it  ac 
open  Quadrangle,  containing  a 
curiously  constinioted  JVellf  of  ex- 
cellent water.  Under  this  Quad- 
rangle are  a  Crypto  Porticus,  and 
a  large  Reservoir;  the  latter  of 
which  is  said  to  communicate  with 
the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae.  The 
Upper  Story  of  the  CocumeJla 
boasts  a  Terrace  which  commands 
one  of  the  loveliest  prospects  ex- 
isting. The  only  wide  Caxriage- 
road  in  the  Piano  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  formed  by  means  of 
bridges  thrown  over  the  ravines: 
the  other  public  paths  are  narrov: 
though  sufficiently  wide  for  Sor- 
rentine  carriages  * ;  .  and  all  lie 
between  lofty  Walls  *»,  which,  how- 
ever injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  afford  shade  even  at 
midday  during  summer,  and  pro- 
tection from  equinoxial  and  wintiy 
storms  of  wind,  Tfie  Town  and 
Piano  of  Sorrento  united  contain 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants ;  who  still  deser\'e  the 
character  given  of  them  by  Ber- 


(tf)  Homer,  ivfaen  speaking  of  the  Garden  of  Alcinous,  exactly  describe*  the  Piano  di  Sgr- 
wnto. 

**  Tall  thriving  trees  confess'd  the  fruitful  mould ; 
The  verdant  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  blue  dff  with  luscious  jaice  overflows, 
With  deepest  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
The  branches  bend  beneath  the  weighty  pear. 
And  silver  olives  flourish  all  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gile 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 
Kauh  dropping  pear  another  pear  supplies, 
C)n  apples  apples,  tigs  on  tigs  ari>e : 
The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow." — Odysskt,  B.  VII. 
The  orange  and  le.non-trees  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  frequently  bear  blo««oaia  and  fruit  (o( 
«nr.  two,  or  even  three  years  old)  at  the  same  time. 

(^x)  On  S.  Angelo  are  the  Rejpositories  for     east  wind. 


Ice,  or,  properly  speakiuf^.  Frozen  Snow, 
which  supply  Naples  and  its  environs  with 
this  indispensable  luxury.  The  woods,  and 
TiewK,  on  the  heights  of  S.  Angelo,  are  very 
much  worth  seeing.  This  Mountain  i«  the 
Screen  which.  In  winter  and  spring,  protects 
the  Pinno  and  Town  of  Sorrento  from  the 


(a)  Sorrentine  barriageg  are  not  wider  thu 
were  the  ancient  carriages  at  Toippeii. 

(6)  The.se  Walls  appear  to  have  b«eo  baili 
to  preserve  the  earth  on  each  wide  from  falliAi 
into  the  paths ;  which,  as  already  laantiooed. 
were  originally  ravines,  formed  by  the  baai 
^nature. 
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oardo  Tasso,  with  respect  to  their 
attention  and  kindness  to  Foreign- 
ers.   Hospitable,  so  far  as  making 
entertainments  goes,  they  cannot 
be  ;   having  no  longer  the  power ; 
but  their  fruit,  time,  and  services, 
are  always  at  the  command  of  a 
Foreigner.    Three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  one  family  often  live  to- 
gether, here,  under  the  same  roof, 
according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
custom:  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to    see  grandfathers   and   grand- 
mothers above  ninety  years  old, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infir- 
mities. With  respect  to  the  health- 
fulnesa  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to 
have  judged  right :  and,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits,    and 
water,  are  all  excellent.    Hogmeat 
is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs  are 
denominated  "  The  Citizens  of  Sor- 
rento ;"  and  the  wine  of  this  district 
is  light  and  wholesome,  although 
less  esteemed  now,  than  it  was  by 
the  Ancients  ^     Another  circum- 
stance, namely,  the  cleanliness  of 
the   Sorrentines,  with  respect  to 
their  persons,  houses,  and  public 
paths,  tends  much  to  promote  the 
salubrity   of    their   Piano:    and, 
owing  to  the  local  situation  of  this 
favoured  spot,-  Fahrenheit's  Ther- 
mometer, out  pf  doors,  when  pro- 
perly guarded  from  reflected  heat, 
seldom  rises  higher  here,  during 
the  day,  in  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  than  76;    never 
higher  than  from  62,  to  64,  during 
the  night ;  and  during  the  pecu- 
liarly warm  summers  of  the  years 
1825,  and  1826,  its  utmost  height, 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the 
day,  seldom  reached  77.    In  win- 
ter it  rarely  falls  below  temperate. 
Lo<^ng  Houses  (the  most  eli- 
gible of  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix)  may  be  procured 
here,  at  moderate  prices  :  and  the 


sobriety,  civility,  and  general  goo^ 
conduct  of  the  Sorrentines,  is  a 
great  recommendation  to  their 
t^iano,  by  enabling  Strangers  to 
walk  alone  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  in  this  District,  .without 
risk  of  being  insulted  or  pillaged. 

ENVIRONS   OF  SORRENTO. 

The  Mountains  which  border  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with 
delightful  walks  and.  rides :  among 
the  latter  that  to  the  Conti  delle 
Fontanelle,  e  di  Cermenna,  is 
particularly  admired.  Conti  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word "' 
Colli,  hills,  which  are  situated 
between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  Town  of  Sorrento,  and  pre- 
sent a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  (both 
displayed  at  the  same  moment) 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  immor^ 
talized  by  Homer,  one  of  which 
contains  ruins  of  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple, the  Coast  near  Amalfi,  the 
site  of  Paestum,  and  the  Hei2:ht^ 
near  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and 
October  immense  nets,  for  catch- 
ing Quails,  are  erected  on  tliig 
spot ;  below  which  is  the  Thunny 
Fishery  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
left  a  stupendous  Arch,  formed 
by  the  hand  of  nature  near  the 
margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ; 
which  Arch,  and  the  Path  leading 
to  it,  furnish  fine  subjects  for  the 
pencil.  In  order  to  see  this  Arch, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  Wine-^ 
house  on  the  summit  of  the  Hill 
which  rises  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno ;.  then  turning 
into  a  path  on  the  left,  through  s^ 
small  Masseria,  terminated  by  a 
ClifF,  down  which  is  a  Goat-track 
terminated  by  the  iVrch. 

The  ride  from  the  Town  of  Sor- 
rento, through  Arola  to  S*.  Mari^ 
CasteUo,  occupies  about  thre^ 
hoiurs  and  a  half  in  going,  but 

(z)  ThQ  Massicnm,  and  the  Surrentinaiq,     wine  is  stiU  particularly  good,  and  now  CftUwl 
are  mentioned  as  celebrated  wines,  b^  ancienf     Conti. 
Mth»!r«i.  {ui^d  199X6. ^f  the  Sorrentme  whit| 
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rather  less  in  returning ;  and  dis- 
plays beautiful  and  sublime  see- 
nery.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  crowned  by  the  Church  of 
Arola,  the  Traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  Lane, 
and  thence  proceeding  through  a 
Pergola  to  a  Cottage  ;  on  the  left 
of  which  are  Steps  leading  to  a 
pretty  Coppice,  composed  of  ar- 
buti,  Mediterranean  heaths,  and 
other  shrubs:  at  the  extremity 
of  this  Coppice  is  a  Cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento, the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesu- 
vius, and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno. After  having  seen  this  view, 
the  Traveller  should  go  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  Hillock  crowned 
by  the  Church  of  Arola ;  thence 
ascending  the  Hill  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  Church;  and  passing 
through  a  Village,  and  a  Chestnut 
Wooa,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  Eminence  on  which  stands  the 
Chapel  of  S».  Maria  Castello.  At 
the  base  of  this  Eminence  is  a 
Path  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
brink  of  a  Precipice,  which  com- 
mands a  sublime  view  of  the  Town 
of  Positano,  the  line  of  Coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the 
immense  Gulf  of  Salerno.  After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  Travel- 
ler should  proceed  to  S*.  Maria 
Castello;  and  then  walk  to  the 
edge  of  a  Cliff  on  the  right  of  the 
Chapel,  and  displaying  a  prospect 
somewhat  similar  to  that  last  men- 
tioned, but  more  extensive.  Near 
the  Chapel  of  S».  Maria  Castello 
is  a  solitary  Cottage,  where  bread, 
water,  and  food  for  mules,  may  be 

Erocured ;  and  where  persons  who 
ring  a  cold  dinner  with  them  may 
find  a  small  room  to  sit  in,  during 
their  meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but 
once  magnificent  Convent,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Lac- 
tarian  Hills,  and  well  worth  seeing, 
is  not  more  than  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  Arola  :  but  persons 
who   like  horse-exercise    usually 


ride  from  Ponte  Magj^ore  to  Ca- 
maldoli, a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  return  by  way  of  Arola. 
Camaldoli  is  now  become  the  re- 
sidence of  a  wealthy  Neapolitan 
Merchant. 

The  ride,  going  from  the  Town 
of  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  and  returning  through 
Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  occu- 
pies about  three  hours ;  and  exhi- 
bits beautiful  scenery.  Hie  dis- 
tance from  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata, 
by  the  new  road,  is  little  mote  than 
a  mile ;  from  S.  Agata  to  Massa 
about  two  nyles ;  and  from  Massa, 
by  the  lower  road,  to  Sorrento, 
about  three  miles;  the  Town  of 
Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
not  being  taken  into  this  compu- 
tation. S.  Agata,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian 
Hills  looking  down  on  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  is  a  pretty  Village;  at 
the  end  of  which,  hanging  over 
the  Gulf,  stands  a  spacious  Villa, 
called  the  Belvedere;  and  proxi- 
mate to  a  Terrace  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  Promontory  of 
Minerva,  the  Islands  of  the  Si- 
rens, and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Gulf  The  Morena,  the  Thunny, 
and  other  excellent  fishes  caught 
in  this  Gulf,  are  usually  carried 
twice  a  day  to  a  'Repository  at 
S.  Agata,  in  order  to  be  conveyed 
thence  to  Naples. 

Massa,  as  already  mentioned,was 
a  celebrated  Town  m  remote  ages ; 
so  celebrated,  that  it  gave,  and 
indeed  still  gives,  its  name  to  the 
whole  district  on,  and  adjoining 
the  Promontory  of  Minerva,  neai* 
which  it  stands.  We' are  told,  by 
classic  writers,  that  the  Sirens, 
Thelxiepaea  and  Aglaopheme, 
Queens  of  certain  small  Islands 
named  Sirenusae,  and  situated  in 
the  Posidonian  Gulf,  likewise  bore 
sway  over  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  Town  of  Massa ; 
where,  during  the  reign  of  these 
Siren  Queens,  in  the  days  of 
Ulysses,  there  was  an  Academy 
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renowned  for  learning  and  elo- 
[{uence  :  but  the  students  abused 
their  knowledge,  "to  the  colour- 
ng  of  wrong,  and  the  corruption 
3f  manners";  consequently,  the 
Sirens  were  fabled,  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  voices,  to  draw  the 
inwaiy  into  ruin*.  Massa  is  de- 
ightfidly  situated  among  vine- 
jrards  and  ohve-gardens,  on  a  Cliff 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Bay 
of- Naples;  but  not  sufficiently 
tiigh  to  command  a  view  of  the 
[slands  of  the  Sirens.  Vestiges 
:>f  an  Aqueduct  and  other  ancient 
buildings,  may  be  traced  here: 
and  the  Town  contains  a  small 
Cathedral  (in  which  there  is  a 
little  Picture  of  the  Holy  Family, 
attributed  to  Raphael) ;  a  small 
Episcopal  Palace  adjoining;  the 
Cathedral;  a  handsome  Church 
near  the  Marina;  and  several 
good  houses.  The  annual  Ffite, 
in  this  Church,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Aug^ust,  the  Fair  during  that  day, 
and  the  Fireworks  in  the  evening, 
are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the 
Feria?  Stativse,  celebrated  annu- 
ally by  the  Latins,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  Greeks.  There 
often  is  good  Music  in  the  Church 
at  this  Festival,  and  a  striking 
display  of  beauty  among  the  fe- 
male peasants. 

No  regularly  established  inn  can 
he  found,  either  at  S.  Agata  or 
Massa;  but,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  Travellers  frequently  hire 
a  boat  at- Sorrento,  take  a  cold 


dinner  with  them,  row  to  Massa, 
hear  the  service  and  Music  in  the 
Church,  see  the  Fair,  and  then 
proceed  on  mules  to  S.  Agata; 
dining  either  in  the  Villa-Belve- 
dere, or  some  other  private  hou^e, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  and  after- 
wards returning  to  Massa,  to  see 
the  Fireworks,  and  embark  for 
Sorrento  •. 

Persons  who  wish  to  view  the 
Coast  extending  beyond  the  Tem- 
ple of  Hercules  to  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva,  and  from  that  point 
to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Nereids  in  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, may  accomplish  this  littie 
voyage  of  four  leagues  in  about 
three  hoiu*s,  during  serene  and 
settled  weather,  by  the  aid  of  a 
light  and  safe  six- oared  baige: 
but  as  the  sea  is  usually  agitated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  Gulfs» 
this  littlQ  voyage  should  not  be 
undertaken  when  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  squalls.  The 
Coast  from  the  Manna  Grande 
di  Sorrento  to  the  Promontory  of 
Ceres,  is  bold,  well  cultivated, 
.and  clothed  with  olive-woods; 
and  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  the  pretty  Marina  di 
Paolo,  together  with  the  Hamlets, 
Villas,  Churches,  and  Convents, 
which  present  themselves  the  whole 
way  to  Massa,  greatly  embellish 
the  scene.  Massa  is  a  fine  object 
froiil  the  water,  and  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  grand  though 
barren  rocks  of  the  Promontory  of 


(O    Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the  seas ; 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Unblest  the  man  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  curst  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay ; 
No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of  life. 
His  bloomine  offsprinfi:,  or  his  beauteous  wife  I 

ODYSstr,  Book  XII. 
(0  Narrow  open  carriages,  similar  in  width 

to  those,  the  wheels  of  which  have  left  traces 

»n  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  chaises- d-porteur^ 

*onltey»;  and  excellent  mules,  mav  be  hired 

*t  borrento,  and  in  its  environs.    For  an  open 

carriage  the  usual  demand  is  from  ten  to 

twelve  carlini  peV  day,  and  six  carlini  per 

half  day— for  a  chaise-^^rteur,  with  two 

Portantini,  from  three  to  ten  carlini,  according 

^  the  distance,  and  time  occupied— for  a 

^Aaue-d-portew,   with  six-  portantini,    from 

ib«  Viaoo  di  Sorrento  to  the  heights  of  S. 


Angelo  and  back  again,  six  plastrea— for  a 
mule  and  gaide  to  the  heights  of  S.  Angelo 
and  back  aj;ain,  ten  carlini — for  a  mule  and 
guide  to  S*.  Maria  Castello,  S.  Agata,  Tnrca, 
or  Capo-Cain panelle,  six  carlini — and  for 
ditto  to  Camaldoli,  Arola,  the  Conti,  or 
Massa,  four  carlini.  But  if  the  rider  should 
dismount,  and  detain  the  mule  and  guide  at 
any  of  the  above-named  places,  the  guide 
would  expect  about  a  carlino  an  hour  for 
this  detention. 

2a 
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])fiiierva.  Tha  Foiat  of  tke  Promon« 
Ixnry,  denominated  La  Punta  della 
Cttmpanella',  is  lofty,  majestie, 
^od,  to  persons  m  a  small  boat 
rowing  round  it  to  enter  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  somewhat  formidable. 
.  Capii,  from  this  Point,  is  seen  to 
'  particular  advantage.  The  first 
jbanding-placa  which  pres^its  it- 
self in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is  the 
Marina  del  Cantoni:  beyond  this 
little  Port  rises  an  Island  veiy  near 
tiiB.  Shore,  and, apparently  nill  of 
ancient  Corridors  ;  but  being  now- 
converted  into  a  Rabbit-warren, 
the  *avenues.to  it  are  secured  by 
gates,  and  the  keys  usually  kept  at 
Massa.  Wkhin  sight  of  the  Island, 
and  a  very  short  distance  beyond 
ii^  is  a  small  but  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque. Cove,  called  the  Marina 
Nerano,  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Nereids  which  stood  there,  and 
now  a  harbour  resorted  to  daily  by 
tiie  fishermen  of  S.  Agata,  who 
supply  the  Naples  market  with  fish. 
On  the  strand  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  Cove  are  vestiges  oftheTemple, 
ivhioh  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  large  quadrilateral  Edifice,. 
in  style  of  architecture  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
It  seems  to  have  occupied  the.  whole 
^ace  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Cove,  judging  by  the  Walls  of 
xeticulated  stone-work,  which  still 
yemain.  The  centre  of  this  Edifice 
displays  an  ancient  Wdl,  perhaps 
for  purifying  water.  Part  of  an 
Aqiieductt  and  several  Arches,  be- 
longing to  the  Temple,  likewise 
remain.  A  narrow  Path,  at  the 
brink  of  a  Precipice  washed  by  the 
sea,  leads  to  another  Ruin ;  the 
interior  of  which  presents  a  Chris- 
tian Church  separated  into  three 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  Columns, 
eight  in  number ;  six  being  Parian 
marble,  the  others  granite:  they 
support  Arches  and  a  Wall  above 
^em,  painted  in  the  style  of  the 

«  ^\'^X>^  called,  Hcaase  near  ope  of  theMar- 
ttllo  To«vers  erected  duriogr  the  invasions  of 
the  baracens.    Martello  signifies  a  Hammer 


Revivers'  of  tha  Art,  .and  repre- 
senting Scriptui^  Histories.  These 
Paintmgs  are  in  wonder&d  preser- 
vation, consideringthat the  Church 
is  unroofed:  the  Tribuna likewise 
(exoept  where  the  plaster  is  fallen 
off)  displays  Paintings  in  good 
preservation,  lltiis  Edifice  is  said 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  S«  Peter : 
its  form  resembles  the  Church^ 
erected  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  its  outer  Walls  are  con- 
structed with  coarse  spheripal 
Vases  placed  precisely  like  those  in 
the  Circus,  near  Rome,  lately  dis- 
covered to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  Son  of  Maxentius ;  but  placed 
much  closer  to  each  other :  and  if 
it  be  a  fact  that  this  mode  of  build- 
ing was  first  adopted  in  the  age  of 
Maxentius,  the  Church  in  ques- 
tion might  probably  have  been 
erected  soon  after  that  period. 
SmaU  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, modem  Rooms,  have  been 
added  to  the  Edifice ;  and  on  the 
western  Wall,  near  these  Rooms, 
is  the  following  Inscription : — - 

<'  ABBAS  •  BARTOLOMEVS  -  GAsO  .  NEAP 
SVB  •  FBRDINADO  ■  B£0£-  PIE  -  MB  •  KEFA 
RARE  -  CVRAVIT  -  ANO  -  MCC^CLXXXX." 

Probably,  therefore,  the  Paint- 
ings were  executed  during  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and  the  modem 
Rooms  occupied  by  a  pious  Her- 
mit who  afPorded  succour  to.Mari- 
na*s  in  distress.  A  considerable 
number  of  Coins  were,  not  very 
long  since,  discovered,  buried  in 
the  Floor  q£  the  Sacristy ;  and  a 
Burial-ground,  now  fallen  into  the 
sea,  was  attached  to  this  Church. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Marina 
Nerano  is  the  Village  of  Torca, 
anciently  denominated  Theon'ca, 
fironi  the  processions  of  the  gods 
exhibited  here,  on  their  way  to  a 
splendid  Temple,  (in  this  vicmity,) 
consecrated  to  Apollo.  Previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  a  procession 
went  annually  from  the  Pantheon 

in  Italian,  and  Campanula  a  Bell;  and  these 
Towers  were  provided  with  aUrum-bellJ 
struck  by  hammers. 
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at  Syretitum  to  tfie  Temples  of 
Minerva  and  Apollo,  ia  order  to 
celebrate  the  Festival  of  the  Leo- 
tistemium:  and  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  Massa  district  wer« 
obliged  to  dimish  the  persons  who 
walked  iii  this  procession  with  food 
and  wine  :-— at  the  present  moment 
a  procession  goes  annually  from: 
the  Pantheon  (nOw  the  Church  of 
S.  BaQolo>  at  Sorrento  to  the 
Chur<jhes.  contiguous  to  the  Tem- 
ples of  Minerva  and  Apollo  ;  and 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
Massa  district  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish the  persons  who  walk  in  that 
procession  with  bread  and  wine. 
Thus  the  ancient  custom  is  still 
observed,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  other  Chris* 
tian  Saints  are  substituted  for  the 
heathen  divinities. 

It  is  prudent  to  allow  three  hours 
and  a  half  for  returning  from  the 
Marina  Nerano  to  Sorrento. 

The  excursion  from  Sorrento  to 
AmaJfl  is  particularly  interesting ; 
and  may  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  when  the  weather  is  cool  and 
serene,  either  by  land  the- whole 
way,  or  in  part  by  water.  Travel- 
lers going  by  -  land,  on  mules, 
usual^  pass  over  the  Lactarian 
Hills  to  Castel-a-Mare ;  thence 
proceeding  to  Pagani,  (a  ride  of 
about  two  hour&  and  a  half,)  and 
from  Pagani  ascending  the  lofty 
Mountain  of  Chiunzo,  (by  a  road 
constructed  during  the  reign  of 
Murat)  to  Amalfi :  this  ride  occu- 
pies about  five  hours  and  a  half; 
and,  for  mules,  the  whoie  road 
from  Castel-a-Mare  to  Amalfi  may 
be  called  good.  Another,  but  a 
more  laborious  way  of  going  by 
land,  is  as  follows.  From  Sor- 
rento to  S».  Maria  Castello,  either 
on  a  mule,  or  in  a  chaise-h-por- 
teuTj  Chours  three) — ^from  S*.  Ma- 

(ff)  The  Mountains  of  Agerola  contain 
Wolves ;  who,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
somettues  prowl  down  to  Arola  aad  the 
Conti. 

(A)  Persons  who  m  this  wajr  to  Amalfi,  and 
mean  to  return  t>ack,  on  mules,  to  Agerola,^ 


ria  CasteUo  t»  Agerofo,  oh  3Ebdt^ 
(hours  three.)    An  immense  flat 
stone,  called  the  Passo  delr  JAspo^  * 
lies  in  this  path,  and  should  b«^ 
avoided;    as  it  does  not  tonish; 
safe  footing* — from  Agevola  tov 
Amalfi,  on  a  mule«  or  in  &  cAotw** 
&-portmr,  hours  two  and  a  hai£' 
Mules,    portantini,    and   refresh* 
ment«},  may  be  procured  at  Age»« 
roia*".    The  most  eligible  m^^ 
however,  of  goin^  fi^  Son^eirto 
to  Amalfr,  supposing  the  weather 
favourable,  is  either  to  ride,  or  be 
ciarried  in  a  chatse^ii^pariem'i  to 
that  part  of  the  Conti  where  b^pnis.. 
a  rapid  Descent  calk^  the  Scanca. 
tojo ;  thence  descending^  on  fbot^. 
to  the  Marinella  of  the  Scarioa^ 
tojo  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.;  wbei)» 
a  boat,-  ordered  over  night,  and  of' 
the  largest  size  the  Marinella  a&. 
fords,  should    be*  in  attendance. 
The  ride  to  the  Scaricatojo  occuf . 
pies  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter ; 
and  the  Descent,  which,  thoij^. 
steep,  is  not  dangerous,  oocapie» 
about  an  hour.    On  reaching  the 
Marinella,  Travellers  shoidd  em-, 
bark,  without  los»  ci  time,'  fic» 
Amalii,  passing  Positano^  a'ro* 
mantically  situated  Town,  peopled^ 
by  rich  merchants,  and  containw 
ing  handsome  houses.    The-  time»' 
occupied  in  rowing  from  the  Ufa-- 
rinella  of  the  Scaricatojo  to  Amaift 
is,  generally  speaking,  somewhat 
less  than  three  hours.    The  whote 
coast  exhibits  delightflal  scmety; 
and    the   situation    of  Amaift  is 
picturesque  beyond  the  power  of; 
words  to  describe.    Amalii  boa8t» 
much  of  its  high  antiquity- ;  aiid< 
still  more  of  a  copy  of  Justinian's^ 
Pandects  having  been  found; heret;^ 
and  of  tlie  improvement,  almojit' 
amounting  to  the  discovery  of  the 
use   of  the  Mariner's  Compass*,/ 
made  A.  D.  1302,  by  an  Amalfitajw. 

should   order   their   muleteers-  to    wait,  atv 
Amalfi  with  the  Agerola  mules ;  it  beingHSc«rc# 
possible  to  procure  good  mules  at  Amaift. 

(t)  The  ancienU  seem  to  haye.  be^n.  a^.. 
quainted  wiih  the  attractive   power  oC  th<l^ 
lo»4ston«,  but  not  with.the  oso-  <4,  tb%1^4«^.^ 
2  A  2 
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called  Flavld  Ci$ia.  Amalfi,  in 
the  middle  a^s,  was  a  very  power- 
ful Republic ;  and  its  citizens  (who 
were  intelli^nt  and  courageous) 
monopolized,  about  the  ninm  cen- 
tury, great  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
East.  Theur  galleys,  fitted  alike 
for  war  and  merchandize,  covered 
the  Gulf  of  Salehao ;  and  it  was 
the  Maritime  Code  of  Amalfi  which 
served  as  a  commentary  on  the 
commercial  rights  of  nations,  and 
as  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
jurisprudence  of. commerce  by  sea. 
But  Ihis  E^ubHc,  notwithstanding 
its  wisdom  dnd  wealth,  was  con- 
quered .by  Roger,  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria ;  and  afterwards  pillaged  twiice, 
by  the  Pisans;  whose  second  at- 
tack, in  the  year  1137,  completed 
the  ruin  of  a  Town  once  peopled 
by  fifty  thousand  citizens,  calling 
themselves  monarchs  of  the  ocean. 
The  Sea-Gate  at  Amalfi  appears 
to  be  ancient ;  and  the  Cathedral, 
a  spacious  and  handsome  Edifice, 
(dedicated  to  S.  Andrew,  whose 
Remains  rest  there,)  stands  proud- 
ly on  the  Site  of  a  heathen  Tem- 
ple, and  contains  an  antique  Vase 
of  porphyry,  now  the  Baptismal 
Font,  togetiierwith  two  immense 
Columns  of  red  oriental  granite. 
The  Columns  which  ornament  the 
Hi^h-altar  are  likewise  anti(]^ue ; 
and  under  the  Cathedral  is  a 
Crypt,  supposed  to  be  a  remaining 

Sart  of  tne  heathen  Temple,  and 
ecorated  with  fine  Paintings, 
(probably  by  theFlorentine  School,) 
and  a  bronze  Statue  of  S.  Andrew. 
Amalfi  is  buUt  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  Town  commands  magnificent 
Views ;  and  ^to  see  them  advan- 
tageously Travellers  should  ascend 

net's  Compass :  neither  does  the  instrument  of 
this  description  exhibited  at  Venice,  A.  D. 
Iit60,  appear  to  have  answered  its  purpose. 

(k)  The  usual  price  of  a  male  from  the 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  the  descent  called  the 
Searicatojo  is  four  carlini.  The  usual  price 
for  a  boat  with  four  oars  and  places  for  four 
passengers  from  the  Marinella  of  the  Searica- 
tojo to  Amalfi  is  one  piastre ;  and  for  a  boat 
WiClk  «»  oavt,  Md  places  for  six  passengers. 


the  Ravind^  which  contains  the 
Paper  Mills,  fourteen  in  number. 
This  picturesque  tract,  bounded 
by  lof^  mountains,  is  adorned  with 
two  Cascades,  after  rwn  very  beau- 
tiful ;  and  between  them  stands  an 
Iron  Foundery,  where  tKe  meta! 
fi-om  Elba  is  worked.  On  a  height, 
considerably  above  the  Town, 
stands  the  Castello  di  Patone,  an 
ancient  Roman  Fort,  commanding 
a  fine  view  toward  RaveUo :  and 
higher  still  are  Ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Chiurch,  containing  no  object 
worthy  of  notice  except  one  Column 
of  cipollino  with  a  Corinthian  ca- 
pital, and  part  of  the  Frieze  be- 
longing to  the  Edifice.  Amalfi, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  Paper  and  Maccarom 
Manufactories:  it  does  not  pos- 
sess the  convenience  of  a  regular^ 
established  inn ;  but  beds  may  be 

Erocured,  by  the  night,  at  priuate 
ouses  ;  one  of  which>  kept  by  a 
person  called  Donna  Lucia,  affords 
tolerable  accommodations.  Wine 
of  the  country,  (and  very  good,) 
ice,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables, 
maccaroni,  and  fish,  may  ^likewise 
be  procured :  but  personswho  re- 
quire foreign  wine,  butchers'  meat, 
or  poultry,  should  take  them  fi-om 
Sorrento.  Lai^ge  barges,  and  skil- 
ful boatmen,  are  always  'found  on 
the  Beach  at  Amalfi ;  and  in  case 
of  unfavourable  weather  for  return- 
ing to  the  Searicatojo,  it  is  more 
prudent  to  hire  one  of  these  barges, 
than  to  risk  going  back  in  a  small 
boat.  Three  hours  should  be  al- 
lowed fqr  the  row  fi"om  Amalfi  to 
the  Searicatojo  ;  one  hour  and  a 
half  for  ascending  that  Mountain ; 
and  about  an  hour  for  descending, 
on  a  mule,  to  Sorrento  \    Persons 

from  Amalfi  to  the  Marinella  three  ducats. 

Persons  who  go  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  br 
the  Searicatojo,  and  purpose  returning  ttt'a 
same  day,  should  order  mules  to  be  ready  for 
them  in  the  evening  at  the  summit  of  the  Sea* 
ricatojo.  A  long  day  afibrds  suflBcient  time  for 
going  and  returning,  a  stop  of  foar  hoars  at 
Amalfi  inclusive. 

The  usual  price  for  a  bed-room  at  Amalfi  i* 
four  carlini  a  night. 
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who  &nd  it  impracticable  to  rehnm, 
by  sea,  from  Amalfi  to  Sorrento, 
may  go  by  land  through  Vietri,  to 
Salerno,  where  conveyances  to 
Castel-a-mare  can  always  be  pro- 
•cured. 

A  pleasant  water  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Sorrento  to  Castel- 
a-mare,  whither  a  Sorrento  boat 
usually  goes  in  one  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  retmns  in  about  two 
hours.     Castel-a-mare,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  fail!  whereon  was  the 
ancient  Stabise,  is  encircled  by  a 
beautiful  country,  and  embellished 
with  a  handsome  Quay  made  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  France.    Here  are  seve- 
ral small  Lodging-houses,  and  one 
tolerably  good  Hotel,  called  the 
Albergo  Reale :  here  likewise  are 
Springs  of  Mineral  Water,   sup- 
posed to  be,  in  some  complaints, 
efficacious :  and  on  the  Hill,  above 
the  Town,  is  a  Royal  Villa,  toge- 
ther with    good  Lodging-houses, 
delightfully  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  shady  walks  and  rides :  but  the 
irrigation  requisite  for  the  nume- 
rous kitchen  gardens  and  cotton 
plantations  near  Castel-a-mare  is 
injurious  to  the  air.    On  the  Hill 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  Site  of 
Stabiae,  and  only  the  Site ;  as  the 
excavations  made  in  that  Village 
have  been  filled  up.     Sculpture, 
Paintings,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Papyri,  were  found  in  Sta- 
biap ;    but    very    few    Skeletons : 
therefore  it  is  presumed  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  esca]jed,  before 
their  dwellings  were  buried  by  the 
ashes  from  Vesuvius  ^     Carnages 
and  donkeys  may  always  be  hired 
at  Castel-a-maxe,  to  convey  Tra- 
vellers to  Pompeii ;  which  is  some- 
thing above  three  miles  distant ". 
The  ride  from  Castel-a-mare  to 

(0  A  coQsiderable  number  of  persons  from 
Stabin  are  stmposed  to  have  been  in  the  Am- 
pbitheatre  at  Pompeii  during  the  eruption  of 
79>  and  to  hare  escaped  by  sea. 

(m)  The  usual  price  demanded  for  a  Caleche 
with  three  horses  is  two  piastres ;  provided 
the  carriage  remain  at  Pompeii  till  sunset ; 


Gragnano,  retunmag  by  S.  Nicok 
de'  Miri,  exhibits  beautiftil  ]^oS* 

Sets;  as  does  the  ride  to  this 
ermitage  of  S.  Michele"^ 
Another  pleasant  water  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Capri.  This 
Island,  situated  about  thiiee  leagues 
and  a  half  from  Sorrento,  and 
about  eight  from  Naples,  is  a  pic- 
turesque mass  of  calcareous  rocks, 
nine  miles  in  circumference ;  and 
was  anciently  called  Caprete^  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Colony 
from  Acamania  in  Epirus;  who 
were  superseded  by  the  citizens  of 
Neapolis :  and  they,  according  to 
Strabo,  gave  it  in  exchange  for 
Ischia,  to  Au^stus.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  chosen,  by 
him,  as  an  occasional  retreat;  and, 
by  Tiberius,  as  a  residence  during 
several  years.  Augustus  embellish- 
ed it  with  splendid  buildings ;  and 
his  unworthy  Successor  had,  in  this 
small  Island,  twelve  superb  Villas, 
strongly  fortified,  and  consecrated 
to  the  twelve  superior  heathen  dei- 
ties. But  as  persons  were  sent  to 
Capri,  on  the  demise  of*Tiberius, 
to  demolish  his  works  so  complete- 
ly as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon 
another,  it  is  difficult  to  asoertain 
where  several  of  these  edifices 
■stood.  The  Island  now  contains 
about  nine  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  town  of  Capri  (where  the 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento  has  an 
Episcopal  ralace)  and  the  Village 
of  Apa- Capri;  the  ascent  to  which 
is  by  five  hundred -and  thirty-five 
steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  medumics, 
sailors,  and  husbandmen:  perfect 
equality  reigns  among  them ;  every 
person  appears  industrious ;  very 
few  are  wretchedly  poor ;  and  so 
salubrious    is    the    climate   that 

and  then  convey  the  Hirer  back  to  Castel-a« 
mare. 

(n)  A  good  Caleche  with  three  strong  horses 
may  be  hired  at  Castel-a-mare  for  four  pias- 
tres,  and  sometimes  four  duoatSt  a  day,  to 
convey  Travellers  to  Pssstam,  returning  by 
Pbmpeii  to  Castel>a-mare. 
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fpgm  my  nniladim  writlhii  wPt 
The  soil  produees  ^xoeHent  mm, 
;>ail,  gram,  and  v^ietables  of  eveiy 
desciiptimi;  among -which  is  the 
best  £rba  Rumne,  Used  by  dyers. 
•Immense  €i^ts  of  Quads  visit 
£aph  during  the  monUi  of  Sep- 
tember, and  are  caught  in  nets,  to 
supply  the  Naples  mluicet. 

The  most  convenient  way  of 
mana^ng  this  «xoursaon  is,  to  hire 
.-a  ten-oared  boat  at  Sorrento,  tak- 
ing a  cold  dinner,  bread,  plates, 
glasses,  knives,  #orks^  salt,  ^c, 
and  setting  out  very  eaiiy  in  the 
doming,  as  'sixteen  hours  are  re^ 
quired  for  rowia^  te  4he  Island, 
•settng  its  anti^u|lic»^  and  retum- 
iag  \  When  Strangers  land,  don- 
keys are  imm.ediatel^bkrought  down 
to  the  beach  fat  th&  accommoda- 
tion ^  :  and  the  best  mede  of  pro- 
-ceeding  is  te  mount  these  anunals^ 
aad  ascend  to  the  Plain  of  €a|>ri^ 
ile|>ositing  the  dmneir  either  at  a 
.«BMi&  Pul^  HoDse  in  the  Town^ 
w  at  one  of  the  Private  Houses^ 
^heace  S^anangers  mi^  hire  a  room 
and  the  use  of  a  kitchen  for  a  few 
hours.  Then,  to  avoid  &tigue»  it 
is  expedient  to  prdeeed  on  donkeyis^ 
or  'v^^^eMeB'^-peHmr^  to  the  East- 
ern Part  of  the  Islalsdv  returning 
thehee  to  dinne^*and   afterwards 

r*  g  to  the  Western  Part*  On 
summit  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
montoiy  are  remains  of  Ok  Pahtee 
4of  Tibmus^  conseerated  to  Jove, 
imd  called  VUla-Jovis.  Near  this 
Villa  are  the  substructions  of  th* 
fmoient  Pharos  of  Capri,  mentioned 
^  Suetonius,  •  as  having  been 
thrown  dmvn  by  an  earthquake  is 
few  days  previous  to  the  death  of 
Tiberius>  Contiguous  to  this  Edi- 
fiee  were  found,  about  twenty  years 
»nce,  a  subterranean  Flight  of 
Stairs^  a  oiystal  Lachrymatoiyv 
tad  a  hoMpHrilievo  of  terrorcotta, 
representing  Crispina,  the  Wife, 
ind  Lucilla,  the  Sister,  of  the  Em- 

ll'ii P*^S?" J**^  ^"«  Sorrento  to  Capri, 
la  or*«r  to  atve  tnam  ited  tfO«ble  M  Uadiiig. 


pcpcr  CkMbmsdinv  ^tA^  "Wtte  in- 
pHtfonedhere.  Between  the  Pha- 
ros and  the  Pafaice  is  a  Rock  called 
Salto,  iieapif^  'pitfce,)  wheDce 
after  loz^  and  exquisite  torments, 
Tiberius  ordered  persons  under 
sentence  of  death  to  be  .prec^i- 
tated  into  tiie  sea.  Tlnis  rock  is 
sixliunAred  fkthoms  in  height,  and 
perpenchcular.  The  remains  of  the 
Villa-Jovis  (supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  Augustus)  consist 
of  two  Mosaic  Pavements  recently 
discovered ;  five  Subterraneaa 
Apartmients,  built  with  bncks  and 
R(Mnan  cement ;  large  Vaults  which 
eeem  to  have  been  part  of  a  Tem- 
ple ;  vest^es  of  Baths,  ani  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  Theatre. 
The  marble  ornaments  of  ^efiigii- 
altar,  and  the  two  Side-aRars,  of 
the  Cathedral  in  the  Town  of  Ca- 
pri, and  likewise  a  Pavement  of 
costly  marbles,  now  in  that  CatlM- 
dral,  were  foand  among  these 
ruins. .  The  water  which  stJ^M 
Hie  ViUa  sti&  remains ;  a^nd  is  su- 
perior to  any  oth^  this  Is^land  af- 
Sards ;  and  die  Viewfi-om  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Promontory  is  ittagni^- 
cent.  On  returning  from  the  Viiia- 
Jovis,  IVavdlers  shonld  notice  twe 
conical  HiJte,  which  rise  between 
that  eminence  and  the  CasteZ/ooe  ; 
and  are  supposed,  to  be  tfft  Tauru- 
bulte  maitioned  by  Statius :  on  the 
side  of  one  of  mese  HiUs  is  an 
ancient  Nymphs^m,  stupendously 
high  and  ca^iacious,  and  taminatei 
by  aSemi^circular  Buildings  which  | 
receives  light  from  an  extensiw 
Arch  apparently  formed  by  nature. 
Tius  Nymphseum  bears  the  name 
of  Matromania;  and  was  pro- 
bably consecrated  to  Mithras,  a 
bassd'filtem  of  that  deitv,  accom- 
fishing  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the 
Bull,  having  been  found  here. 
Statues,  Busts,  Human  Bones, 
SejpulchraJ  Vases,  and  a  Greek  In- 
scnption,  w»e  discovered  in  this 

^  (»)  Chaises-d-porCeur  may  liliewise  be  foand 
itm  Towfc  of  Ca^iH. 
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Grotto.  Oiiai^()%eal!^dMcmeta\ 
neaa-  the  Palli  to  Matromanift,  «»*• 
cient  Reservoirs  seetA  to  annoanfee 
the  site  of  another  Ttberian  Vifla; 
and  near  Moneta  is  a  Private  Patti 
leading  through  a  Masseria  to  the 
Monte  di  S.  Michele,  which  ex- 
hibits, nndway  up  the  Hill,  exten- 
sive Ruins  of  all  Imperial  Palace 
with  exterior  Walls  about  fifteen 
feet  thick.    A  long  Corridor,  eigh- 
teen Rooms,  and  remains  of  Baths, 
are  still  distingnishable  here.     An 
ancient  Road,  Iraces  of  which  taiajr 
be  discovered,  led  to  the  summit 
of  the   Hfll ;  where,  on  the  spot 
now  occiqpied  l>y  a  modem  For- 
tress,   Mosaic   Pavements,  Bases 
of    Columns,  and   Subterranean 
Apartments  ware  found.    Proba- 
bly,  therefoi^,    another   Imperial 
ViHa    stood  on  this  Hill,  which 
comnmnds    a   magnificent    view. 
At  a  placfe"  ealied  Le  Caitaerelie  are 
Ruins  which  seem  to  haVe  made 
part  of  an  Aqueduct ;   and  anti- 
quaries suppdse  there  was  an  Im- 
perial Villa  near  it.    At  a  short 
dist&nc^  from  the  Camerelle,  xfn  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island  was 
another  Imperial    Residence,    on 
the  site  of  which  modern  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed,  and  subse- 
quently demolished.     On  the  con* 
tifi^uons  Beach  are  remains  of  an- 
cient Roman  .Masoniy;  and,   ac- 
cor<feig  to  general  belief,  Tiberius 
kept  smaU  armed  vessels  here  to 
protect  his  person.  From  this  spot 
are  seen  two  pecutiarly  picturesque 
Rocks,  called  the  Faragiioni.    The 
Certosa,    now   uninhabited,    was 
built  on  tiie  site  of  a   Tiberian 
Villa;  andbetweeh  this  suppressed 
Convent  and  Castiglione,  in  the 
Masseria  of  Sig.  Valentini,  is  an 
degant  marble  Pavement,  not  long 
since  discovered.    Midway  up  the 
Hill  of  Castiglione  are  fragments 
of  an  ancient  Edifice,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Tiberian  Villa  con- 
secrated to  Neptune.  A  Pavement 

(9)  Perhaps  so  called  because  a  consider- 
able namber  of  Coins  were  found  th^rre* 


witk  txeemeteidal  F^ims  Mt^ 
bated  to  TVasnlius,  and  now  re». 
inoVed  to  the  Pavorita  at  Porfcidt, 
together  with  busts,  bassi-riiiedk 
cctmei,  &c.,  were  found  here.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Town  of 
Capri  is  a  spot  called  Sopra  Fon- 
tana,  in  the  Masseria  of  Sig.  Mfr- 
chele  Arcucci,  which  was  certainiy 
the  Site  of  an  ancient  Imperial 
Mansion  ;  as  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  Edifice  were  discoveral^ 
not  very  long  ago.  A  finely  drftped 
Statue  of  Tiberius,  without  the 
hea4»  and  now  irt  the  Vatican  Mtt- 
seum,  was  found  here:  and  tiib 
subterranean  parts  of  liie  Manao^ 
which  still  remain  are  rem^icable 
for  their  size;  two  of  tiiese  VauMlj 
being  above  an  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  in  length,  and  in  width  thirty** 
three.  On*  descent  from  ^k$prk 
Fontana  to  the  Bea^,  are  five 
Vaults  belonging  to  an  Imperial 
Palace,  superb  remains  of  whiek 
embellished  Capri  wiHiin  the  me^- 
niory  of  several  persons  no^ 
living:  and  in  past  times  e^(hl 
stupendous  Columns  of  mtrbtei, 
(about  eighteen  feet  high;)  four 
being  giaiio  antieo,  and  four  cipbl- 
lino,  were  found  here,  together 
with  a  splendid  Pavement,  tn  this 
vicinity  is  an  ancient  Temple  con- 
verted into  the  Chmteh  of  S.  Cosi 
tan«o,  (the  Patron  of  the .  Islan4$ 
and  ornamented  with  four  of  thette 
Columns  '.  Near  the  Church  is 
a  spot  denominated  Campo  tli 
Pisco,  where  a  small  Fort  waJs 
built  in  modem  times ;  and  where 
a  Cave  and  ruins  Of  an  ancient 
Wall  mark  the  Site  of  ano^er 
Imperial  Palace,  supposed  to  hav% 
been  consecrated  to  Vesta.  Ihfe 
remains  of  the  Palazzo  deila  Marir- 
na  lie  on  the  sea-sh6re,  at  a  shoH 
distance  from  the  Campo  di  Pisei^; 
and  Travellers  must  descend  -to 
these  Ruins  by  aid  of  a  ladder. 
Valuable  antiquities  have  been 
found  here;  among  them  is  the 

(r)  The  other  four  adorn  the  Royal  Chapel 

atCaserta. 
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Cftpitaliof  a  Column,  so  beauti- 
ftOty  worked  that  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  uncovered  Court  of 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  a  study 
for  architects.  Remains  of  Rooms 
and  the  Front  of  a  Temple,  with 
Masses  of  Masonry  scattered  along 
the  Beach,  are  all  the  vestiges  now 
traceable  of  this  Palace,  which 
was  probably  consecrated  to  Cy- 
bele.  The  lofty  rock  towering 
over  the  Palazzo  della  Marina 
leads,  by  the  Steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  Ana- Capri.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascend  these  Steps  oii 
foot,  or  in  a  chaise-chporteur ; 
donkevs,  however,  can  go  up  with- 
out riders ;  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  Steps  is  a  good  mule-path, 
exten<fing  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  of  the  Plain  of  Ana- 
Capri.  Travellers,  therefore,  usu- 
ally ride  round  this  Plain ;  and  on 
returning  to  the  Steps,  dismount, 
and  walk  down;  sending  their 
donkeys  before  them.  Ana- Capri 
presents  neither  views  nor  antiqui- 
ties which  compensate  for  the 
fatigue  of  visiting  it  *. 

EXCUJEISION  TO  THE  IsLANDS  OF   . 

Procida  and  Ischia. 

The  passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from 
Sorrento  to  Ischia,  occupies,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  full  six  hours  *: 
and  as  this  Island  is  only  five 
leagues  distant  from  Naples,  and 
only  two  Neapolitan  miles  from 
Procida,  Travellers  often  prefer 
going  from  Naples  to  Procida, 
and  thence  to  Ischia.  The  pas- 
sage, in  a  row-boat,  from  Naples 
to  Procida,  (three  leagues  in  dis- 
tance,) usually  occupies  about  two 
hours  and  a  half :  but  persons  who 
dislike  expeditions  by  sea,  may  go 
by  land,  so  far  as  Miniscola ;  a 
liltle  Port  (inhabited  by  fishermen) 

(O  The  price  usually  demanded  at  Capri 
for  each  donkey  and  guide  per  day,  is  six 
carlim,  huonamano  not  inclusive.  The  Cice- 
rone expects  half  a  piastre,  and  the  custom- 
bonse  officer  three  carlini. 

CO  Th«  M^l  price  of  a  ten-oftrcd  boat. 


four  mUes  from  Ba;}a :  and  atMui- 
iscola  passage-boats  may  alwa^rs 
be  obtained  for  Procida ;  which  is 
only  one  league  distant  The 
Aborigines  of  Procida,  anciently 
called  Prochyta^  ere  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Colony  of  Chalciden- 
ses.  The  soil  is  volcanic,  fertile, 
and  productive  <5f  excellent  fruit 
and  good  wine  :  the  circumference 
of  the  Island  is  seven  miles;  and 
its  present  inhabitants,  about  four- 
teen thousand  in  number,  are  in- 
dustrious and  opulent.  They  pos- 
sess a  Thunny  Fishery,  and  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  small  merchant 
vessels.  The  costume  of  Procida 
is  perfectly  Greek  and  peculiarly 
elegant".  The  men  wear  Phry- 
gian caps,  (as  do  all  the  mari- 
ners in  Magna  Graecia,)  and 
both  sexes  are  handsome.  This 
Island  exhibits  no  striking  feature, 
except  its  dismantled  Castle; 
which  sta.nds  proudly  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  clitf  and  is  become  a 
Royal  Shooting-seat,  now  unfur- 
nished; where  Travellers  who  have 
broifght  refreshments  with  them 
are  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of 
a  room.  The  view  from  the  Ter- 
race of  this  Villa  is  enchanting. 
The  other  buildings  at  Procida  are 
chiefly  flat-roofed  houses,  with 
terraces  on  the  top,  and  staircases 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  From 
the  Marina  di  S\  Maria  Cattolica, 
where  Neapolitan  boatmen  usually 
land  their  passengers,  to  the  Roy- 
al Villa,  is  a  short  mile ;  thence  io 
Chiajolella,  where  passage-boats 
are  tbund  for  Ischia,  is  less  than 
two  miles ;  and  from  Chiajolella 
to  Ischia  about  two  mUes. 

Ischia,  according  to  general 
opinion,  the  offspring  of  subter- 
ranean fire,  and  anciently  denomi- 
nated ^wart'a,  Enarina,  Piihecusa, 
sxid  Iscla  \  is  computed  to  be  about 

from  Sorrento  to  Ischia,  is  four  piastres. 

<«)  Per»on8  who  wish  to  see  this  costume  to 
advantage  should  viait  Procida  on  a  i^«*»^f ' 
,  (»)  It  was  called  JEnaria  from  JEneas.  ww 
IS  supposed  to  ha7e  laoded  at  Ischift  on  ^ 
way  to  Latiam. 
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eighteen  mites  in  drcumferenee. 
Tradition  reports  that  Ischia  and 
Proc^da  were  once  united,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Pithecus^e;  in  con- 
firmation of  which  behef  it  must 
be  allowed,  thai  the  soil  of  both 
Islands  is  volcanic,  and  that  the 
original,  inhabitants  of  Ischia,  like 
those  of  Procida,  were  a  Colony  of 
Chalcidenses.    In  early  ages  there 
was  a  Volcano  at  Ischia  so  tre- 
mendous, that  its  eruptions  terrified 
and  drove  away  the- first  Settlers 
on  the  Island:  and  the  Syracu- 
sans,   who   colonised   there,  foiir 
hundred  and  seventy  years  previ- 
ous to  the  Christian  era,  were  also 
driven  away  by  the  same  circum- 
stance: no  great  eruption,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  year  1301 ;   and  during 
the  last  four -centuries  the  Island 
has   been  perfectly  exempt   from 
these   appalhng  visitations.    It  is 
celebrated  for  Hot  Mineral  Springs, 
the  relics  of  its  Volcano,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  proved,  in  several 
cases,  salutary.    The  whole  Island 
is  richly  cultivated ;  not  excepting 
the    Volcano    now    extinct,    the 
Ejpopeus  of  the  Classics,  a  conical 
mountain,  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sea,  and  clothed  with  vines  to  the 
summit  of  its  western  peak.   Ischia, 
indeed,  may  be  called  an  immense 
vineyard,  interspersed  with  towns 
and  villages :    its  present  popu- 
lation    amounts    to    twenty-four 
thousand    inhabitants,     a  .  hand- 
some,   spirited,     and   industrious 
people ;  many  of  whom  are  sailors 
and  fishermen,  the  rest  landhold- 
ers, mechanics,  and  peasants.  The. 
Island  produces  some  of  the  best 
wines  m  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
delicious  figs,  which  (when  dried) 
are,  during  winter,  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  wheat,  and  In- 
dian com,  though  not  in   large 
quantities.     A  famous  Straw  Hat 
Manufactory  is  estabhshed  at  Ba- 
rano,  near  the  Epopeus ;  and  re- 
markably pretty  UtUe  Straw  Bas- 


kets are  also  fabricated  in  this 
Island. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the 
tour  of  Ischia,  must  either  wafic, 
mount  a  donkey,  or  be  carried  by 
Fortantini ;  as  the  roads  ajre  too 
narrow  for  wheel-carriages.  No 
butcher's  meat  can  usually  be 
found  on  the  way,  except  kt  Celso, 
the  principal  Town  of  Ischia ;  but 
Fona,  and  other  places,  furmsh 
rabbits,  fowls,  and  nsh.  This  tour 
may  be  accomphshed  in  ten  hours ; 
though  Travellers,  not  limited  with 
respect  to  time,  would  find  it  more 
convenient  to  employ  a  couple  ol 
days  in  making  the  torn: ;  sleeping 
the  first  night  at  Foria,  where 
beds  are  attainable ;  and  employ- 
ing the  second  day  in  ascending ' 
the  Epopeus,  and  walking  down 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  moun- 
tain to  Celso.  Ischia  contains  a 
fortified  Castle,  gairisoned  by 
Neapolitan  Soldiers :  it  stands  on 
a  rock,  where  the  principal  town 
of  the  Island  once  stood ;  and  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  Ischiots 
were  liable  to  invasions  fi-om  the 
Saracens,  and  other  nations,  the 
whole  population  of  Ischia  fled, 
on  any  alarm,  to  this  spot,  where 
a  Martello  Tower  was  placed,  to 
warn  them  of  approaching  danger. 
One  of  the  most  mteresting  objects 
to  a  Traveller  who  makes  the  toiur 
of  Ischia,  is  the  Bathing  House  at 
Casamiccia,  erected  by  a  pious 
Establishment  in  Naples,  the 
Monte  della  Misericordia,  which" 
Establishment  extends  its  charity 
so  far  as  to  transport  from  Naples 
hither  those  sick  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  require  the  Baths,  and 
cannot  defray  the  expense  attend- 
ant on  trying  their  efficacy:  and 
further,  the  Establishment  places 
these  sick  persons  in  an  Hospital 
adjoining  the  Bathing  House, 
provides  them  with  food  for 
twenty  successive  days,  and  then 
sends  them  back  to  Naples  cost 
free.  A  broad  and  very  long 
Apartment   contains   the    Baths, 
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%i|^  in  istmkher,  Shower  Btitiis 
inclusive.  TbS  water  of  eaeh  Blith 
Is  emptied  and  renewed  for  each 
'Batiier;  and  (lie  Hot  Mineral 
Spring,  by  wMch  these  Balhs  are 
"supplied,  likewise  ftimisAies  ^team 
for  the  Vapour  Baths,  which  are 
^onti^ons  to  the  Hospital.  Ruins 
«f  ancient  Baths  m&y  be  seen  in 
the  neigjhbourhood  of  a  Village 
^eailed  Oastiglione;  and  near  the 
prettily  situated  Village  of  Lacco 
'are  several  Hot  Springs,  the  stealtaii 
proceeding  from  which  is  strongly 
reeommenaed  in  rheumatic  com- 
Y^laints.  Foria,  a  populous  and 
charmingly  i^aced  ToWn,  contains 
'a  Church  dedicated  to  S*.  Maria  di 
Loreto,  and  ornamented  by  hand- 
*  liome  Pilasters  incrusted  with  an- 
cient maSrbles.  The  ascent  to  the 
Epopeus,  now  c<Hmnon!]^  called 
Monte  S.  Niccolo,  begins  immedi- 
ately beyond  Foria ;  and  withillk 
-^w  of  me  path  leading;  up  to  that 
Mountain  (between  Foiria  anfd  a 
iM»all  Hamlet  called  Pansli)  is  t 
Beach  contiguous  to  the  Promon- 
tory of  Capo  Imperatore,  contain- 
ine  Hot  Springs,  said,  by  the  in- 
lid>itants  of  Formia,  to  be  the 
tnost  efficacious  of  all  th^  nume^^ 
tous  Hot  Springs  with  whi<^  Is- 
chia  abounds.  Beyond  Pansa  the 
ascent  becomes  todsome,  and  the 
path  naitow;  but  the  Views  are 
enchanting:  iM  beyohd  Fontana 
an  easy  ascent  leads  to  the  rocks 
.-wiiich  crown   the    Epopeus,  and 

(m)  The  price  vtufcUy  asked  b^  Doa  igrii- 
sio  Monti  is  eighteen  carlini  a  d&jr»  per  head, 
lor  boatd  and  lodg^ing :    ttfteen   earliiii  ha'3 


dxnplayi^  %  ifittlo  behyw  ifs  InuiuiHt, 
%  Heme^tage  wilii  several  CeUs 
and  a  Chapd  dedioat^  to  8.  Nic- 
isolo,  all  ddved  out  of  tli^  rocks. 
The  i»«sent  occupiers  of  the  Her- 
mitage are  an  Anchorite  and  a 
Lay  Brother,  who  do  thar  utmost 
to  welcome  and  direct  Travellers, 
esqp^cting  a  smali  peeuniaiy  re- 
compense in  return*  Above  the 
Hentaitage  is  a  Terrtfice  which 
commands  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive views  in  Europe.  The  de- 
scent through  the  VolcSmic  Region 
(abounding  in  pumice  stones  and 
ashes)  is  not  pleasant,  so  tar  as 
relates  to  the  path,  till  it  reaches 
the  Plain  in  which  CeJSo  stands: 
this  Plain  lies  between  1h«  Epdpeus 
and  Montfe- Veigine,  on  tltt  summit 
of  which  are  a  Hermitage,  and  t 
Church  dedicated  t6  ttie  blessed 
Vii^n. 

Ischia  ^contains  at  thfe  prtsent 
moment  <1827)  two  Lod^ng  an<l 
BoardiAg  Houses ;  both  bf  which 
may  be  recommeMided ;  one  is  kept 
by  a  person  called  Don  Tomnuao ; 
and  the  other  by  Dan  Ignazifi 
Monti,  The  nearest  Landing- 
place  to  both  is  the  Pwnt  of  the 
Sentinetia;  Sig.  Monti's  House, 
(beautiftilly  situated)  being  i«ffl^- 
diately  above  this  Point,  and  Don 
Tommaso's  about  half  a  mile  *s- 
tant.  Sig.  Monti's  sitttatson  w 
convenienjk  to  Invalid^  fro«  J^ 
vicinity  to  the  Minierftl  Baths  « 
Casamioeia  "'•. 

iMten  sottctimBs  tafctn.   ,.  .  ,.       i 

-  There  is  a  newlv  established  J^Murdag  »«» 
Lbdgiqg-bou^e  at  JLkdco. 
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Concise  -Sistory  *bf  ihfe  Island— 'toost  eligible  months  for  "visiting  it— ^alerito— .ffigesta-^ 
Trapani — Marsala— Selinuntium  —  Sciacca — Agrigentiim  -^Licata — ^Tesra'nova— T&ivieA 
di  lifntinfi— idyr^cu«fe— Clitanis— ^tna-Giarra—Casrtagno  di  ceitp  CavalK— Francaril& 
•—Tatrronriirittra— Messina — Melk^io— Rheggio— lipari  larlands—Cefaia— TerAitit— Ote- 
racfer  *f  tlife  StciHaAs— PirodnctiCttS  of  Sicily—Climate — ^Manner  of  Travelling  —  Priba 
paid  by  TWivellcia'  Heqiiisites  for  Trtivellers— Routes,  and  Distances  from  place  to  plio*. 

When   the   tide  rashes  from  1»er   ramblinj 

caves 
The  rough  rofeks  zoar,  tnmoltfions  boil  Hik 

waves." 


SipiLiA,  or^  as  it  is  usually  call- 
ed, Sieiy,  the   largest    Island  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  an- 
ciently deii^^^inated  Sicamo^  Tri" 
nacria  *,   Triqtietrc^,  and  Sicania- 
Sicilies,     Its  form  is  triangular; 
each  of  the  ej^tremities  being  terr 
urinated  by  a  Promontery ;  one  of 
which,  anciently  called  Lil^bc&^m, 
faces  Afirica ;  another^  called  Pa- 
c%»?*m, faces  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  the  third,  called  Pelorum,  faces 
Italy,     Tradition    says,    Pelorum 
was  thus  nfumed  by  Hannibal,  in 
honour  of  his  Pilot,  Pelorus.    The 
last  mentioned  Promontory   now; 
bears  the  appellation  of  Capo  del 
Fajro    (firom   the    Pharos   erected 
there)  •  Padiyi^ium  is  called  Ca^o 
Passaro.an^  Lilybseum  Capo  di 
Boco.    Two  Rocks,  not  far  from 
the  Siciliaa  shore,  have,  long  been 
the  dread  of  BEiMiners  and  the  thenje 
of  poets  ;  thatj  named  Scylla,  si- 
tuated a  few  miles  from  Messina, 
on  the  Caiabrian  side ;  and,  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  Stre^hts  of 
Messina,  was   the   ottiar,    ctdled 
PhaarylJdis.     During  tempestuous 
gales,  the  noise  of  the  waves,  dash^ 
*^  violently  against  Scylla,  and 
then  precipitating  themselves  into 
eavems  at  its  base*  still  resemble^ 
^e  howl  of  dogs  and  beasts  of 
prey. 

1  Dirft  Seylla  t1ie«s  a  eeeae  of  horror  form*  •, 
•^nd   here,    Charybdis  fills   the   deep  with 
storms : 


But  Aough  Scyira  still  is,  occa- 
sionAliy,  the  terrific  monster  thui 
described  by  Homer,  GharybdiS 
has  treased  iJ)  resemble  the  appaU 
ling  Whirlpool  he  mentions  :  in- 
deed, it  is  almost  a  mattei-  of  diffi- 
culty, how,  to  ascertain  the  iden- 
tical situation  of  this  Whirlpool'; 
hotwithsitanding  we  a!re  told  hjr 
writers,  long  subseciitcnt  to  iHbmer, 
that  the  i^pidity  of  th6  currents, 
and  the  ittregular  and  violent  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  in  the 
Streights  of  Messina,  once  mad^ 
Charybdis  taost  dangerous  y. 

Sicily  is  computed  to  be  about 
sixty- six  leagues  in  fength,  and  in 
breadth  forty-five ;  but  its  size  does 
not  seeni  prefcisely  known.  It  con- 
tains several  lofty  mountains ;  and 
elevated  above  thena  all  towers 
^tna,  a  double-headed  giant,  con^ 
tinually  vomiting  sulphur  and 
ftames.  Several  riVerS  fertili^* 
the  Island,  which  was  once  deno^ 
minated  the  Oranary  of  Rom^^ 
and  ^ere  this  soil  propeiily  tilled, 
it  would  product  more  corn  than 
any  country  of  its  size  existing. 
The  pasturages,  flocks,  and  her& 
sacred  to  Appllt),  were  cclebrate4 
by  ancient  Bards;  the  plain  of 
Enna^was  ftimed  for  delicious  ho- 
ney ;  and,  according  to  Diodorus 

.  («)  From  its  three  Promontories  of  Liif-  c.  S3.— Drooosus  SiGULi7s,4.-TTTatrcTomj)i^ 

°^°ni»  Pelorns,  and  Pacfaynas.  i.  &c.— and  H£aoi>QTVs,  vi.  c.  S8^  I.  7.  c.  S8. 
^  d/)  See  fioMXR,   Odystey^  Book   xii.—        C»)  Now  CMtrft-GioTaani. 
^TEABo,  6.— ATela,  li.  c.  7.— Pausaitias,  iv. 
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Sicultts,  houBds  lost  their  scent  in 
hunting,  on  account  of  the  odori- 
ferous flowers  which  profusdy 
pKofumed  the  air :  an  anecdote 
worthy  of  credit,  as  the  flowers  in 
Sicily,  during  Spring,  are,  at  the 
present  day,  abundant  .and  fra- 
grant beyond  description.  The 
surrounding  sea  teems  with  excel- 
lent flsh ;  in  short,  nature  appears 
to  have  lavished  sJl  her  treasures 
on  this  Island. 

As  to  its  political  history,  Sicily, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  pro- 
perly so  caJl^,  may  be  compared 
to  a  Biilliant  of  me  first  water, 
which  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
excited  the  cupidity  of  Princes  ; 
and  alternately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those,  for  the  moment, 
most  powerful.  Its  original  inha- 
bitants were,  according  to  received 
opinion,  a,  very  gigantic  race ;  and 
skeletons  of  a  most  uncommon 
length  have  certainly  been  found 
in  Sicilian  tombs.  These  Abori- 
gines, called  Cyclops,  and  Laeslry- 
gones,  are  reported  ^to  have  been 
Anthropophagi:  what  became  of 
them  is  unknown ;  but,  when  the 
Sicani  colonized  in  Sicily,  the 
^ater  part  of  the  Island  was  un- 
inhabited. They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Spaniards,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Sicanus,  a  small  river  in 
Spain ;  and  from  these  Settlers 
Sicily  acquired  the  name  of  Sica- 
nia.  They  ereoted  towns  on  the 
heights ;  and  each  little  State  was 
governed  by  its  own  Chief.  During 
the  reign  of  these  petty  Princes 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  landed  on 
the  Island,  and  embellished  it  with 
a  Temple,  not  far  distant  from 
Argyra,  the  birth-place  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus.  The  Cretans  like- 
wise, led  by  Minos,  invaded  the 
Sicani,  in  pursuit  *of  Daedalus, 
who    took   refuge  among   them, 

(a)  These  Walls  were  solid  iodi^nous 
rocks,  cot  into  the  form  of  walls;  and  ancient 
BictUan  Tombs  are  frequently  found  in  rocks. 

(b)  This  StMight,  called,  from  the  SicalJ, 
Sxculim  Fretwm,  u  fifteen  mUes  long ;  but.  in 


after  having  justly  offended  the 
Monarch  of  Crete :  but  the 
Jluler  of  the  Sicani,  while  pro- 
mising to  give  up  the  culprit,  and 
at  the  same  time  receiving  Minos 
with  dissembled  friendship,  trea- 
cherously put  him  to  death.  This 
event  occurred  thirty,  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Troj^  war»  and,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Tomb  of 
Minos  was  discovered  by  labourfrs, 
who  were  making  the  WalDs  of 
Asrigentum*.  At  length  the  Si- 
ciui  (a  nation  of  Campania,  driven 
from  their  possessions  by  the  Opici) 
passed,  on  rafts,  the  Streight  *  which 
separates  Magna  Grsecia  from  Si- 
cily, invaded  the  Island,  and  ob- 
tained a  permanent  footing  on  its 
shores.  This  occurred  above  a 
thousand  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  gave  birth  to 
perpetual  warfare  between  the  Si- 
cam  and  the  Invaders ;  till  at  length 
both  parties  agreed  to  divide  the 
Island  between  them :  and  attract- 
ed by  the  great  renown  for  wisdom 
and  virtue  enjoy  edbv  the  Sons  of 
iEolus,  King  of  the  .bolides,  they 
likewise  agreed  to  invest  these 
Princes  with  sovereign  power  over 
Siculi,  as  the  Island  seems,  at  that 
period,  to  have  been  called;  and 
they  had  no  cause  to  repent  their 
determination.  But  when  this 
Royal  Race  was  extinct,  the  Si- 
cani and  Siculi  (become  one  peo- 
ple) chose  their  Sovereigns  from 
among  their  own  compatriots ; 
which  measure  unfortunately  occa- 
sioned feuds  and  civil  war,  the 
cankerworms  of  national  strength. 
These  feuds,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  people  of  Siculi,  or 
Sicania-Sicilise,  as  it  was  then  de- 
nominated, from  receiving  with 
humanity  the  ill  fated  IVojans, 
who  sought  an  asylum  among 
them,    after    the   destruction   of 

some  places,  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of 
dogs  ta^y  be  heard  from  shore  to  shore:  the 
Streight  is  supposed  to  hare  been  formed  br 
an  earthquake,  which  separated  Sicily  from 
the  Continent. — Puw.  iii,  c.  8, 
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rroy:   but  the   PHosnicians  and 
Grreeks,  aware  of  the  diminished 
force  of  a  Country  distracted  by 
internal  commotions,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  by  plant- 
ing Colonies  there  ;  and  at  length 
the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  Island,  till  dispos- 
sessed, by  the  Romans,  during  the 
Punic  wars.  '  Its  most  cel^rated 
Cities,* when  it  fell  under  the  Ro- 
man yokei  were  Syracusee,  Mes- 
sina, (ancientl)^  Zancle)  Leontium, 
Lilybaeuip,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Dre- 
panum,  and  Eryx:  and  the  inha- 
mtants  of  these   Cities  were    so 
prone  to  luxury,  that  Siculip  men- 
««  became  proverbial.    When  the 
Greeks  colonized    here,   they  in- 
spired the  Sicilians  with  a  passion 
for  the   Muses.      Stesichorus,   a 
native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  above  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  a 
celebrated  Poet;   insomuch    that 
Phalarfs,  Sovereign  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  exhorted  the  citizens  of  Hi- 
niera  (a  town    subsequently  de- 
stroyed) to  erect  a  temple  to  his 
memory;  and  offered  to  provide 
them  with   money  and  workmen 
for  this  purpose ;  at  the  same  time 
advising   that    all    their   temples 
should  become  the  depositories  of 
the  poems  of  Stesichorus.     Sicily 
maybe  called  the  bhi:h-place  of  Pas- 
toral Poetry,  as  Theocritus,  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  the  first  of  pas- 
toral Poets,  was  bom  at  Syracuse, 
^picharmus,  a  native  of  the  same 
town,  introduced   Comedy  there, 
Wut  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and,  accord- 
^^  to  acme  opinions,  was  •  the  In- 
ventor ^  this  species  of  composi- 
^on.    Sieiiy  likewise  gave  birth  to 
^'«gic  Poets ;  among  whom  were 
^-mpedocles,  grandson  to  the  phi- 
losopher, and  Dionysius  II,  Sove- 
Jfi'gn  of  Syracuse.     She  was  also 
wmed  for  the  eloquent  oratory  of 
^  sons:  and  produced,  among 
^^eral  renowned  philosophers,  the 
"iv\strious    Empedocles ;    whose 


works  *  were  sd  enlightefted,  that 
Lucretius  seems  to  question  whe- 
ther their  author  was  a  mortal; 
and  whose  virtues  were  so  eminent,    . 
that    his    compatriots   repeatedly 
offered  him  the  sceptre  of  their 
cojuntry,  which  he  as   repeatedly 
refused.    Tradition  says,  this  un- 
ambitious man  precipitated  him- 
self into  the    crater    of   fEtna; 
thinking  that  his   sudden  disap- 
pearance might  induce  a  belief  of 
his  having  been  received  among 
the  gods:   more  probably,  how- 
ever, he  accidentally  fell  mto  the 
crater,  while  prosecuting  his  phi- 
losophical researches :  his  sandals, 
being  made  of  bronze,  were  dis- 
gorged by  the  Mountain,  and  thus 
Proclaimed  the  manner  of  his  death. 
)iodonis,  as  already  mentioned, 
was   a  Sicilian:   he  composed   a 
Universal  History,  in  forty  parts ; 
travelled  through  most  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  describes,  and  was 
thirty  years  in  writing  his  Work. 
Ancient  authors,  fearhil  of  being 
erroneous,  never  wrote  in  haste 
— ^they  respected  the  pubhc.    Ar- 
chimedes, too,  was  a  Sicilian,  bom 
at  S)rracuse;  and  when  the  Ro- 
man Consul,  Marcellus,  besieged 
that  City,  Archimedes,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wonderful    know- 
ledge of  geometry,  defended  it  for 
three  years,  by  constructing  ma- 
chines which  suddenly  lifted  inta 
the  air  the  Roman  vessels  stationed 
in  the  Bay,  and  then  precipitated 
them  with  such  violence  into  the 
water,  that  they  immediately  sank. 
He  likewise  set  one  of  the  Homaa 
fleets  on  fire  with  burning  glasses- 
Marcellus,  however,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  City ;  at  the 
same  time  issuing  strict  orders  to 
his  sokUers  to  jespect  the  Life  of 
Archimedes ;  and  even  offering  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
the  Philosopher  unhurt  into  his 
presence.    But  these  precautions 
proved  useless.    The  Philosophy, 
absorbed  in  solving  a  problem,  and 
ignorant  that  the  Qesiegerg  were 
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possesMd  of  the  City,  was  slaugh- 
tered by.  a  I^eman^  for  haTitig  re- 
fused to  follow  kim.  Marcellus 
raised  a  monument  over  the  re^ 
mains  of  Archimedes;  placing 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere : 
and  Cicero,  during  his  Questor-- 
ship  in  Sicity,  discovered  this  Mo- 
nument overgrown  with  tMrambles, 
ttear  o^e  of  the  Gates  of  Syracuse^ 
But  although  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties  in  subjngat- 
mgthe  Sicilians,  they  fell,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  'an  easy  prey  to 
the  Saracens.  That  brave,  but 
cruel,  and  fanatic  People,  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Island  in  669  ; 
surprised  and  plundered  Syracuse, 
and  then  re-embarked  for   their 


©wn  territories.     In  82 7 ,  they  were 

recalled  by  a  vindictive  and  power-  ^    , 

fbl  Sicilian  Nobleman,  to  revenge  bein^  surprised  by   Corsairs,  the 

bis  private  quarrel ;  and  aided  by  Sicilians  have  encircled  themselves 


sequent  to  whicii  pedod  tie  Sici- 
lian scqytre  kas  been  swayed  by 
divers  potentates  of  Europe;  and 
several  of  the  present  oustoms  of 
the  Island  are  derived  from  its 
Spanish  Sovereigns  ^ 

The  Arts  ofPaiotiBgandSculp- 
tiu^e  were  highly*  cultivated,  in 
early  ages,  by  ih%  inhabitants  of 
Sicifyf  and  Oreco-SieaU'Y.asei 
futnish  some  of  the*  most  splendid 
specimens  of  pottery  ^existing. 

The  principal  POrfs  in  this 
Island  are  those  of  Messma,  Syra- 
cuse, (called,  in  Italian,  Siragusa) 
and  Trapani ;  each  being  situated 
near  one  of  the  great  Promonto- 
ries; and  those  of  Palermo  and 
Catania,  situated  between  the 
others.  There  are  likewise  severaJ 
small  landing-places ;  and  to  8 


this  villain,  they  enslaved  his  coun- 
try. Messina  defended  itself  with 
great  valour  against  the  Invaders ; 
but  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 
AH.  the  cities  which  endeavoured 
to  maintain  at  the  moment,  or 
afterwards  recover  their  freedom, 
$u:^red  dreadfully ;  and  Syracuse, 
which  was  among  the  latter,  hav- 
ing been  long  besieged,  and  re- 
duced to  extremities  ,the  most  re- 
pugnant to  human  nature,  was 
taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and 
burnt — even  its  walls  were  razed. 
Sicily  languished  under  the  Sara- 
cenic yoke  above  four  centuries: 
but,  at  length,  Roger,  sumamed 
Guiscard,  a'  Norman  by  birth,  de- 
fivered  the  Island  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Iniidels ;  re-established 
its  Churches;  and  became  the 
irst  of  its  Norman  Rulers,  under 
the  title  of  Conte  Ruggiero.  His 
family  reigned  in  succession  :  sub- 

(c)  In  1232,  the  memorable  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers pliiced  Pefer  of  Arragon  on  the  throne 
tii  Sicily:  from  him  its  crown  devolved  on 
Ferdinand  of  Castile,  and  remained  annej^ed 
to  that  of  Spain,  till,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
it  WHS  given  to  Sardifiia. 

Cd-)  One  of  these  Vessels.  (r/<^  Real  JFVr- 
^nqndo)  managed  by  Englishmen,  went  from 
Naples  to  P«lx»rmo  and  Messina,  and  vies 


with  Martello  Towers. 

The  most  eligible  months  for 
visiting  Sicily  are  those  of  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  as  the 
flowers  which  enamel  the  Island 
are  then  in  high  beauty ;  the  sun 
is  not  sufficiently  fiwvent  to  be 
dangerous,  (if  Travellers  guard 
their  heads  properly  against  it;) 
neither  is'  there,  at  this  season, 
much  Mat  aria.  During  Sjuringf 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  a  Steam 
Packet  usually  goes  from  N^l«* 
to  Palermo  (an  hundred  and  ei0»ty- 
four  miles)  in  about  twenty-fojtf 
hours*.  The  approach  to  the 
latter  Town  presents  fine  scenery. 
The  bolides  form  a  beautiM  gro,"P 
on  the  left,  near  Sicily,  white  ^^^ 
appears  far  off  on  the  right,  ana 
^tna  is  likewise  seen  at  a  <fistance. 
The  mountains  which  back  Pa- 
lermo, the  deep  blue  sea,  fro»» 
whose  bosom  rise  the  most  pict*' 

versd^  about  once  a  fortnight,  daring  the  Snm- 


mer  and  Autumn  of  1826;  the  price, 


for  each 


Chief  Cabin  Passenger,  being  twenty  diic»«» 
from  Naples  to  Palermo,  bed  and  w*"},!^* 
elusive  ;  the  price  for  each  second  class  r» 
senger,  bed,  but  not  boaid,  inclusive,  »»• 
ducats ;  and  the  price  for  eftek  t*»''\  T^ 
Passenger  ttre^  dupata,  without  eitb?»  «^  *^ 
board.  ' 
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resque  yoeks  iuotQ^able*  the  Cap^ 
of  Zafarano^  and  the  Monte- Pelle-. 
grino,  all  cou^bute  to  render  the 
entrance  to  the  capacious  Harbour 
of  this  Metropolis  delightful.  The 
best  Hotel  here  is  The  Prince  of 
^fl/^«j,kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page : 
the  latter  \a  an  English  woman. 

The  gaiety  and  Asiatic  appear- 
ance o^.  Palermo  are  peculiarly 
striking-'  ah  effect  produced,  in 
part,  by  numevous  palm-trees,  and 
a  species  oi  \^eeping  cedar,  which 
flourishes  here.  Palermo,  how- 
ever, displays  other  features  of  an 
Asiatic  Town  5  some  of  its  build- 
ings are  Saracenic ;  and  the  Chal- 
dee  Inscription*  already  mentioned, 
as  haying  been  found  within  its 
walls,  gives  strength  to  the  opinion 
of  several  learned  Sicilians,  who 
suppose  it  was  originally  built  by 
Emigrants  ^om  Chaldsea,  and  Da- 
mascus, transported  hither  by  the 
PhcEnicians;  and  aided  in  their 
work  by  that  wealthy  mercantile 
People,  and  some  Israelite  Adven- 
turers. 

This  Town  anciently  called  Pan- 
ormu8%  and  once  the  strongest 
tiold  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Si- 
cily ^  is  supposed  to  possess,  at 
presentf  about  an  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants;  and 
stands  at  the  base  of  a  natural 
^phitheatre,  formed  by  lofty  and 
barren  hills,  between  which  and 
the  Town  lies  an  uncommonly  lux- 
]iriant  and  beautiful  valley.  Pa- 
Jermo  (one  of  the  most  regularly 
built  Cities  in  Europe)  has  a 
splendid  Quay  »,  called  the  Marina^ 
s-nd  furaished  with  Marble  Seats, 
^nd  a  small  Theatre ;  where,  during 
summer,  a  select  Band  of  Musi- 
cians execute  music,  generally  of 

(c)  Two  larre  and  profound  inlets  of  the  sea 
anciently  formed  the  Harbour  of  Palermo: 
*»a,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  this  City 
JT**  called  Uavo^fiasi  (Panormus)  because 
">e  Word  signifies,  in  Greek,  a  deep  Harbour. 
('wermo  and  its  environs  were  denominated 
°y^e  Latins,  Aurea  Voile,  and  Horlm  Si- 

if)  Amilcar  defended  himself  on  Ercta,  now 
'ftonte-PeUegrino,  near  this  City,  for  three 


their  own  composing,  to  amyseths 
Palermitan  Nobility,  who  driv% 
daily,  and  even  twice  a  day,  to  the^ 
Marina,  for  the  benefit  of  sea- 
breezes  :  and  here  may  usually  be 
seen  idle  Palermitans,  of  the  lowei^ 
rank,  assembled  round  a  Story*. 
teUer,  whose  histories,  though  not. 
equal,  perhaps,  in  merit,  to  "  The 
Arabian  Tales,"  excite  the  interest; 
of  his  auditors  •».  This  exhibition^ 
seems  to  be  derived  fxom  the  Asia- 
tics: for  **  The  Arabian  Tales,'* 
translated  into  English,  owe  theirs 
existence  to  a  description  of  Story-, 
tellers  who  have,  from  earliest 
times,  belonged  to  the  suite  of 
Asiatic  Princes,  for  the  pu^se  of 
entertaining  them  with  fabulous, 
histories.  TJie  Upper  Marina  Ter-, 
race,  and  Public  Gardens  adjoin-> 
ing  the  Marina,  are  likewise  fa- 
vourite promenades.  In  these 
Gardens  are  walks  shaded  by 
orange  and,  lemon-trees ;  fountains, 
which  nourish  aquatic  plants  ;  and 
Canary-birds  living  and  singing  in^ 
capacious  aviaries,  with  one  sid^ 
opjen  to  the  an*.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den merits  notice,  as  it  has  in  somej 
degree  recovered  from  the  injuries; 
it  sustained  diuing  the  last  civil 
commotions.  The  two  principal 
Streets  of  Palermo,  one  of  which,* 
called  the  Toledo,  is  a  favou- 
rite Drive,  intersect  each .  other 
at  right  angles;  and  lead  into  a. 
handsome  octangular  Piazza,  called 
Quattro  Cantoni,  from  the  centre 
of  which  both  i)arts  of  each  Street, 
and  the  four  principal  Gates  of  the 
City,  are  seen.  Tl^ese  Gates,  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
display  good  architecture.  The. 
Streets  are  noisy  and  crowded,  like> 
those  of  Naples.  The  Shops  (ope% 

years. 

(p)  Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  the  Harbour 
of  Palermo,  are  welcomed  by  a  Boat  filled  with 
a  Band  of  Music. 

(A)  These  Story-tellers  exhibit  all  the  year 
round,  at  a  given  hour,  in  Palermo,  delivering 
expositions  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c.,  alternately 
exciting  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  their 
hearers ;  and  receiving,  as  a  recompense  from 
each  of  them,  a  grain  or  two. 
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in  front,  and  almost  innumerable) ' 
'  usually  constitute  the  loround-floor 
of  private  houses,  and  likewise  of 
Religious  £sta,blishments  for  Fe- 
males, who  are  placed  in  the  attic 
stories ;  and  the  long  grated  pro- 
jecting Galleries  belonging  to  each 
of  these  Monasteries,  form  a  strik- 
.  nu^  feature  of  the  Toledo.  Every 
window  in  this  Street  has  its  Bal- 
cony, supported  with  wooden  props; 
hj  no  means  consistent  with  splen- 
did architecture ;  but,  nevertheless, 
tiie  Toledo  is  handsome ;  owing 
chiefly  to  its  l>eing  quite  straight, 
and  a  mile  in  length.  The  Piazza  in 
which  theDuomo  stands  is  likewise 
handsome ;  and  this  Church,  a 
spacious  Italian  Gothic  Structure, 
exhibiting  Saracenic  ornaments, 
and  dedicated  to  Saint  Rosalia,  the 
Patroness  of  Palermo,  contains 
the  Tomb  of  the  Saint ;  whose  re- 
lics are  preserved  in  silver,  studded 
with  diamonds'^.  The  Duomo  was 
bwltin  1 185  ;  its^ exterior  has  been 
at  one  end  restored,  and  displays 
inlaid  figures,  and  black  and  white 
ornaments.  The  Capitals  of  the 
Columns  of  the  Portal  are  thickly 
fretted  leaf- work,  in  the  Saracenic 
style.  The  interior  of  the  Church 
is  ornamented  by  eighty  Columns 
of  oriental  granite,  with  Capitals 
shaped  like  a  turban.  The  Bishop's 
Throne,  and  Canons'  Stalls,  are 
embellished  with  Gothic  work  well 
carved  in  wood  ;  the  High-altar  is 
rich  in  marbles ;  and  the  Ciborio 
is  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  lapis  lazuli.  A 
Side-chapel  contains  four  porphyry 
Sarcophagi,  which  enclose  the  re- 
mains of  the  Norman  Conte  Rug- 
giero,  his  Consort,  and  other  Royal 
Persons.  .The  porphyry  is  red,  and 
the  Tombs  stand 


very  fine;   and 

CO  The  81^8  over  these  Shops  are  carved 
and  painted  in  imitation  o.f  life;  and  the  Bar- 
"«''s  Shop  proclaims  the  Doctor. 
^.S-i?/!'"  '^^^^  is  near  the  Choir ;  and  not 

ri\^^J^^  '*  celebrated. 
tcctur3*tej^!?^'*y*«^'  '^e  ^'ane  of  archi 
tcctural  beauty,  ha.  destroyed  the  grandeur  of 


nnder  two  gilt  Mosaic  Canopies, 
each  supported  by  ax  Colnnsfts'. 
The  Chiesa  del  Angdo- CusM 
merits  notice;  and  the  ChiemAi 
S.  Simone,  likewise  called  La  Mar- 
torana,  is  an  interesting  specime;: 
of  the  combination  of  Grreek,  An- 
bic,  and  Norman  aitshitecture.  Thb 
Church  (rich  in  marbles)  contains, 
on  one  side  of  its  splendid  Hi^'l 
altar,  a  solid  verde  antique  Table. 
The  Nuns'  Grating,  near  ihe 
Altar,  are  silver.  The  s^pacious 
Chiesa  di  S,  Giuseppe  is  remark- 
able for  it^  immense  marble  Co- 
lumns, supposed  to  be  antique. 
The  Chiesa  delt  Olivella  alwunds 
with  costly  decorations,  and  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  S.  Ignatius,  at- 
tributed to  Caravaggio ;  though 
more  probably  the  work  of  Filippo 
Paladino-  S«.7Vto  exhibits  a  fins 
Picture  of  the  Deposition  from  tk 
Cross,  attributed  to  Vincenzo  Ane- 
mole ;  it  is  an  imitation  of  Ba- 
phaers  celebrated  Painting  on  this 
subject.  The  Picture  of  the  Mag- 
dalene* was  done  by  MonreaJese*. 
The  Palazzo  Reale,  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  Fortress,  and  tlie  Re- 
sidence of  Ruggierowhen  Monarch 
of  Sicily,  has,  since  that  period, 
been  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. The  Court  of  this  Edi£ce 
is  furnished  with  three  fiers  of 
Corridors,  some  of  them  double ; 
and  by  their  connexion  with  stair- 
cases, they  present  a  singular  view 
of  arcliesi  and  columns ;  appro- 
priate, however,  to  a  warm  climate. 
The  Chapel  Royal  (on  the  secoDd 
floor)  was  begun  by  Riiggiero,  in 
1129,  and  finished  thirteen  years 
after.  It  is  a  chaste  Building  of  the 
Greco 'Araba-Normanna  School. 
The  Royal  Apartments  are  embel- 
lished with  excellent  Tapestry,  re- 

the  interior  of  the  Duomo. 

♦  4"'?  i"  ^t?**^?"^^,*?®^  "  *  ^oly  Family,  at- 
tnbu ted  to  Raphael.  ' 

and  born  at  Monreale,  in   1608,-  studied  «t 
Kome,  and  was  a  painter  of  dlstineoished 

ment.  * 
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presenting  the  Exploits  of  Don 
Quixote:  and  the  view  from  the 
Terraces  is  enchanting.  The  Bronze 
Rams^  transported  by  Charles  III, 
&om  Syracuse  to  Palermo,  merit 
notice:  they  aj«e  about  five  feet 
long,  three  feet  high,  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and  very  beautiful  *». 
Tfie  Palazzo  Butera  consists  of 
magnificent,  splendidly  ftimished, 
and  comfortable  Apartments,  with 
a  delightful  Promenade  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  an  awning 
for  Summer,  situated  above  the  se- 
cond Marina.  The  Torre  della 
Cuba,  in  a  Garden,  near  Palermo, 

.  is  a  ctuious  Saracenic  rectangular 
Edifice,  with  two  doorways  having 
pointed  Arches :  its  Roof  is  a  semi- 
circular Dome ;  and  its  upper 
edgings  exhibit  Arabic  Characters : 
if  the  blind  Windows  were  ever 
open,  (which,  according  to  appear- 
ance, they  were  not,)  this  edifice 
must  have  been  peculiarly  light 

•  and  elegant;  at  aU  events,  how- 
ever, the  architect  who  erected  it 
was  well  aware  of  the  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  light  and  lofty 
arches.  On  the  outside  of  the 
Porta-nuova,  but  near  the  City, 
is  the  Torre  della  Ziza,  another 
Saracenic  Structure,  which,  though 
inj  ured  by  earthquakes,  still  retains 
a  Fountain,  a  Portico,  Columns, 
and  Mosaics,  belonging  to  the  ori- 
ginal Edifice.  The  Villa  Butera, 
called  Villa  -  Wilding,  abounds 
with  luxuries.  Here  are  Public 
Gardens  laid  out  in  the  English 
manner ;  and,  amidst  a  great  va- 
riety of  exotics,  fiowering  in  the 
Xa  air,  are  most  of  those  plants 
eh  require  hot-houses  in  Eng- 
land.     Here,    likewise,    collected 

(o)  The  entrance  to  the  Senate  House  dis- 
plays several  Latin  Inscriptions  of  the  time 
when  Sicily  was  ^verned  by  the  Romans :  and 
in  the  Cortile  di  Spedale,  once  maenilicent, 
bat  now  a  neglected  building,  is  the  i  ragiuent 
of  a  very  animated  Fresco,  by  Monrealese ; 
and  an  old  Picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse. 

(p)  This  Villa  cannot  be  seen  without  an 
order.  One  room  below  stairs,  near  the  Bath, 
contains  English  Prints— on  the  first  floor  is 
a  circular  Pinner-Table,  so  arranged  that  Ui« 


from  various  countries,  is  a  Me* 
nagerie  of  Birds,  and  among  them 
the  Egyptian  Ibis. 

The  Royal  Chinese  Villa,  cajled 
Im  Favorita,  is  embellished  with 
pretty  Drives,  about  four  miles  in 
extent  ^,  The  Road  from  Palermo 
to  Monreale,  a  distance  of  near 
four  miles,  is  excellent.  This 
archiepiscopod  Tovm,  originally  a 
Saracenic  Hamlet,  was  enlarged 
by  William  II,  siimamed  **  The 
Good,"  who,  in  1177,  erected  its 
Cathedral;  which  Edifice,,  not 
long  ago,  suffered  considerably 
from  fire;  and  is  now  repairing 
at  a  very  large  expense,  that  it 
may  correspond  with  the  rest  of 
the  Structure :  which  displays 
costly  Gates  of  bronze;  ancient - 
Columns  of  granite  with  elegant 
Capitals  ;  Columns  of  porphyry ; 
a  beautiful  Pedestal,'1)elonging  to 
a  bronze  *  Statue  of  S*.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Tomb  of  William 
I  (the  Pedestal  and  the  Tomb 
are  porphyry) ;  the  Tomb  of  Wil- 
liam II ;  and,  in  the  Choir,  superb 
Mosaics. 

On  the  Staircase  of  the  annexed 
Monastero  dei  Canonici  Benedet^ 
tini  is  a  celebrated  Painting,  by 
Monrealese ;  which  represents 
William  the  Good  blessed  by  S. 
Benedict.  Monreale  stands  on  an 
elevated  spot,  commanding  a  lovely 
view :  and  higher  still,  on  the  right, 
is  another  Benedictine  Convent, 
the  Monastero  di  S,  Martino;  su- 
pereminent  in  beauty  of  situation,  * 
riches,  and  splendour,  appropriated 
to  Noblemen  only,  and  more  like  a 
royal  residence  than  a  religious  re- 
tirement •*.  In  the  superb  Hall  of 
entrance  is  a  picture  of  S.  Martino. 

dishes  are  raised  from  below — on  the  same 
floor,  in  the  large  room,  is  a  Table  of  Petritied 
Wood,  said  to  hnve  been  brought  from  Pom- 
peii; the  outside'  edges  resemble  agate; 
and  in  the  adjoining  bed-room  are  two  more 
Tables  of  Petrified  Wood.  The  floor  over  the 
•dining-room  contains  bed-rooms — still  higher 
are  the  State  Apartments;  and  above  them 
u  a  Prospect-room,  which  exhibits  magnifi- 
cent views. 

(y)  On   the  way  to  the  Monastero  di  S. 
Martino  is  a  Castlei  built  by  the  Normans. 
2  B 
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onHantbBtkf  gWing  hb  mantk 
to  an  indigeEit  man.  The  Rails  of 
the  Staircase  are  alabaster  and  Si* 
ailian  marUe;  the  Corridors  are 
f]Mici<Hi8 ;  .and  the  RefectiMy  con- 
tains a  fine  Fresco  by  Monrealese, 
for  which  he  received  two  hxmdred 
and  ten  ducats.  This  Convent 
likewise  possesses  other  good 
Paintinffs,  namely,  the  Annuncia^ 
tion  by  Monrealese ;  the  Daught^ 
of  Herodias,  attributed  to  Guer-» 
eino;  a  Ho^  Family^  by  Titian; 
and  S..  J<^m  preaching  in  the  De^ 
•ert.  by  Paladino.  Tlie  Church  is 
handsome,  its  Organ  celebrated; 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  splen-* 
dour  of  the  Sacerdotal  Vestments 
in  the  Sacristy.  The  Library  con- 
tains a  Chinese  Manuscript  Dic- 
tionary; some  l)eautifiil  Manu- 
script Bibles  j  and  ar  Copy  of  Lu- 
ther's Works,  with  Notes,  and  Re- 
visions, said  to  be  his  own.  The 
Museum,  though  not  large,  is  va- 
luable ;  and  comprises  a  Collection 
of  ancient  Sicilian  Vases  and  Me- 
dals ;  a  beautifhl  ancient  Glass 
Cup ;  a  Head  of  Friendship,  sup^ 
posed  to  be  Grecian  sculpture,  and 
bearing  a  Greek  Inscription ;  to- 
gether with  a  ^at  variety  of  Sici- 
fian  Marbles,  Jasper,  and  A^es'. 
There  is  a  Carriage-road,  m  ex<^ 
tent  about  eight  miles,  hilly  and 
not  good,  the  whole  way  from  Pa- 
lermo to  this  Convent.  Returning 
hence.  Travellers  may  usually  ob- 
.  tain  permission  to  go  througn  th^ 
Bocca  di  Fako^^  Royal  Drive. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini, 
about  one  mile  distant  from  Pa- 
krmo«  attracts  the  notice  of  Tia- 
vellers,  because  the  defunct  Bre- 
•thren  are  dried,  dressed,  andplaced 
upright  in  niches,  belonging  to  the 
Catacombs  under  the  conventual 
Church,  that  their  friends  may  visit 
and  pray  by  them,  annually,  on 
the  second  of  November.  On  the. 
floor  are  wooden  coffins  enclosing 

(r)  Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  this 
OonTent. 
<«)  TlMM  bediM  •!•  4n«d,  Md  {WMerrid, 


the  remains  of  persons  who  were 
not  in  Holy  Orders  •.    These  Ca- 
tacombs contain  Vaults,  secured 
by  iron  doors,  where  the  bodies  of 
deceased  Monlu  are  deposited  for 
half  a  year :  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod they  join  the  assembly  of  Mum- 
mies.   Monte-Peileigrino  is  famed 
for  having  been  the  Retreat  of  the 
amiable    Niece    of.  William  the 
Good,  Saint  Rosalia^  who,  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  with- 
drew from  the  world,  and  devoted 
herself  to  reh^us  observances.  It 
rises  perpenmcularly  at  the  dis- 
tant of  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Palermo,  to  the  heisht  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-mree  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Travellers 
usually  ascend  this  Mountain  on 
donkeys  by  a  path  called  La  Scak\ 
to  the  Church  of  Saint  Rosalia; 
in  which  Priests  celebrate  Mass 
daily,    and  receive    the   offerings 
made  by  Pilgrims,    This  Church 
leads  to  a  Cmpd,  constructed  in  a 
Grotto  covered  with  Stalactites; 
and  where,  according  to  tradition, 
the   Saint    secluded  herself,  and 
ended  her  days.    Her  Statue,  well 
executed  in  white  marble,  lies  un- 
der the  Altar  of  the  Chapel;  and 
represents  a  young  and  lovely  per* 
son  praying  fervently ;  a  Book,  a 
Skull,  and  a  Crucifix  are  placed 
at  her  side :  but  the  Statue  loses 
its  effect,  bjr  being  covered  with  a 
robe  of  solid   gold    enriched  by 
precious  stones.     The  Grotto  ij 
capacious  and  sombre.     Beyond 
this  spot  stands  a  pretty  Buildingj 
the  roof  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  a  Statue  of  Saint  Rosalia;  and 
here  parties  frequently  come  from 
Palermo  to  dine,  and    enjoy  «» 
view ;  which  comprehends  IJstica, 
(twenty  leagues  distant),  Alicudi, 
and  Felicudi,  (the  most  western  of 
the  iEolides,)   together  with  the 
Valley  of  La  Favorita,  profiiselr 
rich,    and   highly   cultivated.    A 

like  those  of  the  Monkg.  .  ^. 

(i)  There  u,  however,  a  Q%xn»t^Tm  » 
tin  iBotof  MoataJWlecnBaw 
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'estival  in  honour  of -Saint  Rosalia 
i  held  annually,  by  the  Palenni- 
tns,  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
ontinues  several  days ;  during 
^hich  period  Palermo  is  splendidly 
luminat^  every  night,  and  a  brit 
ant  display  or  Fireworks  exhi- 
ited.  This  Festival  commences 
rith  a  pompous  general  procession 
f  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
nd  other  Clergy,  the  State-Offi- 
ers,  the  Military,  and  other  Inha- 
itants,  who  conduct  through  the 
treets  a  Triumphal  Car,  preceded 
»y  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  A 
*latform,  about  three-quarters  the 
leight  of  the  Machine,  contains  a 
lumerous  Band  of  Musicians,  who, 
tt  intervals,  execute,  in  honour  of 
he  Saint,  vocal  and  instrumental 
nusic.  The  length  of  the  Machine 
s  seventy  feet,  the  breadtii  thirty, 
ind  the  'height  above  eighty :  it 
:erminates  in  a  Dome,  resting  on  six 
Corinthian  Columns,  ornamented 
mih  Figures  of  Saints  and  Angels  t 
und,  elevated  on  the  summit  of  this 
Dome,  stands  a  Semi-colossal  silver 
Statue  of  Saint  Rosalia.  Orange'- 
plants,  Vases  filled  with  Flowers, 
and  artificial  Trees  of  Coral,  gar* 
nish  the  Machine.  But  the  most 
splendid  part  of  the  Festival  is  the 
lUuminatioil  with  which  it  con- 
cludes ;  and  which  takes  place  in 
the  Duorao ;  .where  twenty  thou- 
sand wax  lights,  multiplied  by  mir- 
rors innumerable,  are  tastefully  dis- 
posed, in  upward  of  five  hundred 
lustres.  Placed  on  an  eminence, 
near  the  other  end  of  the  Concha 
ctoroy  as  Palermo  is  poetically  call- 
ed, stands  the  Monastero  di  Santa 
Maria  di  Gem,  which  should  be 
visited  hy  Travellers,  because  it 
commanas  a  particularly  fine  view 
of  Palermo  *.  The  Rocks  close  to 
the  Convent  are  very  beautiful; 

(tt)  Ladies  are  not  admitted  into  this  Ck>it- 
Tcnt. 

(«)  Near  the-  path  which  leads  to  the  Con- 
vent is  an  ancient  square  Sepulchral  Chamber, 
delved  ia  a  rock,  and  containing  a  Well  at 
one  end. 

<«)  Is  this  vieiaity  oi  an  emiaoice,  mm 


and  in  this  vicinity  are  Rums  of 
an  Aqueduct.  A  Carriaee-road 
leads  to  the  Convent*.  A  Car- 
riage-road likew\^e  leads  to  a  Vil- 
lage about  ten  miles  distant  fi^om 
PaJermo,  and  called  La  Bagaria; 
where  a  Sicilian  Nobleman,  rrince 
Falagonia,  built  a  whimsical  Pa- 
htzzo ;  and  s<}uanderied  a  large 
property  in  havmg  all  the  most  hi- 
deous combinations  of  beings,  real 
or  imaginary,  represented  by  thfe 
best  sculptors  he  could  engage  tt 
work  for  him :  and  a  few  scattered 
Monsters,  on  the  approach  to  6ie 
Palazzo,  together  with  one  ^em* 
circular  Court  still  remaininig; 
shew  how  successfully  he  gratified 
his  eccentric  taste.  The  interior 
of  the  Mansion  contains  one  Room 
(now  goin^  fast  to  decay)  with  a 
Lookin^-^ass,  Ceiling,  and  Walls 
inlaid  with  Porcelain  and  Coloured 
Glass ;  the  effect  of  which,  when 
lighted  up,  must  have  been  splen- 
did: and  another  Room  with  a  • 
Looking-glass  Ceiling,  a  beautifiii 
Floor,  and  Walls  completely  co- 
vered by  Marble,  and  Paintings  te 
imitate  marble,  so  well  execute^* 
and  skilfully  overspread  with  Glass^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  de- 
ception. This  Room  contain^ 
China,  an  elegant  Table,'  and  other 
costly  furniture,  in  good  condition. 
Prince  Butera  has  a  Villa  at  La 
Bagaria,  remarkable  only  for  a 
^mall  Casino  in  its  Garden,  repre- 
senting a  Convent,  and  containing 
the  Story  of  Adelaide  and  Com(^ 
gio,  superbly  executed  in  Wax- 
Work*.  The  fine  Bassi-rilievi, 
brotight  from  selinimtium  to  Pa* 
lermOy  should  be  enquired  forty 
Travellers,  as  Antiquities  which 
particularly  merit  notice  *. 

•Rie  Opera  at  Palermo  is,  gene- 
rally speiudng,  good;  but  the  Xhea^ 

called  Monte-Catalfano,   stood   the   ancleidi 
Solus. 

QO  •Among  these  Bassi-tilievi  is  the  hewl 
of  Meduiia,  represented  as  being  coTered  witk 
hair,  instead- of  serpents:  at  seems,  therria««^ 
that  the  latter  was,  compaiatiyely  gpf  akinj|, » 
modern  inyention. 

2  B  2 
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tre  cannot  vie  with  that  of  S.  Carlo 
at  Na^es^. 

The  Palennitans  are  lively,  acute, 
intelligent,  and  particularly  civil 
.  and  obliging  to  British  Travellers. 
Music  and  poetry  appeal*  to  be  the 
feyourite  studies  of  the  upper  rank 
of  persons;  and  several  Paler- 
mitans,  are  versed  in  the  Arabic 
and  ancient  Greek  languages. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make 
the  Tour  of  .the  Island,  usually,  set 
put  on  the  Carriage- road,  wnich 
extends  some  way ;  ordering  their 
Mules,  or  Lettigo,  (a  Utter,)  to  be 
in  waiting  at  its  termination. 

The  Carriage-roadpasses  through 
Monreale  to  Alcamo,  thirty- one 
miles  distant  from  Palermo,  and 
furnished,  at  the  present  moment 
(1827),  with  an  Hotel  kept  by  an 
Abate ;  which,  though  small,  pos- 
sesses the  comfort  of  cleanliness. 
T^e  olive-trees,  seen  from  this  road, 
are  remarkably  large ;  the  country 
between  Monreale  and  Alcamo  is 
beautiful ;  and  the  Butterflies  here, 
and  .in  all  parts  of  Sicily,  are  su- 
perb. .  The  Town  of*  Alcamo 
abounds  with  Churches  and  Re- 
ligious Establishments;  and  the 
ndghbom*ing  Mountain  produces 
superb  yellow  Marble*.  After 
^Sleeping  at  Alcamo,  Travellers  usu- 
ally proceed,  through  a  dreary 
country,  to  the  ancient  -^gesta, 
and  thence  to  Trapani,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  The  Temple  of 
JEgesta,  and  the  Site  of  the  Town, 
are  nine  miles  from  Alcamo. 

JSffe$ta,  or,  as  it  was  likewise 
called,  Selesta,  founded  by  ^ges- 
tus,  a  Siculian,  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war,  owed  its  destruction 

(y)  Gloves  and  stockings  fabricated  with 
tine  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marina,  which  is  found 
in  large  quantities  at  Tarento,  may  frequently 
be  parcbased  at  Palermo ;  and  are  well  cal- 
ealated  for  Travellers  who  mean  to  ascend 
to  the  sammit  of  £tna ;  being  so  peculiarly 
warm  that  medical  men  recommend  them,  as 
a  cure  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs. 

C«)  Sereral  Travellers  have  taken  the 
Abate,  who  keeps  the  Hotel  at  AlcaAo,  as 
their  Guide  to  the  Sulphureous  Hot  Sprinjrs. 
»ndRuinsof^|rerfta.  *-      e  » 

(a)  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  at  th© 


to  the  Potter  s  son,  Agathocles, 
who  subjugated  the  whole  island* : 
and  about  an  hundred  paces  from 
the  Site  of  this  Town,  marked  by  a. 
few  scattered  masses  of  ruins  co- 
vered with  herbs,  is  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest,  an  ancient  quadri- 
lateral Grecian  Doric  Edifice,  sim- 
ple, grand,  and  almost  entire,  stand- 
mg,  solitary,  on  an  isolated  circular 
hill,  in  a  bold  but  desolate  counfiy. 
Gigantic  Steps,  three  in  nombei-, 
lead  up  to  the  Platform  on  j^hich 
rests  this  Temple,  (as  antiquaries 
suppose  it  to  have  been,)  and  each 
of  the  three  first  Steps  is  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  widtli.  The  Edifice 
has  two  Fronts,  both  terminated  by 
a  Pediment.  Six  Columns,  with- 
out bases,  and  placed  a  few  inches 
within  the  verge  of  the  Platform, 
adorn  each  Front ;  each  side  pre- 
sents twelve  Columns;  maJdng 
thirty-six  in  all.  The  exterior  of 
the  Temple  seems  to  have  bidden 
defiance  to  time,  one  Colunm  ex- 
cepted ;  which,  being  damaged,  was 
restored  (though  unskilfully)  in 
1781.  The  length  of  the  Temple  is 
an  hundred  and  eighty-two  Pans 
feet,  taken  fi-om  the  centre  of  the 
angular  Columns ;  and  the  breadth 
sixty-eight  feet.  The  Columns, 
composed  of  stone,  smooth,  but 
neither  stuccoed  nor  fluted,  are 
about  six*  feet  in  diameter,  ana 
thirty  feet  high ;  tlie  intercolum- 
niations  being  unequal;  the  Capi- 
tals measure  three  feet  four  inches 
in  height.  The  construction  of  the 
Fabric  is  such,  that,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  a  Temple,  the  high-altar 
must  have  fronted  the  east ;  but  no 
vestiges  remain  of  a  Cella^  When 

close  of  the  tliird  Punic  War,  is  said  to  hare 
restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distn"  ^ 
Segesfa  a  famoas  bronze  Stetue  o' j^**"  j' 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  p^J^o^^J^^'Z. 
which  Cicero  saw,  daring  his  Sicilian ««»»" 

*  (6)  Judging  from  the  desenpt**?  ^'!.'?-S 
Vitruvius  of  Greek  Temples,  w<l.?'?S 
there  being  no  remains  of  a  CeUa.  ^'''Vimoki 
was  more  probably  a  Basilica,  than  y^^'J^j 
though  its  elevated  position  besp«»'^'  J  --,1 
latter  kind  of  building;  because  the  »ac»w 
Greeks,  (as  already  memiwed.)  m^ress^ 
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this  Edifice  was  built  is  unknown ; 
and  to  which  of  the  heathen  divi- 
nities it  was  consecrated,  seems 
uncertain.  'It  in  some  measure 
resembles  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
at  Paestum;  dnd  has  much  the 
advantage  of  that  Temple,  in  point 
of  situation ;  but  in  nothing  else. 
On  the  side  of  a  neighbouring 
Eminence  are  Ruins  of  a  Theatre^ 
the  external  Wall  of  which  is  com- 
posed* of  large  Masses  of  stone; 
and  rests  against  the  approximate 
Rock.  The  form  of  the  Theatre 
may  be  completely  traced ;  but  no 
yestiges  remain  of  its  Scena ;  and 
its  Seats  are  ne^ly  destroyed.  It 
stands  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Castle ;'yih\c\i  commands  a  line  , 
view  of  MonS'EryXy  where  the 
presumptuous  Challenger  of  Her- 
cules was  buried*'.  Two  miles 
distant  from  the  ancient  ^^esta 
are  Sulphureous  Hot  Sprtr^s, 
called  Acque  Segestane ;  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  gushed 
from  the  eai-th  by  order  of  the 
Wood  Nymphs,  to  refresh  Her- 
cules after  the  fatigues  of  his  voy- 
age to  Sicania.  On  the  road  to 
Trapani,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  that  Town,  is^  Church  with 
a-  Norman  door,  and  containing 
the  famous  Madonna  of  Trapani, 
covered  with  splendid  jeWels.  This 
Town,  in  shape  like  a  Scythe, 
(whence  its  original  name,  Dre- 
panum)  ^  •  stands  on  an  isthmus, 
near  the  side  of  Mount  Eryx ;  pos- 
sesses a  safe  Harbour,  (mentioned 
by  Virgil,)  and  is  famed  for  having 

with  an  idea  that  when  the  deities  of  Olvmpus 
yiBited  their  earthly  temples  they  might  find 
It  more  convenient  to  alight  on  an  eminence 
than  in  a  plain,  always  placed  these  sacred 
Wtructures  in  as  lofty  a  situation  as  possible, 
^he  dimensions  of  the  Edifice  in  question,  in 
Paris  feet,  are  taken  from  Ferrara'a  account 
?f  the  Antiquities  of  Sicily :  its  dimensions, 
V  ^°?1**^  feet,  are  computed  to  be  as  follows. 
tfXterior  length,  two  hundred  feet — ^breadth, 
e»ghty.eight  feet  four  inches— diameter  of  the 
columns,  sijrfeet  eight  inches — intercolumni- 
ationa,  about  the  same.  This  Editice,  supposed. 
Jo  be  mQre  modem  than  the  other  Grecian 
i'oric  Temples  of  Sicily,  is  less  excellent 
With  respect  to  architecture. 
{c)  Kryz,  relying  on  bis   great  personal 


been  the  place  where  Anchises 
died,  and  where  iEneas  celebrated 
funeral  games  in  his  father's  ho-" 
nour.  PVom  the  Port  may  be  seen 
the  Rock  described  by  Virg^,' 
Mn,  III.  V.  Trapani  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  enriched  by  Coral 
and  Thunny  Fisheries!  Ivory, 
Coral,  Concns  and  Alabaster,  are 
manufactured  in  the  town;  but 
|he  Incisori  here  cannot  vie  with 
those  at  Rome.  The  Hotef  at 
Trapani  is  a  bad  one.  In  this  Town 
the  Carriage-road  terminates.  After 
sleeping  at  Trapani,  Travellers  fre- 
quently make  an  excursion  to  th^ 
summit  of  Eryx,  the  highest 
Mountain  of  Sicily,  iEtna  excepted. 
The  asfcent  is  easy,  though  tedious, 
and  exhibits  beautiful  scenery. 
Fragments  of  granite  Columns,  and 
a  Fountain,  are  called  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Venus,' 
which  once  embellished  this  spot : 
but  of  the  Tomb  of  Anchises  there' 
are  no  vestiges.  Travellers  who 
ascend  Eryx,  usually  finish  their 
days' journey  at  Marsala;  eighteen 
miles  from  Trapani ;  *  the  mule- 
track,  between  which  Towns,  lies 
within  view  of  the  sea^  MsirsalaC 
was  erected  by  the  Saracens,  on  the 
Promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  and  oil 
the  site  of  an  ancient  City,  likewise 
called  Lilybceum,  and  a  peculiarly 
strong  place;  which,  during  the 
wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  stood  a  ten  years' 
siege.  Diodorus  gives  it  the  appel- 
lation of  "  impregnable :"  its  Har- 
bour, which  the  Romans   vainly 

strength,  challenged  all  Strangers  to  contend 
with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus.  Her- 
cules accepted  the  challenge,  and  Eryx  feU. 
Eryx  erected  a  Temple  to  Venus  on  this 
Mountain,  which  bears  his  name ;  and  where, 
we  are  told,  was  the  Tomb  of  Anchises. 

(c)  Travellers,  who  do  not  ascend  Mount 
Eryx,  usually  proceed  from  Trapani,  through 
Marsala  and  Mazzara,  to  Castel-Vetrano ;  a 
distance  of  thirty-eight  miles. 

(/)  This  mule-track,  though  not  good,  is 
interesting;  because  it  displays  a  view  of  three 
Islands,  called  Ara,  by  Virgil;  on  one  of 
which  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have  been  ship- 
wrecked; and  upon  these  Rocks  JEneas  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fleet. 
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endeaTOvred  to  destroy,  is  men* 
tioned  aa  having  been  capacious 
and  excellent' ;  and  its  vicinity  to 
the  African   coast  rendered  it  a 

SlMce  of  great  consequence.  N  ear 
[lis  Port  the  Romans  were  defeat- 
ed, B.C.  349,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
under  Adherbal ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, under  Hanno,  lost,  near 
this  P(»rt,  a  battle  which  terminated 
the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  242  ^ 
ThS  principal  Church  at  Marsala^ 
the  Cofwento  de'  P,  P.  Carmelitani, 
and  the  Campanile,  merit  notice. 
The  Town  is  clean-:  and  contains 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 
After  sleeping  here.  Travellers 
usually  proceed  through  Mazzara 
to  the  Stone  Quarry  south  of,Cam- 
po-belle;  and  thence  to  dastel^ 
Vetrano;  a  distance  of  twenty* 
e^t  miles.  The  mule-track  to 
Hfiozara  crosses  a  dreaiy  heath; 
but  the  Town  is  environed  by  a 
fhiitftd  country,  and  contains,  in  its 
Cathedral,  three  Sarcophagi,  one 
of  which  displays  good  sculpture. 
The  Walls  of  Mazzara  are  fortified 
with  brick  Towers,  twelve  feet 
square,  and  placed  about  sixty  feet 
fix>m  each  other.  The  nde  to  the 
Stone  Quarry,  near  Campo-Bello, 
is  dreary ;  but  the  Quarry  excites 
a  peculiar  interest;  because  the 
stone  of  whidi  it  is  composed, 
whether  destined  for  shafts  of  pil- 
lars, or  other  purposes,  was  hewn 
out  of  this  Quarry  in  shape  and 
size  precisely  such  as  the  builder 
required ;  instead  of  being  cut  into 
large  shapeless  blocks,  and  fashion- 
ed afterwards,  according  to  modem 
wasteful  practice.  The  Quany  lies 
east  and  west:  its  unworked  part 
appears  to  be  about  forty  feet  hij^h ; 
and  in  some  places  the  two  sides 
remain,  from  between  which  the 
stone  has  been  taken ;  leaving  a 
kind  of  street.  One  shaft  of  a  pil- 
lar stands  by  itself,  witii  the  lower 

{jg^  Ch&rlra  V.  dettroyed  it. 

(A)  It  is  reported  that  the  violent  raias  of 
Oetober,  ISSS.  by  waafaisg  R«ray  the  soil  on  the 
JI«M,h  of  Capo  Boeo,  where  the  Harboor 
of  Lilybaam  waa  citaa«wl,  Uti  laid  open 


end  still  joined  to  the  nataml  bed  of 
stone ;  its  diameter  is  ten  feet:  se. 
vera!  blocks  for  columns,  of  the 
same  diameter,  lie  scattered  here 
and  there  ;  and'  aipong  a  large 
number  is  one  piece  of  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  resting  on  its  side. 
That  part  of  the  Q  uarry  where  the 
finished  columns,  &c.  were  worked 
out  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
contains  two  Shafts,  quite  perfect, 
often  feet  in  diaAieter;  and  their 
component  parts  appear  to  have 
been  shaped  by  a  circular  groove, 
three  feet  wide,  ten  feet  deep,  and 
just  laige  enough  for  a  man  to  work 
in  it.  The  oecoiiomy,  both  with 
respect  to  room  and  stone,  in  this 
Quarry,  is  curious ;  'and asTio  other 
"  ancient  quarry  has  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  the  stone 
this  Quarry  produces  is  similar  to 
that  of  which  Selinuntium  and  its 
Temples  were  built,  and  as  the 
dimaisions  of  the  columns,  found 
here,  correspond  with  those  which 
ornament  the  Temples,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  materials  of  which 
the  Town  and  Temples  were  com- 
posed came  from  this  Quarry,  ai- 
thou^  between  it  and  Selinuntium 
runs  an  unfordable  river.  N^ 
Castd-Vetrano  the  scenery  im- 
proves ;  and  the  Hotel  there  is 
dean  and  'tolerably  good.  After 
sleeping  at  Castel-Vebrano,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed  to  Sdinunto 
and  Sdacca;  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  , 

The  ride  to  Sdinuntium,  through 
lanes  bordered  with  white  roses, 
and  a  path  shaded  with  ilexes  as 
it  approacfies  the  sea,  is  lovely; 
and  the  first  view  of  the  three 
largest  Temples  is  .most  striking; 
in  consequence  of  the  colossal 
mass  of  ruins  they  exhibit.  Sell- 
nuns,  or  Selinuntium,  bo  caUea 
fix)m  the  Greek  word,  ftxn^f,  V^' 
ley,  which  herb  grew  thope  in  prO" 

Temains  of  ancient  Walls  compoM^  f  ^. 
stone  stuccoed,  Bases  t^nd  Capitals  p^^^"*  a* 
a  Mosaic  Pavement  sixteen  palmi  1b  I^f* 
Floors  of  white  marble,  &c  &c. 
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fusion,  VTM  founded,  A.U.C.  127; 
by  a  Colony  from  Hybla-Megara, 
on  Two  Hills,  sloping  down  gra- 
dually toward  the  sea,  between  the 
rivers   Hypsa  and  SeJinus*.     The 
Hill  furthest  from  the  sea  displays 
stupendous  Kuins  of  the  aforesaid 
Grecian  Doric  Temples,  denomi- 
nated by,  the  Sicilians,  Pileri  dei 
Giganti.    Th  at  toward  the  east  has 
only  one  of  its  Columns  standing ; 
and  this  one  is  without  a  capitsd ; 
the  whole  edifice  being  thrown  down, 
scattered,  and  disjointed;  though 
but  few  things  are  broken.    All  the 
Columns  6f  these  three  Temples 
have    fallen  outward;  and  appa- 
rently an  earthquake,  which  came 
from  east  to  west,  laid  them,  and 
every  sacred  edifice  at  Selinuntium, 
prostrate.    The  Temple  in  question 
seems  to  have  stood  upon  a  Plat- 
form, encompassed  by  Steps  about 
two  English  feet  in  depth,  and  to 
have  been  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  English  feet  in  length, 
and  near  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  in  breadth.      The  exterior 
angular  Columns  were  channelled, 
and    those   which    supported   the 
Portico  plain :  the  Cella  was  en- 
closed by    small    Columns  :    the 
Capitals   which  lie  uppermost  in 
this    stupendous   pile  of  gigantic 
Ruins  are  eleganfly  curved;  and 
the    quadrilateral  pieces  of  stone 
have  two,  four,  or  six,  semi-elHp- 
tical  grooves,  to  receive  the  topes 
for  their  elevation .    One  solid  mass 
of  stone,  which    seems  to    have 
formed  part  of  an  Architrave,  is 
near  forty  feet  long,  seven  broad 
and  three  deep ;  and  one  or  two  of 
the  Columns  (so  situated  that  they 
can  be  measured)  are  twelve  feet  in 
diameter ;  others  ten  feet  ten  inches . 
About    thirty  paces    from    these 
Ruins  are  remains  ofaTenmle,  every 
part  of  which  lies  prosfrate,  ex- 
cept one  tottering  Pilaster.    This 
Edifice  is  computed  to  have  been 


about  two  hunA«d  Engttsh  feet  ia 
length,  and  about  eighty  in  breath ; 
and  its  Portico  was  suppbrted  by- 
thirty-six  fluted  Columns,  each  be- 
ing one  solid  piece  of  stone.  .  To- 
ward the  west  are  ruins  of  a  third 
Temple,  about  two  hundred  and. 
forty-two  English  feet  in  length, 
and  about  seventy-seven  and  a  nalif 
in  breadth:  its  Columns  wereiluted: 
and  the  only  part  now  standing  or 
this  Edifice  is  one  square  Pilaster, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  CeDa, 
The  Steps  of  the  east  Front  are 
visible.  Not  far  removed  from  one 
of  the  angles  of  these  prostrate 
Temples,  hes  the  Capital  of  a  Co-s 
lumn,  simple  like  the  capitals  at 
Paestum,  and  fourteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter :  and  several  Capitals  which 
present  themselves  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  largest  Tempde,  appear 
to  be  of  a  similar  size,  lliese  stu- 
pendous Edifices  stood  equidistant 
from  each  other,  commanding  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
sea:  and  the  superb  Bassi-rilievi 
from  Sdmuntium,  already  men- 
tioned as  being  now  at  Palermo, 
were  discovered  by  two  English 
Artists,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
central  Temple.  Three  quarters  of 
a  mile  distant,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  nearest  to  the  Beach,  are  Ruins 
supposed  to  have  been  Magazines 
belonging  to  the  Port :  and  on  this 
Hill  are  vestiges  qf  the  TotDn,  re- 
mains of  two  Towers,  and  also  of 
three  Temples,  apparently  not 
completed  at  the  penod  when  they 
were  thrown  down.  These  Tem- 
ples stood  within  the  Walls  of  Se-^ 
linuntium.  The  middle  Edifice 
had,  on  each  side,  seventeen  Uo« 
lumns ;  and,  at  each  end,  seven, 
those  at  the  angles  included :  the 
Columns  were  channelled ;  smd 
(according  to  a  Fragment  which 
remains  of  one  of  them)  about 
twenty  feet  long.  The  eastern  en- 
trance  to  the    CeUa,  the   outer 

CO  Called,  by  Virgil, «  PaTmosa  Selinus  ;*'  on  account  of  the  plant,  Palmtta,  with  wMQh  the 

8p«t  abounds. 
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Wall,    snd   part  of  the   interior 
Wall,  may  be  traced.    The  Temple 
furthest  from  the  sea  had,  on  each 
side, 'sixteen  Columns;    and,  at 
each  end,  six,  those  at  the  angles 
inclilded.      Here,    likewise,    the 
Cella  may  be  traced ;  as  may  the 
Steps    which  led  to  the  eastern 
Front  of  the  Edifice.    Contiguous 
to  this  Temple  is  a  TFell,  formed 
of  pottery,  with  pipes  jointed  toge- 
ther, and  notches    in  the  sides. 
This  WeD,  probably  an    ancient 
Reservoir  for  purimng  water,  is 
twenty-three  palmi  deep,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  man  to  descend 
into  it.    The  Steps  leading  to  the 
Portico  of  t/ie  third  Temple  have 
been  excavated,    and    are    much 
worn  away  ^.    Shelter  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a  Farm-house  near"  Se- 
linuntiiun  ;  but  there  is  no  village 
in  this  vicinity  \     The  commence- 
ment of  the  road  to   Sciacca  is 
dull ;  it  crosses  the  Ponte  Belici ", 
a  Bridge  built  with  stones  which 
belonged  to  the  fallen  Temples; 
and  traverses  (near  tiie  sea)  ano- 
ther river>  on  a  bar  thrown  up  at 
its  mouth  ;  thence  passing  over  a 
tedious    heath   to    a  fertile    spot 
embellished  with  beautiflil  broom, 
and  afterwards  descending  to  the 
sea  shore,  in  order  to  cross  ano- 
ther river,  near  Sciacca,  the  ascent 
to  which  Tovm  is  steep,  and  the 
only  Hotel  it  contains  intolerable  ". 
Sciacca,  called  Termee  SelinunticSy ' 
from  its  Baths,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Daedalus,  is  beau- 
tifully situated,  in  a  rich  country 
embellished  with  magnificent  paJm- 

Qt)  Perhaps  it  might  be  in  one  of  these 
Temples  that  the  Matrons  of  Selinuntium  took 
refuge,  when  their  Town  was  stormed,  212 
yearn  after  its  foundation.—Sec  Diodorvs 
SrcuLUs,  Lib.  xiii. 

T^he  Segestines,  B.  C.  410,  having  been 
oppressed  and  attacked  by  the  Selinuntians, 
implored  aid  from  Carthage ;  who  sent  to 
their  assistance  Hannibal,  the  Son  of  Giscon  : 
and  this  general,  B.  C.  409,  captured -Seli- 
nantjum,  and  nearly  destroyed  it. 

(/)  At  Memfrici,  about  seven  miles  from 
belinuntium.  Travellers,  furnished  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  are  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  provided  with  good  beds,  by Don 


trees :  its  inhabitants  are  nume- 
rous ;  though  not  in  utpearauce 
healthy :  their  Manumeture  of 
Pottery  merits  notice;  as  every 
utensil  is  made  in  an  elegant  an- 
tique form.  This  Place  gave  birtli 
to  Agatbocles,  whose  father  was  a 
mam^acturer  of  the  Greeo-Siculi 
Vases.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Town  are  celebrated  Hot  Springs, 
fron>  which  the  water  issues  boil- 
ing :  its  smell  is  offensive ;  and  it 
deposits,  in  the  channel  through 
which  it  passes,  a  white  sulphure- 
ous sediment.  At  the  side  of  the 
Baths,  formed  by  these  Springs, 
is  a  small  open  Well,  containing 
water  reputed  to  perform  miracles 
if  taken  daily :  and  contiguous  are 
remains  of  part  of  the  Baths  sup- 

Sosed  to  have  l>een  constructed  by 
laedalus.  The  Hill  containing 
these  Hot  Springs  is  now  called 
S.  Calogero".  Travellers,  who 
sleep  at  Sciacca,  usually  proceed, 
next  day,  to  San  Patro,  a  solitary 
House  on  the  banks  of  the  Pla- 
tanus  P,  and  thence  to  Siculiam, 
in  all  thirty  miles.  Between  Sci- 
acca and  San  Patro  the  road  tra- 
verses severar  rivers,  on  embank-, 
ments  constructed  to  dam  up 
their  mouths  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  immense  rice-fields :  and 
the  air  in  this  neighbourhood 
must,  consequently,  be  unwho^- 
some  during  warm  weather.  The 
country  is  (&eary,  and  Siculiana  is 
a  wretched  town  with  a  bad  Inn. 

Travellers,  who  sleep  here,  usu- 
ally proceed  next  morning  to  Gir- 
genti,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 

Bastiano  Ravita  ;  who  has,' about  three  miles 
from  Selinuntium,  a  Casino,  which  he  some- 
times lends  to  Trayellers  who  wish  toexi- 
mine  the  Temples  at  leisure.  It  shoaW.  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  the  Marsh  at  oeu- 
nuntium  produces  MaP  aria.  „  .  .^ 

(m)  The  riyer  Belici,  over  which  this  Bnd«» 
is  thrown,  was  anciently  denominft'®^  "' 
Bt/psa.  J 

(«)  Travellers,  if  compelled  to  decp  ^* 
Sciacca,  usually  endeavour  to  obtain  « P"' 
vatc  Lodging.  .  . , 

(o)  The  Rocks,  about  Sciacca,  ar«  thiclsiy 
covered  with  the  l«e  Plane 

Q>)  Anciently  the  Salffcut, 
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miles.  Not  far  beyond  Siculiana 
are  magnificent  Tamarisk-trees, 
-with  stems  one  foot  in  diameter : 
on  approaching  Girgenti  the  road  is 
"bordered  by  superb  aloes  ;  and  the 
first  view  of  the  Town  crowning  a 
Hill  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  most  beautiful. 
The  Porto  Nuovo,  or  Mole,  four 
xniles  to  the  south  of  Girgenti, 
presents  a  busy  scene :  here  are 
immense  quantities  of  sulphur- 
cake  \  with  other  articles  for  ex- 
portation, lining  the  shore ;  ships 
taking  in  their  respective  cargoes ; 
and  boats  loading  with  com,  by 
porters  who  wade  more  than  knee 
deep  through  the  water  carrying 
their  burden  in  sacks  on  their 
heads  and  shoulders.  Hie  mo- 
dem Mole  of  Girgenti  m^  indeed 
be  called  an  Emporium  for  com, 
the  staple  commodity  of  Sicily: 
and  in  this  neighbourhood  are  a 
considerable  number  of  deep  Pits, 
made  in  the  dryest  of  the  indige- 
nous rocks,  and  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  %^  with  the  small  end  up- 
ward :  an  opening  is  left  for  the 
admission  of  the  com;  which, 
when  perfectly  free  from  damp,  is 
thrown  into  the  Pit,  and  excluded 
^om  air,  by  the  immediate  and 
secure  stoppage  of  the  aperture. 
The  com,  tnus  preserved,  keeps 
good  for  several  years:  it  is 
thrashed  in  Sicily,  as  in  Calabria, 
by  means  of  the  hoofs  of  oxen. 

The  Hotel  at  Girgenti  (served 
by  the  Bishop's  Cook)  is  tolerably 
comfortable;  and  Sig.  Politi,  an 
Artist  who  keeps  for  sale  a  collec- 
tion of  GrecO'Sicult  Vases,  found 
in  the  Tombs  at  Agrigentum,  has 
fitted  up  Apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Travellers.  Mo- 
dem Girgenti  stands  near  the  Site 
of  the  Citadel  of  the  ancient  Agri- 

(9)  There  are  Sulphur  Mines  in  this  neig^h- 
bourhopd ;  and  several  Travellers  think  them 
worth  visiting. 

(r)  Riedeael  mentions  that  the  modem 
Town  of  <iirg:enti  contains  a  Spring  of  Water, 
which,  on  flowing  into  a  basin,  has  its  surface 
covered  with  oil,  capable  of  burning  equally 


gentum;  and  though  &]^a]«ntly 
magnificent,  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  is  found,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, to  consist  of  small 
houses,  and  narrow  streets.  The 
present  number  of  its  inhabitants 
IS  computed  to  be  about  twenty 
thousand ;  and  its  Cathedral  con- 
tains a  Baptismal  Font,  oripnally* 
a  Sarcophagus  discovered  m  the 
Ditch  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and 
omamented  with  superb  Grecian 
Sculpture,  representing  the  His- 
tgry  of  Hippolytus.  The  Rilievi 
on  the  north  side  of  this  Font  are, 
however,  less  good  than  those  on 
the  other  three  sides.  The  north 
Aisle  contains  a  valuable  Picture 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Guido  ;  and  the  Echo 
in  the  Cathedral  merits  notice '. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  nule 
distant,  on  -  the  declivity  of  the 
Hill  crowned  by  the  modem  Town, 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Agrigentum, 
or,  as  some  authors  call  it,  Agra-, 
gas,  from  a  contiguous  river  so 
denominated.  This  City  is  said 
to  have  owed  its  existence  to  Co- 
calus ;  who  after  receiving  and 
protecting  Deedalus,  employ^  him 
in  erecting  a  Fortress  here,  on  a 
perpendicular  Rock,  to  which 
there  was  but  one  avenue ;  and 
that  one  so  narrow,  and  winding, 
as  to  be  defensible  by  three  or 
four  men  only\  Other  writers, 
without  noticing  this  circumstance, 
suppose  the  City  to  have  been 
founded  either  by  a  Rhodian  or 
an  Ionian  Colony :  during  its  most 
flourishing  state,  it  contained  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
government  .was  at  first  monarchi- 
cal ;  then  democratic ;  and  after- 
wards again  monarchical  under 
Phalaris  :  and  in 'the  fourth  year 
of  the    ninety-third  Olympiad  it 

well  with  that  extracted  from  the  olive. 

(«)  Bevond  the  Porta  di  Mazzara  o(»the 
modem  Town,  is  the  site  of  the  Citadel  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Dndalus  : 
and  at  the  Porta  del  Cannone  is  the  Narrow 
Path  by  which  the  Rock  was  scaled. 
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was  taken  and  saeked  by  Amilcar. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Agri- 
gentum  were  particularly  celebrat- 
ed for  their  hospitality,  their  love 
of  the  Arts,  and  their  luxurious 
style  of  living.  Plato  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  solidity  of  their 
.dwellings,  and  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  their  dinners,  that  he  said, 
**  they  built,  as  if  th^  thought 
themselves  immortal,  and  ate,  as 
if  they  expected  never  to  eat 
9^n/*  Diodorus  likewise  speaks 
of  their  luxury ;  and  mentions  that 
their  lai^e  vases  for  water  were 
commonly  made  of  silver,  and 
their  carriages  of  ivory  richly 
adorned :  he  also  says,  that  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum, 
when  returning,  victorious,  from 
^e  Olympic  Games,  entered  his 
.  native  Town  followed  by  three 
hundred  cars,  each  drawn  by  four 
white  horses  sumptuously  capa- 
risoned :  and  Biodorus  adds,  the 
horses  of  Agrigentum  were  highly 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  swift- 
ness *.  Pliny,  indeed,  asserts,  that 
fimeral  honours  were  paid  to  those 
who  had  frequently  proved  vic- 
torious at  Olympia  ;  and  that  su- 
perb monuments  were  raised  to 
their  memory;  a  circumstance 
confirmed  by  another  classic 
Writer,  who  says  he  observed,  at 
Agrigentum,  sepulchral  pyramids, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  horses  *. 
In  order  to  see  the  Antiquities 
here,  without  losing  time  by  going 
needlessly  out  of  the  way.  Travel- 
lers should  proceed  either  on  foot 
or  on  mules,  from  the  modem 
Town  to  the  Garden  of  the  Con- 
^ento  di  S.  Niccolb,  which  contains 
a' fine  ancient  Cornice  of  marble  ; 
and,  close  by,  is. a  well-preserved 
^dicula,  in  shape  quadrilateral, 
and  of  the  Doric  Order ;  its  Walls 

(f)  SiliuB  Italicns  praises  the  Agrigentine 
horsep  ;  and  tliis  district  is  still  famous  for  a 
pecoBarly  fine  breed,  with  short  necks,  very 
thick  near  the  chest,  like  those  represent^  in 
the  Friese  of  the  Parthenon. 

(«)  When  tiiese  noble  animals  grew  pl4, 
■^nd  unable  to  work,  th^y  were  fed  and  at- 

ided   with  the  kindest  solicitude  by  the 


being  composed  of  stones  beauti- 
fully united  without  cement.  Not 
far  distant  are  remains  of  a  spa- 
aious  Darie  Tewipfe,' which  was 
consecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine; and,  according  to  some 
opinions,  the  oldest  sacred  Edifice 
at  Agrigentum;  it  is  now  partly 
transformed  into  the  Church  of 
S.  Biagio'.  Further  on,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ancient 
Gity,  stands  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  beautifully  situated,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  pro- 
spect of  the  sea,  mountains,  plains, 
and  modem  Town  of  Girgenti. 
This  Temple  is  placed  on  a  highly 
elevated  Platform,  encompassed  by 
four  very  deep  Steps,  which  rest  on 
a  Base  of  four  immense  layers  of 
stone.  The  size  of  the  Structure 
seems  to  have  been  about  one 
hundreki  and  fifty-four  English 
feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty-  five 
in  breadth.  The  exterior  Columns 
were  thirty- four  in  number,  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  Order,  fluted,  with- 
out bases,  and  composed  of  soft 
bad  stone  :  but  the  whole  presents, 
externally,  a  picturesque  clay  co- 
lour, those  parts  excepted  which 
have  been  disfigured  by  modem 
reparations.  The  eastern  Front, 
where  (according  to  general  cus- 
tom) was  the  principal  entrance  to 
this  Temple,  displays  remains  of 
an  exterior  Court,  The  Cella  is 
perfect,  and  at  its  upper  end  are 
four  Steps,  leading  to  a  Platform ; 
beyond  which,  another  Step  leads 
to  what  probably  was  the  Sanc- 
tuary: but  this  division  of  a  Cella 
is  uncommon.  The  Stones  on  the 
inside  of  the  Cella  are  reddened 
by  fire ;  and  some  of  the  internal 
work  of  other  parts  of  the  Edifice 
is  coloured  with  Tyrian  purple: 
thirteen  Columns,  with  their  Ar- 


peopl« 
wisne< 


,  )le  of  Afprigoi turn  .'-"^  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  modems  WQold  imitate  this 
humane  example  I 

(v)  Riedesel  mentions  that  he  saw,  near  S. 
Biagio,  ^h^ei-trackt  nuid€  b^t»ciMt  Cwty 
and  not  further.diataat  fran  yack  othar  thaa 
three  Aoiian  palrai. 
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cMtrvre,  still  remain  standini^  on 
its  northern  side'.  The  southern 
Kidge,  leading  fronvthe  Temple  of 
Juno  Lucina  to  that  of  Concord, 
displays  a  Line  of  Tombs  and 
Sepulchral  Chamhern  apparently 
'  delved  in  the  solid  rocks,  of  whicn 
Ihe  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  were 
composed :  and  several  Vases,  all 
lying  on  their  sides,  have  been 
found  among  these  Sepulchres, 
which  are  quite  in  ruins. 

The  Temple  of  Concord,  by  far' 
the    most  perfect  of  any  sacred 
Edifice  of  the  ancient  City,  seems 
to  have  been  erected  at  a  period 
when  Grecian  Doric  architecture 
had  reached  its  zenith  of  perfec- 
tion.   This  sublime  and  beautiful 
Structure,  which  corresponds   in 
dimensions  with    the  Temple    of 
Juno  Lucina,  rests  upon  a  lofty 
Platform    encompassed     by    six 
Steps,      Its    exterior     Columns, 
thirty -four  in  number,  stand  un- 
injured in  their  original  position, 
and  are  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Order, 
without  bases,  each  composed  of 
four  blocks  of  stone.    The  princi- 
psd  Entrance  fronts  the  east,  as. 
does  the  Entrance  to  the   Cella, 
which  is  quite  perfect ;  except  that 
Arches  are  cut  in  its  Walls ;  and 
part  of  one  Wall  is  removed :  di- 
lapidations supposed  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  middle  ages,  when 
this  Temple  was  dedicated  to  S. 
Gregorio,  and  used  for  Christian 
worship.    The  Wall  of  the  Cella 
contains    Winding   Steps,    which 
lead  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Edi- 
fice*.   In  {his  vicinity  are  r«mflt>w 
of  a  Temple,  supposed  to  be  that 
consecrated    to    Hercules ;     and 
which  Cicero  describes  as  being 
near  the  Forum,  now  totally  de- 

(w)  Thi«  Temple  once  contained  the  cele- 
brated Picture  of  an  earthly  Venus,  by 
Z«»xi«.  ,  .  ^^ 

(«)  By  ascendingr  these  Steps  a  sight  may 
be  obteined  of  large  holes,  apparenUy  cut  to 
reeeire  beams  for  supporting  a  roof.         , 

(«)  The  Temple  Of  Hercules  once  contamed 
aoeiebv«ted  pietare  of  Akmena,  by  Zeaxis. 

(x)  Diodoms  Sioulns  reports,  that  wht« 
the  Carthaginians,   under  the  command  of 


stroyed'.    This  Temple  rested  on 
a  Platform  encompassed  b^  four 
Steps,  and  corresponded  in  dimen- 
sions with   the   two  last  named 
!Eidiiices :  it  is  now  a  confused  pile 
of  ruins,  with  only  one  Columti 
standing.  Its«columns  were  chan- 
nelled. To  the  west  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  are  sufficient  remains 
of  one  of  the  ancient  City- Gates, 
to  prove  that  it  was  Doric  archi- 
tecture :  and  not  far  hence  is  sup- 
?osed  to  have  beeti  ihe  ancient 
Wt,    On  the  outside  of  this  Gate 
is  a  well-preserved  Sepulchral  Mo- 
nument ;  simple  and  unpretending ; 
ornamented  with  Ionic  Columns 
and  Triglyphs  above  them ;  but,  in 
shape,  Egyptian.    It  is  called  the 
Tomb   of    Theron,    an    excellent 
Prince  who  reigned  sixteen  years 
over  the  Agrigentines,   and   died 
B.C.  472,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented  *.     The  architecture  of 
the  Tomb    in  question .  appears, 
however,  of  a  more  recent  date ; 
and  some  antiquaries  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  t)ie  Grave  and 
Monument  of  a  Horse.    Its  Cor- 
nice is  destroyed.     Beyond    this 
Tomb,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  mo- 
dem  Edifice,  one  Wall  of  whidi, 
fabricated  with  large  square  stones, 
seems   to    have    originally   made 
part  of  the  Temple  of  Msculapius^ 
which    had    Grecian    Doric   Co- 
lumns, fiuted,  without  base,   and 
their  diameter  was  half  buried  iii 
the  Walls  of  the  Temple.    These 
Walls,  or,  more  properly  speak.- 
ing,  that  which  remains,  exhibits 
an    internal  Winding    Flight    of 
Steps,  similar  to  the  one  already 
described  in  the  Cella- Wall  of  the  . 
Temple  of  Concord  •.*  Travellers, 
ou  returning  from  the  Temple  of 

Hannibal,  the  Son  of  Giseon,  were  dcAtroyinff 
the  Tombs  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  of 
Agrigentum,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
Thpron's  Sepulchre,  indicating  that  it  wag 
protected  by  Jove :  and  Diodorus  adds,  that  a 
pestilence  ensued  in  the  Carthaginian  camp : 
that  Hannibal  and  several  other  persons  died 
^  this  pestilence,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
tiie  Tombs  was  consequently  abandoned, 
(a)  Cicero  mentions  a  beautiful  little  Sta- 
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'MscvL^vprna,  before  they  re-enter 
the  ancient  Gate,  should  notice 
the  Sarcfjphagi  formed  in  the  City- 
Walls  ;  huge  masses  of  which  lie 
prostrate,  and  seem  to  have  slid 
l^own  from  their  original  position. 
On  re-entering  the  Gate  it  is  usual 
to  proceed  northward,  to  the  colos- 
sal Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus, 
called,  by  Diodorus,  the  largest 
sacred  Edifice  in  Sicily ;  and  de- 
scribed as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
magnificence  ©f  its  founders ;  .but, 
at  the  present  moment,  little  more 
than  an  immense  pDe  of  Vuins.  It 
was,  in  length,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  English  feet ; 
in  breadth  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight ;  and  the  diameter  of 
its  Columns  was  thirteen  feet  four 
inches :  they  were  channelled ;  and, 
according  to  Diodorus,  each  chan- 
nel was  sufficiently  wide  and  deep 
for  a  man  to  stand  in  it**.  The 
Edifice  rested  on  a  lofty  Platform, 
encompassed  by  several  Steps*'. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  were 
fourteen  Columns;  to  the  east 
seven;  and  to' the  west  only  six. 
These  Columns  were  semi-circular 
on  the  outer  part,  and  squared 
within :  the  intercolumniations 
presented  a  Wall;  thus  forming 
an  exterior  Temple  to  contain  the 
Cella.  Tiiis  Temple,  immense  in 
height,  and  splendid  beyond  de- 
scnption,  had  two  Fronts,  each 
iidomed  with  a  Pediment  contain- 
ing, in  its  Tympanum,  superb 
sculpture :  that  or  the  eastern  Pe7 
diment  represented  the  War  of  the 
Giants  ;  that  toward  the  west,  the 
Capture  of  Troy ;  and  here,  con- 
trary to  usage,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  principal  Entrance ;  be- 

toe  of  Apollo  (marked  on  the  thigh,  in  STnall 
silver  letters,  with  the  name  of  Myron),  as 
having  (rraced  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius  at 
Agrigentum ;  and  add.«,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians postfessed  themselves  of  this  Statue; 
which  was  restored  to  its  original  owners  by 
Scipio. 

(o)  The  channels  were  twenty-two  inches 
»nd  a  half  in  width. 

(c)  On  the  north  side  are  remains  of  five. 

(rf)  borne  persons  think  it  consists  of  two 
pieces. 


cause  this  Front  had  only  wl  Co- 
lumns :  bjit  it  does  not  seem  )ikely 
that  a  religious  custom  should  have 
been  depafled  firom,  hi  the  con.- 
struction  of  a  sacred  Edifice.  The 
Gatea  of  the  *T«mf>le  were  prodi-. 
gious  in  ma^tude,  and  transcend- 
ent in  beauty.  *]Sac^  Triglyph  be- 
longing to  the  exterior  architectu- 
ral decoration^,  was  ten  feet  high  ; 
and  the  Cella  had  twenty-four  Pi- 
lasters.   A  great  .number  of  sea- 
•  shells  are  observable  in  the  stone 
which  formed  this  Edifice ;   and 
probably,  to  fill  up  the  natural  ca- 
vities of  the  stone,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  encrusted  with  a  strong 
stucco.    Amidst  this  stupendous 
mass  of  ruins  lies  the  Statue  of 
an    enormous  .  Giant,'    measuring 
twenty- seven  feet  in  length :  the 
curls  of  his  hair  form  a  kind  of 
garland ;  the  legs  are  each  in  six 
pieces  ;  the  joints  of  each  leg  cor- 
respond ;  the  head  is  in  one  piece  *^ ; 
and  between  the  head  and  legs  are 
four  pieces,  being  alternately  bi- 
sected ;  so  that,  in  the  body,  are 
six  rows  of  pieces.    This  Statue  is 
composed  of  the  same  soft  stone 
as  the  Temple ;  and  was  evidently 
stuccoed  ;   for  on  and  about  the 
eyes,  stucco   may  still  be    seen. 
Fragments  of  two  other, gigantic 
Statues  of  the  safhe  description  lie 
near  their  Fellow-Monster :  and  it 
is  said  that  fragments  of  ten  or 
twelve  more  of  these  Giants  have 
been  found  not  far  distant  from  the 
three    already   mentioned;    and, 
like  thentr^ith  elbows  bent,  and 
hands  raised,  in  the   altitude  of 
supporting  a  weight  above  their 
heads:  they  are,   therefore,   sup- 
posed to  have  been  Perses*,  which 

(^e)  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  first  Chapter  of 
this  Work,  speaking  of  Caryatides,  that  the 
conquerors  of  Caria,  (once  called  Phoenicia, 
because  it  was  the  abode  of  a  Phoenician  Co- 
lony,) in  order  to  commemorate  their  triumph 
over  its  inhabitants,  erected  public  edifices, 
in  which  the  figures  of  the  female  part  of  the 
subjugated  people  were  used  instead  of  co* 
lumns ;  and  when  male  figures  were  used  in 
the  same  manner,  the  appellation  given  to 
them  yvaa  '•  Perses." 
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fonned  a  secondaiy  row  of  Pillars, 
and  rested  upon  the  Capitals  of 
immense  Pilasters  let  into  each 
Side- Wall  of  the,  ititerior  part  of 
the  Temple^.  Chpthhels'  to  re- 
ceive ropes  pre  visit)!©  in  the  largest 
stones  belonging  to 'this  Ediilce; 
which,  owing; to  pei^tual  wars 
with  Carthage,  ultimately  the  de- 
struction of  Agrigentum,  appears 
to  have  been  never  finished  *.  The 
next  Temple,  proceeding  in  rota- 
tion, M  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
where  part  of  one  WaU  may  be 
traced;  two  channelled  Columns 
likewise  remain;  and  appear  to 
have  been  covered  with  superb 
white  stucco.  Westward,  and  be- 
yond the  ancient  Walls,  are  two 
fluted  Columns  and  some  other 
remains  of  an  Edifice  denomi- 
nated the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  but 
without  good  authority ;  as  every 
vestige  of  that  Temple,  which 
once  stood  near  Agrigentum,  is 
supposed  to  be  annihilated.  The 
ancient  Bridge,  thrown  over  the 
Agra^as,  .  merits  observation, 
thouj^  almost  destroyed  ;  its  ma- 
terials being  used  daily,  in  modem 
buildings.  2%e67oac<»,  cut  through 
the  rocks,  and  terminating  in  a 
Cloaca  Maxima,  likewise  deserve 
notice**. 

The  stupendous  Temples  of 
Agrigentum,  better  worth  seeing 
than  any  other  antiquities  Sicily 
contains,  are  eminently  picturesque 
in  point  of  situation ;  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord  is  peculiarly  strik- 
ing, because  nearly  perfect:  but 
neither  the  transcendent  beauty  of 
this  Edifice,  nor  the  simple  gran- 
deur of  that  at  ^gesta,  are  so  im- 
posing and  venerable  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune  at  Paestum ;  which, 

(/)  These  Gigantic  Figjnres  were  seen  sup- 
portingf  parts  of  the  Cornice,  till  the  eleventh 
century. 

C^)  See  DiODOBUS  Siculus,  Lib.  XIII. 
cap.  24.  According  to  this  Author,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jnpiter  Olympicus,  at  Agrigentum, 
»ieem8  to  have  been  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
wide.     Other  Writerg  say,  it  was  three  hun- 


like the  interior  of  S.  PeteKs  at 
Rome,  impresses  the  human  mind 
with  awe,  and  fits  it  for  the  wor- 
ship of  its  Creator. 

IVom  Girgenti  Travellers  usually 
proceed  through  Palma  to  Licata, 
a  distance  of  twenty-eight '  miles* 
Palma  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
luxuriant  valley  :  but  between  this 
rich  district  and  Licata,  the  an- 
cient Phintia,  lies  a  dreary  plain. 
Phintia,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Himera,  now  the  Salso,  was 
built  by  Phintias,  an  Agrigentine 
Prince,  who  transported  thi&er 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  when  he 
destroyed  that  town,  about  four 
centuries  after  its  foundation :  and 
the  Promontory  stretching  into  the 
sea,  on  the  right  of  the  river, -is 
the  Pcnomos,  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius,  -Diodorus,  and  Plutarch  ; 
where  stood  the  Castle  of  Phalaris, 
which  contained  the  bronze  Bull, 
his  famous  instrument  for  tor- 
turing his  subjects*.  Licata  has 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  Phintia;  and 
displays  wider  streets  than  are  ' 
common  in  Sicily.  Persons  for- 
tunate enough  to  procure  a  letter 
of  recommendation^  to  Sig.  Giu- 
seppe Paraninfo,  are  most  hos- 
pitably received,  and  comfortably 
lodged,  by  that  Gentleman-,  who 
resides  at  Licata :  but  those  who 
are  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
the  Hotel,  are  wretchedly  accom- 
modated. Travellers  frequently 
rest  half  a  day  at  Licata ;  and  then 
proceed  to  Terranova,  a"  distance 
of  eighteen  miles,  in  the  afternowi. 
The  road  lies  on  the  sea  shore; 
and  the  Hotel  at  Terranova  is  tole- 
rably good :  but  persons  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Wilding,  Prince  Bu- 
tera's  brother,  and  a  Resident  here, 

dred  and  forty-fire  feet  long,  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty 'five  wide :  but  neither  of  these 
measurements  appears  ciuite  correct. 

(A)  A  Banker,  named  Granet,  who  resides 
at  Girgenti,  and  speaks  English,  is  very  kind 
and  useful  to  Travellers. 

(t)  Amilcar  carried  this  Ball  to  Carthage : 
but  M'hen  that  City  was  taken  by  Scipio,  he 
restored  the  Ball  to  the  AgrigeQtines* 
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are  entertained  at  his  house  most 
sumptiiously.  This  Town,  built 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
staYids  near  the  Site  of  the  ancient 
Oeia;  which  received  its  name 
from  the  G^to»  a  small  neigh' 
bouring  river,  and  was  founded  by 
a  Rhodian  and  Cretan  Colony, 
above  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and,  according 
to  Thucydides,  forty-five  years 
after  Syracusae.  About  three  hun* 
dred  paces  to  the  east  of  Terra- 
nova  are  Remains  of  Large  Edi- 
fices, which  mark  the  Site  of  the 
ancient  City.  On  Medals  found 
here,  is  the  word  "Gelas;"  the 
ancient  name  of  the  river  which 
now  flows  near  Terranova;  and 
moreover,  the  Greek  Inscription 
relative  to  Gela,  and  found  at 
Licata,  was  previously  taken  from 
amo'ng  the  Ruins  near  Terranova. 
After  sleeping  in  the  last  named 
Town,  Travellers  usually  proceed . 
to  Caltagirone,  a  distance  of 
twenty-folu*  miles  K  The  road 
*  passes  throng  a  com  country : 
the  ascent  to  the  Town  is  long  and 
rapid;  the  Hotel  very  tolerable* 
Caltagh*one,  famous  for  a  Manu- 
factory of  small  Figures  of  terra-* 
eotta,  beautifully  executed,  and 
representing  the   lower   class  of 

Eeople  in  coloured  costmnes,  is  a 
usy  Town,  and  more  extensive 
than  Gii^nti.  After  sleeping  at 
Caltagirone)  Travellers  usually 
proceed  to  Palagonia  and  Lentini; 

nit)  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Museam 
ana  Excavations  of"  the  BaroneOabrieleJ  udica, 
nsvally  f^o  from  Terranova  to  Syracnse  eJither 
by  Biscwh  or  Chiaramonte^  Palazzolay  (the 
Baron's  place  of  residence)  and- part  of  Hyhla 
Minor  :  out  this  road  is  extremely  bad :  and 
may»  indeed,  be  called  dangerous.  Baron 
Judica  receives  Travellers  with  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality :  his  Mnsenm  con- 
sists of  Vases,  and  other  antiquities,  found  in 
Approximate  Tombs,,  and  Excavations,  made 
en  the  spot  where  a  Town,  belonging  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  colonised  in  Sicily,  appear 
to  have  been  buried.  Remains  of  Public 
Baths,  and  a  Theatre,  may  be  seen  in  this 
Town;  and  the  Tombs  near  it  are  square,  or 
oblong  cavities,  delved  in  natural  rocks.  The 
Museum  contains  two  curious  Stone  Foofc- 
baths— an  decant  bronze  Lamp,  shaped  like  m 
crab— i-gyptian  laok— Votive  Offerings— 


a  journey  of  tfaiity  mfles.  The 
commencement  oi  the  road  is 
rough  and  steep ;  but  presents  a 
distant  view  of  ^tna,  with  Mineo' 
finely  placed  on  a  commanding 
eminence.  Multitudes  of  volcanic 
stones  cov^  the  soil:  and  near 
Palagonia  is  a  pass  through  which 
a  torrent  of  Lava  appears  to  have 
rolled.  Palagonia  stands  in  a  pic- 
turesque  situation,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  near  rocks  of  lava  finely 
broken :  and  beyond  this  spot  beds 
of  Lava  and  heaps  of  volcanic 
stones  present  themselves  great 
part  of  the  way  to  the  Biviere  di 
Lentini;  which  Lake  hes  near  the 
Town,  and  causes  exhalations  so 
peculiarly  noxious,  that  they  poi- 
son the  surrounding  country  with 
Mat  aria  ».  The  Town  of  Lentini 
is  the  ancient  Leontium;  once 
inhabited  by  the  Lsestrygones ; 
whence  its  fields  were  denominatfid 
LiBHrygofdi  Campi:  its  prese^ 
appearance  is  that  of  a  sickly 
poverty-stricken  place  ;  and  its 
wretched  Hotel  affords  no  mat- 
tresses clean  enough  to  sleep  upon. 
After  spending  the  night  here, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Sy- 
racuse,  a  distance  of  thirty  fluids. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  exhibits 
-^tna  towering  majestically  shove 
eveiy  other  object,  and  Carlenthn, 
built  and  fortified  by  Charies  V ». 
The  country  is  volcanic  and  beau- 
tiful;  and  the  road,  on  approach- 
ing Agosta,  presents  a  view  of  the 

—Moulds  for  casting  Masks,  and  small  SU- 
tues— a  large  Phoenician  Vase,  on  which  five 
rows  of  African  Animals  are  pa»nted--«e^«"" 
of  the  Greco'Swuli  Vases— a  splendid  CoU«^ 
tion  of  Medab,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  whicbAntiquJtie 
the  Baron  wishes  to  sell.  Near  Palazwln  ar* 
Statnes,  about  ten  feet  high,  hewn  in  the  na- 
tural rocks,  ,  ., , ;. 
"  (0  Anciently  Mtnoa,  or  Hemelea,  (foj  » 
had  both  names,)  and  built  by  Minos,  when  ue 
came  to  Sicily  in  quest  of  Dasdalas.  . 

(m)  The  Lake  of  Lentini  contains  mX"*"} 
of  Leeches,  which  might  endanjfer  "e  i"ejj 
any  person  tempted  to  bathe  in  its  pestiiero«» 
waters.  ...♦««( 

(«)  This  Prince  invited  the  In»'»»"^*J2.  •, 
Lentini  to  remove  to  his  new  Town ;  *"'^ 
placed  in  a  wholesome  air :  but  rf»ey  ^'''^ 
Bot  abMidoa  the  tomto  of  their  ancestors. 
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ea,  passes  along  a  pretty  water'- 
Mie,  and  ]^oes  within  sight  of  what 
ppears  l2ce  a  series  of  Craters 
nited  by  a  contiguous  torrent 
)ne  of  these  Graters  is  very  per* 
3ct ;  and  its  lara  seems-  particu- 
irly  an<^nt.  The  road  crosses  the 
arrent,  which  is  ornamented  with 
uperb  oleanders;  and  beyond  it 
re  groves  of  orange-trees  and 
omegranates :  but,  further  on,  the 
gice  of  the  countiy  changes,  and 
resents  a  dreary,  barren,  and 
ocky  waste. 

On  the  approach  to  Syracuse  is 
he  Trophy  which  was  erected  to 
\farcellu8y  opposite  the  Peninsula 
tf  Magnesi,  formerly  Tapso :  and 
ifter  passing  this  TVophy  the  mule* 
>ath  ascends  the  Scaia  Gr€ecot^ 
^oes  through  Acradina,  and  then 
inites  itself  with  an  excellent 
lewly  made  road,  in  a  rich  and 
yell  cultivated  country ;  wherei 
brtified  by  drawbridges,  stands 
1%  modem  Siragusa,  famous  for 
ts  Hotel**,  which  contains  large 
liry  apartments,  and  is,  in  every 
•espect,  comfortable. 

Syracuf^,  likewise  called,  by 
he  Ancients,  Pentapolis,  .  from . 
»mprising  within  its  Walls  five 
Cities,  was  founded  above  seven 
mndred  years  before  the  Christian 
Jra,  !^  Archias  of  Corinth,  one  of 
he  Heraclidae;  and  in  its  most 
iourishing  state  comprised  twelve 
lundred  thousand  inhabitants,  ex- 
:ended  above  twenty-two  English 
tniles  in  circumference,  and  main- 
tained an  '  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
horse,  together  with  a  navy  con- 
sisting of  five  hundred  armed  ves- 
sels. It  was  divided  into  five 
Parts,  namely,  Ortygia,  Acradina, 
Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolce ; 
and  had  three  Citadels,  treble 
Walls,  and  two  capacious  Har- 
bours ;  the  largest  of  which  is 
computed  to  have  been  in  breadth 
one  mile  and  a  quarter,  in  length 


two  and  a  half,  and  in  citvnni^ 
Terence  six  and  a  half.  Its  £di* 
fices,.  public  and  private,  wer« 
massive  and  stately ;  and  its  citi- 
zens remarkable  for  betn^  emi* 
nently  virtuous,  or  as  emmentijr 
wicked;  and  this  was  exemplified 
in  two  of  its  most  celebrated  QtOi* 
racters,  Archimedes,  and  the  elder 
Dionysius.  Syracuste  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  B.C.  414,  but  the  €dU 
lowing  year  the  Athenians  wwt 
discomfited ;  and  their  Leaders^ 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  both' 
killed.  Dionysius  the  elder  distin* 
guished  himself  greatly  in  the  warl 
Waged  by  his  countrymen  against 
Carthage  ;  but  abusmg  the  pow«r 
with  which  they  entrusted  him,  he 
became  their  Sovereign  and  their 
Tyrant.  This  great  b«d  man  died 
B.  C.  368,  after  having  possessed 
the  sceptre  of  Syracuse  thirty- 
eight  years;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dionysius  the  younger,  whose 
cruel  conduct  toward  Hato  and 
Dion  (the  son  of  Hipparinus)  pro- 
voked the  latter  to  raise  an  army 
and  expel  him.  This  event  oc- 
curred B.  C.  357 :  ten  years  after^ 
wards,  however,  he  regained  hit 
sceptre;  but  was  finally  expelled 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Timo- 
leon ;  and  became  a  schoolmaster 
a-t  Corinth  (as  Cicero  observes)} 
•*  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
play  the  tyrant,  and;  because  una- 
ble any  longer  to  command  men, 
exercise  his  power  over  boys." 
B .  C .  2 1 2,  the  Syracusans  who  had 
been  for  three  years  closely  besieged  • 
by  Marcellus,  at  length  relaxed  itt 
their  military  duties,  during .  the 
nocturnal  festival  of  Diana :  and 
the  Romans,  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  made  a  forcible 
entry  at  one  of  the  Gates,  captured 
the  City,  and  placed  it  under  th6 
yoke  6f  Rome ;  which  was  much 
enriched  and  embellished  by  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  Syra- 


Ip)  Th^  AXber§6  ^tBole^  netir  the  Dtiomo.    There  is  another,  but  a  ver^  inferior  Inn  at 
Syracusb,  7%e  Leone  iPoro, 
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cuse^*  Little  now  remains  of  a 
Place  once  so  populous  and  power- 
ful, but  a  few  almost  unintelligible 
ruins,  scattered  here  and  there, 
among  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
fields  of  com.  The  hland  of 
Ortygia  lies  southward.  The 
ground  rises  toward  the  north; 
and  becomes,  toward  the  west,  a 
Ilid&;e  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
in  kn^;  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  EpipolcB.  Acradina  oc- 
cupied the  shore  from  Ortygia  to 
Trogilus  ;  Tycha  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  Uie  plain  to  Epipolse ; 
and  Necgoolis  was  between  the 
Great  Harbour  and  a  Ridge  to 
the  west  of  Ortygia.  Traces  of 
eighteen  Gates,  helonging-  to  the 
ancient  Walls,  are-  (tiscoverable. 
In  the  Island  of  Ortygia,  now  mo- 
dem Syracuse,  is  the  Fbuntain  of 
the  ifymphj  ArethmaT^ ;  who, 
when  changed,  according  to  poetic 
license,  into  this  stream,  received 
divine  honours,  as  the  Patroness 
of  the  ancient  City :  but  (though 
celebrated  b}^  Poets,  and  said,  by 
Strabo  and  Diodoms,  to  have  been 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  con- 
tained shoals  of  sacred  iishes,  in- 
credibly large)  this  Fountain  is 
BOW  reduced  to  a  Tank  for  washer- 
women ;  and  presents  nothing 
more  than  a  rill  of  water  flowing 
from  an  Aqueduct'. 

A  Temple  of  the  ancient  Doric 
Order,  and  originally  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  likewise  stands  in  the 
mpdera  Town.  This  Edifice,  which 
appears  .to  have  possessed  the 
•beautiful  simplicity  and  grandeur 
common  to  ancient  Doric  temples, 
was,  cruelly  injured  about  the 
seventh  century,  by  being  trans- 
formed into  a  Church ;  and  is  now 
become  the  Cathedral  of  Syracuse : 
it  suffered  again  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,    when     an     earthquake 

(p)  MareelluB,  however,  was  too  good   to 
«»minit  sacrileM;    and   therefore  i«^ected 
the  statue*  of  the  gods,  and  left  them  in  theip 
temples. 
.   (9)  Arethnsa,  one  of  the  Sicelides,  U  fabled 


shook  down  its  roof.  It  ^ns  erect- 
ed on  a  raised  quadnlifteral  Plat- 
form, and  displayed  forty  Columns, 
fluted,  and  without  base;  the 
shafts  being  about  twen^-five 
English  feet  in  height,  and  the 
capitals  about  three  feet  four 
inches.  The  Cella  was  enclosed' 
by  Walls,  composed  of  large 
stones,  nicely  joined  toother  with- 
out cement;  which  Walls  have 
been  cut  through,  to  form  com- 
municating Arcnes  with  tiie  side- 
aisles,  when  it  became  a  Church. 
The  Columns,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Edifice,  are  damaged,  and  built 
into  the  north  wall ;  whwe  eleven 
of  them  may  be  traced;  those 
on  the  south  side  are  better  pre- 
served ;  and  at  the  west  end  two 
are  still  visible.  In  order  to  vidt 
the  Rivers  Anapus  and  Papyrus, 
(two  branches  of  the  same  stream,) 
and  the  district  of  EpvpoUe,  it  is 
requisite  to  provide  a  Boat  for 
crossing  the  Portm  Magnus,  and 
ascending  the  Rivers,  'fiie  mouth 
of^the  Anapus  is  little  more  than 
three  boat-lengths  in  width,  but 
very  deep ;  the  false  Papyri  (for 
there  are  two  kinds)  grow  on  its 
banks ;  which,  about  midsummer, 
are  covered  with  myriads  of  fli^s 
peculiar  to  this  spot,  and  having 
four  dark  coloured  wings,  and  a 
black  body  tipped  with  red  under 
the  tail :  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Anapus  with  the  Papyrus,  but  no 
where  else,  is  found  a  peculiar  sort 
of  shell,  called,  by  the  Syracusan 
boatmen,  Cozzola,  the  inside  ot 
which  resembles  mother  of  pearl* 
The  Papyrus  is  so  narrow  that  a 
boat  in  ^ascending  this  River 
touches  the  reeds  and  canes  on  its 
banks,  and  is  towed  along.  Near 
the  river  stand  ttoo  gigantic  Dortc 
Columns,  channelled  fo  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground ;  and  these 

to  have   been  transformed  into  »  foa*^** 

bj  Diana.  ,       „  . 

(r)  Charles  y.  when  he  fortified  Syrscose, 

totaUj  altered  the  appearaaoQ  Vf  thw  *<»'*» 
tain. 
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Columns  with-  some  fallen  Frag-' 
ments,  are  the  only  remains  now 
visible  of  a  once  magnificent  Edi-  . 
fice  consecrated  to  Olympic  Jove  ; 
vrliose  Statue  here,  was  adorned 
by  Hisero  II,   (a  Syracusan  Mo- 
narch famed  for  his  virtues,)  with  a 
mantle  of  gold  wrought  from  tiie 
spoils  of  the  Carthaginians :  but  Di- 
onysius  I  (prone  to  sacrilege)  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it,  saying,  "  The 
Son  of  Saturn  had  a  garment  too 
heav^  for  summer,  and  too  cold 
for  winter ;  and  should,  therefore, 
be    provided .  with   one    made    of 
woollen  cloth,  fit  for  both    sea- 
sons."    The  Praetor,  Verres,  the 
most  rapacious    of  ,  the    Roman 
Grovemors    of    Sicily  %    removed 
this  statue  to  Rome ;  from  which 
period  the  Temple  went  to  decay. 
Near  the  ruins  of  this  Edifice  is 
atBr  oblong  Well,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  deep  ;  and  proba- 
bly an  ancient  Receptacle  for  puri- 
fying   water.      Hence    Travellers 
usually   ascend  the  river  to    the 
Fonte  Ciane,  passing  through  fields 
of  hemp'.      Large    quantities  of 
the    true    and    very  fine    Papyri 
grow  near  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which 
has  a  capacious  and  deep  Basin, 
furnished  with  remarkably  pellucid 
water,   and  abounding  with  fish. 
The  adjacent  country  presents   a 
pestiferous  marsh.    At  this  place 
Travellers   usually    dismiss    their 
boat ;  and  mounting  mules,  (sent 
hither  expressly  to  wait  for  them) 
cross  the  Anapus  on  a  bridge,  and 
proceed  to  that  portion  of  ancient 
Syracusse   denominated  Neapolis, 

(r)  See  Ciceko's  Orations. 

(s)  It  is  asserted,  by  the  Sicilians,  that  the 
farina  of  hemi)  in  blossom  causes  Mal'aria ; 
and  that  no  person,  who  values  health,  should 
sleep  near  hemp  fields  in  blossom. 

(f)  So  callea,  because  supposed  to  have 
been  the  prison  in  which  Dionysivs  confined 
the  Poet  Philoxenns,  and  certain  Philoso- 
phers, for  not  having  praised  his  poetical 
compositions. 

(u)  Here,  according  to  Dlodorus  Sicnlus, 
hegan  a  Wall,  erected  by  Dionysius  the  el&er, 
in  twenty  days ;  and  extending,  according  to 
some  opinions,  seven  miles.  Six  thousand 
masons  were  employed  in  tl^is  WQrk,  besides 


This  ride  presents  a  view  oi  the 
ruined  Wcdls  of  Tycha  ;  and  after 
ascending  a  narrow  track,  the  road 
leads  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Grate 
where  Demosthenes  made  a  forci- 
ble entry;  it  then  crosses  the 
Aqueduct,  whose  source  is  thirty 
m&es  distant,  and  passes  a  small 
Ndumachia ;  hence  crossing  seve- 
ral ancient  Wheel-tracks  to  the 
Quarries  of  the  Philosophers  *,  the 
ancient  Walls  on  the  left  of  which 
merit  notice;  they  are  nine  feet 
thiclv.  Passing  to  the  north  side 
of  Fort  Labdalus,  the  road  goes 
through  a  Gateway,  between  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Fort  and  a 
line  of  Walls  to  the  north;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
entrance  to  EpipoltB^,  Ruins  of 
Fort  Labdalus  still  remain ;  and, 
to  the  west,  is  a  deep  Moat.  The 
Walls  of  Neapolis  and  Tycha 
united  at  the  south  side  of  the 
Fort ;  and  Hybla  Minor  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  this  spot. 
Near  Fort  Labdalus  is  an  inte- 
resting and  very  extensive  Sub- 
terranean  Passage,  nine  feet 
wide,  cut  through  solid  rocks, 
lofty  enough  to  admit  cavalry, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  made 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
and  provisions  from  one  quarter 
of  the  ancient  city  to  another'. 
Returning  hence,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  Aqueduct,  Tra- 
vellers are  shewn  several  open- 
ings into  the  Subterranean  Pas- 
sage, and  then  conducted  to 
the  descent  into  the  Theatre; . 
leaving,  on  the  right,  the  ancient 

two  hundred  peasants,  six  thousand  oxen,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  cut  the  stone 
in  the  quarries.  One  architect  was  assigned 
to  every  acre.  Some  of  the  stones  which  com- 
posed this  Wall  were  eighteen  feet  long;  and 
Eart  of  it  was  very  perfect  till  thrown  down 
y  Charles  V,  at  the  period  when  he  dis- 
mantled Fort  Labdalus,  and  fortified  Ortygia. 
The  Qate  by  which  Marcellus  entered  th« 
Epipolis  may  still  be  traced. 

(v)  This  Passage  has  been  explored  for 
some  miles ;  and  probably  might  hare  served, 
among  other  purposes,  as  a  Sallyport  from 
the  strong  Fortress  of  Labdalus. 

2c 
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Entrance  to  Tyeha,  which  is  cut 
through  a  solid  rock,  and  bordered, 
<»  both  sides,  ivith  small  tombs, 
and  marks  of  Marble  Slabs,  re- 
ported to  have  borne  Greek  In-> 
scriptions.  Above  the  level  of  the 
Theatre  the  Aqueduct  terminates 
in  a  Ntfmphimim^  delved  in  a 
solid  rock:  but  the  water  which 
pToduoed  this  Fountain  is  all 
drawn  away  to  supply  Mills,  one 
of  which  now  stands  amidst  the 
Seats  of  the  Theatre,  at  present 
used  as  foot-paths  for  the  ani|nals 
who  carry  cam  to  the  Mill.  The 
Theatre,  newn  out  of  a  rock,  was 
oaBed  by  Cicero  "Mmiwwm;" 
and  Diodorus  thouj?ht  it  tiie 
most  beautiful  Edifice  of  the 
Idnd  ia  Sicily:  the  view  from  its 
sunmiit  is  even  now  deheious,  and 
must  have  been  astonishingly  mag- 
mfieent  when  Syracusse  shone  in  all 
its  glory.  Few  vestiges  remain  of 
the  Scena;  as  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  composed  ware  used 


by  Charles  V,  in  his  fortifications. 
"Die  shape  of  this  immense  Theatre 
.  exceeds  a  semi-circle  by  twenty-^ 
ven  feet  four  inches,  and  resembles 
a  horse-shoe :  its  diameter  is  oh 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet;  and  r 
held  forty  thousand  spectators' 
Two  Corridors  remain  ;  as  do  seve- 
ral of  the  Seats :  and  those  in  the 
lowermost  rows  appear  to  ha\t 
been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the  lowest  division  is  sin- 
gularly cut  at  the  back ;  and,  p^- 
haps,  a  piece  of  marble  was  in- 
serted here,  to  form  a  magisterial 
ehair.  Under  the  Site  of  the  sixth 
Seat,  which  no  longer  exists,  is  a 
Channel  for  Water  '.  The  specta- 
tors enjoyed  the  accommodation  d 
an  Awning;  marks,  where  iht 
poles  which  su|»ported  it  were  fixed, 
being  still  visible.  Against  the 
back  of  the  upper  Corridor  art 
Greek  Inscriptions,  (one  to  each 
Cuneus;)  what  r^oiain  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows. 


Second  Cuneus,  BA2IAI22A2  NHPHIA02 
Third  BA2IAI22A2  *1AI2TIA02 

Fonrth  BA2IAE02  IEPnN02 

fifth  AI02  OATMniOT 

A I         23        2PAS        *PON 


Riedesel  supposes  tha4:  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tycha  (from  their  situation); 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 
Theatre ;  those  of  Acradina  the 
middle ;  and  those  of  Neapolis  the 
lowest  part ;  as  they  inhabited  the 
.  plain.  The  district  called  Neapolis, 
in  which  this  Theatre  stands,  was 
the  last  built^  largest,  and  most 
magnificent  part  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse ^ ;  and  adjoining  to  the  Theatre 
are  the  celebrated  Stone  Quarry ^ 

(w)  Supposed  to  have  resembled  that  a^ 
At)iens;  and  to  have  bees  the  Edifice,  on 
w)»ck  were  mseribed  the  names  of  those  per- 
flons  who  gained  the  priee  for  musical  conipo- 
ntions  in  the  Theatre ;  and  likewise  the  place 
Wfiere  the  Tripod  of  Apollo  was  deposited, 
ibid  eonseeratea. 

C«)  This  Edifice  is  wider  than  the  Theatre 
ht  Athens,  by  eighty-two  Roman  palmi ;  and 
anpposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Grecian 
Theatre  extant.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  the  actors  could  have  been  heard  in  so 
iniinense  a  Fabric,  notwithstanding  the  aid 


and  Ear  of  Dionysius.  The  latter 
is  fifty-eight  English  feet  in  he^ht 
at  the  entrance,  about  seventeen 
fdfet  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long ;  the  sides  slope  gra- 
duall}^  to  the  summit,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  small  Channel,  which 
conveyed  every  sound  in  the  Cave 
to  an  Aperture  near  the  Sntrance. 
Thus  the  sounds  in  this  Prison 
were  all  directed  to  one  common 
Tympanum ;  which  communicated 

afforded  them  by  masks  which  coatained  speak- 
ing trumpets,  by  sounding-plates  of  broDi^i 
and  by  the  still  more  powertiil  aid  of  tK«  ap- 
proximate rock. 

(p)  There  is,  in  this  Theatre,  a  coatriranfe 
for  preventing  the  feet  of  the  person  behind 
from  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  his  seifit- 
bour  in  front,  by  the  stone,  at  the  backofeseb 
row.  of  seats,  being  a  Utile  raiS0d.  The  saiB« 
thing  may  be  seen  in  the  Trag^o  Theatre,  at 
Pompeii. 

(«)  NeapoUs  did  not  exist  tiU  aflter  theP^ 
loponnesiatt  war. 
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yxiih  B.  small  private  Apartment, 
where  Dionysius  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  listening  to  the  discourse 
of  his  prisoners.    The  echo  pro- 
duced by«  tearing  a  piece  of  dry 
paper  is  distinctly  heard  through- 
out the  Cave ;  and  that  produced 
by  firing  a  pistol  is  Hke  the  report 
of  a  cannon,  and  lasts  ten  seconds. 
In  the  Cave  are  remains  of  on$ 
Bathj  just  large  enough  to  contain 
one  person  ;  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, for  which  antiquaries 
cannot  account.-  The  Entrance  to 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius  is  from  the 
Quarry,  supposed  to  have  been 
likewise  used  as  a  State  Prison, 
and  so  larse  that  it  has  now  become 
a  Hope  Walk.    Near  the  entrance 
to   this   picturesque    Quarry   are 
Marks  where  monumental  tablets 
were  inserted.     The  Amphitheatre 
is  contiguous:   it  had  four  En- 
tr^Qces,  and  was  partly  masonry, 
and  paartly  hewn  out  of  solid  rocks. 
Under  the  south  Entrance  is  an 
Aqueduct,    The  semi-diameters  of 
this  Edifice  are  one  himdred  and 
thirty-four  by  eighty- three  English 
feet;  and  the  Wall  of  the  Podium 
is  about  eight  feet  six  inches  in 
height  \    Near  the  Amphitheatre 
are    Catacombs,    now   called    Le 
Grotte  di  S,  Oiovanni,  peculiarly 
well  constructed,  and  so  immensely 
lai^e  as  to  resemble  a  subterranean 
city.    They  are  entered  by  a  Pas- 
sage six  feet  high,  eight  feet  wide, 
and  excavated  in  a  right  line,  so  as 
to  form  the  principal  street,  above 
which  is  an  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air.    Other  streets 
branch   off  in  various  directions ; 
and  all  are  bordered  with  Colum- 
baria, 8epulclu*al    Chambers  for 
families,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
oblong  Cavities,  made  to  receive 
the  remains  of  adults,  and  likewise 
of  Children.    A  Stone  Quarry  si- 
tuated in  the  ancient  Acradina,  and 

C6)  The  Amphitheatre,  a  Roman  work,  be- 
ing too  small  for  the  ancieat  population  of  the 
Citj,  i»  rappowd  to  have  beein  conitraeted 
dunng  its  decline. 


now  the  Gwden  qf  the  P.  P.  Coip^ 
puccini,  merits  notice ;  as  this  Gar- 
den, part  of  which  is  near  an  hun-» 
dred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  idl» 
exhibits  a  scene  peculiariy  pictu- 
resque and  beautitul :  it  has  been 
hewn  out  of  a  rock  hard  as  marble ; 
and  consisting  of  gravel,  petrified 
shells,  and  other  marine  substwicef; 
and  the  bottom  of  this  vast  Quany, 
whence,  in  ail  probability,  most  of 
the  materials  for  building  Syraeustt 
were  taken,  is  at  present  covored 
with  a  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  so 
fertile  as  to  produce  sup^b  oranges, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  Part 
of  the  Quarry  is  cut  like  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius  ;  and  on  one  of  thff 
perpendicular  masses  of  stone,  (left 
to  support  the  roof,)  Steps  are  visif 
ble,  near  its  summit.  Some  Gredt 
letters,  graven  in  the  rock,  have  M 
antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  the 
Athenians,  made  prisoners  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  defeat  of  Nida« 
and  Demosthenes,  and  afterwards 
liberated  for  repeating  verses  fi'om 
Euripides,  w^e  confined  here.  Un^ 
der  a  f^-tree,  contiguous  to  this 
spot,  was  found  a  headless  statue  of 
Venus,  now  in  the  Syracusan  Mu* 
seum,  and  a  small  Statue  of  iBseu* 
lapins ;  the  former  being  excellent 
Greek  sculpture.  Travellers,  not 
pressed  for  time,  should  visit  the 
Piscina,  under  the  little  Church  qf 
S.  Nicola,  and  a  most  magnificent 
ancient  reservoir  for  Water.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  Walls  oi 
SyracussB  likewise  deserve  minute 
examination,  as  they  are  beautifiil 
specimens  of  masonry.  The  exist- 
rior  part  was  perpendicular,  the 
interior  shaped  into  steps ;  and  tri*- 
angular  stones  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  panu- 
pet.  Modem  Syracuse,  computed 
to  be  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, exhibits  narrow  streetSt 
and  a  dejected,  sickly  population, 

Contiguous  to  this  Edifice  are  three  Coiumut 
of  marble,  called  the  remains  of  a  Tegpfde 
erected  by  the  Romans,  anddedieated  to  Ceraa 
•ad  Proaerpiiio.  * 

2  C  2 
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not  amountii^  to  more  than  four- 
teen   thousand   persons:    for  the 
contiguous  Marshes,  and  the  ex« 
treme  heat  of  the  sun,  nvhich  is  said 
never  to'  have  been  obscured  one 
whole  day  at  Syracuse,  make  the 
climate  very  unwholesome.    The 
modem  Town  contains  a  Public 
Museum ;  in  which  the  Venus,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  been 
found  without  her  head,  is  by  far 
the  finest  piece  of  sculpture.  Here, 
likewise,  are  the  Inschptions,  taken 
from  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  &c.; 
several  Sarcophagi ;  the  lower  part 
of  a  fine  Basso-rilievo  ;  and  two 
small  Vases  of  ancient   coloured 
glass.    The  Syracusan  wine  is  par- 
ticidarly  good,  and  of  twelve  kinds : 
and  the  olive-trees  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  of  an  astonishing  size 
and  age ;  some  of  them  being  more 
than  two  centuries  old.    They  pro- 
duce delicious  oil.    The  number  of 
Papyri  growing  near  the  Fontana 
Papuia,  (or  Ciane,)  is  somewhat 
reduced  at  present ;  because  the 
farmers  cut  and  dried  them  to  bind 
sheaves  of  grain :  but  this  practice 
is  now  prohibited ;  and  paper,  re- 
sembhng  the  ancient  papyrus,  has 
been  recently  made  with  this  plant. 
The  castor- oil  shrub  grows  in  large 
quantities  at  the  sides  of  tlie  roads 
near    Syracuse.      Travellers,    on 
leaving  this  Town,  to  proceed  to 
Catania,  a  distance  of  forty-two 
miles,  retrace  their  steps  through 
ancient  Syracusae,  and  pass  aTomb 
called  that  of  Archimedes,  but  not 
corresponding  with    Cicero's   de- 
scription of  the   Tomb    he    saw. 
Two  fluted  Doric  Columns  support 
an  Architrave    and    Frieze    with 
.Trigljrphs,  above  which  is  a  Pedi- 
ment ;  all  these  are  hewn  out  of  a 
solid  rock ;  and  the  interior  con- 

•  (e)  Not  far  remote  from  Syracuse  is  Nota, 
a  beautiful  little  Town,  containing  a  collection 
of  Medals,  &c.  on  sale. 

*■  (d)  This  district  was  once  famous  for  Sugar 
Canes,  which  were  sedulously  cultivated  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Sicily  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  thousand  cwt.  of  sugar,  annually,  for 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  the  Village  of  Avola, 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  Syracuse,  small 


tains  niches  for  urns,  and  a  Sarco- 
phagus.   Adjoining  is    a  similar 
Tomb,     The  road,  after  passing 
these    Sepulchres,    descends    the 
Scala  Grceca,  cut  slopmg  on  the 
sides  of  precipitous  rocks,  which 
extend  on  the  west  toward  Fort 
Labdalus,  and  are  equally  precipi- 
tous along  the  sea  coast  toward 
Ortygia.     Near  the  sea  are  Stones 
laid  regularly,  in  various  places,  as 
for  a  road :  and  further  on,  to  the 
left,  is  a  Wall,  apparently  of  Cy- 
clopian  work,  andf  standing  where 
Marcellus  pitched  his  Camp.   The 
contiguous     Tropkif,     erected    in 
honour  of  that  great  and  amiable 
Roman,  displays  a  base  twenty- 
four  palmi  square,  andsixte^i  high, 
on  which  is  a  Fragment,  probably 
of  a  fluted  Column.    This  Trophy 
was,  according  to  report,  much  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1 542  «^. 
Further  on,    the  road  presents  a 
prospect  of  MiMi*,  together  with 
Augusta,  (built  by  Frederick  II,) 
and  its  Harbour ;  and  then  becomes 
dreary,  till  it  advances  toward  the 
sea,  and  exhibits  a  fine  view  of 
-^tna.    Beyond  this  spot  Travel- 
lers cross  the  River  Giarretta,  an- 
ciently the  Symethus,  in  a  feny- 
boat;    thence  traversing  a  large 
bed  of  Lava,  which  emends  to  Ca- 
tania, and  was  produced  by   an 
Eruption  of  iEtna,  in  1669. 

The  first  view  of  Catania  and  its 
Saracenic  domes  is  striking.  -<Etna, 
with  its  thickly  inhabited  base, 
towers  behind  it :  and  running  out 
in  a  line  before  the  Town,  and 
beyond  the  present  Port,  is  a  stream 
of  black  Lava,  of  1 669,  which  again 
appears  at  the  end  of  tiie  Corso, 
and  is  a  fearful  sight ;  although  the 
blocks  are  now  mouldering  into 
dust.    The  Strada- Messina  may  be 

Sugar  Plantations  may  stiU  be  seen :  but  they 
are  kept  up  merely  as  objects  of  cariosity  and 
pleasure ;  the  superior  quality  of  West  Indian 
sugar  having  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Sugar  Cane  in  Sicily,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. This  plant  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  Island :  but  whether  its  use  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  or  is  a  modem  dtsooYery,  seems 
uncertain. 
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ailed  handsome :  but  houses  with 
11  their  windows  shattered,  cracked 
^alls,  and  columns  declining  from 
heir  perpendicular,  proclaim  the  . 
ature  of  the  contiguous  Mountain. 
Catania,  anciently  '  Cateetna, 
Town  of  ^tna,)  was,  according 
o  some  writers,  founded  by  the 
vyclops,  and  one  of  their  first  built 
Jities.  Other  records  say  it  was 
bunded  by  a  Colony  from  Chalcis,' 
even  hundred  and  fifty- three  years 
>efore  the  Christian  era.  It  now 
;ontains  above  thirty  thousand 
nhabitants,  and  the  onljr  Univer- 
ity  in.  the  Island ;  and  is,  more- 
over, the  See  of  a  Bishop  ;  whose 
evenues  are  very  considerable; 
)wing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
)roduce  of  the  snow  on  iEtna :  for 
his  Mountain  not  only  furnishes 
5icily  with  that  healthful  com- 
nodity,  but  likewise  supplies  Malta 
Liid  several  other  places.  Frozen 
mow  is,  strickly  speaking,  the  staff 
>f  life  in  Sicily,  both  of  the  noble- 
nan  and  the  peasant ;  each  of  whom 
Ireads  a  want  of  it,  more  than  a 
'amine.  Catania  was  severely  in- 
ured by  the  eruption  of  1669,  and 
ilmost  entirely  destroyed '  by .  the 
earthquake  of  1693,  when  great 
3art  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried 
ander  the  ruins  of  their  houses 
ind  churches:  but  it  rose  again. 
Phoenix  like,  firom  its  ashes,  so 
nuch  increased  in  beauty  as  to 
•ival,  if  not  eclipse,  every  other 
LJity  of  the  Island— may  it  never 
again  fall  a  prey  to  volcanic  erup- 
tions!—It  contains  good  Hotels; 
The  Elephant  Inn,  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  which  is  very  comfortable ; 
and  the  Corona  doro ;  the  master 
of  which  Hotel,  Sig.  Abbate,  is  an 
excellent  Guide  to  the  summit  of 
yEtna.  The  Cathedral  at  Catania, 
was  originally  built,  and  the  See 
founded,  by  Ruggiero,  in  1193. 
The  existing  Cathedral  is  the 
most  chaste  and  elegant  Church 
Sicily  possesses:  in  its  Fa9ade  are 


several  Coliimfts  of  granite,  takeii 
from  the  Scena  of  the  ancient 
Theatre :  its  Cupola  is  superb;  the 
Frescos,  on  the  ceiling,' are  by  Cor- 
radino ;  and  on  the  left  side  of  the . 
Edifice  is  a  good  Picture  of  S.  Aga- 
ta,  by  Paladino.  The  Arabesques 
of  the  doors  of  the  Cross  Aisle, 
and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  are  by  Ga- 
gini ;  and  a  Chapel  to  the  north  of 
the  Choir  contains  fine  specimens 
of  Lava  and  Alabaster ;  one  piece  of 
the  red  Lava  being  equally  beauti- 
ful with  rosso  antico,  though  some- 
what paler*.  The  Piazza  del 
Duomo  is  ornamented  with  an 
Obelisk  of  red  Egyptian  granite^ 
placed  on  the  back  of  an  Elephant 
sculptured  in  lava.  The  Obelisk 
displays  Hieroglyphics,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Catania,  in 
intitatiori  of  the  obelisks  of  Egypt. 
The  Elephant  is  one  of  the  works 
of  the  lower  ages.  The  Monastero 
dei  Benedittini  especially  deserves 
notice,  on  account  of  having  been 
so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Lava  of 
1699,  that  its  preservation  seems 
miraculous.  Tne  existing  Garden 
belonging  to  this  Convent  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  Lava ;  which,  after 
approaching  within  five  yards  of 
the  Edifice,  turned  off  to  the  left ; 
on  the  north  side  it  came  within 
ten  yards,  and  turned  the  comer 
near  •  the  Church,  which  was 
also  untouched.  But .  the  earth- 
quake of  1693  made  it  necessary 
to  rebuild  this  Convent ;  and  the 
present  Structure  is  vast  and  mag- 
nificent: its  Church  would  be 
handsome,  but  for  the  abominable 
whitewash  with  which  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  the  two  Siciiies  haVe 
spoilt  their  public  edifices.  The 
Choir  is  ornamented  with  fine  Carvr 
ing  in  wood  :  some  of  the  Paintings 
are  by  Cavallucci;  the  Organ  is 
excellent,  the  singing  fine,  and  the 
whole  service  performed  with  dig- 
nity and  devotion.      The  Monks 

^e)  The  Sacristy,  belonging  to  the  Dnomo,  contains  a  Fresco,  which  represents  the  terrible 
jbraption  of  1669. 
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belonging  to  this  Cdnfratomty  are 
the  sons  of  noblemen;  and  appear 
to  be  persons  of  education.  They 
possess  a  valuable  Museum,  which, 
.  except  it  be  at  their  dinner  hour,  is 
shewn  to  IVaveUers  of  the  male 
•ex.  This  Museum  contains  above 
tiiree  hundred  ancient  Sicilian 
Vases,  exquisitely  shaped  and 
beautifiilly  painted — one  vase,  with 
a  black  ground  and  red  figures, 
displaying  Etruscan  Characters— 
a  collection  of  Penates  in  terra' 
ootta^  and  bronze — ^a  superb  Venus- 
Anadyomene  in  bronze  —  an  an- 
cient circular  Lamp  for  twelve  lights 
—another  Lamp  for  five  lights — a 
collection  of  ancient  Sacrificial  and 
Family  Utensils — a  Roman  Le- 
gionary £agle — ^upward  of  a  thou- 
sand ancient  Medals  of  Sicily, 
Magna  Grsecia,  and  Greece,  pro- 
f&fy  so  called— Shells— Petnfjlc- 
tions,  and  Lavas  from  jBtna— two 
Tables  of  Petrified  Shells  polished 
—two  Tables  of  Ebony  and  Ivoiy, 
representing  the  principal  events  in 
the  Roman  Histo^— a  Table  com- 
orisii^  two  huncfred  varieties  of 
Marbks — and  likewise  several  an- 
cient Tiles ;  one  displaying  the  fi- 
gure of  a  Woman,  and  another  that 
Of  a  Rabbit '.  Ifte  Churok  belong- 
ing to  the  \arge  and  wealthy  Ca«- 
vmt  of  S.  Nicola  dAsena  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  English  feet  in 
length,  by  two  hundred  and  forty 
in  width;  and  contains  an  Or^n 
with  seventy-four  stops,  one  being 
imitative  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
This  Instrument,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  a  capO'do^era,  was  made  by  a 
dtisen  of  Catania.  The  University, 
founded  in  1444,  bv  Alphonso,  at 
fiiat  poiod  Monarch  of  Sicily,  con- 
tains a  veiy  lar^  and  valuable 
library.     The  Museum  formed, 

(/)  The  Arches  of  the  aneient  8tt1>terranean 
Btraotnree,  at  Catania,  are  fonned  with  tilet, 
plaoed,  alteraately,  between  pieces  of  lava : 
and  the  tile  marked  witli  a  Rabbit,  or  a  Hare, 
for  it  is  dificult,  in  potters,  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  was  prooably  manufactured 
At  Meanna :  as  Anaxilaus,  Soyereign  of  Rhe- 
ginm,  »  said  to  have  brought  hares*  pr  rab- 


daring  the  last  eenhary,   by   ike 
Principe  Ignaxio  Biecari,  a  most 
amiable,  en^ghtened,  and  patriotio 
.  nobleman,  h^hly  deserves  notice ; 
and  Travelers,  anxious  to  see  it  to 
advantage,    should    signify    their 
wish,  over  night,  to  the  principal 
Custode ;  a  gentiemanly,  well  in- 
formed  person;  who,  thus  called 
upon,  shews  the  Museum  himself. 
Tiie  Court-yard  contains  a  small 
ancient  Obelisk  of  granite,  charged 
with  Hieroglyphics,  like  that -in  the 
Piazza* del  Duomo — ancient  Mill- 
stones, and  Sarcophagi,  of  Lava— 
and  a  Pedestal  supporting  a  Vase 
of  Lava,  also  ancient  and  ornament- 
ed with  Bassi-rilievi'.     Among 
the  collection  of  Bronzes,  are — a 
Wrestler  —  Adonis —  a   Drunken 
Faun — ^Antinous — Julius  Csesar — 
several  Statues  of  Venus — ^Mer- 
cury— and  a  small  Hercules.    The 
collection  of  Egyptian,  Etmscan, 
and  Latin  Antiquities,  is  large; 
and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
Weight  representing  the  figure  of 
Rome.     Here,   likewise,  are  an- 
cient Tools,  used  by  Mechanics — 
Samiicial   Utensils,    and  others, 
used   in    Public    Baths — ^Kitehen 
Utensils —an  ancient  Ploughshare 
—magnificent  bronze  Vases,  and 
elegant    Lamps,    one   of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Scenic  Mask,  may 
be  divided  so   as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues 
in  marble  is  a  Torso,  semi-colossal, 
and  found  in  the  ancient  Forum  of 
Catania.    According  to  Riedesd 
it  represented  Bacchus,  and  is  in 
the  very  finest  style  of  Gredan 
sculpture  I!    This  galleiy  hkewise 
contains  a  Cornice,  and  a  Cafntal 
of  one  of  the  Columns  of  the  an- 
cient Tlieatre,  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari— a   Statue    of  Heivules, 

bits,  most  likelj  the  latter,  to  Messina, 
where  that  (j^nadmped  was  previonsljr  an- 
knowo;  and  in  consequence,  ancient  Messi- 
nian  medals  bore  the  stamp  of  a  hare,  or  a 
rabbit,  whichever  it  mi^t  be. 

(^)  Ancient  bassi-riltevi  of  Lara  were  not 
vneommon  at  Catania ;  several  of  ttam  havinr 
been  £»und  there,  in  the  ancient  Baths. 
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found  in  ancient  Catania,  witli  one 
leg  wanting,  which  has  been  ill 
restored — a  fine  Pedestal— busts  of. 
Jove,  and  Caracalla — ^Venus,  witti 
a  modem  nose — ^a  Hero— Scipio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the  Head — Julius 
Caesar — ^Adrian  in  the  character  of 
Mars — the  Statue  of  a  Muse,  found 
in  the  ancient  Theatre,  and  beauti^ 
fully  draped — and  Ceres  crowned 
with  ears  of  com,  and  supposed  to 
represent  Livia.  Among  theBassi-^ 
rilievi  is  a  beautiful  Female  Fl* 
ginre  seated  on  one  side  of  an  Altar, 
and  a  graceful  manly  figure  on  the 
opposite  side,  with  his  hand  ex- 
tended, as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of 
adiuration ;  and  behind  the  Altar  is 
a  third  Figure,  witnessing  the  scene. 
Another  BMSO'Vilievo  represents 
the  head  of  Medusa,  and  is  a  fine 
Fragment.  The  Museum  contains 
a  large  collection  of  Penates — a 
Cabinet  of  old  Sicilian  Costumes ; 
eight  thousand  Medals,  Roman, 
Sicilian,  and  Greek,  four  hundred 
of  which  are  gold:  and  this  col- 
lection comprises. the  whole  series 
of  Consular,  and  likewise  of  Im- 
perial Roman  Medals^.  Here 
also  is  a  Philosophical  Cabinet, 
which  contains  two  exquisite  La- 
chrymatories of  ancient  coloured 
glass*— a  collection  of  Armour, 
and  curious  Musquetry — a  good 
collection  of  SheUs,  and  Sicilian 
Marbles — Specimens  of  the  ^tna 
and  Liuari  liavas — ^together  with 
upwaiYi  of  four  huncked  ancient 
Sicilian  Vases  of  pottery,  found 
in  and  near  Catania;  some  of 
them  magnificent  in  point  of  size, 
all  beautifully  shaped,  and  sev^al 
superbly  painted.  One  of  these 
Vases  IS  highly  prized  for  having 
a  white  ground,  not  often  met 
with;  and  anoth^  exhibits  four 
horses  harnessed  to  a  war-chariot. 
Catania  contains  a  Silk  Manufac- 

(tk)  Many  nf  the  Siciliim  medals  record  the 
filial  piety  of  Anapius  aad  Amphinomas,  na- 
tives of  Catania,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
sared  their  Parents  from  death,  daring  an 
^mpUon  of  i£tna. 

(n  The  fruit,  wine,  aad  indeed  all  the 
prodocUoDS  of  Catania,  and  its  environSf  are 


lory ;  and  fine  Specimens  of  Amber 
xftay  be  purchased  in  this  City'. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
are,  generally  speaking,  subter- 
ranean ;  and  were  chidfty  disco- 
vered by  Prince  Biscari.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1669,  the  Castle 
stood  on  the  sea  shore,  near  the 
magnificent  Mole  formed  in  th^ 
sixteenth  century  by  an  £ruption 
of  JStna  ^ ,  and  contiguous  to  the 
ancient  Wall  of  the  Tovm,  with  a 
delicious  Spring  and  Stream  of 
water  at  its  base.  But  the  Lava 
of  1669,  which  ran  from  the 
Monti-Rossi  (near  Nicolosi)  in  a 
direct  line  to  this  point,  accumu- 
lating till  it  rose  anove  the  Wall, 
{near  sixty  feet  high)  filling  up 
tlie  sea  to  a  vast  extent,  and  de- 
stroying the  Mole,  had  left,  near 
the  half-buried  Castle,  a  small 
aperture,  which  enabled  Prince 
Biscari  to  ascertain  where  the 
Wall  of  the  Town  was  situated  i 
and,  in  consequence,  he  made  an^ 
excavation,  and  recovered  for  his 
compatriots  their  regretted  Spring 
of  water ;  to  which  TraveUers  are 
now  conducted  down,  by  a  Stair- 
case of  sixty-three  Steps  in  the 
midst  of  solid  Lava.  This  Spring 
is  perfectly  translucent.  Hie  Ureeh 
Theatre,  over  which  modem  houses 
are  now  built,  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
was  largo*  than  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  at  Rome.  Its  columns 
were  used  by  Ruggiero  to  ornament 
the  Cathedral  erected  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  the  hand  of  Ignorance 
seems  to  have  destroyed,  during 
the  dark  ages,  most  or  its  decora- 
tions. Three  Corridors  and  seven 
Rows  of  Seats  have  been  exca- 
vated ;  and  enough  of  the  Scena 
remains  to  shew  the  Three  Doors 
of  Entrance  for  the  actors  *.  An 
Aqueduct  is  likewise  discov^able 

excellent. 

(k)  Nature  had  not  riren  Catania  a  good 
Harbour;  bat  iEtna  fally  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency, by  the  above^iamed  Moie,  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  have  constructed. 

(0  We  are  told  that  this  Theatre  extete4 
dariag  the  Moond  attaok  «f  the  At^eaiaae 
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here.  The  present  Entrance  is  by 
the  ancient  Stairs  of  the  TheatrS ; 
and  to  the  right  of  these,  are  se- 
veral other  ancient  Steps,  leading 
to  the  Odeum,  which  was  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Both  Theatres  were  con- 
structed with  ^tna  Lava  ;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions here,  Tisias,  sumamed  Ste- 
sichorus,  who  resided  and  died  at 
Catania,  might  have  first  taught 
the  Chorus  to  become  stationary 
and  chant,  accompanied  by  music. 
Near  the  Porta  di  Aci,  likewise 
called  Porta-Stesicorea,  from  the 
Tomb  of  Stesichorus  having  been 
placed  here,  are  subterranean  re- 
mains of  the  immense  Amphi- 
theatre erected'  by  the  Roman 
Colony  Augustus  established  at 
Catama.  .But,  when  gladiatorial 
shows  were  abolished,  this  colos- 
sean  Edifice  was  neglected ;  and 
at  length  became  a  mass  of  ruins : 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  peo- 
ple of.  Catama  asked  permission 
of  Theodosius,  to  use  some  of  the 
materials  for  repairing  their  walls ; 
which  permission  was  given,  and 
profited  by,  in  other  instances. 
The  circumference  of  this  Edifice 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  thou- 
sand feet :  several  of  its  Corridors 
are  .  excavated ;  and  the  lowest 
exhibits  Dens  for  wild-beasts.  On 
the  western  side  are  large  Chan- 
nels for  Water ;  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  let  into  the  Arena 
when  naval  combats  were  repre- 
sented. The  Amphitheatre  was 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  In  t?ie 
Vapour  Baths,  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari,  the  Waiting-room,  and 
Furnaces,  still  exist  ™ :  and  under 
the  Convento  de'  Carmelitani  is 
another  ancient  Structure,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Pubhc 
Baths.  Its  form  is  octagonal :  its 
diameter  thirty-three  feet;  and  it 

upon  the  Syracusans ;  and  that  Alcibiades, 

the  Athenian  general,  pronoiinced  an  oration 

here. 

,  The  Upper  Corridor  seems  to  have  been 

fumwlwd  with  Boxes,  for  female  Spectators. 


has  a  hemisphericial  Cupola.'  The 
style  of  the  Edifice,  and  the  In- 
scriptions, are  Roman.  Behind 
the  Monastero  dei  Beneditiini,  in 
the  midst  of  Lava,  are  several 
Arches  of  a  magnijicent  AqtieduGt, 
which .  brought  water  to  Catania 
from  Licodia,  sixteen  miles  distant : 
this,  too,  is  Roman  work.  The 
Garden  of  the  P.  P.  Ccqppuccird 
contains  a  well-preserved  arcz^/ar 
ancient  Tomb;  together  with  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Pyramid;  small,  but 
similar  in  construction  to  those  of 
Egypt.  .  Toward  the  northern  part 
of  the  modern  City,  near  the  Bas- 
tione  degV'  Infetti,  are  remains  of  ' 
a  large  Structure  of  excellent  Greek 
masonry,  supposed  to  be :  part  of 
the  celebrated  Tensile  of  Ceres,  to 
which  females  only  were  allowed 
access ;  and  whence  a  peculiarly 
fine  Statue  of  the  goddess  was 
stolen,  by  Verres.  Westward,  be- 
yond the  Wall*  of  the  City,  are  i 
a  considerable  number  of  ancient 
Tombs.  At  the  Chiesa  delta  Mecca 
is  a  well-preserved  Columbarium  ; 
and  another  may  be  found  in  tfie 
Garden  belonging  to  the  MinoriH, 
Beyond  the  Palermo -Gate  of 
Catania,  and  extending  for  some 
miles,  is  a  good  Carriage-road  ; 
and  the  whole  way  between  Ca- 
tania and  Termini  a  Carriage- 
road  is  forining. 

Persons  who  m^an  to  ascend 
Miw2i,;  in  order  to  view  the  rising 
sun  fi-om  its  summit,  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  strong  thick- 
soled  half-  boots  ;  those  lined 
with  fur  are  the  most  comfortable; 
gloves  fined  with  fur;  woollen 
stockings ;  and  travelling  caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  vSls  are 
likewise  extremely  useful  to  guard 
the  eyes,  and  prevent  the  smphu- 
reous  clouds  which  fi^uently  roll 
down  ^tna  firom  affecting  the 
breath.      Light,    but  very  waita 

(m)  Balls  of  Laya,  found  near  the  Furnaces, 
have  led  antiquaries  to  coniecture  that  these 
balls  were  made  red'hot,  and  used  for  keeping 
up  the  heat  of  fires. 
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pelisses,  or  great-coats,  arie  also 
needful;    and   Sicilian    travelling 
cloaks,  with  hoods,  the  whole  made 
of  leather,  are  particularly  conve- 
nient,   as  they  exclude   rain.    A 
strong  walking-stick,  with  an  iron 
spike  at  the  end,    is  likewise  a 
great   convenience    between    the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi  and  the  summit 
of  the  Mountain.    Mattresses,  Co- 
verlids, a  Tinder-box  and  Matches ; 
Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern  containing  a 
Lamp,  Water,  and  a  Kettle  for 
heating  it;  Carbonella'' ;  an  earth- 
en    Rpkin     filled    with     strong 
Soup    in  jelly;     Coffee,    Sugar, 
Wine,    powerful   enough    to    be 
mixed  with  hot  water,  and  Rum, 
or  Brandy,    for  the  Guides,   are 
necessary  appendages  to  this  ex- 
pedition.  .  Travellers,     however, 
should,  on  no  consideration,  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spuits,  to  fortify  them- 
selves against  the  intense  cold  in 
the  uppermost  region  of  iEtna; 
as  the  purpose  would  not  be  an- 
swered;   and   illness  might  pro- 
bably ensue.    It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  Master  of  the 
Corona  d'oro   at  Catania  is    an 
excellent  Guide  for  ^^tna:    but, 
in  case  of  danger,  the  Mules  and 
Guides  of  Catania  cannot  be  so 
much  depended  upon  as  those  of 
Nicolosi ;  and  therefore  Travellers 
often  prdTer  the  latter**. 

An .  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
^tna .  is  unprofitable,  and  seldom 
practicable,  unless  the  weather  be 
serene  and  settled. 

This  mountain  rises  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  seal".  Pindar  mentions  it 
as  an  active  volcano:  Homer  is 
silent  on  the  subject  \  Probably, 
therefore,  no  Eruption  had  taken 
place  in  his  days.     Plato's  first 

(n)  Persons  who  intend  sleeping  at  the 
Casa  d^U  Inglesi,  on  ^tna,  where  tnere  is  a 
kitchen,  wonld  find  Charcoal  more  aseful 
than  Carbonella. 

(o)  The  peasants  of  £tna  are  celebrated 
for  being  robnst,  intrepid,  civil^  and  honest. 

(p)  According  to  Ferrara.  it  is  ten  thonsadl 


visit  to    Sicily  ori^ated  merely 
from  a  wish  to  examine  the  Crater 
of  JEtns.;    and  Adrian  ascended 
this  Mountain  to  contemplate  the 
rising  sun  from  its  summit.    Its 
Base,  computed  to  be  above  foity 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  fmi 
of  Conical  Hills :   and   this  flrst 
Region  likewise  displays  Villages, 
Gardens,  Vineyards,  Fields  of  flax 
and    Hemp,    Hedges    of   Aloes; 
Olive  and  Oranee-trees,  and  the 
Date-bearing  Pahn.     The  second 
Region,  called  Bosco  di  Patemo, 
is  covered  with  Ilexes ;  and,  to- 
ward the  north,  with  Pines.    The 
soil  here  being  Lava  converted  by 
the  hand  of  Time  into  rich  vege- 
table earth,  yields  aromatic  Herbs, 
and  Flowers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, mingled  with  Fern :  but  be- 
yond the  Grotta  delle  Capre,  for- 
merly used  as  a  shelter  for  Travel- 
lers,  the  trees  become  fewer  in 
number,  deformed,  and  dwarfish, 
till,  at  length,  they  degenerate  into 
shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst  volca- 
nic sand.    Here    commences  the 
third  Region,  consisting  of  Scoriae, 
Ashes,  and  Snow ;  and  leading  to  a 
Platform,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Crater.     The  ascent  to  this 
platform  presents  no  difficulty  with 
respect  to  its   steepness ;  but  the 
excessive  coldness  of  the  air  on  so 
elevated  a  spot,  and  the  gusts  of 
wind,  and  clouds  of  sulphur,  which 
sometimes    assail  Travellers,  are 
distressing;    and  if  not  properly 
guarded  against,  dangerous.  There 
are  now  two  Refuges,  or  Resting 
Places,  for  Travellers   on  ^tna, 
the  Casa  della  Neve,  consisting  of 
one  room  only,  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  originally  built  to  shelter 
peasants  employed   in    collecting 
snow ;  and  the  Uasa  degli  Inglest, 
consisting  of  three  rooms,  a  small 

one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Paris  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  according  to  Eng- 
lish measurement,  ten  thousand  and  thirty- 
two  feet  above  the  same  level. 

(q)  Homer's  descriptions  of  countries  are 
even  now  ^graphically  true;  and  thereforQ 
his  silence  is  strong  presumptive  proof. 
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Utchoi,  and  a  stable  for  muleft; 
and  erected  at  the  expense  of  British 
Officers  quartered  in  Messina,  A.D. 
1810'.  The  warm  clothing  requisite 
for  Travellars  who  ascend  to  the 
Crater,  should  be  put  on  in  the  first 
Refuge :  and  it  is  likewise  advisa- 
ble to  have  extra- wirappers,  carried 
by  the  Guides,  to  be  worn  by  Tra- 
vellers on  their  arrival  at  the  Crater. 
The  great  object  in  visiting^  ^tna 
is  to  see,  from  its  summit,  the 
rising  of  the  sun;  the  Pyramid 
fommi  by  the  Shadow  of  the  Cone, 
and  the  panoramic  View  over  the 
whole  Island, 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which 
descends  from  the  Crater  are  Ruins, 
called  La  Torre  del  Filosofo,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  an  Altar 
or  iEdicula,  raised  by  the  Romans, 
when  they  possessed  Sicily,  to 
^tnean  Jove  *. 

An  l^nglish  Gentleman  and  his 
Wife,  who  ascended  to  the  Crater 
of  ^tna  at  Midsummer,  1626, 
under  the  direction  of  Vincetizo 
Ca/rhowxro,  a  judicious  Nicolosi 
Guide,  give  the  following  r^ort  of 
their  journey. 

"  The  weather  being  favourable, 
and  the  Mountain  clear,  we  set 
out,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  Catania ;  where  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  was  71  :  and 
soon  leaving  the  new  road  which 
leads  to  Messina,  reached  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  Lava,  eommordy 
called  the  Port  of  Ulysses,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  that,  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  as  "  commo- 
dious*;" but  iEtna  has  so  oom- 
jOetely  filled  it  with  Lava,  that  this 
Port  cannot  easily  be  traced.  From 

(r)  The  Key  of  tke  Casa  degli  In^lesi  is 
kept  9t  Nioolosi,  by  Sif.  Mario  Gemellara, 
who  resides  there ;  and  Travellers  should  call 
for  it  as  they  pass. 

(«)  Diodorus  says,  there  were  several  Al- 
tars, in  Sicily,  thus  dedicated. 

CO  See  Homeb's  Ody&sey^  Book  IX.  Ho- 
mer's description,  however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  agree  in  this  instance  with  present  appear- 
ances ;  as  all  the  Eruptions  of  ^tna  (immense 
in  number)  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
subsequent  to  hu  time.    He  floniiahed,  ac- 


Catania  to  Nieoldti  tiie  eountry  is 
covered  with  small  villages,  well 
cultivated  farms,  and  a  profusion 
of  fi-uit :  and  in  sight  of  Nicolosi 
is  a  small  Crater  of  an  inconside- 
rable depth,  n6ar  the  road.  We 
reached  Nicolosi,  which  is^  twelve 
miles  from  Catania,  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven:  and  at  ten  minutes 
after  twelve,  mounted  firesh  mules, 
and  took  two  Muleteers,  together 
with  Vincenzo  Carbonaro,  and 
another  Guide.  We  then  travelled 
over  a  plain  of  fine  sand ;  having, 
on  our  left,  Monte-Rosso,  whence 
issued  the  destructive  torrent  of 
Lava,  which,  in  1669,  ovawhelmed 
Catania.  Clouds  now  b^an  to 
form  on  -^tna ;  and  thunder  re- 
sounded like  cannon:  but,  never- 
theless, our  Guides  said,  tiie  wea- 
ther would  prove  favouraMe.  A^&r 
crossing  a  field  of  Lava,  we  reached 
the  Bosco,  or  woody  Region,  which 
resembles  a  paric  and  here  we 
heard  the  Cuceo  and  saw  May  in 
full  blossom:  but,  owing  to  va> 
rious  streams  of  Lava,  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  zigzag  path,  in 
some  places  unpleasant  The 
Bosco  consists  chiefly  of  stunted 
ilexes ;  and  as  we  ascended  through 
it,  the  thunder  continued ;  though 
the  clouds  did  not  cone^  the 
sunmiit  of  Monte-Agnola.  We 
now  perceived  a  sensible  diffei^nce 
in  temperature;  and,  before  our 
arrival  at  the  Refuge,  the  thermo- 
meter feU  to  66 .  This  Refuge,  seven 
miles  from  Nicolosi,  and  called  the 
Casa  delta  Neve,  we  reached  at  a 
quarter  before  two.  The  Hut  has 
no  door ;  and  several  of  the  tiles 
have  been  blown  off  its  roof;  but 

cordinf  to  the  AraBdeliaa  Marbles,  above 
nine  hundred  years  before  the  Chjristiaa  er« ; 
and  Pindar,  who,  as  alreaJly  mentioned,  gives 
the  first  account  of  an  Eruption  of  JStna,  was 
not  born  till  more  than  live  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Homer.  Thucydides  is,  next 
to  Pindar,  the  earliest  authority  who  speaks 
of  an  Eruption  :  and  he  deseribee  it  as  baving 
occurred  between  the  eleventh  Olympiad. 
B.  C.  736.  and  the  seveaty-^fth  Olympiad, 
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jdacmg  our  matiresses  in  the  dryest 
part  of  the  wet  pavement,  and 
nailing  a  ooyerlid  over  the  door- 
-way,  we  dined,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  Guides  and  Muleteers  slept 
round  an  immense  fire,  on  the 
outside  of  the  Hut:  and  at  ten 
o*clock  at  night  we  got  up,  took 
co^Be  and  bread,  and  put  on 
warm  clothing.  The  clouds  had 
dispersed ;  the  stars  shone  briffhtlv; 
and  the  Guides  said,  we  should 
have  a  fine  ascent ;  especially  as 
the  wind  (the  thing  of  all  others 
they  fear  most)  had  subsided.  At 
half-past  eleven,  when  the  moon 
rose,  we  set  out ;  leaving  our  mat- 
tresses, 4^.  in  the  care  of  a  lad : 
and,  before  quitting  the  Bosco,  we 
passed  the  Grotta  delle  Capre,  a 
small  Cave  formed  by  Lava.  On 
quitting  the  Bosco,  we  found  the 
degree  of  cold  increase ;  the  ascent 
likewise  became  stealer;  and  a 
slight  wind  arose.  Here  the  moon, 
reflected  in  the  Biviere  di  Lentini, 
was  a  beautiful  object  Previous 
to  reaclnng  the* snow  the  ascent 
became  much  steeper;  the  cold 
increased,  and  one  of  our  party 
lost,  for  a  short  time,  the  use  of  a 
finger.  On  readiing  the  snow,  we 
found  it  hard,  and  very  slippeiy; 
insomuch  that  the  mules  coiiid 
scarce  keep  upon  their  legs :  how- 
ever, we  arrived  without  any  acci- 
dent at  the  Casa  degli  IngleH, 
(during  Summer  the  usual  sleeping 
place  on  iEtna")  about  a  quart» 
past  two  in  the  morning.  The 
distance  from  the  Casa  della  Neve 
to  the  Casa  degii  Inglesi  is  eight 
miles.  The  flo(»^  of  the  latter 
Refuge  were  eov«:ed  with  ice; 
and  me  chairs  and  table  wet  with 
drippings  from  the  roof.  Havmg 
made  a  fire,  and  boiled  some  snow, 
we  took  soup,  and  warm  wine  and 
water:  after  which,  leaving  the 
mules  in  the  Refuge,  we  proceeded. 


at  three  o'elook,  on  foot,  aoeom- 
panied  by  our  Guides;  who  told 
us  the  Walk  to  the  Crater  would 
occupy  about  an  hour  \  Between 
the  Refuge  and  the  Base  of  the 
Cone  we  crossed  a  considerable 
tract  of  frozen  Snow  and  Lava ; 
finding  the  walk  over  the  former 
not  unpleasant ;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  daylight,  it  was  very  trou- 
blesome to  cross  the  Lava.  On 
approaching  the  summit  of  the 
Conewe  found  ourselves  in  a  cloud 
of  sulphur ;  and  were  ordered,  by 
the  guides  to  move  quickly  to  the 
westward;  by  doing  which  we 
soon  got  out  of  this  smoke,  so 
dense,  that  it  nearly  blinded  us  for 
the  moment.  The  edge  of  the 
Cone  of  i^tna  is  much  wider  than 
that  of  Vesuvius,  less  sandy,  and 
the  path  round  it  perfectly  saife  to 
walk  upon.  The  ascent  likewise, 
though  longer,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Vesuvius;  being  firmer,  and 
abounding  with  large  stones,  which 
afford  good  footing.  We  sat  down 
on  the  Lava,  whicn  was  heated  by 
its  numerous  vapour  apertures; 
but,  nevertheless,  could  not  keep 
ourselves  tolerably  warm.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  a 
gleam  of  light,  over  Cala]»ia,  an- 
nounced a  brilliant  sunrise:  and, 
though  the  sun  was  partially  con- 
cealed by  clouds,  their  tints  in- 
creased the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Other  douds,  floating  on  the  sea, 
looked  like  wool,  and  almost  hid 
the  tops  of  Lipari,  and  Vulcano: 
but  these  cIoikIs  soon  dispersed ; 
and  we  then  saw  Stromboli,  and 
the  neighbouring  Islands,  distinet- 
ly.  Our  view  over  the  circuit  of 
Sicily  was  magnificent.  Every 
mountain  we  looked  upon  seemed 
slmink  to  a  hillock;  but  Me- 
lazzo,  Castro-Giovanni,  the  Bi- 
viere dl  Ijcntini,  Augusta,  and 
ancient  Sjrracusae,  were  very  con- 


(u)  The  mow  whicli,  durinff  winter,  bad  ac- 
cwnulated  ia  the  Casa  defrti  Ingletu  owinp;  to 
the  roof  being  oat  of  repair,  was  only  jnst 
cleared  away  when  the  party  »  question 
went  to  the  sammitof^tna;  andtheReAige 


was  conseqaently  so  wet,  that  to  sleep  in  it 
would  have  been  dangerous. 

(v)  It  is,  however  advisable  to  allow  an 
hour  and  a  half;  in  order  not  to  be  disap- 
pmtod  «f  seeing  the  sunrise. 
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spicuous  objects.  When  the  wind 
cleared  away  the  vapours,  we 
occasionally  saw  down  the  Cra- 
ter of  i!Etna;  which,  in  some 
places,  is  not  precipitous :  to  walk 
round  it  occupies  about  an  hour : 
but  it  has  none  of  the  gran- 
deur displayed  by  the  Crater  of 
Vesuvius,  which  is  nearly  twice 
its  size,  with  respect  to  circum- 
ference. A  most  curious  and 
singular  sight  was  the  shadow  of 
the  Cone  of  JEtna,  in  the  shape 
of.  a  Pyramid,  formed,  apparently 
at  a  distance,  over  the  south  side 
of  Sicily.  As  the  sun  rose,  this 
Pyranaid  decreased  in  height.  The 
thermometer,  on  the  summit  of 
iEtna,  fell  to  thirty.  .  We  quitted 
this  stupendous  scene  with  the 
greatest  regret :  and  passing,  once 
more,  through  sulphur  vapours, 
commenced  our  descent,  at  a 
steady  walking  pace.  The  lofti- 
ness of  the  Cone  was  now  appa- 
rent ;  and  we  felt  smprised  to  see 
how  high  we  had  ascended.  After 
taking  refreshments  at  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi,  we  remounted  our 
mules.  Hence  the  descent  was 
rapid ;  snow  nearly  covered  the 
Piano  del  Lago;  and,  passing 
Montaguista,  we  went  close  to 
piles  of  Lava,  and  had  the  steepest 
part  of  -^tna  to  .  descend  ;  but 
about  eight  in  the  morning  we 
reached  the  Bosco ;  took  otf  our 
extra-clothing  at  the  Casa  della 
Neve,  and  arrived,  by  ten  o'clock, 
at  Nicolosi ;  where,  not  being  ex- 
pected till  a  much  later  hour,  we 
were  detained  some  time  in  chang- 
ing the  mules.  During  the  descent 
it  t  was  interesting  to  observe  the 
numerous  Craters ;  but,  proceed- 
ing rapidly  without  diverging  from 
our  course  to. examine  any  of  them, 
we  reached  Catania  a  quarter  before 
one :  and  Abbate  declared  ours  was 
the  quickest  return  he  knew  of. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  at 
Catania,  about  an  hour  after  our 
arrival,  was  77r 


'  A  party  of  English  Gentlemen, 
who  .ascended  to  the  Crater  of 
JE\n&  the  end  of  November,  1824, 
under  the  direction  of  Abbate, 
give  the  followiug  account  of  their 
journey. 

*'  Being  advised,  by  Abbate,  to 
sleep  at  the  first  Refuge,  the  Casa 
della  Neve,  we  did  not  set  out  from 
Catania  till  eleven  in  the  morning. 
The  conical  hiUs  in  the ;  first  Re- 
gion of  -^tna  appear  to  be  formed 
by  ashes,  stones,  &c.,  which  the 
earth  emits  at  the  point  where  it 
opened  to  discharge  lava :  .  and, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  cu- 
rious crystals  are  found  in- these 
hills.  Dining  at  Nicolosi,  we  re- 
commenced our  journey  soon 
enough  to  arrive  just  before  night 
at  the  Casa  della  Neve ;  which 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  Bosco. 
This  Refuge  is  a  hut  with  half  its 
tiles  off;  -  and  the  table,  chairs, 
and  door  it  once  possessed,  have 
aU  been  burnt  by  naif  frozen  Tra- 
vellers. Here  were  ourselves,  and 
six  mules,  the  •Muleteers,  the 
Guides,  &c.,  a  fire  made  with 
green  wood,  and  a  thick  smoke, 
which  threatened  to  stifle  .us  all, 
for  it  would  not  draw  through  the 
holes  among  the  tiles ;  and  the 
Hut  has  no  chimney.*  We  had 
provided  mattresses :  ,  and  after 
supper  lay  down  to  sleep,  if  we 
could,  wrapped  in  our  leathern 
Sicilian  cloaks  ;  .  which  -  proved 
most  useful.  The  Guides,  Mule- 
teers, &c.  sat  round  the  fire :  and 
soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  all  started  for  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi;  which  our  Guides 
told  us. was  a  three  hours'  ride. 
On .  quitting  the  Bosco,  we  found 
the  cold  excessive ;  insomuch  that 
it  was  scarce  possible  to  speak, 
till  we  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi.  Here,  one  of 
the  servants  .  became  sick  and 
giddy  ^;  and  one  of  the  Gentle- 
men found  his  feet  so  completely 
benumbed,  that  it  was  some  time 


(w)  The  conmon  effect  of  intense  cold  upon  Foreigners,  on  the  heights  of -Etna,  lifter 
^i^nking  spirits. 
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ore  he  recovered  the  use  of 
m.  However,  this  R«fuge  was 
better  repair  than  the  other ; 
i  a  good  fire  cheered  us  all"". 
e  situation  of  the  Casa  degli 
^lesi  is  so  elevated  that  even 
ring  Summer,  when  Travellers 
Lially  sleep  here,  they  are  obliged 
have  fires.  On  quitting  this 
jfilge,  we  found  the  weather 
od ;  and  experienced  no  incon- 
nience  in  our  ascent  to  the  Cra- 
r,  except  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
g  ;  and  this  partly  resulted  from 
le  hoods  of  the  Sicilian  cloaks, 
hich  the  extreme  cold  compelled 
5  to  put  on.  The  sun  ha^J  risen 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we 
;  ached  the  summit  of  iEtna,  and 
ras  a  little  (though  a  very  little) 
louded ;  but  overhead,  and  all 
round  us,  we  had  a  beautiful 
lear  -  sky,  except  toward  the 
lorth,  where  clouds  lay  close  upon 
he  land.  It  was  a  few  minutes 
jast  eight  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Jrater  ;  whence  huge  volumes  of 
ivilphureous  smoke  were  issuing  : 
ind  the  wind,  being  high,  in- 
v^olved  us  in  a  small  portion  of 
this  smoke,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  angular, 
and  of  a  prodigious  depth ;  it  was 
partially  obscured  by  vapours; 
which,  on  rising  into  the  air,  were 
tinted  with  a  variety  of  briUiant 
colours  by  the  sun :  but  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  we  could 
scarce  continue  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  this  exalted  situation ; 
(where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
fell  to  18)  although  our  feet,  from 
having  sunk  some  way  into  the 
sooty  ground,  were  warm :  and  on 
removing  pai*t  of  the  soot  to  look 
for  sulphur  spars,  we  found  the 
heat  as  strong  as  the  hand  could 
bear.  These  specimens  of  sulphur 
are  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  deceptive  things  imaginable : 
for  their  delicate  and  lovely  bloom 

(»)  Travellers  should  be  careful  not"  to  ap- 
proach Terr  near  these  fires:  for  a  Feasant, 
Y'ho  attended  this  party  of  Gentlemen,  suf- 


rubs  Off  with  the  slighttet  friction. 
On  our  descent  we  visited  the 
Torre  del  Filosofo;  thence  pro- 
ceeding eastward,  till  the  Guides 
bandaged  our  eyes,  and  led  us  to 
a  point,  the  Bnnk  of  the  Vol  del 
Bvs,  where,  on  sight  being  re- 
stored, we  beheld  a  lofty  Precipice, 
and  a  tremendous  Crater.  Hence 
we  descended  to  tlie  Casa^Ua 
Neve:  Sind,  the  day  being  much 
advanced,  were  under  the  necessity 
of  sleeping  at  Nicohsi,  in  an 
Hotel  more  distinguished  for  the 
civility  and  attention  of  its  Land- 
lord, than  for  his  means  c£  render- 
ing the  house  comfortable." 

On  leaving  Catania,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Giarra ;  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles.  Be- 
tween Catania  and  L'Ognina, 
which  stands  on  part  of  the  site.of 
what  is  called  (perhaps  erroneous- 
ly) the  Port  of  Ulysses,  the  rOad 
traverses  the  Lava  of  1669 ;  and 
soon  after  passes  CasteUlo  di  Aci, 
a- strongly  situated  Fortress  built 
upon  ancient  Lava  which  ran  into 
the  sea  ;  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  that  element.  The  next 
objects  of  interest,  during  this  ride, 
are  the  Scopult  Cydopum,  at 
Trizza.  The  lai^est  of  these  Ist 
lands  is  volcanic  and  basaltic ;  and 
the  substruction  is  a  species  of 
yellowish  chalk,  which  contains 
small  crystals.  On  the  summit  is 
a  Spring  of  fresh  water.  The  next 
Island  contains  very  fine  basaltic 
Columns.  In  all  there  are  seven  Is- 
lauds  adjoining  each  other ;  though 
only  three  bear  the  name  of  Sco^ 
puli.  Some  writers  conjecture 
that  these  are  the  Rocks  described 
by  Homer,  as  being  near  the  Cave 
of  the  Cannibal,  Polyphemus,  who 
feasted  on  the  ill-fated  followers  of 
Ulysses  :  but  as  these  Rocks  av^ 
decidedly  volcanic,  and  apparenUy 
the  offspring  of  ^tna,  they  could 
not  liave  existed   till   long  after 

fered  agonies,  and  b^ame  indeed  extremely 
ill,  by  putting  his  bare  feet  close  to  a  larg« 
ftre. 
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Homer^s  death.    Between  Tri2ea 
and  Aci  Reale  the  road  crosses 
hu|?e  blocks  of  ancient  Lava  mixed 
wiui  thick  turf ;  which  renders  the 
footing  for  mules  in  several  places 
very  unpleasant.   Near  Aci  Keale, 
on  the  sea  shore,  is  another  object 
of  interest,  the  Seala  di  Aci,  or 
Steps  of  Acts;  according  to  fabu- 
lous history  the  spot  where  that 
Shepherd  was   murdered  by  his 
Rival.     These   Steps   consist    of 
ancient  strata  of  Lava,  one  above 
another,  wiUi «  layer  of  vegetable 
earth  between  each.     There  are, 
at  least,  nine  strata ;  all  formed  by 
different  Eruptions :  and  a  consi- 
derable time   must  have  elapsed 
between  each  Eruption,  to  have 
allowed  the  formation  of  soil.   The 
mule-track  in  the  environs  of  Aci, 
though  it  traverses  beds  of  Lava, 
is  not  bad:  and  the  country,  the 
whole  way  hence   to  Giarra,    is 
beautiful.    This  Tonrn  contains  a 
tolerable    Hotel,    furnished    with 
clean  beds;  and  the  neatness  of 
the  houses,  and  the  number  of  ves- 
sels building  in  the  Port,  announce 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
After  sleeping  here,  Travellers  usu- 
ally make  an  Excursion,   which 
occupies  about  five  hours,  to  visit 
some  granite  Chesnut-trees ;  one 
of  which  is  called  Castagno    di 
cento  Cavallu    It' now  looks  like 
fiix  trees  close  together:  and  the 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  fine 
old  Stock,  whence  the  common 
kind  of  chesnut  underwood  was 
cut ;  and  that  six  sprays  were  al- 
lowed to  form  the  six  trees  in  ques- 
tion ;  which  ai*e  computed  to  be  an 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  earth. 
Near  this  Tree  are  others,  of  an 
extraordinary  size :   but  the  soil 
being  the  richest  in  Sicily,  all  its 
productions  luxuriate.     The  dis- 
tance from  Giarra  to  the  Chesnut- 
trees  is  about  six  miles :  and  al- 
ttiough  the  path  is  steep,  and  the 
footing  for  mules  slippery  and  dis- 
agreeable, the  pecuUar  beauty  of 


the  countty  renders  tiie  tide  de- 
lightful. Travellers  tempted  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  Vice*Con- 
8ul,  or  aiw  other  cause,  to  rest  half 
a  day  at  Gianra,  usually  take,  next 
morning,  a  circuitous  route,  by 
going  to  Francatnlla;  another  de- 
B^tiiil  ride ;  and  thence  to  Giar^ 
dtni;  which^  is  only  eleven  miles 
from  Giarra;  though,  taking  the 
circuitous  route,  this  ride  occupies 
eleven  hours:  but  Travellers  are 
amply  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  mule-track  from  Giarra 
to  Francavilla  passes  through  Ca- 
latabiano,  a  picturesque  village, 
overh^n^  by  a  Castle:  thence  it 
follows  3ie  course  of  the  river  Al- 
cantara, up  a  lovely  valley,  adinned 
with  a  view  of  Motta,  crowning  a 
lofty  rock;   and  lUcewise  with  a 
view  of  Castiglione,  finely  placed 
oh  a  conical  mount.    After  cross- 
ing a  wild  brook,  with  a  cascade, 
this  sweetly  variegated  path  reaches 
FrancaviUa ;     where     IVaveUers 
should  ascend  the  hill,  to  see  a 
magnificent  prospect ;  in  which  the 
Capuchin  Convent  forms  the  grand 
object.    Travellers  may  varv  iM* 
scene,  by  going  to  Franeavilla  on 
one  side  of  the  Alcantara,  and  re- 
turning   on  the    other.     Thrown 
over  the  river  is  an  ancient  Bridge, 
now  a  pile  of  ruins,  whence  &e 
retrospective  view  may,  with  truth, 
be  called  enchanting.     The  dis- 
tance from  Giarra  to  Francavilla  is 
eighteen  miles  ;  and  thence  to  Gi- 
ardini,  ten.    After  sleeping  at  the 
latter  place,  which  contains  a  tole- 
rable Hotel,  Travellers  usuaUy  pro- 
ceed through  Taormina  to  Messina, 
a  distance  of  thirty-four  miles. 

Taormina,  about  two  miles  from 
Giardini,    and    approached   by  a 
steep    ascent,  is   beautifiiUy  and 
strongly  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  wild  and  lofty  rocks,  in  a  salu-    ' 
brious  air,  and  crowned  with  an 
ancient  Castle.    This,  now  incon-    i 
siderable,  Town  was  once  the  mag-    ' 
nificent  City  of  Taurominium,  sup-    , 
posed  to  have  been  so  called  from    i 
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the  smaU  river  Tauromtnitis,  which 
flows  near  it.  The  Zancleans,  and 
Hybleans^  in  the  age  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  built  this  City,  amidst 
hills,  at  that  period  celebrated  for 
the  grapes  they  produced,  and  the 
prospects  they  exhibited  ^r  and,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  red -wine 
of  Taormina  is  excellent.  Here 
are  interesting  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. The  Naumachia,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  palmi  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety- six 
broad,  is  a  parallelogram,  contain- 
ing, on  one  side,  thirty- seven 
Niches,  alternately  large  and  small. 
Channels  of  masonry  to  conduct 
water  into  the  Edifice  are  likewise 
discoverable;  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture appears  to  be  Roman,  some 
of  the  Bricks  having  Roman  cha- 
racters stamped  upon  them.  Above 
the  Naumachia  are  remains  of  Jive 
Pi8ein€B;  similar  in  form,  but  not 
in  size:  they  were  lined  with  the 
Opu$  Signinum  ;  and  the  smallest 
of  the  five  is  "in  the  best  preserva- 
tion. A  row  of  eight  Pillars  di- 
vides it  into  two  Aisles,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  palmi  long, 
forty-eight  wide,  and  thirty  high; 
and  the  apertures  for  the  entrance 
of  the  water  are  visible.  The 
Church  of  S,  Pancrazio  is  evi- 
dently the  Cella  of  an  ancient  Gre- 
cian Temple,  of  which  the  Walls 
are  sM  preserved :  they  consist  of 
large  blocks  of  white  marble,  joined 
together  without  cement ;  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  famous  marble  Quany  in  this  * 
neighbourhood.  Contiguous  to  the 
Church  are  ruins  of  an  Aqueduct, 
and  likewise  remains  qf  a  Wall 
eased  with  white  maible,  and  pro- 
bably the  ruins  of  aTemple  erected 
to  Apollo,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos,  when  they  found  an  Asylum 
in  Taurominium.  The  size  of  this 
Structure  seems  to  have  been  im- 
mense. In  the  Valley,  which  leads 

(v)  Sm  D1ODOBU8  SlCULTTS,  16. 

{«)  The  aqueduct  was  probably  eonstructed 
to  c<myey  away  the  water  which  fell  ia  the 


to  Messina,  are  two  andent  qua- 
drilaieral  Tombs.     But  the  most 
precious   monument  of  antiquity 
now  left   in  Taurominium  is  ii» 
Theatre.  A  peculiar  hollow,  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  rock,  was  chosen 
for  the  site  of  this  Edifice ;  whi(^ 
stands  above  the  modem  Town,  in 
a  lovely  situation,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Streights  of  l^essina, 
Giarra,  Aci,  ^tna,  and  the  whole 
country  near  Taormina,  which  is 
highly  cultivated,  and  richly  clothed 
with  olive  and  mulberry-trees.  The 
shape  of  the  Theatre  is  semi-cir- 
cular, the  order  of  architecture  Co- 
rinthian.   The  Scena  (of  masonry, 
and  nearly  perfect)  had  three  En- 
trances from  the  Postscenium ;  the 
centre  door  being  large,  the  others 
small.     Between  the  large  door, 
and  each  of  the  small  ones,  were 
three  Niches ;  and  beyond  each  of 
the  small  doors  was  a  Niche.   The 
Proscenium  it  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth;  but  might,  nevertheless^ 
have  been  large  enough  to  contain 
the  Chorus:  the  Orchestra,  like- 
wise, is  narrow  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  Edifice.    Under  the 
Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a  subter? 
ranean  Passage,  or  Gallery,  in  part 
open  to  the  Theatre.    The  use  of 
tliis  Gallery  is   not  known ;    but 
some  antiquaries  suppose  it  was 
for  the  Prompter ;  and  that  he  read 
the  parts,  while  the  Actors  merely 
supplied  gesticulation.   The  Scenic 
Masks,  hoitever,  comprising  a  kind 
of  speaking  trumpet,  and  univer- 
*  sally  worn  by  all  the  ancient  Act- 
ors, Mutes  excepted,  prove  this 
last   conjecture    groundless ;    al- 
though   the    Prompter's    station, 
notwithstanding,  might  have  been 
here.     Under  the  Theatre  are  an 
Aqueduct,    and  a   Reservoir  for 
water  *  .•  and  on  each  flank  of  the 
Scena  are  squate  Structures,  pro- 
bably Dressing-rooms  for  the  Act- 
ors, and  Witndrawing-rooms  for 

Theatre;  a  needful  precaution,  there  being  no 
roof. 
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fhe  audience,  in  case  of  bad  wea- 
ther. None  of  the  Seats  remain. 
The  WaUs  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  white  marble,  frag- 
ments of  which  are  visible :  and 
in  consequence  of  an  excavation 
made  during  the  years  1748  and 
1749,  a  considerable  number  of 
Columns  of  Granite,  Cipollino, 
Porta- Santa,  and  Saravenza- Mar- 
ble, were  found  here ' :  a  va- 
riety of  other  architectural  orna- 
ments have  been  discovered,  suflBi- 
cient  to  evince  the  magnificence  of 
this  Theatre ;  and  sucli  is  its  per- 
fection, with  regard  to  the  convey- 
ance of  sound,  that  words  uttered 
in  the  lowest  tone  of  voice,  on  or 
near  the  Scena,  are  heard  distinctly, 
even  in  the  Corridor  which  termi- 
nates the  Edifice.  Hence  to  the 
sea  coast  the  descent  is  very  rapid : 
and  after  passing  a  hedge  of  ole- 
anders in  front  of  some  cottages, 
and  a  Fortification,  called  Fort 
Alessio,  and  constructed  by  the 
English,  Travellers  usually  rest 
themselves  and  their  mules  for  two 
or  three  hoiu-s  at  a  place  fourteen 
miles  from  Giardini,  and  then  pro- 
ceed, through  a  beautiful  country, 
to  Messina ;  where  The  Britannia 
is  a  very  clean  and  comfortable 
Hotel. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi 
Zancle  (a  Sickle),  from  its  Beach, 
formed  like  a  crescent,  was  found- 
ed, according  to  tradition,  sixteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era:  and  some  of  the  classic  wri- 
ters report  that  Anaxilaus,  So- 
vereign of  Rhegium,  made  war 
against  the  Zancleans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Messenians  of 
Peloponnesus  ;  and,  after  proving 
decisively  victorious,  called  the 
conquered  city  Messana,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  This  event 
IS  supposed  to  liave  taken  place 
about  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era.     In  after- 

(a)  The  marbles  indigenoas  to  Tanrominium 
were  celebrated  for  their  beauty;  but,  never- 
theless, foreign  marbles  seem  to  haye  been 


times  the  Mamertini  (mercenary 
soldiers)  took  possession  of  Mes- 
sana,  subsequent  to  which,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and 
was,  for  a  considerable  period, 
their  chief  hold  in  Sicily.  The 
modem  Messenians  aided[  Count 
Rogar  in  delivering  their  country 
from  the  Saracenic  yoke ;  and  were 
recompensed  with  great  privil^es, 
some  of  which  they  sull  retain. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina, 
in  modem  times,  have  been  great. 
The  Plague,  in  1743,  swept  away 
full  fifty  thousand  of  its  citizens : 
and  the  earthquake  of  1 783  nearly 
destrbyed  its  magnificent  Quay, 
and  most  of  its  superb  edifices. 
The  splendid  crescent  of  houses, 
fronting  the  Marina,  was  reduced 
to  piles  of  ruins;  and  the  narrow 
streets  were  universally  blocked  up 
by  fallen  bmldings;  though  some 
of  the  public  structures,  owing  to 
their  solidity,  remained  standing; 
and  among  tiiese  was  the  Catihe- 
dral :  but  me  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  private  dwellings  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  encamp  in  huts 
of  wood.  The  dreadful  effects  of 
this  earthquake  were  not  occasion- 
ed by  one  shock  only,  but  by  seve- 
ral, which  succeeded  each  other 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  of 
February.  The  first  was  the  most 
violent :  providentially,  however, 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  escape  from  their 
tottering  houses,  and  take  refuge 
•  in  the  country.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Streights  of  Messina,  on  tlie 
Calabrian  side,  a  violent  shock  of 
this  earthquake  being  felt  about 
noon,  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood fled  to  the  sea  shore ;  where 
they  remained  in  safety  till  eight 
o'clock  at  night;  when,  owing  to 
another  shock,  the  sea  swelled  im- 
mensely, and  suddenly  precipitated 
its  waves  on  the  beach,  ingulphing 

preferred  as  decorations  for  the  jrablic  edi£ce) 
of  this  Town. 
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upward  of  a  thousand  persons :  and 
the  same  tremendous  swell  sunk 
the  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Messina, 
and  destroyed  the  Mole.  The  dogs 
in  Calabria  appeared  to  anticipate 
this  awful  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
howling  piteously:  the  sea-fowl 
flew  to  the  mountains :  and  a  noise, 
like  that  of  carriage^ wheels  running 
round  with  great  velocity  over  a 
stone  pavement,  preceded  the  first 
shock  of  the  earthquake ;  while,  at 
the  same  moment,  a  dense  cloud  of 
vapour,  rose  from  Calabria,  gradu- 
ally extending  to  the  Faro,  and  the 
Town  of  Messina.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty here,  public  and  private,  was 
mcalculable :  splendid  churches, 
works  of  Art,  libraries,  and  records, 
being  all  involved  in  the  common 
ruin :  but  such  was  the  probity  of 
the  Messenian  Merchants,  that'  no 
one  of  them  declared  himself  a 
bankrupt,  in  consequence  of  this 
severe  visitation. 

Messina  is  most  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  a  climate  at  all  seasons 
salubrious;  and  cooler  than  any 
other  part  of  Sicily  during  summer. 
The  houses  are  large  and  commo- 
dious ;  the  environs  abound  with 
lovely  and  shady' promenades ;  the 
necessaries  of  life  are,  generally 
speakmg,  cheap  and  abundant;  the 
fish  is  particularly  good ;  and  the 
people  are  lively,  mtelligent,  pene- 
trating, and  courteous ;  especially 
to  the  British  Nation.  Travellers, 
on  arriving  at  Messina,  usually 
visit  the  Faro  ;  to  which  there  is  a 
Carriage-road  made  by  the  British 
Troops,  when  stationed  here :  and 
this  drive  occupies  something  more 
than  an  hour.  On  umlking  to  the 
Light-house,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern*  the  Current  now  reported 
to  run  in  and  out  of  the  Streights, 
alternately  every  six  hours:  and 
this  Current  at  less  than  a  mile 
firom  the  shore,  occasions  Breakers, 

(c)  It  is,  neTertheless,  affirmed,  that  a 
Traosport,  not  manv  years  since,  was  whirled 
round,  three  times,  by  the  eddy  at  Charybdis ; 
and  that  the  Currents  in  tbe.Streights  are  9tiU 
remarkably  str6sg  and  irregalar. 


C631ed  Charybdis ;  but  no  longer 
dangerous*'.  Scylla,  on  the  oppb- 
site  coast,  and  about  three  miles 
distant,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  Rock,  separated,  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  from  the 
main  land*.  The  Promenade  on 
the  Marina  displays  exquisite 
sceneiy,  and  a  magnificent  Port 
crowded  with  shipping :  but,  from 
want  of  means,  the  line  of  new 
houses  in  this  vicinity  have  only 
their  lower  stories  finished.  The 
Billiard-room,  and  Reading-room, 
merit  notice;  as  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  beautiful ; 
and  the  scale  on' which  they  are 
built  superb.  The  Cathedral,  a 
spacious  Edifice,  contains  a  Marble 
Pulpit,  by  Gajpni ;  and  a  High-altar 
richly  embellished  with  Florentine 
Mosaics,  and  six  Columns  of  Lapis 
Lazuli,  supporting  a  representation 
of  the  Madonpa,  under  a  gold  ca- 
nopy. The  Plate  in  the  Sacristy 
is  the  Capo  d" Opera  of  Guevara. 
The  Church  belonging  to  the  Con- 
vent of  S,  Gregorio  contains  a  fine 
Copy  of  the  celebrated  Picture  of 
that  Saint,  at  Bologna.  The  Novi- 
ziato  de'  Gesuiti  is  deliciously  situ- 
ated; and  possesses  a  few  good 
Pictures  of  the  Roman  School. 
The  Town,  backed  by  highly  culti- 
vated and  thickly  wooded  moun- 
tains, looks  to  peculiar  advantage 
from  the  Ramparts  near  the  Cita- 
del ;  which,  on  this  side,  is  strongly 
fortified.  Silks ;  knitted  silk  stock- 
ings ;  light  cloth ;  and  carpets  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Turkey,  are  fabri- 
cated at  Messina.  The  Walk  to 
the  Telegraph,  SLiid  that  to  Tina- 
mara,  are  famed^  for  commanding 
fine  views*.  The  Roads,  or,  more 
acciu-ately  speaking,  the  mule- 
tracks  round  Messina,  generally  lie 
in  the  beds  of  torrents ;  after  hard 
ram  extremely  dangerous ;  though 
several  houses   are    scattered  on 

'   (d)  This  Rock  is  not  completely,  though 
nearly  separated  from  the  Calabrian  shore. 

(e)  1 1  IS  said  that  a  ruinous  Tower^  below 
the   Castellacio,  which  commands  Messina, 
was  erected  by  Richard  I,  of  England. 
2  b 
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their  hanks !  the  bndle-rodd  to 
Mela£XO  is,  however,. good ;  and 
the  Town  worth  visiting,  as  the 
decent  thither  displays  bold  aoene* 
ry ;  and  the  Plaefe  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Mytgt  where 
Ulysseses  Companions  slew  the 
Oxen  of  the  Sun':  and  between 
Melaszo  and  Lipari  was  the  battle 
fought  by  Oetavius  Caesar  and 
Marcus  Agrippa,.  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  thatpiratieal  CtHnmander ; 
who  fled,  by  night*  to  Melazn),  and 
th^soe  took  remge  with  Mark  An- 
thony. Melauo  is  enriched  by  a 
Thunny  Fishery,  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June  ;  and 
from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
fil^tember. 

An  excursion,  by  water,  is  &e<- 
quently  made  from  Messina,  to 
visit  Scylla,  and  land  at  Bheggio, 
about  four  league^  distant,  and 
whither  it  is  sometimes  necessaiy 
to  be  towed  up'  by  oxen,  on  account 
of  the  stren^  of  the  Current. 
Bheggio,  anaently  Rhegium,  dis- 
plays mdaneholy  traces  of  the 
earthquake  of  1783.  One  hand- 
some street,  in  which  stands  tiie 
Cathedral,  is,  however,  capable  of 
being  restored  without  great  ex- 
pense. The  Cathedrql  desores 
notice :  the  Universiiy  contains 
curious  imitations*  of  Plants:  the 
Manufactory  of  Ber^cmotte  Oil  is 
worth  seeing;  and  m  this  Town 
Travellors  are  shewn  a  house,  called 
the  birth-place  of  Ariosto;  al- 
though R^(gio  in  Italy  {Rhegium 
Lqniii)  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  where  that  great  Poet  was 
bom.  The  Country  about  Rheg- 
gio  merits  observation. 

Travellers,  in  ord^  to  complete 
their  Tour  round  the  sea  coast  of 
Sicily,  usually  prefer  embarking  in 

</)  Homer  tells  as  the  Herds  conseerated 
to  Apollo  were  kept  "  on  Sol's  bright  Isle,** 
Trinacria.    See  OdyMcy,  Book  XII. 

VHeae  Herds  werelalioariiig  oxen,  employed 
la  tillage;  and  it  was  esteemed, br  the  An- 
eieats,  a  particular  profanation  to  destroy  a 
laboaziag  ox,  and  ariouMdto  oat  of  it. 


B^Speramtro^  at  Mestiaft»  risitiog 
the  Lipari  Islands,  and  goiagftieTice 
to  CefalCi ;  instead  of  going  by  land 
to  the  latter  Place:  for  although 
the  mule-track  as  already  men- 
tioned is  good  as  far  as  Melazzo,  it 
is  bad  and  mountainous  thence  to 
Cefalii.  This  little  voyage,  geae- 
rally  speaking,  occuiues  about  three 
days :  and  the  following  account  is 
an  extract  from  the  journal  of  an 
EngUsh  Gentleman  and  bis  Wife, 
who  went  from  Meastna  toCefali^, 
by  sea»  during  Midsummer,  l826^ 
"  We  set  out  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  in  our  Speronaro,  with 
ten  boatmen  and  two  hoys.  The 
rowers  stand  upon  the  deck.  There 
was  a  fixed  awning,  under  whicb 
we  sat,  and  slept ;  havmg  hired 
mattresses  at  Messina.  Afterpass- 
ing  the  Faro  we  found  the  wind 
umavourable ;  and,  taking  in  our 
sails,  rowtd  to  Acqua^NerOj  lad- 
ing there,  at  one  o'clock.  At » 
quarter  past  five  the  wind  dropped, 
me  sea  was  calm ;  and  we  resumed 
our  voyage.  A  fair  breeze  during 
the  night  bh)ucht  us  near  Sirm- 
boHj  where,  with  occasional  rowing, 
we  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
By  the  aid  of  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  Priest,  called  Don 
Giuseppe,  we  procured  a  room  to 
dine  in ;  and  feasted  on  exquisite 
figs.  At  half-past  two  we  set  o4 
for  the  summit  oftheMounioin; 
finding  the  ascent  rajHd,  and  the 
heat  excessive.  The  depth  of  the 
sand,  and  the  ste^ness  of  the 
path,  render  this  ascent  more  toil- 
some than  those  of  ^tna  and  Ve- 
suvius :  it  occupied  near  three 
hours.  From  the  sununit  we  sav 
the  Crater  about  half  way  downj 
and  the  sight  was  grand  and 
imposing.  The  Eruptions  were 
only  occasional;   and  resounded 

(o)  A  Speronaro  is  a  Tery  safe  kind  of  bo**- 
with  from  six  to  ten  oars,  according  to  Us  sii(< 
and  a  helmsman.  , 

(A)  The  hire  of  b  Spennaro,  large  enougt 
to  oonrey  from  four  to  six  passengers,  is  »m«' 
filleeB  oaaees,  forty-aye  Neap^taa  dacats. 
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ke  €£knno|i»  shakui^  the  ground; 
lI  eight  in  the  evening  we  re-em- 
axked,  and  rowed  under  the 
sla.nd,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  its 
eautiful  little  Volcano.  Two 
axaJH  Moutiis  threw  up  fire  inces- 
antly;  that  on  the  south  being 
le  xnostactiYe;  and,  at  intervals, 
s  £orce  inofieased ;  while  a  north- 
rn  Mouth,  between  every  sixth 
nd  tenth  minute,  threw  up  large 
uantities  of  stones ;  but  they  were 
j  ected  with  less  violence  than  those- 
:Lrown  from  the  opposite  side. 
"hG  finest  Eruption  we  saw  startled 
s  ;  for  it  began  with  a  sound  .like 
nie  discharge  of  artillery ;  which 
ras  followed  by  a  shower  of  stones 

0  vivid  that  the  whole  side  of  the 

1  ountain  glowed  with  these  bound- 
%g  red-hot  balls.  Some  of  the 
iTgest  broke  to  pieces  as  they  re- 
bounded against  others ;  but,  be- 
ore  they  reached  the  sea,  their 
leat  was  nescrly  gone.  These 
Eruptions,  reflected  in  the  walier, 
vere  magnificent.  Leaving  this 
fxtraordinary  scene,  we  steered 
vith  a  fair  wind  for  L^ari ;  and 
Lbout  half- past  seven  in  the  mom-^ 
Dg*  were  close  to  its  remarkable 
:-Iill  of  white  Pumice;  which  is 
exported  m  larse  quantities,  and  a 
;ource  of  wesdth  to  the  Island. 
^e  cast  anchor  close  to  the  Laz- 
jaretto  at  ten  o'clock;  and  re- 
uained  on  board  till  one,  waiting 
x>r  our  passports ;  because  the 
Authorities  were  not  quickly  found, 
t  being  a  Festa.  At  one,  how- 
ever, the  British  Consul,  hearing 
3f  our  arriTal,  invited  us  to  his 
nouse,  and  received  us  most  hos- 
f)itably .  Lipari  contains  Hot  BathSy 
sibout  four  miles  from  the  Port,  in 
EL  rocky  narrow  valley.  We  slept 
on  this  Island;  and  embarking 
next  morning  at  a  quarter  before 
four,  reached  the  Bay  of  Vulcano^ 
at  a  quarter  before  five.  The  Bay 
exhibits  wild  rocks:  the  Island 
rose  out  of  the  sea  two  hundred 


and  two  years  previous  fo  the 
'Christian  era ;  and  was  conse- 
crated, by  the  Greeks,  to  Vulcan  ^ 
We  landed  at  five ;  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  reached  the  base 
of  the* Crater ;  to  the  summit  of 
which  the  ascent  is  gradual,  the 
path  good,  and  the  time  occupied 
m  ascending  about  forty  minutes. 
We  went  down  by  an  easy  descent 
into  the  Crater;  which  is  deep^ 
grand,  and  exceedingly  splendid 
with  respect  to  the  colours  of  its 
ciystal  sulphurs ;  large  numbers 
of  which  are  continually  coilectedi 
On  retracing  our  steps,  we  reached 
the  summit  at  ten  minutes  past 
seven ;  and  embarked  in  our  Spe- 
ronaro  at  eight.  Having  cleared 
Vulcano,  we  steered  for  Cefiilu : 
but  the  appearance  of  a  sfrange 
sail  made  us  cautious,  as  we  had 
been  told  of  pirates:  and  soon 
after  passing  Capo  d'Orlando,  we 
coasted  along  to  Cefalii;  arriv- 
ing there  about  midnight.  Next 
morning  'we  got  pratique,  settle4 
with  our  Captain,  gave  nis  Men  a 
buonamano,  and  did  not  regret 
having  made  this  little  voyage,  by 
which  we  were  much  interested, 
though  considerably  fatigued.  Hie 
situation  of  Cefalu  is  beautiful! 
and,  while  our  mules  were  prepar- 
ing«  we  visited  its  Cathedral^  which 
contains  ancient  Mosaics  at  the 
end  of  the  Edifice,  and  ancient 
Columns,  and  Capitals,  in  the  Nave 
and  Choir.  The  two  Pillars  be- 
tween the  Nave  and  Transept  dis- 
play Figures  of  Men  supporting 
the  Abacus.  Cefalik  is  the  anciem 
Cephaloedis.  After  a  short  deten* 
tion  at  the  Custom-house  here,  w0 
mounted  our  mules  about  a  quarter 
before  nine,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Termini;  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  through  a  lovely  road^ 
especially  the  first  part,  which  lay 
bc^een  coppices  of  aloes  and  myr-* 
,tles,  the  latter  in  fuU  blossom.  At 
'two  o'clock  we  reached  Termini  5 


CO  AU  the  lipar^  Islands  w«re  dMMniiutt^d  Fulewiilntitla,  • 

2d  2 
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and  found  its  Hotel  tolerable. 
This  Town  was  anciently  called" 
Thermie  Himerenses,  on  account 
of  its  hot  Baths :  it  still  contains 
Warm  Salt  Baths ;  and  remains  of 
an  ancient  EdiUce,  supposecfto  have 
been  a  Theatre,  may  be  traced  in 
the  Senate  House,  and  Prison. 
After  sleeping  ^t  Termini,  whence 
there  is  a  good  Carriage-roaxi,  in 
distance  twenty-four  miles,  to  Pa- 
lermo, we  set  out  for  that  City  at 
half-past  eight,  and  reached  Page's 
Hotel  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
driving  the  whole  way  between 
gardens  with  fences  of  magnificent 
aloes  bursting  into  flower." 

The  Sicilians,  taken  collectively, 
are  good  humoured,  (though  prone 
to  momentary  wratli,  and,  addicted 
to  jealousy,)  acute,  animated,  elo- 
quent, and  endued  with  consider- 
able talents ;  especially  for  poetry ; 
but  owing  to  that  fickleness  of 
disposition  common  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Greeks,  seldom 
pre-eminent  in  arts  and  sciences, 
from  want  of  perseverance.  They 
are  proud  of  what  their  country 
once  was ;  and  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  that  chivalrous  spirit  which 
might,  if  encouraged,  render  them 
again  a  powerful  People.  For 
hospitality  to  Strangers  they  were 
always  famed ;  and,  respecting 
this  virtue,  the  present  race  have 
not  degenerated  from  their  ances- 
tors ;  as  the  poorest  Sicilian  pea- 
sant will  offer  the  best  of  every 
thing  his  cottage  affords,  to  the 
traveller  who  pauses  at  his  door. 
The  populace  are  civilized,  sober, 
and  honest;  easily  governed  by 
gentle  means,  though  indignant 
when  treated  with  harshness.  All 
ranks  seem  partial  to  theBritish  Na- 
tion. On  the  northern  and  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily  the  natives,  of  both 
sexes,  are  handsome ;  their  coun- 
tenances being  perfectly  Grecian  : 
and  the  female  peasants  on  Mount 
Eryx,  at  Syracuse,  about  Catania, ' 
on  MinsL,  at  Giarra,  and  on  the 
road  to  the  Castagno  di  cento  Ca- 


valli,  are  likewise  veiy  handsome : 
their  costume  througbout  the 
Island  is  Grecian :  but,  in  allthe 
Towns,  females  wear  black  silk 
cloaks,  which  cover  the  head  and 
face,  according  to  the  Spanish 
mode.  A  black  leather  cloak  and 
hood,  covering  the  whole  person, 
is  universally  worn,  in  winter,  by 
the  male  sex,  when  out  of  doors. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  domes- 
tic oeconomy,  of  the  Sidliwi  pea- 
sants, are  said  to  be,  at  this  day, 
what  Theocritus  represents  them. 
The  oxen  throughout  the  Island 
are .  handsome  animals  of  a  dun 
colour,  and  remarkable  for  parti- 
cularly fine  horns,  bcJth  with  re- 
spect to  length  and  thickness :  and 
the  nightingales  seem  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  the  flowers,  making  the 
air  resound  with  their  harmony. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  Siciiy 
are  more  various,  and  more  abun- 
dant, than  of  almost  any  other 
coimtry:  and  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
several  whiph,  owing  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  Work,  must  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  is  a  Tree 
resembling  the  ash,  which  yields 
Medicinal  Manna.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  bark  of  this  tree,  near 
the  root  j  at  the  commencement  ot 
August;  and  from  this  incision 
issues  the  juice  which,  when  dried 
by  the  sun,  becomes  manna.  The 
bread  throughout  the  Island,  ex- 
cept at  Giardini  and  Taonnina,  is 
excellent,  and  especially  so  at  Gir- 
genti :  the  Hybla  honey  has  long 
been  celebrated.  Near  Mazzaja, 
and  in  some  other  places,  the  fe- 
males spin  cotton ;  and  lai*ge  quan- 
tities of  hemp  are  grown  in  severai 
districts.  There  is  likewise  a  va- 
riety of  fine  fish  on  every  ^  ^^ 
the  Sicilian  coast;  and  the  Thmy, 
and  Pesce  Spada,  are  particularly 
estppin  pH 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  exceUent 
during  Winter,  and  the  six  hrsi 
weeks  of  Spring :  but  in  Summer* 
Autumn,  and  even  till  the  vadoi^ 
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of  November,  MaJt  aria  prevails  in 
several  spots  of  the  Island ;  espe- 
cially at  Selinuntium,  at,  and  near, 
Lentini ;  and  likewise  at,  and  near, 
Syracuse.  Even  during  winter  Si- 
cilian scenery,  so  far  as  relates  to 
colours,  is  gay  and  brilliant ;  the 
sky,  in  general,  being  cloudless, 
and  the  sunrise  and  sunset  magni- 
ficent beyond  description :  during 
summer  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  the  scenery  is,  of  course,  aug- 
mented ;  and  the  months  of  June 
and  July  are  those  most  proper 
for  an  ascent  to  the  Crater  of 
^tna.  Sicily,  however,  is  not,  at 
any  season,  like  several  parts  of 
Magna  Graecia,  uniformly  beauti- 
ful :  for  although  some  tracts  are 
luxuriant  to  excess,  and  cultivated 
to  perfection,  others  are  dreary, 
wild,  and  neglected :  but  if  the 
plan  of  making  a  good  post- 
road,  to  form  an  inland  communi- 
cation between  Palermo  and  Mes- 
sina, should  be  carried  into  effect, 
it  may  probably  prove  the  means 
of  inducing  Sicilian  noblemen  to 
work  the  waste  lands,  and  thereby 
complete  the  beauty,  and  increase 
the  wealth,  of  their  country. 

Sicily  does  not,  at  present,  con- 
tain above  one  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants. 

No  regular  post-roads  having 
yet  been  established,  Travellers 
(Pedestrians  excepted)  are  under 
the  necessity  of  going  from  place 
to  place  throughout  the  Island, 
either  in  a  Lettiga,  or  on  mules.  A 
Lettiga,  the  national  carriage,  holds 
two  persons ;  and  is,  in  shape, 
something  like  the  body  of  a  Vis- 
a- vis.  iSiis  Vehicle,  provided  with 
strong  poles,  resembling  those  of 
a  Sedan-chair,  is  carried  by  very 
powerful  porter-mules,  as  the  body 
of  a  travelling  carriage  was,  in 
past  times,  conveyed  over  the 
Mont-Cenis.  Two  mules  go  be- 
fore, and  one  behind,  accompanied 
by  a  muleteer  on  foot,  armed  with 
a  stick,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  to 
guide    tbe   mules;    $md  another 


muleteer  mounted,  and  riding  at 
the  head  of  the  Cavalcade.  A 
Lettiga  is  not  usually  furnished 
with  cushions  to  sit  upon;  but 
has  a  dirty  lining,  and  a  gaudy 
outside:  it  goes  up  and  down 
every  hill,  however  steep,  and 
makes  the  neighbourhood  resound 
with  raule-belis ;  which  are  hung, 
in  a  triangular  shape,  on  the  back 
of  the  leading  mule.  The  motion 
of  a  Lettiga  is  fatiguing,  and  apt 
to  produce  drowsiness :  and,  more- 
over, the  country  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  these  Vehicles: 
neither  can  Travellers,  thus  con- 
veyed, stop  when  they  wish  it; 
as  the  mule-bells  prevent  the 
muleteers  fi-om  hearing,  when 
called  to  ;  and  besides  this,  a  chah* 
is  indispensable  for  getting  out  of, 
or  into,  a  lettiga.  The  noise  of 
the  mule-bells  may  likewise  prove 
an  inconvenience,  from  impeding 
conversation.  Travellers,  who  ride, 
usually  furnish  themselves  with 
one  mule  for  each  gentleman,  or 
Lady ;  ditto,  for  each  Servant ; 
ditto,  for  the  Guide,  who  also  acts 
as  Cook  and  Purveyor ;  and  ditto, 
for  luggage. 

The  difference  between  Sicilian 
and  Neapolitan  money  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

10  erana of  Naples  make  1  Tarl  of  Sicily. 
5  ditto  -        -        -        .1  Carlino. 
1  ditto  -        -        -        -  1  Baioecho. 
\  ditto  -  -       -  1  Grano. 

The  price  of  a  Lettiga  carried 
by  three  mules  is  about  thirty  car- 
lini  per  day,  while  travelling ;  and 
about  fifteen  carlini  for  every  day 
of  rest.  Mules  for  persons  who 
ride  may  be  engaged  at  Palermo, 
and  throughout  the  Island,  for  ten 
tari  each  mule,  on  travelling  days, 
and  five  on  resting  days;  unless  it 
be  during  harvest,  when  tha  price 
on  resting  days  is  six  tari.  The 
muleteers  expect  a  trifling  huomi^ 
mano  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

At  Catania  the  hire  of  mufes  is 
somewhat  cheaper  than  at  Paler- 
mo.   An  English  Gentleman,  not 
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^g  v^  p^^  p^  ^y.  ^^^  ^^^ 

same  mule,  firom  Catania  to  Pa- 
leimo,  eight  carlini  on  travelling 
days,  and  four  on  resting  days : 
and  other  Travellers  have  lately 
oneaged  mules  firom  Catania  to 
P^ermo  at  the  rate  of  nine  carlini 
for  every  travelling  day,  and  five 
on  resting  days.  For  every  mule 
from  Nicolosi  to  iEtna,  the  price 
is  fifteen  tari ;  and  for  every  Guide 
from  Nicolosi  to  the  summit  of 
iBtna»  including  his  mule,  and 
oharcoal  for  the  Casa  degli  In- 
glesi,  the  price  is  two  piastres  and 
a  half.  At  Catania,  Messina,  Sy- 
racuse, and  Page's  Hotel  in  Paler- 
mo, heds  are  six  tari  each  person ; 
and  dinners  eight :  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Travellers,  especially  at 
Syracuse,  to  make  their  bargain 
l)eforehand.  In  smaller  towns 
beds  for  masters  are  four  tari  each, 
beds  fwr  servants  two  tari  each; 
and  the  Guide,  belonging  to  the 
Travellers,  provides  the  table. 
This  Guide  who,  as  akeady  men- 
tioned, acts  as  Cook,  and  Pur- 
veyor, and  who  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  every  party  of  Tra- 
vellers in  Sicily,  expects,  for. 
wages,  one  piastre  a  day,  and  a 
mule  iH-ovided"at  the  expense  of 
his  employers*".  On  this  mule, 
however,  he  does  not  object  to 
take  a  block-tin  tea-kettle  and  the 
stew-pans,  &c.  requisite  for  cook- 
ing. Besides  these  articles  Travel- 
lers should  furnish  themselves  with 
Leather  Sheets,  Linen  Sheets, 
Table  -  Linen,  Towels,  Knives, 
Forks,  Spoons,  a  Lantern,  and 
Tinder-box,  common  strong  Cups 
and  Saucers,  the  former  without 
handles ;  a  block-tin  Tea-pot ;  a 
Coffee-pot;  Rummers  of  douWe 

(*)  Two  Masters  And  on^  Servartt  travel- 
ling' on  mules,  with  one  luggage-mule,  a  Pur- 
veyor,  and  his  mule,  usually  spend,  in  Sicily, 
about  two  pounds  sterling  a  day  in  road  ex- 
penses, the  wages  of  the  Purveyor  inolusive. 
.(0  Travellers  experience  great  civility 
from  Messrs.  Donandy  and  Campo,  who  fre- 
?4ter        ^™'*^    '^®"*     ^'*^     introductory 


fihit  glass,  l^r  Bohemian  crysf^: 
Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Maccarois. 
Parmesan  Cheese,  Hanis,  Poaltry. 
and  potted  Butter ;  as  butt^  cai- 
not  be  procured  in  Sicily,  excef^. 
at  Palermo  and  Messina.  Larsc 
double  S'iXk  Parasols,  and  Strav 
Hats  and  Bonnets,  double-lined 
with  tlnck  post-paper,  are  needfiz) 
securities,  at  all  seasons,  ngnin^ 
a  coup  de  soleil:  and  sooie^ Tra- 
vellers, who  do  not  regard  the  ex- 
pense of  an  extra-mule,  take  Mat- 
tresses; though  they  are  seldom 
required,  except  on  ascendii^ 
iStna;  the  mattresses  at  Hot^ 
being,  in  general,  good. 

At  Palermo  the  best  Quides  for 
Travellers  who    purpose  makic? 
the  Tour  of  the  Island,  are  Cowa^  - 
lo  Catalanij  and  Francesco  Mar- 
8€dona, 

Letters  of  recommendation  <o 
all  the  Civil  Authorities,  from  the  , 
Luogotenente  at  Palermo,  are  de- 
sirable ;  and  letters  of  recommend- 
ation, from  the  British  Consul 
General  to  all  the  Vice- Consuls, 
are,  for  British  Travellers  in  Sicilv, 
most  useful  ^  Passports,  on  leav- 
ing Naples  to  visit  this  Island,  on 
leaving  Palermo  to  make  a  Tour 
round  the  sea  coast  to  Catania 
and  Messina,  and  on  leaviiig'  Mes- 
sina to  visit  Rheggio,or  the  Lipah 
Isles,  are,  at  present,  indispensable. 

ROUTE   ROUND   THE    SEA  COAST  OF 

SICILY,  ON  mules;    between 

THE  LATTER  PART  OF  MAY  A2ST) 
THE  EARLY  PART  OP  JULY, 
1826". 

1st  dav.  From  Palermo  to  Sda 
di  Partinicowl*,  miles  19.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  5|. 

(m)  Dining  places,  in  the  fbUowlng  Route, 
are  marked  with  a  Cross  j'  sleeping  places 
with  an  asterisk.  Persons  who  make  the 
Tour  of  Sicily  during  fine  weather  find  it  plea- 
santer,  and  more  ceconomical,  to  dine  out  of 
doors,  in  a  shady  situation,  near  a  sjning.or 
stream,  of  good  water,  than  in  a  country 
Hotel.  ^ 
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From  P€irHftieo  to  Aioatno*^ 
miles  12.  Hours  ^mj^oyed  in 
riding,  3^. 

Objects  best  worth  notice;  Mor- 
reale-rr-itfi  Cathedral — rictxire, 
by  Morrealese,  in  the  Benedip* 
tine  4:Jonvt5nt— View  of  the  Vai- 
ley.     . 

1  day.  Term>le  of  Segesta  + 
miles  9.  "Hours  employed  in 
riding,  3. — Trepani*  miles  21. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  6}. 
Objects  best  worth  notice; 
Temple  of  Segesta — ^Theatre. 
d  day.  A  Ftneward^  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  4— 'ifcfor- 
scda^^  miles  18,  from  Trepani. 
'  Hours  employed  in  riding,  2^. 

Object  best  worth  notice ;  Monte 
'.    S.  Giuliano,  the  ancient  £ryx.    . 
Ith  day.    M<izzara,    miles     12 — 
Hours  enfployed  in  riding,  2  J— 
Stone  QuarrifwU  near  Campo- 
Bello,  miles  8 — ^Hours  employed 
in  riding,  2 — Castel-Vetrano  *, 
miles    8 — ^Horn's    employed   in 
■   riding,  2. 
Objeet  best  worth  notice;    the 
Stone  Quarty. 
5th  day.    SelinunHumi{«t  miles  9. 
-  Hours  employed  in  riding,  2^— < 
.   Sciacca  •,  miles  21 — ^Hours  em- 
ployed  in  riding,  4). 
Olgecta  best  worih  notice ;  two 
Sets  of  Temples  |  three  in  each, 
at  Selinuntium.    Hot  Springs, 
at  Sciacca. 
6th  day.    San  Patro,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Platanus  »fi,  miles  19 — 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  about 
4|--StcM/eawa*,  miles  U.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  about  2$. 
7th  day.    Girgbnti  •fi,  miles  12 — 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  3|. 
Objects  best  worth  notice;  the 
Mole— the  Temples,  and  other 
Antiquities — ^the  Cathedral,  its 
'  Baptismal  Font,  and  Echo. 
8th  day.    Occupied  in  seeing  the 

remains  of  Agrigentum. 
9th  day.  Pa/mfl+,  miles  16.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  SJ — Licata  ♦, 
<c(»mtoonfy  called  Alicata)  miles 
12.  Hours  employed  in  riding,  3}, 


mh  day^    HW   a    day  6f  rest^ 

Terranova*,  miles  18.    Hours 
employed  in  riding,  5. 

1 1th  day*    A^Bam  +,  miles  1 7  — .. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  4  J. 
Cuiiagirone*,  jnHLeB  7.    Hours 
employed  in  riding,  2}. 
Object   best   worih   notice;    a 

.  celebrated  Manufacture  of  small 
Clay  Figiures,  at  Cultagirone. 

1 2th  daj^.  A  Brook  4s  beyond  Pa- 
lagonia,  miles  17 — ^Hours  em- 
fdoyed  in  riding,  rather  more 
than  54. 

Lentini  *,  miles  13.  Hours  em- 
ployed in  ridingi  3}. 
Object  best  worih  notice^  the 
Biviere  di  Lentini :  anextensire, 
but  yery  unwholesome  Lake, 
well  stored  with  fish. 

13th  day.     TFalnut'tree8»i^  miles 

■  1 7.  Hours  employed  in  riding, 
SJ. —  SiRAQUSA*,  miles  13 — 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  3}. 
Objects  best  worth  notice  at 
Sjotuiuse ;  Amphitheatre — ^Thea- 
tre— ^Ear  of  *  Dionysius — ^Tomb 
called  that  of  Archimedes — Stra- 
da  Sepulcrale  —  Catacombs  — 
Remains  of  Fort  Labdalus-— > 
Subterranean  Passage  for  Ca*- 
vahy,  &c.— Garden  of  the  P.  P. 
Cappuccini  —  River  Anapus  — 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus— ^ 
Papyri  —  Fonte  -  Ciane — Duo- 
mo  —  Statue  of  Venus,  in  the 
Museum. 

14th,  15tii,  and  16th  day,  at  Synu 
cuse. 

17th  day.  Scarod'Agnunit^$,mJle9 
24 — Hours  employed  in  riding, 
6.J.  Catania  *,  miles  18  — • 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  4i* 
Objects  best  worth  not»se  ;  on 
leaying  Syracuse,  Scala  Graeca 
— ^Trophy  erected  in  honour  of 
Marcellus.  At  Catania  ;  Thea- 
tre —  Amphitheatre  —  Baths  — 
and  other  Subterranean  Anti- 
quities— ^Duomo— Church  of  the 
Benedictines,'  their  Garden  and 
Museum— Prince  Biscari's  Mu- 
seum. 

18tii,l  9th,  and  20th  day,  at  Oatania^' 
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21  st  and  22d  day.  Expedition  to 
iEtna,  now  called  Mongibello. 

23d  day,  at  Catania. 

24th  day.  Trizza^^^^  miles  7. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  about 
2.  Giarra*y  miles  17 — ^Hours 
employed  in  riding,  3}. 
Ob)eGt  best  worth  notice ;  Sco^ 
puli  Cydcpum,  at  Trizza.  As 
the  ride  from  Catania  to  Giarra 
occupies  only  half  a  day.  Travel- 
lers frequently  employ  the  other 
half  in  yisitlng  the  Castagno  di 
cento  CavaUi,  situated  about  six 
miles  from  Giarra. 

25th  day.  FrancaviUa  4<,  miles  1 8. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  about 
5.  Giardini  *,  miles  10.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  about  3. 

•26th  day.  2)«««f^  P/occ,  miles  14. 
Horn's  employed  in  riding,  and 
visiting  the  Kuins  of  Tauromi- 
nium,  2  miles  beyond  Giardini, 
5i.  Messina  *,  nules  20.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  about  5.  ^ 
Objects  best  worth  notice; 
Church  of  S.  -Pancrazio—an- 
cient  Piscinae — ^Naumachia — 
Theatre,  and  View  from  it,  at 
Taormina.  At  Catania;  Con- 
vent of  S.  Gregorio — Cathedral 
— Citadel  —  Faro — surroundiiig 
•Country. 

27  th,  ana  three  following  days, 
Messina. 

28th  day,  by  Sea— From  Messina 
to  Acqua  Nero,  hours  6. 

29th  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning 
Stromboli.  To  examine  the 
Crater  here  occupies  the  better 
part  of  a  day. 

30th  day,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
Lipari,  To  examine  this  Island 
occupies  the  better  part  of  a  day; 
and  Travellers  usually  sleep  here. 

31st  day,  at  five  in  the  morning. 
Volcano.  The  walk  to  and  from 
the  Crater  here,  occupies  hours 
2J.  And  if  the  wind  be  toler- 
ably fair,  Cefalu  is  reached  be- 
fore midnight. 


A  W  ^??"^«lle"  who  engrage  the  same  i 

to  take  them  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  usu- 

any  employ  these  animals  to  convey  them  as 


moles 
asu< 


32d  day,  onmules,  from  C^&to 
Termim^^  miles  24.  Uo\xre 
employed  in  riding,  5^.  Pa- 
lermo, miles  24 — ^in  a  four- 
wb^  carriage,  hours  3}. 

ROUTS     FROH     CATAJNIA    TO   THK 
SUMMIT  OF  iBTNA". 

NicoioM,  miles  12 — hours  employ- 
ed in  riding,  2}. 
Casa  della  Neve  (winter  sleepms 
place),  miles  7 — hours  employed 
mricQng,  Ij. 
Caga  d^li  Inglesi,  (summer  sleep- 
ing place,)  miles  8 — hours  em- 
ployed in  riding,  2f . 
Walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Cone" 

hours  1^. 
Descent  to  the  Torre  dd  Ftlosofo, 
Vol  del  Bue,  Nicolosi,  and  Ca- 
tania, from  10  to  12  hours. 
The  intense  cold  on  the  summit 
of  -^tna  is  so  apt  to  affect  the 
health,  that  Travellers  are  often 
compdled.to  stop  an  hour, or 
more,  either  at  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi,  or  the  Casa  della  Neve, 
to  recover  themselves.    A  parly, 
who  ascended  on  the  29th  of 
May,  found  Fahrenheit* s  ther- 
mometer, at  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening,  504 — at  eleven,  45— 
at  half-past  twelve,  414— at  two 
in  the  morning,  30 — at  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  two,  near  the 
Casa  degh  Inglesi,  27^— at  a 
quarter  before  four,  at  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi,  20,   and  on  the 
summit    of  the   Mountain,  at 
five  o'clock,  194. 
To  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the 
cold  Regions  of  i£tna,  and  like- 
wise to  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  carrying  mattresses  and 
coverlids  thither.  Travellers,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  long-continued  ex- 
ercise, should  set  out  from  Cata- 
nia about  noon — ^proceed  to  Nico- 
losi— ^repose    there — ^then    sup- 
leave  Nicolosi  seven  hours  before 

far  as  Nicolosi.  on  their  ascent  to  tke  Crater 
of  ^tna. 
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sunrise — proceed  to  the  Casa  della 
Neve — ^remain  there  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  only,  to  put  on  warm 
clothing — ^thence  ride  to  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi — ^remain  there  half 
an  hour  only,  to  procure  hot  soup, 
and  warm  wine  and  water — and 
thence  walk  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain.  The  ascent,  thus  ma- 
naged, occupies  six  hours  and 
three  quarters. 
The  Author  feels  that  it  would 


he  assuming  a  merit  to  which  she 
has  little  claim,  did  she  not  most 
thankfully  acknowledge  how  much 
the  foregoing  sLceount  of  Sicily 
has  heen  improyed  hy  the  minute, 
accm^te,  and  yaluable  Obsenra- 
tions,  in  manuscript,  of  E.  I. 
RuDOE,  Esq. ;  and  the  Notes  of 
other  intelligent  British  Trayel- 
lers,  who  have  recently  visited  the 
Island. 


Chapteb  XII. 


RETURN  TO  ENGLAND,  THROUGH  GERMANY. 

Journey  from  Rome  tlirough  Perugia  to  Florence— Objects  best  worth  notice  on  that  road — 
Hannibal's  route  into  Italy — Journey  from  Florence  to  Dresden — ^Ferrara— Roviifo—Padna 
— Baths  of  Abano — ^Arqua — Venice — Objects  most  worthy  of  notice — Basilica  of  S.  Marco- 
Campanile — Palazzo  Ex-Dacale — Accademia  deUe  Belle  Arti — Chiese  de*  Oesniti — dei  Car- 
militani — del  Carmine — di  S.  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo — di  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore— del  Redentore 
— di  S.  Maria  della  Salute— Palazzi  Pisani-Moreta— Grimani— Barberigo-^enola  di  S. 
Roceo—Palazso-Manfrini— Arsenal— Promenades— Theatres— Hotels— Water-Conegliano" 
Foidenon- Tagliamento— S.  Tommaso— Ponteba — Gustom-hpuse  there — ViUach — Beds  and 
Provisions  in  Germany — ^Table-linen— Peasantry — Country  Towns,  ifc. — Klagenfurt — Frie- 
sach— Judenburg— Leoben — Merzhofen  —  Schottwien — Traskirken — Vienna— Custom-house 
Hotels — Eating-houses — Coffee-houses — Lodging-houses —  Population  —  Climate  —Water — 
Fonntains,  ^c. — Cathedral,  and  other  Churches— Imperial  Residence— Jewel  OflSce— Cabt> 
net  of  Natural  History — Public  Library — Belv^d^re  Gallery  of  Paintings^-BelvM^re  an- 
cient Armoary— Lichtenstein,  and  other  private  Galleries— Great  Arsenal— -Hotel  des  Inra* 
lides^-Poroelain  Murafaeture-Theatres— Faubourgs;  Church  of  S.  Charles— Summer 
Palaces  of  Princes  Schwarzenberg  and  Lichtenstein — Prater — Augarten — Schoenbrunn — 
Katjonal  Dish — Austrian  Wines — Distance  from  Florence  to  Vienna — Baden — Stockerau— 
Znaim  —  Schelletau— Iglau  —  Stecken — Czaslau — Planian— Prague  —  Population — Objects 
best  worth  notice— Inns— New  Post-road  from  Prague  to  Dresden — Inns — Saxon  Peasants 
— Dresden— Custom-house— Distance  from  Vienna— Population — ^Architecture— Religion- 
Objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  attention— Mode  of  obtaining  admittance  to  the  Pietvire 
Gallery,  Scc.^List  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures— Treasnry^-<7abtiiet  of  antique 
Sculpture— Dresden  Porcelain— ^Theatres— Distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin— Voyage  dowa 
the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh— Population  of  Hamburgh— Description  of  the  Town  and  Port- 
Inns— Private  Lodgings— Sagacity  of  a  Stork— Steam-Packet  from  Hamburgh  to  London—; 
Voyage  from  Hamburgh  to  Cuxhaven — Harwich  Packets — Prices — Days  on  which  these 
Vessels  sail— Inns  at  Cuxhaven— Best  road  from  Dresden  to  Berlin— Potsdam— Description 
of  Berlin — Distance  thence  to  Hamburgh. 


Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cas- 
cade of  Temi,  and  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  Thrasymenus,  should  go 
from  Rome  through  Perugia  to 
Florence.  The  foUowing  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  objects  most  worthy 
of  attention  on  this  road. 


The  first  Town  which  attracts 
notice  is  Civita-Castellana,  in 
point  of  situation,  particularly 
strong  and  beautiful;  and  sup- 
posed, by  some  writers,  to  be  the 
ancient  "Veil;  though  more  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Fescenmum, 
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Naritif  the  next  cohskierabld 
Town,  was  formerly  called  Nequi- 
fufffi,  from  the  obstina^  of  its 
pitiiens ;  who,  during  a  sie^*  killed 
bieir  wivea  and  children,  m  order 
to  save  tl^hr  provisions ;  and,  when 
all  these  were  consumed,  chose 
rather  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
themselves  than  surrender.  This 
place  gave  birth  to  the  Emperor 
Nerva.  *  .  . 

A  little  beyond  Nami,  and  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  road,  are  remains 
of  a  magnificent  Bridge,  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown,  by  Augus- 
tus, over  the  river  Nera,  (anciently 
the  Nar,)  for  the  purpose  of  unit- 
ing two  hills.  In  order  td  exft- 
mme  this  stately  ruin,  TraveUers 
should  get  out  of  their  carriage, 
and  walk  down  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  the  Bridge.  It 
consists  of  large  stones  joined  to- 
gether without  any  cement,  and  cut, 
on  their  outsides,  into  the  form  of 
diamonds.  On  the  diy  land,  next 
to  Nami,  is  one  entire  arch,  the 
piers  of  which  are  above  forty 
common  paces  asunder.  •  The  piers 
gtiQ  remaining  in  the  water  prove 
the  immense  size  of  the  other 
arehes ;  which  were  not,  however, 
of  an  equal  diameter.  The  length 
of  this  Bridge  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Ro- 
man fmlmt ;  and  a  Roman  archi- 
tectural fcdniQ  (as  already  men- 
tioned) is  nearly  nine  English 
inches.  The  distance  between  the 
|Hers  of  the  first  arch  is  computed 
te  be  one  hundred  palmi,  and  its 
height  one  hundred  and  fifty;  the 
distance  between  the  piers  of  the 
gecond,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
palmi;  that  between  those  of  the 
third,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
the  lasfarch,  which  ends  on  the 
ftther  side  of  the  Nera,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ranety  palmi  in  breadth.  - 

Temi  derives  its  ancient  name,- 
InPeramna,  from  the  two  arms  of 
the  Nera,  between  which  it  is  si- 


tuate CoiPnelids  Tacitus,  vi 
the  En^MTors  Tacitus  and  Floria- 
nus,  were  bom  in  this  City,  whie: 
eontainsthe  ruins  of  an  Am]^ 
theatre  in  the  Episcopal  Garden. 
and  those  of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Salvadore.  At 
S.  Siro,  in  the  Cellars  of  the  Col- 
lege, are  remains  of  a  Tempk 
of  Hercules,  and,  in  the  Casina  of 
the  Casa-Spcuia,  Ruins  of  anejent 
Baths*.  . 

Four  miles  from  Temi  is  the 
magnificent  Cascade,  called  Caduta 
delle  Marmore,  and  formed  by  the 
fall  of  the  Velino  (anciently  the 
VelinrU)  into  the  Nera.  These 
Cataracts  are  said  to  have  beei 
made  about  the  fear  of  Rome  671. 
by  Curius  Dentatus,  who,  in  onto 
to  drain  the  territory  of  Rieti  rf 
its  standing  waters,  cut  channel, 
through  which  he  (tischarged  them 
into  the  Velino,  and  thence  into 
the  Nera,  forming  by  these  means 
a  Cascade,  consisting  of  three 
leaps,  the  first  computed  to  be 
three  hundred  English  feet,  the 
two  others,  united,  between  four 
and  five  hundred.  Persons  \rho 
wish  to  see  these  Cataracts  is 
perfection,  should  set  out  from 
Temi  about  ten  o'clock  of  a  clear 
morning,  and  ascend  the  il^^/e<fi 
Marmore  in  a  caleche:  but,  on 
approaching  the  Vehno,  which  an- 
nounces itself  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  its  thundering  noise, 
they  should  walk  to  view  the  nar- 
row Pass  through  which  it  mshes 
down  the  fall  of  three  hundred  feet ; 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  a  Tem- 
ple built  on  a  Promontory,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  three 
leaps  together.  Here  they  should 
remain  till  twelve  o'clock;  when 
the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  water 
which,  ftom  the  velocity  of  its  fell, 
rises  into  vapours,  resemUdng  mil- 
lions of  curled  white  feathers,  is 
beautiful  beyond  description ;  in- 
deed, theye  are  very  f^w  oel^tial 


<o)  Mmt  Teral stands  Rteti,  fltseieitar  Eeiue,  celebrat«4  lyr  ito  T»l«of  T«mpe, 
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rambows  half  so  brilliant  as  tlie 
terrestrial  ones  at  Temi.  After 
haying  seen  these.  Travellers 
should  retom  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Monte  di  Marmore;  and  then 
walk  to  view  the  Cataract  from 
belowl  This  Walk  occupies  near 
two  hours ;  and  lies  through  Pri^ 
vate  Grouiids. 

Spaleti,  or  Spoleto,  (formerly 
Spoietumy)  is  a  very  ancient  City^ 
situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  watered  by  the  Clitum- 
nus,  famed  in  days  of  yore  for 
the  whiteness  of  the  cattle  which 
grazed  near  it.  The  citizens  of 
Spoleto  repulsed  Hannibal  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Thrasy- 
menus ;  and  they « still  preserve  a 
Grate,  called  Porta-Fqga,  with  an 
Inscription  in  memory  of  thi& 
event.  The  Cathedral  contains 
Paintings,  Bassi-rilievi,  and  an- 
cient Mosaics.  The  Aqueduct  is 
a  beautiful  Fabric,  supported  by 
stone  arches,  and,  in.  one  part,  by 
a  Double  Arcade,  said  to.be  three 
hundred  feet  high. 
.  Between  Spoleto  and  Foligno, 
and  close  to  the  road,  is  the  Temple 
of  Clitumnus,  now  converted  into 
a  Chapel,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Sal- 
vadore.  The  front  toward  the 
plain  is  ornamented  with  four  Co- 
lumns, two  Pilasters,  and  a  Pedi- 
ment: the  £dificeis  oblong,  and 
exhibits  Ihe  following  Words  cut 
in   stone :    •*  T.  Septimiits    Pie- 

FolignOf  anciently  Fulginas^ 
stands  on  the  Via-Flaminia ;  aiid 
contains  a  Cathedral,  the  Altar 
4nd  Frescos  in  which  merit  no- 
tice. 

Between  Foligno  and  Perugia^ 
lies  Assisi,  (ancientiy  Assisium, 
the  birth-place  of  S.  Francesco  *».) 
It  is  situated  on  a  Hill  so  near  to 
the   great  road,   that   Travellers 

^p)  It  does  not  appear  eertain  that  the  pre- 
sent Chapel  of  S.  Salvadore  was  anaiently 
the  Temple  of  CUtumnns.  Pliny  places  this 
Temple  near  ^the  sotiree  of  the  rirer  r  aifd  • 
Suetonius  sajrs,  that  Cadifala  went  to  Me- 
vania  to  see  the  Temple  of  Clitamnas.    The 


may  visit  It  with  ease.  The  Church 
of  S.  Francesco,  in  this  City,  con- 
tains several  Pictures  of  the  old 
School.  The  Monastery  of  Fran- 
eescan  Nuns,  called  the  Nuns  of 
St.  Clare,  deserves  attention ;  and 
the  Church  of  S\  Maria,  or  th« 
FiHpini,  once  a  Tem^e  of  Mi- 
nerva, is  a  beautiful  piece  of  anti- 
quity. 

Perygia,  (anciently  AugtAsta^ 
Perusiay)  ftie  Capital  of  the  rich, 
and  beautiful  province  of  Umbria, 
and  once  the  strongest  City  'of 
Etruria,  displays  a  handsome  mo- 
dem Gate,  (the  Porta  S.  Pietro,> 
and  contains  Antiquities,  and 
Paintings  of  the  old  School,  wiell 
worth  observation  ;  but,  exclusive' 
of  this,  Travellers  should  sleep 
here,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  a 
night  at  Torricella.  Perugia  is 
magnificently  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  mountain  of  the 
Apennine,  and  seems  l^  nature 
almost  impregnable :  such,  kideed, 
was  the  streti^h  of  this  City,  and 
such  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  Hannibal  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it,  even  after  having  gained 
ihe  important  battle  of  Thrasv- 
menus :  and,  to  this  moment,  the 
Perugians  are  famed  for  being  \h& 
most  daring  and  ferocious  of  the 
Roman  People. 

Between  Torricella  and  Ca- 
muscia,  at  five  miles-  distance  froin 
the  former,  is  the  miserable  Vfl^ 
lage  of  Passignano,  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  above  named  victory 
gained  near  this  spot  by  Hannibal,- 
217  years  before  Christ. 

Six  miles  further  on,  is  the- 
Ponte  Sanguinetto,  situated  below 
a  Village  of  the  same  name,  and* 
both  so  called  from  the  effusion 
of  Roman  blood  spilt  there. 

Between  Pas^ignano*  afid  the 
rivulet  called  Sanguinettd,  the  Site 

small  Town  of  Beragnft  tln<)nestiofiabl7  standi 
upon  the  Site  Of  the  ancient  Mevania,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  Timia,  and  at  thoj 
influx  of  the  Ta^aVena^and  Ratciaao  Into  the 
Clitumnus.  «    .   ^..  .- 

(q)  Metastasio  also  was  bora  at  Assisi. 
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of  the  Roman  Camp,  and  ihePa»8 
tarough  ^hich  Hannibal  came 
down  from  the  heights,  may  be 
discovered. 

Fom*  miles  further  on  is  Spi- 
longa,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tuscany ;  and  three  miles 
from  Spilonsa,  stands  Ossaia, 
where,  on  a  House  in  the  Street,  is 
the  foUowing  Inscription : — 

**Nomem  habet  loevs  hie   Urtija^  ah  ossibus 

UliM 
**  Qnm  dolus  Annihalisfwiit  et  hatta  timul." 

•*  This  place  bears  the  name  of 
Ossaia,  mm  the  bones  of  those 
unfortunate  men  whom  Hannibal 
dew  here." 

Ossaia  is  by  many  writers  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  actual 
field  of  battle ;  though,  perhaps, 
it  rather  was  the  hill  to  which  the 
smallremainsof  FIaminius*s  troops 
retired:  because,  thirteen  miles, 
the  reputed  distance  between  Pas- 
signano  and  Ossaia,  seems  too 
la^ge  a  space  for  the  contending 
armies  to  have  occupied.  It  is 
impossible  to  view  the  country  be- 
tween Passignano  and  Ossaia, 
without  feeling  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  the  military  skill  of 
Hannibal ;  who  contrived,  on  an 
enemy's  ground,  to  draw  that  ene- 
my into  a  narrow,  swampy,  and 
uncommonly  foggy  plain,  where 
no  army,  however,  brave,  could 
long  have  defended  itself;  for  on 
thr^  sides  are  heights,  which 
were  possessed  by  the  troops  of 
Carthage  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,, 
is  a  large  unfordable  Lake. 
.  On  the  Hill  above  Camuscia, 
and  within  the  distance  of  a  walk, 
stands  Cortona,  (formerly  Cori/- 
tus,)  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 


of  the  twelve  great  Cities  of  Etn- 
lia.  In  the  Cathedral  is  a  lares! 
Sarcophagus,  supposed  to  be  tb'atj 
of  the  unfortunate  Consul,  Flaiai- 
nius ;  and  representing  the  Battjej 
of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs. 
Many  of  the  Churches  are  curious 
in  point  of  architecture ;  and  most 
of  them  have  good  Pictures,  both 
of  the  old  and  new  School.  Se- 
veral of  the  Private  Houses  con- 
tain valuable  Paintings.  The  an- 
cient Etruscan  Walls  of  tins  City 
are  in  some  places  discoverable; 
they  were  formed  of  immense 
blocks  of  marble,  without  any  ce- 
ment whatsoever ;  and,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy,  and  in 
those  which  belong  to  the  Nobks 
of  Cortona,  are  other  Etruscan 
Antiquities. 

Arezzo  (anciently  Aretium)  is 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  view 
from  its  Fortress ;  and  remains  oi 
the  ancient  Amphitheatre  are  sti 
to  be  seen.  Arezzo  gave  birth  to 
Petrarca. 

As  the  preceding  detail  of  objects 
best  worth  notice  near  Perugia, 
has  led  to  the  mention  of  Hanni- 
bal, it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  inap- 
plicable to  the  subject  to  subjoin 
an  account  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  his  Route  into  Jfaly; 
traced  from  an  ancient  map,  as 
far  as  Embrun,  upon  the  river 
Durance,  in  Dauphin6  ;  and  after- 
wards founded  upon  the  authority 
of  Polybius,  strengthened  by  the 
presient  appearance  of  the  ground. 

Hannibal  set  out  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  U.  C.  636,  with  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and 
nine  thousand  horse,  besides  ele- 
phants, from 


(Ancient  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Septa Ceuta^  in  Africa,  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

Fretum  Erculeum  The  Straights  of  Gibraltar  ;  whence  he  probably 

proceeded  by  sea  to 

Calpe Tariffa^the  Pillar  of  Hercules  in  Europe;  then 

Country 
Bastuli 


passed  through  the 
of    the    The  Kingdom  of  Granada,  in- Spain,  to 
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C  Ancient  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Icdaca Malaga;  and  thence  proceeded  through  the 

7ountry      of   the    The  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  to  the  camp  of  Spar- 

Bastiani  tarius,  thenca  going  to  .  r 

yartago-nova  .  .  .     Cartha^ena,  and  traversing  the  ;. 

Province  of  Con-     The  Kingdom  of  Valentia,  to 
testanorum 

ilone''     Alicant;  at  which  sea-port  it  seems  prohable  &at 

he  embarked  his  troops,  and  passed  up  tiie 
river 
S^t/^ro   .......    Segura,  or  Xucar,  to 

Valencia,  thence  proceeding  along  the  river 
Xberus  .......    Ehro,  through  the 

Country     of     the    The  Principality  of  Catalonia,  to 

Ulercaonee 
Tarraco^   or  Tar-     Tarragona,  and 

rago 
Carta^O'  Vetus  .  .     Villa-Franca :  he  then  crossed  the 
Rubrtcatus   ....     Ti^^/?tf^X/o6r€;§:a^  proceeded  to,  and  crossed,  the 

Gerunda The  River  Gerona,  and  then  came  to 

Rhoda Rosas :  though  some  authors  assert,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Gerona  to  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  crossed  thence  into  GauL  From 
Rosas,  however,  according  to  the  map,  he 
went  to 
Veneris  Fanum    .    Port  Vendres,  thence  to 

*Caucoliberis,  or       Collioure,  in  the  Province  of  tlie  Volca  Teclo* 
niiberis  sages,  or  RossigHone';  thence  he  proceeded  to 

Narbo Narbonne,    the    Country  of  the  Bebricii,    and* 

thence  to 

Agatha Montpellier  and 

ifemausies Nismes ;  when,  passing  through  the  country  of 

the  Volc€e  Arecomii,  Tie  proceeded  to  the  banks 
of  the 

RhodantM The  Rhone,  down  which  river  he  passed  to 

Avenio Avignon;  thence  traversing 

The  Country  of  the    Provence,  to  Dauphini,  the  country  of  the  .^^/fo^ 

Cassuares  broges  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 

Augusta    TricaS'      S»  Paul-trois-Chdteaux,   and  then  went  by  the 
trinonum  river 

Druentia Durance,  to 

Embrodunus  .  .  .    Embrun;  whence  he  marched  to,  and  crossed. 
Mons  'Vesulus,  or    Monte -Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said  t»  B^ 
Visus  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- sevett 

English  feet  in  height,  but  not  so  dimcslt  of 
access  as  are  many  of  those  mountains ;  it  lies 
almost  in  a  direct  line  with  Embrun,  and  the 
road  to  it  is  not  strongly  guarded  by  narrow 
defiles,  as  are  many  passages  into  Italy.  Thence - 
he  went  to 
Pinarolum  ,  .  .  .  Pignerol,  a  city  of  Upper  Dauphin^,  about  20 
miles  from  Turin;  thence  he  followed  the 
com'se  of  the 

(r)  Called,  bf  some  authors,  ZKctjiiKflK 
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(Andent  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Padus, ,,...,,  Po,  then  went  to 

Albct-Pompeia   .  ,  Albe 

Dortona  ..:..,  Tortona,  and 

Ticinum  , ,  Pavia;  crossed  the  river 

frebia,  subdued  .    • 

Placenza, 

'"  Parma, 

fiegium  ...*..,  The  Kingdom  of  Modena,  ejid 

.Mutina  ......  Modena  itself ;  then  came  to 

FcBsuliB i^i>*o/e;.  thence  proceeded  to 

Arctium  ..•,-.,.  Arezzo;  and  thence  to 

Trasimene   ....  The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Thrasymenus. 


Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  Gaul,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  in  ten  days.  It  seems 
an  impossibility  that  he  should 
Jlxave  reached  the  Fenestrelles,  Ce- 
his,  S.  Bernard,  or  S.  Gothard,  in 
so  short  a  time.  It  likewise  seems 
improbable  that  he  should  have  re- 
jected the  passage  of  Monte- Viso, 
which  lay  direcUy  before  him,  to 
search  for  some  other  at  a  greater 
distance;  especially  as  his  only 
route  to  that  other  was  through 
narrow  and  dangerpus  defiles.  He 
is  said,  by  Polybms,  to  have  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  over  an  unmense  Alp,- 
•whence  he  saw  and  pointed  out  to 
his  soldiers  the  rich  and  beautiful 
plains  of  Italy;  after  which  he 
mimediately  descended  into  valleys 
watered'  by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Monte- 
Viso,  on  the  Italian  side  of  which 
}ie  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and 
through  these  plains  runs  the  Po, 
which  rises  in  Monte-Viso.  Poly- 
bius  likewise  says,  the  first  Gity 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  Italy  was 
^Turin;  and  that,  too,  mignt  be; 
•for  Turin  is  only  twenty  miles  dis-» 
tant  from  Pignerol". 

From  Florence  to  Vienna  the 
Author  of  this  Work  travelled  en 
voiturier  ;  and  although  her  jour- 
ney was  not  undertaken  till  the 
puddle  of  April,  yet,  even  at  that 

(0  FeTBOBs  wbo  hav6  ascended  Monte-Viso 
report,  that  the  plains  of  Italy  are  discernible 
from  Its  snmmit. 


mild  season,  she  found  the  wind 
on  the  Apennine,  between  the  lat- 
ter City  and  Bologna,  almost  in- 
supportably  cold:  and  moreover, 
the  stoves,  universally  substituted 
in  Germany  for  fire-places,  the 
damp  beds,  (for  there  axe  no 
warming-pans,  nor  any  other  ma- 
chines for  drying  beds  in  German 
Hotels,)  the  keen  air,  from  the 
Alps,  between  Venice  and  Vienna, 
and  the  severity  of  the  tdimate  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  are  much 
to  be  dreaded  by  Travellers :  and 
persons  afflicted  with  pulmonaiy 
complaints  could  not'  lake  this 
journey  at  any  season,  the  height 
of  summer  excepted,  without  risk- 
ing their  lives  * .  "  The  first  day's 
journey  from  Florence  to  Vienna, 
en  voiturier,  is  to  Ferrara,  through 
a  good  road,  and  a  inost  produc- 
tive country. 

Midway  between  this  City  and 
Bolo^a  stands  a  neat  and  plea- 
sant mn,  the  Albergo  della  Fenice, 
called  //  jT^,  where  Travellers  may 
dine  or  sleep. 

Ferrara  is  a  fortified  Town,  ce- 
lebrated for  containing,  in  its  pub- 
lic Library,  the  Tomb  of  Ariosto, 
his  Chair,  Inkstand,  and  Hand- 
writing ;  together  with  a  bronze 
Medallion  of  that  great  Poet, 
found  in  his  Tomb ;  where  likewise 
was  found  an  account,  of  his  last 
illness  and  death.    This  iibraiy 

(0  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia  there  are  no 
eoverUds  to  the  beds,  except  small  ejder- 
down  quilts,  which  generally  slip  off. 
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«Jso  eontains  the  miginal  Manu- 
scripts of  Tmso's  Gerusahmme  Li- 
berata^  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido, 
with  several  volumes  of  Music, 
iUuminated  by  Gosmei ;  and  in  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Anna,  Travellers 
are  shewn  the  Cell  where  Tasso 
wa^  confined.  The  inn  at  Ferrara 
(/  ire  Mori)  is  large  and  comfort- 
able ;  the  ctimate  unwholesome, 
and  the  water  bad"*. 

The  second  day's  journey  to 
Monselieey  is  tedious,  owing  to  the 
sandiness  of  the  road  for  some 
miles.  Soon  after  quitting  Fer- 
rara Travellers  cross  the  Po,  on  a 
pont'Volant,  and  beyond  Rovigo, 
pass  the  Adige  in  a  similar  con- 
veyance. The  Post-house  at  Mon- 
selice  is  a  good  inn. 

The  third  day's  journey,  through 
Padua  to  MestrS,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  about  ten  hours,  allow- 
ing time  sufficient  to  see  every 
thing  best  worth  notice  at  Padua. 

The  last-named  Town,  anciently 
denominated  Patavium,  reputed 
to  owe  its  foundation  to  Antenor, 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
celebrated  for  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Liyy ',  is  large, 
and  strongly  fortified;  but  not 
adorned  with  many  handsome  edi- 
fices ;  except  its  University,  which 
was  built  after  the  designs  of  Pal- 
ladio. 

This  University,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Bologna,  once 
contained  eighteen  thousand  stu- 
dents; and  still  possesses  Public 
Schools,  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
an  Anatomical  Theatre,  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic 
Garden. 

The  Palazzo  della  Gimtizia 
contains  an  immense  Town-hall, 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  which  were 
originally  painted  by  Giotto  and 
his  scholars;   and  re-touched,  in 

(tt)  Boats  lai|>e  eaongh  to  aceommodate  a 
familf  may  bp  hired,  at  Ferrara,  to  go  to 
Venice;  and  this  voyage  oMUpioQ  ftbQot 
twenty  hoars. 


1762,  by  Zaxmoni*  the  eeiling, 
however,  was  destroyed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roof  blowing  off; 
but  the  Paintings  on  the  Walls 
remain.  This  apartment  eontains 
a  Monument .  to  the  memory  of 
Livy,  and  two  Egyptian  Statuefi. 

In  the  Palazzo  del  Podesl^  is  a 
Painting,  by  Palma  11  Giovane,  of 
our  Saviour  blessing  the  City  of 
Padua. 

The  Duomo  contains  a  modeva 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  Pe- 
trarca;  a  Madonna,  by  Giotto, 
which  once  belonged  to  Petnirca; 
and,  in  the  Sacristy,  a  Portrait  of 
that  Poet  among  tiie  other  Ca- 
nons. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  8.  An- 
tonio di  Padova  was  begun  by  Nic- 
<5olo,  Pisano,  in  1255  ;  and  finished 
by  Sansovino,  in  1307 :  it  contatnB 
Statues  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and 
other  eminent  Characters  j  Baen- 
rilievi  by  T.  and  A.  Lombardo, 
Sansovino,  Campagna,  ^c,  a  Cru- 
cifix, by  Donatello*;  and  Freseo», 
by  Giotto.  In  the  adjoining  Scuola 
are  Frescos,  by  Titian ;  and  in  the 
Area,  before  the  Church,  is  an 
Equestrian  Statue,  by  Donatello, 
of  the  famous  General,  sumamed 
Gattamelata. 

The  Church  dedicaied  to  S.  Gius- 
tina,  built  by  Andrea  Riecio,  after 
the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  architecture,  is  embel- 
hshed  with  a  celebrated  Painting 
over  the  High-altar,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese ;  together  with  beautiful  5a**«- 
rilievi,  said  to  have  been  executed 
by  Reichard,  a  French  artist  r  they 
ornament  the  Stalls  in  the  Choir. 

Padua  contains  good  Hotels ;  the 
most  comfortable  of  which  is  the 
Stella  doro :  and  from  this  City  a 
public  Passage-boat  sets  out  every 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
Venice  ^. 

The  drive   fi-om  Monselice  to 

(«)  Livy  w^s  not  only  bom,  bat  died,  at 
Padua,  in  his  sixty-sey^th  year. 
(t0)  The  village  of  Abwto,  anciently  Apo- 
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Padua  is  extremdy  interes(tiii^ ;  as 
the  road  runs  parallel  widi  the 
Canal  leading  to  Venice;  and  is 
bordered  with  Villas*  built  after 
the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  yiew  of  the 
Rhsetian  ^ps.  The  road  from 
Padua  to  Mestrd  is  Ukewise  inte- 
resting ;  as  it  exhibits  a  fine  view 
of  Venice. 

After  sleeping  at  Mestrd,  where 
there  is  a  comfortable  Hotel,  and 
&  good  remise  for  carriages.  Tra- 
vellers usually  hire  a  Gondola,  and 
embark  for  yenice ;  whither  one  of 
these  boats  conveys  a  family,  in 
about  two  hours,  for  five  francs  and 
a  half,  buonamano  inclusive  :  but, 
during  this  short  voyage.  Travel- 
lers are  twice  called  upon  to  pre- 
sent a  small  fee  to  Austrian  Cus- 
tom-house Officers  *. 

The  Venetians  are  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  a  People  of 
IVphlagonia ;  who,  conducted  by 
Antenor,  colonized  near  Padua,  not 
long  subsequent  to  the  destruction 
of  Tioy :  they  were  called  Veneti ; 
and,  from  them,  Venice  probably 
derived  its  name :  though  the  Town 
of  Rialto,  now  denominated  Venice, 
was  not  built  till  some  centuries 
after  the  commencement,  of  the 
Christiaii  era.  It  stands  upon  piles, 
in  tiie  Biidst  of  Shallows,  called 
jjagunes;  and  contains,  according 
io  report,  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  discover 
l&e  magnificent  edifices  of  Venice 
iftoQ^ing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom 
©If  ttie  f^ep,  without  exclaiming, 
Singjukr  .and  beautiful  City!  of 
whose  sfKppearance  imagination  can 
iorm  no  idea»  because  no  other 

IS  much  frequented  daring  summer,  on  account 
of  the  Warm  BaQia  in  its  neigrbboarhood;  where 
Jthe  Sudatory*  and  ^agno  di  Fango,  or  Mud- 
Bath,  are  said  to  have  proved,  in  many  cases, 
beneficial.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Pliny. 
hy  the  Fontet  Pativini,  means  the  present 
'Baths  of  Abano:  because  he  reports  the 
former  to  have  emitted  smells  from  which  the 
Utter  are  exempt.  About  six  miles  from 
Abano  ia  the  Filla  Cattyo,  celebrated  for 
Frescos,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  One  mile  from 
Clata|o  U  th«  Uttto  T0W9  of  Bfttaglia,  to 


work  of  man  is  lik^tbee.  Enchant- 
ment seems  to  have  raised  thy  waMs 
for  the  abode  of  the  monarch  of 
the  ocean,  when  he  chooses  to 
desert  his  pearl-paved  caves,  and 
emerge  above  the  surface  of  his 
watery  kingdom  I 

Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  small  islands,  separated 
by  canals,  and  re-united  by  bridges ; 
the  great  canal,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  "an  S,  divides,  the  City  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  Bridge,  call. 
edthe  Rialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.Marco, 
containing  the  Church  dedicated  to 
that  Evangelist,  and  its  Oampaniie 
above  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
together  with  all  the  Churches  and 
Palaces  erected  by  Palladio,  San- 
sovino,Scamozzi,  andSan-Michele, 
particularly  deserve  notice;  as  does 
the  Arsenal,  though  an  empty  sha- 
dow now  of  its  former  self:  but 
what  excites  most  interest  at  Ve- 
nice is  to  see  how  amply  and  con- 
veniently this  Town  is  supplied, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries  but 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  though  it  pos- 
sesses naturally  neither  soil  nor 
fresh-water. 

The  Basilica  of  S,  Marco,  begun, 
according  to  repute,  in  the  year 
977,  and  finished  in  1071,contaiDs 
the  Relics  of  Saint  Mark ;  which 
were  removed  hither,  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  exterior  Gates,  ten  in 
number  ,and  five  within  the  Church, 
(all  transported  to  Venice  from 
Constantinople,)  are  Corinthian 
brass.  The  Front  of  this  venerable 
Edifice  displays,  above  the  prin- 
cipal Entrance,  a  Fi^e  of  S. 
Mark,  finely  executed  m  Mosaic  : 
the  interior  is  completely  Uned  with 

named  from  the  rapi^fUonflux  of  two  Rivulets : 
and  about  three  nkiles  from  Bata^lia  lies 
Arqua,  or  Arquato,  imboaomed  in  the  £nga- 
nean  Hills,  and  famous  for  having  bten  the 
Residence  and  Burial-place  of  Petrarca:- 

Qr)  Travellers  who  have  no  oarriage  of 
their  own,  fre<^uently  embark  at  Francolino. 
which  is  five  miles  from  Ferrara  fand  go  all 
the  way  to  Venice  by  water;  a  voyage 
eighty  miles,  on  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Bren 
and  the  Lagunes* 


of 
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Mosaics ;  and  those  in'  the  Cha- 
pel of  the  Madonna  are  much 
admired.  The  pavement  is  Mo- 
sale  ;  and  here  are  eight  Co- 
lumns of  a  serpentine  form,  brought 
by  the  Venetians  from  Constanti- 
nople, when  they  conquered  that 
City,  and  supposed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  'the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Most  of  the  numerous 
Columns  which  ornament  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  of  the  Edifice  are 
S  aracenic.  The  celebrated  H orses 
of  bronze  ^t,  carried  to  Paiis  by 
I^apoleon,  but  now  returned,  and 
extremely  ill  placed  above  the 
Architrave  on  the  outside  of  this 
Church,  are  four  in  number ;  and, 
according  to  general  opinion,  the 
work  of  Lysippus :  they  originally 
adorned  Corinth ;  where,  it  is  sup- 
posed, they  belonged  to  the  Cha- 
riot of  the  Sun :  from  Corinth  they 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Con- 
sul Mummius,  (sumamed  Achai- 
cus,  for  having  sacked  Corinth;) 
thence  they  were  removed  to  By- 
zantium, and  thence  transported  to 
Venice  by  the  Doge  Dandalo,  in 
1204.  Winckelmann  calls  them 
the  finest  bronze  horses  extant  y. 

The  mew  from  the  top  of  the 
Campanile  of  S,  Marco  is  well 
worth,  seeing ;  and  the  ascent  easy. 
This  Tower  was  the  place  where 
Galileo  made  his  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

The  Palazzo  Ex-Ducale  con- 
tains, in  the  great  Council  Cham-  * 
ber,  Tintoretto's  largest  Easel- 
picture  ;  which  serves  to  shew  how 
entirely  great  talents  may  be 
thrown  away  by  want  of  proper 
attention  to  methodical  arrange- 
ment; for  the  whole  work  is  a 
mass  of  confusion ;  though  it 
abounds  with  fine  groups,  w\d  in 
some  parts  is  wonderfiilly  well 
executed.  On  the  Ceiling  of  this 
Apartment  is  a  Fresco,  by  Paolo 
Veronese,  representing  Venice 
crowned  by  Fame !  and  among  the 

(«)  TJic  TreMury  of  tbe  Church  of  S.  Marco 
u  Mid  to  coaUun  the  Gospel  of  S.  Marie,  writ- 


Sculpture  is  a  beautiful  Group,  in 
marble,  of  Ganymede  and  the 
Eagle,  attributed  to  Phidias.  The 
Ha5l  with  Four  Doors,  contains  a 
Painting,  by  Titian,  of  Faith,  S. 
Mark,  ^c.  '  The  Hall  of  the  Inqui- 
sition is  ornamented  with  a  Picture 
by  the  Cav.  Bassano  I  and  another 
by  the  School  of  Titian.  The  Col- 
legial  Hall  contains  Europa,  by 
Paolo  Veronese !  and  two  Pictures 
by  Tintoretto.  The  Cabinet  con- 
tains  a  Fresco  on  .its  Ceiling,  by. 
Paolo  Veronese;  together  with 
Easel-pictures;  one  being  by  the 
same  master,  and  others  by  Tin- 
toretto. 

The  Accademia  delle  belle  ArH 
possesses  several  fine  Pictures; 
among  which  are,  the  Assumption, 
by  Titian,  originally  placed  in  the 
Church  where  he  lies  buried ! ! — 
the  same  subject  by  PaJma  Vec- 
chio — ^the  Resurrection  of  Lazfirus, 
W  Bassano!  —  the  Marriage  of 
Cana>  by  Paduanino— Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Tintoretto  —  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Paolo  Veronese— and 
the  Miracle  of  S.  Mark,  by  Tinto- 
retto.   • 

The  Chiesade"  Gesuiti,  (a  hand- 
some Edifice,  elegantly  incrusted 
with  Mosaics  of  verde  antique,  ^c. 
resembling  in  their  effect  green 
damask  hangings,)  contains  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Titian ;  and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, the  Presentation,  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

The  Chiesa  dei  Carmilitani  is 
lined  with  precious  marbles,  and 
very  mMiificent. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine  has  the 
best  Organ  at  Venice ;  and  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Presentation,  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  e  S, 
Paolo  contains  a  Painting  by  Ti- 
tian ;  another  by  Peru^ino ;  a  beau- 
tiful Window  of  painted  glass ; 
and,  in  a  large  Chapel  adjoining 
the  Church,  some  fine  Alti-riliem, 

ten  with  his  own  hand ;  and  a  Missal  illami- 
nated  with  Miniatures,  by  Qittlio  Clovio. 

2s 
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The  Chiesa  di  8.  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore  was  built  by  Palladio,  in  a 
style  of  srand  simplicity. 

The  Chieea  del  Redentore  was 
likewise  built  by  Palladio,  and  is, 
in  point  of  arcbitecture,  a  beautiful 
Cburcb. 

The  Chiesa  di  S'.  Maria  ddla 
Salute  contains  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  painted  by  Titian 
when  he  was  sixty-four ;  two  Pic- 
tures by  Luca  Giordano ;  and  one, 
by  Antonio  Treva,  which  was  buri- 
ed eighteen  years,  without  being 
materially  injured. 

In  the  Paiazzo  Pisani-Moreta  is 
a  Picture  of  Alexander  with  the 
Family  of  Darius,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese ;  a  work  which  seems  com- 
posed in  defiance  to  classical  know- 
ledge and  good  taste  ;  but  so 
harmonious  is  the  colouring,  and 
so  beauf iful  the  painting,  that  few 
persons  can  contemplate  this  Pic- 
ture without  forgetting  its  faults, 
and  dwelling  only  on  its  excel- 
lencies. 

The  Court  of  the  Palazzo- Gri- 
mani  displays  a  Colossal  Statue  of 
Marcus  Agrippa  ;  which  tvas  ori- 
ginsdly  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Panlheon  at  Rome.  This  Statue 
is  Greek  workmanship,  and  much 
admired. 

The  Palazzo- BarberigOf  in  which 
Titian  died,  contains  a  Picture  of 
the  Saviour,  by  that  great  artist — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Tintoretto — 
the  portrait  of  a  Venetian  Senator, 
by  Titian — ^the  Magdalene,  likewise 
by  Titian !  —  Venus—  Paul  III— 
and  S.  Sebastian©,  all  by  Titian ; 
who  left  the  last  unfinished,  incon- 
sequence of  his  death^— Susanna 
and  the  Elders,  by  Tintoretto— and 
the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Leandro  Bas- 
sano. 

The  Scuola  di  S,  Rocco  contains, 
on  the  ground-floor,  a  Picture  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  other  works, 
by  Tintoretto ;  who  painted  in  this 
Scl^ool  for  thirty,  years :  and  in  a 
room  above- stairs  is  a  very  large 
and  fine  Picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
likewise  by  Tintoretto. 


The  PalazzO'Manfrini  is  embel- 
lished with  a  splendid  Collection 
of  Pictures;  which  may  be  seen 
by  Travellers  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  four. 

The  Arsenal  occupies  an  Island 
near  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  so  well  defended  by  lofty 
walls,  turrets,  ^c,  as  to  resemble 
a  forb^ss.  Its  principal  entrance 
is  ornamented,  on  the  outside, 
with  the  Winged  Lion  of  Venice  ; 
a  Colossal  Lion  in  white  marble, 
taken  from  the  Piraeus  at  Athens ! 
another  Lion,  taken  fix)ni  Athens ; 
a  Lioness,  taken  fi-om  Corinth; 
and  another,  having .  the  word 
"  Attica^""  marked  upon  it.  Diir- 
ingthe  year  1687,  the  Venetians 
planted  the  banner  of  S.  Mark  in 
Athens ;  which,  at  that  period,  they 
wrested  from  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
They  had  previously  captnred  Co- 
rinth ;  and  the  four  above-named 
Statues  were  among  their  spoils 
transported  to  Venice.  The  object 
best  worth  notice,  now,  within  the 
Walls  of  the  Arsenal  is  the  ancient 
Armoury — a  melancholy  contem- 
plation, considering  what  this  Ar- 
senal once  was ;  but,  **  The  Soul 
of  the  City  is  fled  I " 

The  Rialto,  the  Piazza,  di  S. 
Marco,  and  the  Street  and  Garden 
made  by  Napoleon,  (a  magnificent 
work,)  are  the  only  Promenades 
at  Venice.  This  City  contains 
several  Theatres ;  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Fenice.*  it  likewise 
contains  good  Hotels ;  namely.  La 
Gran-Bretagna — II  Leone  bianco— 
and  LAlbergo  dEuropa :  the  first, 
though- the  best  inn  at  Venice,  is, 
during  wintar  and  the  early  part  of 
spring,  cold  and  gloomy ;  the  last 
stands  in  a  much  warmer  situation. 

The  Gold  Chains  made  in  this 
City  are  particularly  beautiful,  and 
the  Wax  Candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  who  are  anxious  to  ob- 
tain spring-water,  may  be  supplied 
from  the  terra  firma. 

Travellers,  on  their  day  of  de- 
partiure,  usually  dine  at  Venice; 
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and  then  embark  in  a  Gondola 
for  Mestrh  sleeping  in  that  Town ; 
whence  the  fourth  day's  journey, 
by  land,  is  to  Conegliano ;  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  a  ^ood  Inn, 
La  Posta,  About  ten  miles  from 
Mestr^  the  road  passes  through 
Treviso ;  then  crosses  the  Fiave ; 
and  subsequently  traverses  the  spot 
where  Napoleon  fought  an  obsti- 
nate battle. 

The  fifth  day's  journey,  to  For- 
denon,  is  tedious ;  and  the  road 
between  this  place  and  Conegliano 
unpleasant  after  heavy  rain,  as  it 
lies  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
from  which  Mountains  torrents  of 
water  frequently. descend,  and  in- 
undate the  adjacent  country.  La 
Posta,  at  Pordenon,  is  a  good  inn. 

The  sixth  day's  journey  is  to 
S.  TommasOf  where  the  Inn  does 
not  merit  commendation. 

The  road,  as  far  as  Spilimbergo, 
lies  near  the  Alps,  and  through  the 
Bed  of  a  Torrent,  disagreeable  at 
all  times,  and  unsafe  after  rain; 
and  from  Spilimbergo  descends  into 
tbe  Tagliamento,  a  tremendous 
Torrent  after  rain,  but  in  dry  wea- 
ther fordable.  It  formerly  occu- 
pied a  fiill  hour  to  travel  through 
this  Torrent,  with  the  assistance 
of  oxen  and  guides ;  but  a  fine 
Bridge  has  been  lately  thrown  over 
the  most  dangerous  part. 

The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to 
Ponteba,  or  Pontefel,  for  the  place 
has  both  names :  its  Inn  is  a  very 
bad  one ;  and  the  road  hither  rough, 
so  far  as  L'Ospedaletto ;  after  pass- 
ing which  Town  it  enters  a  Defile 
of  the  Alps,  leading  to  Venzone,  a 
pretty  Village  imbosomed  in  these 
mountains ;  and  hence  to  Resiuta 
the  road,  which  lies  parallel  with 
tM  bed  of  the  Tagliamento,  is  ex- 
cellent ;  the  views  are  sublime,  and 
the  Alpine  plants,  which  enamel 
the  rocks,  particularly  beautiful. 
The  Inn  at  Resiuta  is  clean  and 

(ar)  Your  silks,  ^c,  are  plumbed  ;  you  are 
asked,  what  road  you  purpose  taking  ?  and 
jott  then  receive  an  order  for  the  money  you 


comfortable;  but  the  water  here, 
•  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is 
bad ;  and  many  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  especially  women,  are  af- 
flicted with  immense  goitrous  swell- 
ings. From-  Resiuta,  which  is  ^ 
somewhat  above  half  way  to  Pon-  ' 
teba,  the  road  lies  through  Defiles 
of  the  Alps,  near  the  bed  of  the 
Tagliamento,  and  is  good,  though 
too  narrow ;  the  views  are  lovely : 
and  this  part  of  the  Alps  displays 
five  or  six  Bridges  made  of  wood, 
and  covered  at  the  top:  in  Ger- 
many, likewise,  the  Bridges  are 
usually  made  with  wood,  though 
not  all  covered  at  the  top. 

Ponteba,  the  Frontier  Town  cft 
Carinthia,  is  a  miserable-looking 
place ;  and  at  the  Custom-house, 
here,  luggage  und«*goes  such  a 
rigorous  examination,  in  the  open 
street,  that  Travellers  who  caa 
avoid  Ponteba  would  act  wisely  by 
so  doing.  Writing-boxes,  pocket- 
books,  and  njanuscript  papers  of 
all  descriptions,  are  liable  to  be 
examined:  gold  and  silver  lace, 
snufF,  and  tobacco,  are  seizable; 
and  for  unmade  silks,  and  gauzes. 
Travellers  are  compelled  to  deposit 
double  the  worth,  to  be  paid  back, 
however,  when  they  quit  the  impe- 
rial territoiies*.  The  Custom-bouse' 
Officers  accept  no  tiees,  and  are 
slower  in  their  operations  than  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

The  eighth  day's  journey  is  to 
Villach ;  through  a  wide  Defile  of 
the  Alps,  a  good  road,  and  a  beau- 
tiful country ;  every  mountain  being 
clothed  to  its  summit  with  noble 
fir-trees.  The  German  villages, 
however,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  some  measure  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  as  nothing^ 
can  be  more  uncouth  than  the 
wooden  buildings  which  compose 
them,  except  the  fences,  which  are, 
if  possible,  still  worse.  The  houses 
are  rooted  with  wood;   and  the 

have  deposited  to  be  returned  at  the  eastoifr* 
house  on  the  confines. 
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consequence  is,  that  these  awkward 
edifices  are  continually  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  Germans  seldom 
have  a  wash-hand  basin  in  any 
bed-room  of  their  country  inns ; 
and  even  at  VJllach,  a  lai^e  Town, 
this  necessaiy  accommodation  was 
not  to  be  found  a  few  years  since. 
The  Inn  at  Villach  is,  however, 
clean  and  good;  though  tall  people 
cannot  sleep  comfortably  eitner 
here  or  in  any  part  of  Germany ; 
the  beds,  which  are  very  narrow, 
being  placed  in  wooden  frames,  or 
boxes,  so  short,  that  any  person 
who  happens  to  be  above  five  feet 
high,  must  absolutely  sit  up  all 
ni^ht,  supported  by  pillows;  and 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  Germans  sleep. 

With  respect  to  provisions,  there 
is  no  cause  for  complaint;  meat, 
bread,  and  wine,  (somewhat  like 
Hock)  beer,  soup,  and  bouillie, 
sour-crout,  stewed  prunes,  coffee, 
and  milk,  being  excellent ;  and 
water,  generally  speaking,  good. 
The  usual  dinner-nour  is  twelve 
o'clock  ;  at  which  time  Travellers 
may  always  find  something  to  eat 
at  the  inns,  German  cookery  being 
simple  and  wholesome :  but  as  one 
requisite  to  a  comfortable  meal, 
clean  table-linen,  is  difiicult  to  be 
obtained  in  small  towns,  persons 
who  travel  through  Germany  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  purchase 
table-cloths  and  napkins  for  their 
journey. 

Women,  in  this  country,  seem 
to  work  harder  than  men ;  and  at 
public-houses  female  servants  not 
only  cook  the  dinner,  and  wait  at 
table,  but  even  feed  the  horses. 
The  peasantry  have  fine  complex- 
ions, with  a  great  appearance  of 
health  and  strength,  but  their 
countenances  seldom  express  good- 
humour,  or  quickness  of  appre- 
hension ;  they  dress  neatly,  and 
wear  high  shoes,  like  those  of  our 
English  Farmers.  The  women 
are  said  to  be  depraved  in  their 
morals. 

Most  of  the  countiy  towns  con- 


sist of  straight  streets,  with  a  laj^e 
.  square  in  their  centre,  decorated  by 
an  obelisk,  statues  of  the  Madon- 
na, our  Saviour,  ^.  The  Ger- 
man horses  are  remarkably  strong 
and  handsome ;  and  the  whole 
countiy,  from  Ponteba  to  Vienna, 
wears  the  face  of  wealth,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Travelling  in  this  quarter  of 
Germany  seems  like  living  some 
hundred  years  ago  in  England ; 
as  the  dresses,  customs,  and  man- 
ners, of  the  people  precisely  re- 
semble those  of  our  ancestors. 
Many  of  their  implements  of  hus- 
banmy,  also,  appear  similar  to 
ours  ;  and  their  kitchens  are  fur- 
nished with  plates,  dishes,  basins 
and  ewers  of  pewter,  and  wooden 
trenchers,  exactly  Hke  those  which 
may  still  be  seen  among  us,  in 
old  farm-houses.  The  herbs  and 
shrubs  also  resemble  those  of 
England,  except  that  barberry- 
bushes  are  substituted  for  black- 
berries ;  wliile  the  firs  grow  so 
luxuriantly,  that  young  plants,  a 
few  inches  high,  literally  carpet 
the  woods. 

The  road  from  L'Ospedaletto  to 
Villach  possesses  one  great  advan- 
tage, that  of  being  perhaps  the  only 
approach  to  Italy  (except  the  road 
from  Nice,  through  Genoa,  to 
Lucca,)  which  does  not  pass  over 
the  summits  of  the  Alps.  It  is 
likewise  tolerably  level;  and  has 
no  capital  fault,  but  that  of  being 
too  narrow. 

From  Villach  the  ninth  day's 
journey  is  to  Klagenfurt,  through 
a  good  road,  and  a  finely  cultivated 
and  beautiful  country,  adorned 
with  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  called 
the  Lake  of  Fel.  The  vallies  w^ 
variegated  with  small  villages  and 
iTistic  churches,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  near  mountains  clothed 
to  their  summits  with^  firs  and 
other  trees,  while  beHind  them 
rise  Alps  covered  with  eternal 
snow. 

Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Styria. 
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a  large  and  strongly  fortified 
ity  :  the  houses  are  tolerably 
*at,  the  spires  of  the  churches 
iiilt  in  the  Turkish  style,  and  co- 
ired  with  white  metaJ  ;  arid  th^ 
ms  chiefly  resorted  to,  {The  Sun 
[id  The  Star,)  are  not  uncomfort- 
3le.  After  sleeping  at  Klagen- 
irt.  Travellers  usually  proceed,  -on 
le  tenth  day,  to  Friesach,  through 
n  excellent  road,  and  a  bold, 
nely  wooded,  and  richly  cultivated 
ountry.  In  the  way  to  Friesach 
es  S.  Veit,  a  handsome  Town, 
'he  Inn  at  Friesach  is  good ; 
nd  after  sleeping  there,  TVavel- 
2rs  usually  proceed,  on  the  ele- 
enth  day,  to  Judenhurg;  stop- 
►ing  at  Tseumarkt  to  dine.  The 
cad  to  the  latt^  Town  is  good ; 
ind  the  country  well  cultivated, 
hough  not  picturesque ;  but  near 
Fudenburg  it  is  clothed  with  mag- 
lificent  woods.  The  Golden  Cross 
md  Scythe,  in  this  Town,  is  a 
dean  comfortable  Inn. 

After  sleeping  at  Judenburg, 
Travellers  usually  proceed,  on  the 
twelfth  day,  to  Leooen,  the  road  to 
which  Town  is  good,  winding  near 
a  meandering  stream  called  the 
Muhr:  the  views  are  beautiful. 
Travellers  usually  dine  about  mid- 
way at  Khraubath.  The  Imperial 
Eagle  at  Leoben  is  a  comfortable 
Inn  ;  and  the  Town,  for  this  coun- 
try, may  be  called  handsome ; 
several  of  the  houses  being  built 
with  stone  or  brick. 

The  thirteenth  day's  journey  is 
through  Bruck  to  Merzhofen,  or 
the  next  Post,  as  Travellers  best 
like.  The  Inn  at  Merzhofen  fur- 
nishes tolerable  accommodations. 

The  fourteenth  day's  journey  is 
to  SchotttDten,  whither  the  road 
through  Krieglach,  as  far  as  Mor- 
zuscmag,  (where  Travellers  gene-* 
rally  dine,)  is  good :  but  between 
this  Town  and  Schottwien  lies  a 
lofty  Mountain,  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  which  occupies  about 
an  hour;  the  descent  employs  more 
than  double"  that  time,  and  is  very 


rapid,  insomuch  that  Waggons 
ascend  on  the  Schottwien  side 
with  sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty 
horses.  The  country  from  Merz- 
hofen to  Schottwien  is  wild,  and 
finely  wooded ;  and  the  Post-house 
at  Schottwien  is  a  tolerable  Hotel. 

The  fifteenth  day's  journey  i?  to 
,Traskirken,  The  road  traverses 
an  extensive  plain,  well  cultivated, 
to  'Neukirken,  and  Neustadt ; 
(where  Travellers  generally  dine) 
both  Towns  are  large,  and  contain 
good  Hotels.  Neustadt  is  fortified. 
The  road  hence  to  Traskirken  is 
level  and  smooth,  exhibiting,  to 
the  right,  a  prospect  of  Hungary 
and  &e  Danube.  Traskirken, 
though  large,  does  not  possess 
comfortable  Inns. 

The  sixteenth  day's  journey  (a 
very    short   one)    is   to  Vienna; 
through  a  flat  country,  abounding  . 
with  game,  and  thickly  spotted  with 
villages,  but  not  well  cultivated. 

On  entering  Vienna  Travellers 
are  taken  to  the  Custom-house, 
where  their  trunks  undergo  an  ex- 
amination. The  best  Hotels  in  this 
City,  at  the  present  moment  (1827) 
are — VArchiduc  Charles,  expen- 
sive but  much  frequented  by  Bri- 
tish Travellers,  and  situated  in  the 
JRoemerstrasse  —  L'Homme  sou* 
vage—BXid  Le  Cigne,  in  the  same 
situation  —  VImperatrice  dAu* 
triche,  in  the  Weihbourggasse ;  a 
good  Hotel — VEmpereur  Romain, 
on  the  Freyung—Le  Bceuf  dor,  in 
the  Seilergasse—Le  Boeuf  blanc, 
near  the  Custom-house — La  Cou- 
ronne  dHonsrie,  in  the  Johannes- 
gasse  —Le  Cerf  Brun  —  and  Le 
Loup  blanc,  in  the  Fleish  Mar7tt^» 
and  La  Sainte  Trinity,  in  the  Ho- 
hen  Markt.  The  Faubourgs  like- 
wise contain  several  HotSs,  the 
best  of  which  is  The  Lamb.  The 
aforesaid  Inns  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions, those  with  Lodging-rooms, 
and  those  which  are  merely  Eating- 
houses.  The  first  description  of 
Hotel  is  provided  with  a  public 
Eating-room,  containing  a  Carte 
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^  manger;  which  specifies  the  price 
of  eatables,  both  for  dinner  and 
supper,  but  Travellers  may  be 
sen^  in  their  own  apartment,  if 
they  wish  it.  The  lowest  price  per 
Lodging-room,  without  fire,  in 
these  Hotels,  is  two  florins  a  day. 
Among  the  best  Eating-houses, 
are — Le  Cor  de  Chasse — Le  Scha- 
henruessd  —  Le  Fisch-  hof — VAg* 
neau — La  Baleine — L'Etoile-^&nd 
La  Mehlgrube,  At  the  Houses  of 
Restaurateurs  dinners  are  served 
fi-om  twelve  o'clock  till  three ;  every 
person  paying  a  fixed  price ;  and 
every  party  having  its  own  table. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  Re- 
stauraieure,  are — Villars,  on  the 
Brandstadt — Geiger,  in  theGraben 
— Widtmann,  in  the  Singerstrasse 
— and  Zanini^  in  the  H^eihburg-' 
gas$e.  The  lowest  price  for  din- 
^  ner,  without  l»'ead  and  wine,  is 
'  three  florins  a  head,  at  the  houses 
of  good  Restaurateurs ;  but  at  those 
of  an  inferior  description  dinner 
may  be  procured  for  forty  or  fifty 
kreutzers  a  head  *.  The  first  Coffee- 
house in  Christian  Europe  was 
established  at  Vienna,  A.D.  1683. 
Those  most  frequented  now,  are 
that  oi  Kramer  cmd  Marcelliy  com- 
m(»ily  called  Taroni,  in  the  Graben 
—  that  of  Wierschmidtt  in  the 
jVeumori/— that  of  Neuner,  in  the 
Plankengasse — and  that  near  the 
Custom-house.  Hie  Newspapers 
of  all  the  European  nations  may 
be  found  in  these  Coffee-houses. 
Vienna  does  not  contain  ready-fur- 
nished private  Lodging-houses : 
but  several  of  the  Shops  are  pro- 
vided with  second-hand  Furniture ; 
whidi  Foreigners  may  hire  by  the 
week,  month,  or  year ;  and  as  the 
Hotels  in  this  City  are  not  so  good 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
ia  the  Capital  of  a  great  empire, 
the  most  comfortable  mode  of  liv- 

(«)  IVaTellers  should  enAeavoiir,  at  Vienna, 
to  proeare  <»ld  Avstnwt  wine ;  which  in  more 
wholetiome  than  the  common  wiaes  of  Hun- 
f^'Z'  J^  Germans,  if  report  may  be  cre- 
(Uted,  tneqaend/  mix  a  pvisouoas  metallic 


ing  is  to  take  a  private  apartment, 
and  employ  a  Traiteur. 

Vienna,  properly  so  caBed,  and 
built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Da^ 
.nuber  and  the  Wien*,  is  €mall,  bi* 
strongly  fortified ;  its  Faubourgi, 
however,  are  immense,  and  con- 
tain finer  buildings  than  the  Towb 
itself;  in  which  the  palaces  a« 
few,  and  not  spacious;  and  the 
want  of  splendid  streets,  and 
squares,  prevents  it  fi-om  appear- 
ing, to  foreign  eyes,  a  handsome 
city.  Its  population,  without  reck- 
oning the  Garrison,  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Inhabitants,  Faubourgs  inclusJFe; 
its  climate  is  variable,  and  not 
temperate,  being,  at  some  periodj 
of  the  year,  extremely  warm ;  «w 
at  others  extremely  coW ;  though 
seldom  damp :  neither  is  it  univer* 
sally  supplied  with  palatable  watff; 
and  water-drinkers  would  do  veil, 
while  resident  here,  to  supply  them- 
selves, either  at  the  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, in  the  Place  Neuve;  or  at 
the  Palace  of  Prinoe  Schwarzen- 

Among  the  objects  best  wortb 
notice  are ;  tux)  Fountains,  in  the 
Hof,  or  principal  Square -ttj 
Sculpture,  by  Baron  Fischer  m 
Conradini,  in  the  Hohe  ^^'^^T^ 
the  Sculpture  in  the  Neu-MarkU 
by  Donner,  representing  the  lour 
principal  Rivers  of  Lower  Austria, 
namely,  the  Danube,  the  March, 
the  Enns,  and  the  Leytha— w 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Joseph  /A 
by  Zauner,  in  the  Place  deJosm-- 
the  Metropolitan  Church  of  S.i^i*' 
phen;  a  Gothic  Edifice,  tlaee  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  feet  Jong,  t*o 
bundled  and  twenty-two  feet  wd^ 
and  seventy-nine  m  haght  1[* 
Picture  which  adorns  the  Hign- 
altar  is  by  Bock ;  and  those  os& 
the  large  Altars  on  each  side  are  iqr 

substance  with  f  heir  white  wines ;  psTtieul^riy 
those  of  the  Rhine.  iVnm 

(6)  The  source  of  this  «a»ll. '»'?'' "Z 
which  Vienna  derives  its  appellaUon,  isw 
Wieoer-Wold,  «UMt  thiee  le»««»  ^"" 
T«w». 
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indrart.  The  Church  contains  an 
cce  Homo,  attributed  to  Cori-eggio, 
Crucifix,  by  Donner,  the  Tomb  of 
rince  Eugene  of  Savoy ;  and  a  Sa- 
isty  furnished  with  superb  Plate : 
e  Tapestry  displayed  on  Festi- 
lIs  is  hkewise  very  precious.  The 
lebrated  Belfry  of  this  Cathedral 
easures  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
ur  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in  height 
-The  Church  dedicated  to  S.'Pe^ 
r  is  built  in  imitation  of  S.  Pe- 
r's,  at  Rome — The  Church  of  S. 
Uchaelj  a  handsome  Edifice,  is 
nbellished  with  a  group  of  the 
rchangel  Michael  vanquishing 
atan  by  Mattielli — The  Churdi, 
*longing  to  the  Augustine  Con^ 
mt  contains  a  Fresco  by  Mal- 
ertsch,  over  the  High- altar ;  the 
omb  of  the  Emperor,  Leopold  II, 
jr  Zauner ;  the  Tomb  of  Marshal 
>aun ;  end  the  Monument  of 
►uke  Albert  of  Sax  Teschen,  by 
ianova — In  the  Church  belong- 
ig  to  the  Capuchin  Convent  is 
le  Burial-place  of  the  Austrian 
^rinces — The  Imperial  Residence 
omprises  a  Chapel  enriched  with 
NO  Altar-pieces,  by  Titian,  a  fine 
-ibrary ;  a  superb  Manege ;  and 
Lpartments  for  the  Redoute "" — The 
mperial  Jewel  Office  is  splendid — 
^he  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Antiques 
ml  Medals  (Corridor  des  Augus- 
ines,J  contains  a  large  collection 
»f  first-rate  Camei ;  among  which 
s  that  of  Augustus  and  his 
Tamily ;  twelve  hundred  ancient 
Struscan  «^,^d  Gnecian  Vases ;  four 
mndred  ancient  Lamps ;  Sarco- 
)hagi;  Statues,  Busts,  <^c.  and 
wenty-two  Vases  of  gold,  found 
<V.D.  1799,  in  the  Banat  ot  Temeft- 
N3x;  and  apparently  fabricated 
luring  the  sixth  caitury.  The  Im- 
perial Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
$*€.  in  the  Place-Joseph,  may  be 
seen  every  Wednesday  morning 
t)efore  twelve  o'clock,  by  an  appli- 

(O  These  Redoutes  take  place  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  and  end  with  the  Carnival. 

(d)  Dioscorides  was  Phytfician  to  Anthony 
and  Ckopatra,  and  wrote  a  Work  npon  Me> 


cation  to  the  Director— TAtf  Impe^ 
rial  Public  Library.  (Place- Joseph) 
is  placed  in  a  maeniificent  Apart- 
ment, two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  by  fifty-four  wide,  and  high 
in  proportioji.  Its  centre  displays 
the  Statues  of  Chaiies  VI,  and 
twelve  other  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many :  the  Ceiling  is  painted  by 
Daniel  Gran ;  and  the  number  of 
printed  volumes  deposited  in  this 
Apai*tment  is  supposed  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand,  besides  six  thou* 
sand,  (in  another  room)  which 
were  printed  between  the  time  when 
typography  was  invented,  and  the 
year  1500.  The  number  of  Ma* 
nuscripts  is  computed  to  be  twelve 
thousand :  and  the  Library  is  like- 
wise enriched  with  a  superb  collee- 
tionof  Engravings ;  among  which 
are  above  two  hundred  voliunes  of 
Portraits.  Some  of  the  most  var 
luable  Manuscripts  are-^Original 
Hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Mexir 
cans,  consisting  of  Figures  and 
Symbols  —  Oriental  Manuscripts* 
purchased  at  Constantinople,  in 
1€77 — ^a  Work  written  by  Diosco- 
rides*^,  with  Paintings  of  medicinal 
Herbs,  executed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury—  a  Codex  containing  the 
fifth  Dec^e  of  LivjT.  The  Ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Emperor,  Charles 
V — the  Poem  of  **  Jerusalem  de- 
livered," in  Tasso's  hand*writing— 
the  celebrated  Table  of  Peutinger — 
the  original  Roman  Senatus  Con- 
suUum  of  the  year  U.  C.  567,  prohi- 
biting Bacchanals — Leaves  of  the 
Koran,  written  in  the  ninth  century 
— and  Piecesof  Egyptian  Papyrus. 
The  Imperial  Public  Library  is 
always  open  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve ;  and  trom  three 
in  the  afternoon  till  six,  during 
summer;  and  likewise  from  nine 
in  the  mining  till  twelve,  during 
Winter,  Sundays,  other  Festivals, 
and   Vacation    Times,   excepted; 

diciual  Herbs. 

(ff)  The  first  five  Boolss  of  the  £ftk  Deo«de 
of  Livy,  were  discovered  »t  W«nns,  A.J>» 
1401. 
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and  persons  who  wish  to  read,  or 
make  extracts,,  from  any  Of  the 
books,  are  permitted  to  ask  for 
the  volume  they  want;  which  is 
immediately  carried  into  the  Read- 
ing-room, where  pens  ;and  ink  are 
provided ;  and  where  silence  is  en- 
joined, that  students  may  not  be 
interrupted. — The  Imperial  Col' 
lection  of  Painting9,  called  the 
Belv^dh-e  Gallery,  highly  merits 
notice.  The  ^eat  Hall  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Edifice  in  which  this 
Collection  is  'placed,  has,  on  both 
sides,  a  Gallery,  each  of  which  leads 
.  to  nine  Rooms,  including  Cabinets. 
The  rooms  on  the  right  contain 
Paintings  of  theltalian  Schools;  and 
the  Rooms  on  the  left  comprise  the 
productions  of  the  Flemish  School. 
On  the  second  Floor  the  two  first 
Rooms  on  the  right  contain  Works 
of  the  ancient  German  School. 
In  the  third  Room,  are  Works  of 
the  .very  ancient  Flemish  School ; 
and  in  the  fourth  Room  Paintings 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Rooms 
on  the  left  contain  ancient  and 
modem  Works  of  the  Italian,  Fle- 
mish, and  German  Schools,  mixed 
together.  Among  the  Pictures  on 
the  ground-floor  are — a  large 
Work,  by  Titian,  finely  execut^, 
but  inifenor  to  his  master-pieces  at 
Venice  —  charming  Pictures,  by 
Rembrandt ;  especially  a  Portrait 
of  himself;  which,  for  bravura 
and  truth,  may  be  denominated 
his  chef-dceuvre—B.  fine  Picture 
by  Rubens,  representing  an  £m- 
pei'or  receiving  pardon  for  an 
offence  commift^  against  the 
Holy  See — ^Jupiter  and  lo,  by 
Correggio  I ! — Ganymede,  by  'the 
same  great  master  I !  The  former 
of  these  last  named  Works  has 
been  retouched  in  the  back  groimd ; 
but  is,  exclusive  of  this  circum- 
stance, pure  from  the  pencil  of 
Coireggio — two  Heads,  by  Den- 
ner— and  some  excellent  Flower- 

(f)  It  is  usual  to  give  a  coaple  of  florins 
for  seeing  this  Gallery. 
(jg)  Here,  one  florin  is  sufiicient  for  the 


pieces,  by  Van  Huysran.     The 
Rooms  above-stairs  likewise  con- 
tain Pictures  highly  desprving  of 
notice,  from  being  the  Works  of  the 
very  earhest  masters  of  the  Flemish 
and  German  Schools.    They  are 
in  excellent  preservation,  possess 
considerable   merit,    and  form  a 
most    interesting    histoiy   of  the 
progress  of  the  Art.     One  of  these 
Pictures,  (an  oil.  painting)  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  executed  during 
the  year  1292.      Several  of  the 
Pictures  in  the  Belv^d^re  CoDec- 
tion  belonged  to    Charles   I,  o( 
England.     This  Gallery  is  open- 
ed   to  the  Public    on    Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  open  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,    from  tfie  last  of 
Septeml)er  to  the  twenty-third  o( 
April ;  and  the  reniainder  of  the 
year  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
twelve ;  and  a^aln  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  six.  Festivals  and  rai- 
ny Days  excepted  ^.    TheBelvSdtre 
ancient  Armoury  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  Thursday  after  twelve 
o'clock.  — 7%«  Lichtenstein  Gal- 
lery, situated  in  the  Lichtenstein 
Garden,  Faubourg  Rossau,  con- 
tains upward  of    seven  hundred 
Pictures,  some  of  them  very  fine 
ones  :  but  in  order  to  see  this  Col- 
lection it  is  necessary  to  ask  per- 
mission of  the  Prince'.— rA«  ^*^ 
tures  of  Prince  Esterhazy  maybe 
seen  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  moiB- 
ing,  and  from  three  to  .six  in  the 
afternoon.  — 7%e  Gallery  of  the 
Comte  de  Fries  contains  a  particu- 
larly fine  Claude.— TAe  Great  Jr- 
sefial,   in  the  Eenngasse,  ments 
notice — as  does  the  H6tel  des  In- 
vcUides,  which  is  ornamented  wiui 
a  large  Picture,  by  Kratft,  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  Leipsic— 
The  Royal  Porcelain'Tnanufactur^* 
in  the  Faubourg  Rossau,  deserves 
notice. 

Custode  above-stairs  ;    and  two   J*'^  •'' 
enough  for  the  Porter  below, 
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Vienna  has  two  Theatres  belong- 
r  to  the  Court,  namely,  the  Thea-^ 
?  Nationcd,  and  the  Hoemerthor 
%€ater.  There  are  others  in  the 
Lubourgs  ;  and  that  on  the  River 
'ien  is  a.  handsome  Edifice.  The 
leatre  Ro^al,  where  Operas  are 
irformed,  is  not  striking,  either 
ith  respect  to  architeetm'e,  or 
age  decorations  :  but  its  instru- 
lental  and  vocal  Performers  may, 
anerally  speaking,  be  called  the 
est  in  Europe  **. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  ob- 
ervation  in  the  Faubourgs  are ; 
he  Church  of  S.  Charles,  a  splen- 
id  Edifice,  on  the  Kennwe^  road 
—The  Summer  Palaces  of  Princes 
^chwarzenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
vhere  the  Gardens  are  open  to  the 
?ublic — The  Prater,  a  magnificent 
IPromenade,  whither  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Vienna  usually  drive  after 
iinner;  and  where  excellent  cof- 
fee, milk,  beer,   bread,  &c.  may 
be  procmred. — The  Augarten,  si- 
tuated on  the  large  Island  of  the 
Danube,  and  communicating,  by 
two  Alleys,  with  the  Prater.    The 
Augarten  contains  twolargeEating- 
rooms,  where  parties  are  supplied 
with  (hnner  by  a  good  Tratteur ; 
every  party  having  its    separate 
table.    Private  rooms  may  like- 
wise   be   obtained ;    and   parties 
sometimes  dine  under  the  shade  of 
fine   horse-chestnut-trees  in  this 
Garden.    A  band  of  music,  which 
plays  during  dinner,  receives,  firom 
each  party,  a  paul  or  two.    Din- 
ner is  served,  at  various  prices, 
from  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of 
September.    Here  are  a  BiUiard- 
room,   a   Dancing-room,    and    a 
Coffee-room;    and   the   Waiters 
speak   French    and    Italian.    At 
Schombrnmn  (annexed  to  the  Im- 
perial Hesidence,)  is  another  Public 
Garden,  where  dinners  are  served 
in  the  same  manner,  and  during 
the  same  months,  as  at  the  Au- 
garten.    TiStf  Imperial  Residence 

(A)  It  is  difficult,  at  ibis  Theatre,  for  a  Fo- 
rejifner  to  obtain  a  Box :  but  Ladies  may. 


ai  Schoenbrunh  is  superbly  fur- 
nished with  Tapestry,  Porcelain, 
Mirrors,  Lustres  of  Bohemian 
Crystal,  Ornamented  Clocks,  and 
Paintings.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
Great  Saloon  is  by  Guglielmi ;  and 
that-of  the  Chapel,  by  Daniel  Gran. 
The  Altar-piece  in  this  Chapel  is 
by  Troger ;  and  the  Statues  are  by 

The  national  dish  in  Germany 
consists  of  small  chickens  fried 
very  dry;  being  first  cut  into 
pieces,  as  for  a  fnoassee :  and  this 
dish  is  particularly  weU  served'  by 
Traiieurs. 

The  best  Austrian  Wines 'grow 
near  Vienna;  and  are  those  of 
Weidhng,  Grinzing,  Nussberg,  Pi- 
samberg,  and  Brunn.  They  are 
excellent  in  point  of  flavour ;  but 
not  salutary,  till  they  become  old. 
Delicious  Hungarian  wines  may 
likewise  be  procured  at  Vienna. 
The  necessaries  of  hfe,  lodgings 
and  fire-wood  excepted,  are  dieap 
in  this  Citv;  and  the  number  of 
Voitures  de  Remise,  Fiacres,  and 
Sedan-chairs,  afibrds  great  accom- 
modation to  Travellers. 

The  distance  from  Florence  hi- 
ther is  computed  to  be  about  nine 
hundred  Tuscan  miles :  and  the 
exjpense  of  barriers  and  turnpikes* 
for  one  four-wheeled  carria^,  is 
from  five  to  six  Tuscan  .sequms. 

Better  carriages  are  built  at 
Vienna  than  in  any  other  City  of 
the  Continent;  and  that  sort 
known  by  the  name  of  Bdtarde,  is 
safe  and  convenient  for  travelling. 

Baden,  two  Posts  from  Vienna,  is 
situated  near  a  branch  of  the  Rah- 
lenberg :  its  Hot  Baths  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Romans,  who  called 
them  Aqu€B  Cetine,  or  the  Baths 
of  Mons-Cetius,  now  the  Rah- 
lenberg.  Baden  is  a  small  Town, 
with  extensive  Suburbs.:  its  Vid- 
ley  of  S*.  Helena  is  lovely;  an4 
considering  its  vicinitjr  to  the  Sty- 
rian  Alps,  the  climate  is  not  rigor- 

without  any  impropriety,  sit  in  tlie  Parterre, 
sending  beforehand  for  seati. 
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oitf.  Bete  are  8«¥«nl  Lodging- 
louses;  each  of  which  has  its 
Traiteur:  here  likewise  are  two 
,  mibho  Re$taur4Ueurs ;  the  one  at 
The  HStel  de  la  Cour<mney  the 
other  at  The  Caeino.  These  pub- 
lic Reetaurateurs  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  out  dinners,  which,  at 
their  own  houses,  are  served  from 
•an  6cu  to  .five  florins  per  head. 
Superadded  to  the  aforesaid  Inns, 
are.  The  Cer/cfar,  wadAiglenmr. 
The  prioe  for  each  Bath  is  from 
one  norin  to  four  grosehen. 

The  Caetle  o/Laxenberg,  about 
the  same  distance  as  Baden  from 
ViennK  is  fitted  up  like  an  ancient 
Fortress ;  and  contains  all  the 
Arms  from  the  Castle  of  Ambras, 
ia  the  Tyrol.      • 

•  From  Vienna  to  Prague  the 
AuthiHT  of  this  Work  travelled  en 
wdturier:  but  it  is  more  expe- 
dient, between  Vienna  and  Dres- 
d^i*  to  fravel  post;  because  the 
noads,  of  late,  have  been  consider- 
ably imfiroved ;  9nd  the  regvUar- 
tions,  with  respect  to  travelling 
post*  are  now  excellent.  Moreover, 
the  Post-masters  and  othi»-  Inn- 
keepers, between  Vienna  and 
Dresden,  are  unaccommodating  to 
Voituriers. 

The  first  day's  journey,  en  voi- 
turier,  between  Vienna  and  Prague, 
is  to  Stoekerau;  through  a  ^)od 
but  sandy  road;  which,  beyond 
Vienna,  displays  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Danube,  with  several  Royal 
Parks  and  Gardens,  foimingaitoge" 
ther  a  lovdy  scene.  '  The  Danube 
is  immeoseiy  wide,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  translucent,  as  to  be  a 
great  embellisher  of  evoy  country 
tbnNigh  which  it  flows.  The  road 
to  Stoekerau  traverses  a  vast 
pJain,  richly  cultivated,  and  inter- 
spersed with  sev^aj  towns. 

The  second  day's  journey  is  to 
HoUabrunn;  a  faiandsome  Town; 
which  contains  comfortable  Hotdls. 
The  road  hitlicr  has  no  fault  but 
that  of  being,  in  some  places, 
sdndy;  the  country  is  wdl  culti- 


vated; and  resembles  the  S<mth 
of  France.  Not  far  from  HoUa- 
brunn stands  an  Imperial  Chateui. 
The  towns  on  this  side  of  Vienna 
are  chiefly. built  with  bridi  and 
stone ;  and  the  villages  consist  of 
neatly  thatched  cottages. 

The  third  day's  journey  (not  a 
long  one)  is  through  Jezelsdorf, 
the  first  Town  of  Moravia,  to 
Znadm ;  and  the  road  is  good  and 
flat,  one  steep  hill  bey<Hid  Jezek- 
dorf  excepted.  Znaim  stands  in  & 
vast  and  lichlv  cultivated  plain, 
abounding  with  corn  and  vine- 
yards :  it  contains  several  Hotels, 
{The  Three  Crowns  being  one  of 
the  best) ;  is  large,  handsome,  and 
built  somewhat  like  an  Italian 
city.  Travell^s  here  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  except  bad  water. 

The  fourth  day's  joum^  is  to 
Schelletau ;  on  the  way  to  which 
Town  Travellers  usuaJiy  stop  to 
dine  at  Schinta,  where  the  Inn 
cannot  be  commended.  The  road 
to  Schinta  is  occasionally  rough; 
and  thence  to  Schelletau  router 
still ;  as  it  lies  through  a  swampy 
plain.  Near  Schelletau  are  fine 
woods  of  fir;  and  the  Hotel  in  this 
Town,  2%ePo*/-iyoM*tf,  is  tolerably 
good. 

Travella-s  usually  proceed,  on 
the  fifth  day,  through  Iglau  ^ 
Stecken,  to  Deutsehbrodt ;  a  ^ 
drive ;  in  order  to  avoid  sleeping 
at  Stecken,  where  the  acconamoda- 
tions  are  not  comfortable. 

Iglau,  the  last  City  of  Moravia, 
is  handsomely  built  m  the  Italian 
style ;  and  the  outsides  of  some  of 
thie  houses  are  embellished  witn 
curious  old  Paintings.  The  square 
contains  good  Hotels.  The  spires 
of  the  churches  in  this  coun&)'i 
like  those  of  Cariothia,  sxQ  chiefly 
covered  with  white  metal  •  The 
dress  of  the  female  peasants  is 
pretty ;  but  what  looks  strange  to 
foreign  eyes,  the  women  wear  «h«t 
petticoats  and  drawers,  while  the 
men's  coats  reach  to  their  shoes. 
Fur  seems  much  worn  by  both 
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sexes.  Travellers  usuiilly  dine  at 
Iglau ;  thence  proceeding  through 
a  ^ood  road,  and  a  country  ricMy 
cultivated  with  com  and  varie- 
^ted  with  woods,  to  Stecken  and 
Deutschbrodt ;  beyond  the  former 
of  which  towns  the  road  traverses 
a  lofty  hill.  Stecken  is  the  first 
Post-town  in  Bohemia. 

The  sixth  day's  journey,  similar 
to  the  last  respecting  scenery,  is  to 
Czaslau,  a  handsome  Town,  with 
a  large  square,  and  obelisk,  in  its 
centre;  the  houses  are  chiefly 
white,  and  tiled  'at  the  top ;  the 
ornaments  of  the  belfries  here,  and 
in  Moravia,  consist  of  five  or  six 
spires  and  a  cupola,  all  covered 
w  ith  white  metal.  The  Post- House 
at  Czaslau  is  a  tolerably  good  Ho- 
tel :  and  here,  the  Author  of  this 
Work  left,  by  accident,  a  valuable 
brace  of  pistols  ;  which  were  im- 
mediately is^it  after  her. 

The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to 
Bohmischbrod ;  through  a  vast 
plain  of  com,  interspersed  with 
towns ;  among  which  are  MoUin, 
Collin,  and  Planian,  where  Tra- 
vellers usually  dine ;  and  where  the 
Post-iiouse  is  a  good  Hotel. 

The  eigjith  dav's  journey  is  to 
Pragite;  through  a  gQod  road» 
which  traverses  an  immense  plain, 
well  cultivated,  and  enriched  with 
towns  and  villages.  There  is  a 
gradual  descent,  for  several  miles, 
mto  Prague. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
Cities  in  Europe,  built  in  the  Ita- 
lian style,  and  famous  for  its  Bridge : 
its  size,  likewise,  is  considerable, 
and  its  fortifications  are  strong. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  capaciousness  of 
the  Town,  as  they  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  computations, 
amount  to  ninety  thousaqd.  The 
Univer^ty  of  Prague  has  long 
been  celebrated.  The  CathedrcUt 
a  finely  situated  German  Gothic 
Structure,  and  the  Church  of  the 


Holy  Cross,  merit  notice.  The 
beautiful  Brklge  of  Prague  is 
tlu*own  over  the  Moldau,  which 
runs  into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels:  TIU 
Rothfi  Haus,  (good  and 'cheap,) 
and  The  Sehtpartze  Roes,  are  those 
most  frequented. 

The  vulgar  tongue  in  Bohemia, 
and  part  of  Moravia,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Sclavonic. 

Between  Prague  and  Dresden  a 
good  Road,  twenty  posts  and  a 
half  in  distance,  has  been  recendy 
made,  thipugh  Strzedeluk,  SMan, 
Teinitz,  Laun,  Merschountz,  Top* 
litz,  Ormensa,  Peterswald,  and 
Zehist^,  and  at  Tophtz  there  is 
an  exG^ent  Hotd,  The  Goldner 
Schiffe,  kept  by  a  person  calkd 
Mademoiselle  Fani:  but  between 
Toplitz  and  Dresden  the  road 
passes  over  a  tremendous  hifl,  the 
bonnersberg;  at  the  base  of  which 
lies  Culm,  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there,  when  Van  Daume 
was  taken.  The  Prussians  have 
erected  a  Monument  to  record  this 
battle.  Between  Toplitz  and  Dres- 
den the  views  are  lovely.  Peters- 
wald  is  the  last  Town  in  the  Impe- 
rial dominions;  and  the  countxv 
from  Prague  tluther  abounds  with 
com,  hops,  and  game.  Beyond 
Peters  wald  the  road  passes  through 
luxuriant  fields  of  corn  to  Dresden; 
and  descends  (with  one  exception) 
almost  the  whole  way.  On  ent«>- 
ing  Saxony,  Travellers  find  toler- 
alde  Inns,  neat  villages,  clean,  and 
apparentl}r  well  fed  peasantry,  no 
beggars ;  in  short,  the  approach  to 
the  Metropolis  announces  the 
wealth  of  the  Kingdom.  "Die  cos- 
tume of  the  Saxon  peasants  re-* 
sembles  that  worn  in  England 
some  centuries  ago;  and  when 
spoken  to  in  En^sh,  th^  fre- 
quently understand  it.  Private 
carriages  are  not  often  stopped  at 
the  Gate  of  the  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  trunks,  ^.  examin- 


ed) See  "  AFPxyjtjx.    Italy.* 
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fid :  but  Travellers  are  followed  to 
their  Hotel  by  a  Custom-house 
Officer,  who,  on  being  presented 
with  a  couple  of  florins,  imme- 
diately retires. 

The  'distance  from  Vienna  to 
Dresden  is  computed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  English  miles,  and 
the  expense  of  femes  and  barriers, 
for  one  carriage,  about  three  Tus- 
can sequins. 

The  population  of  the  latter 
Town  (the  Capital  of  Saxony)  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  not 
to  exceed  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants :  but,  judging  from  its  size,  it 
must  contain  a  much  more  nume- 
rous population.  The  architecture 
of  Dresden  is  light  and  elegant ; 
the  streets  are  sfiaight,  wide,  and 
clean ;  the  squares  spacious ;  the 
palaces,  churches,  and  other  public 
edifices,  handsome,  and  the  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Elbe,  which  di- 
vides the  old  from  the  new  build- 
ings, is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
This  Metropolis  is  partitioned  into 
three  parts,  the  Old  Town,  the 
New  Town,  and  Frederickstadt ; 
and  was  once  strongly  defended 
by  fortifications,  now  destroyed. 
Here  are  several  good  Hotels :  and 
private  Lodgings  may  be  procured 
without  difficulty.  The  environs 
of  Dresden  are  rich,  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  Elbe,  though  not  clear, 
is  broad  and  magnificent.  Luther- 
anism  is  the  established  religion  of 
the  country;  but  the  Calvinists 
have  public  meeting  houses ;  and 
the  Sovereign,  being  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, has  oiie  public  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are, 
generally  speaking,  well  condition- 
ed, and  very  civil  to  Foreigners; 
who  live  here  with  comfort,  at  a 
moderate  expense:  and  Painters 
mi^  study  with  great  advantage 
at  Dresden ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the   splendid   pictures   which 


are  submitted  to  public  view,  but 
likewise  becayse.  there  reigns 
throughout  this  Town,  a  tranquil- 
lity peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
Studious. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  aTra- 
veller's  notice  are — The  Royal  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chitrcht  which  con- 
tains  a  celebrated  Organ,  by  Sil- 
bermann ;  and  a  fine  Picture  of  the 
Ascension,  by  Mengs— (the  Belfiy 
of  this  Church  is  above  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  heig^ht)— T^?  Picture 
Gallery— 'The  Treasury,  or  Jeicel 
Office— The  Gallery  of  Antiquities 
—The  Royal  Libraries— and  The 
Collection  of  Dresden  Porcelain. 
The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
and  The  antique  Armoury^  should 
Hkewise  be  visited,  if  Travellers 
have  time  to  spare. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  Picture  Gallery,  the  Treasuiy, 
the  Gallery  of  Antiquities,  and  the 
Royal  Libraries,  it  is  requisite  to 
send,  overnight,  your  name,  coun- 
try, and  quality,  to  the  respective 
Directors  ;  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  you  intend  to  bring, 
and  the  hour  at  which  you  meaa 
to  come.  You  may  either  go  from 
nine  till  half-past  ten  in.  the  morn- 
ing, or  fromhalf-pastten  till  twelve; 
from  two  till  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  or  from  half-past  three 
till  five.  To  the  Director  of  the 
Picture  Gallery  each  party  pays 
f¥om  four  florins  to  one  ducat,  and 
to  the  Sweeper  half  a  florin ;  which 
sum  once  given,  you  are  at  li^^ 
to  go  without  expense  afterwards. 
To  the  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office 
every  party  pays  four  florins,  and 
to  each  of  his  servants  half  aflonn ; 
which  sum  once  given,  you  aj^  *^ 
liberty  to  go  free  of  expense  after- 
wards. The  Custode  who  shews 
the  Collection  of  Dresden  Por^- 
lain  expects  a  ducat,  provided  m 
party  he  attends  be  large  *. 

Picture  Gallery,    This  immense 


(0  It  is  said,  tliat  no  fees  are  now  given  at  the  Picture  Gallery  during  the  Soma*' 
Months. 
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Uection,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
jrope,  contains  Chefs-ctoeuvreSy 
cellently  well  preserved,  of  the 
;st  masters :  so  that  it  is  scarce 
>ssible  for  any  person  to  study 
le  Dresden  Gallery,  without  be- 
jming  a  real  Connoisseur. 
Here  are,  in  the  Flemish  School, 
.donis  and  Venus — a  Satyr  and  a 
aun— Neptune  calming  a  Tem- 
est  —  Meleager  presenting  the 
; oar's  head  to  Atalanta — and  S., 
erome  meditating;  all  iirst-rate 
reductions,  by  Rubens.  Several 
?orks  by  Netscher  (particularly  a 
^an  seated,  and  writing,)  which 
hew  precisely  how  small  pictures 
lught  to  be  painted.  Admirable 
vorks  by  Teniers,  Ostade,  Ruys- 
laal,  "Wouvermans,  Brughel,  Ber- 
rhem,  and  Paul  Potter.  The  An- 
lunciation — and  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  both  by  VanderWerf!! — 
find  tli^  Madonna  with  the  Saviour 
in  her  arms,  a  little  sick  Boy,  and 
(i  Burgomaster  and  his  Wife,  by 
Holbein  I! 

The  Italian  School  contains,  the 
Madonna  enthroned  with  the  Sa- 
viour,  by  Correggio,  in  his  first 
manner — ^the  Madonna  enthroned 
with  the  Saviour,  S.  George,  &c., 
by  the  same  great  master ! ! ! — his 
Magdalene,    a    small   recumbent 
figure,  said  to  be  the  most  faultless 
picture  ever  painted ! !  1 — and  the 
Nativity,     called,    **  Correggio' s 
Night,"  and  by  many  persons  con- 
sidered as  the  chef-aceuvre  of  co- 
louring,   though   now  injured  by 
having  been  washed ! ! ! — the  Ma- 
donna, the  Saviour,  &c.,   called, 
"  Correggio's  S.  Sebastian"  ! ! ! — 
and  a  Portrait,  by  Correggio,  of  his 
Physician! — ^The  Tribute   Money, 
by  Titian,  one  of  his  finest  pic- 
tures— and  the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, Pope  Sixtus  V,  Cherubim, 
&c.  attributed  to  Raphael  I ! 

Other  celebrated  Paintings  in 
the  Flemish  School  are,  Noah  sa- 
crificing after  having  left  the  Ark, 
by  N.  Poussin — Luther  and  his 


Wife,  by  X  Holbein— a  Child 
home  away  by  an  Eagle!  This 
picture,  the  work  of  E^mbrandt, 
seems  improperly  called  the  rape 
of  Ganymede— a  Portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt, by  himself ;  and  another  of 
his  Mother,  weighing  gold,  likewise 
by  Rembrandt — Portrait  of  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,    by    himself— Peasants 


dancing,  by  Teniers— Portrait  of 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  by  J. 
Holbein— a  Girl  with   a   lighted 


candle  gathering  grapes,  by  Gerard 
Dow ! — a  Head  of  N.  Poussin,  by^ 
himself — Moses  found  in  the  Nile, 
by  Poussin— Rembrandt's  Dausrh- 
ter,  by  Rembrandt— a  small  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Albert  Durer 
— Fruit  and  Flowers,  by  A.  Min- 
jon — a  Landscape,  by  Bargh^, 
and  a  Landscape .  with  Cattle,  by 
Ruysdaal — our  Saviour  raising  the 
Dead,  with  other  small  but  highly 
finished  Pictures,  by  Dieterich — a 
Landscape,  with  Lions,  by  Rubens! 
—a  Landscape,  with  a  forest  and 
a  hunted  Stag,  by  Ruysdaal  and 
Vander  Velde  I— Manoah  and  his 
Wife  sacrificing,  and  the  Angel 
ascending  to  Heaven,  by  Rem- 
brandt— ^the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by- 
Ferdinand  Bol !— the  Feast  of  Aha- 
suerus,  by  Rembrandt  —  a  Girl 
standing  at  an  open  window  and 
reading  a  letter.  School  of  Rem- 
brandt—Narcissus and  Nymphs, 
by  N.  Poussin — ^the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Erasmus,  by  ditto— >ra  Landscape 
with  Cattle,  by  Vander  Velde — a 
Cock  and  Hen  endeavoiuinij  to 
oppose  an  Eag;le  who  has  seized 
one  of  their  chickens,  by.  Honde- 
koeter ! — a  Landscape  with  a  Shep- 
herd playing  on  his  pipe,  by  Claude 
—a  Landscape,  by  Berghem — a 
Battle  by  Wouvermans !— the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Van- 
dyck  I— several  exquisitely  finished 
Heads,  by  Denner  and  Seybold — a 
Philosopher  reading,  by  Konink ! — 
a  Banker  conversing  with  a  Pea* 
sant  who  has  brought,  him  money, 
byQuintinMatsys!— aForestjDogs, 
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Jund  Faleotts,  hy  Vander  Velde  and 
Paul  Pottear  I--Joseph  presenting 
bis  Father  to  Pharaoh,  bv  Ferdi- 
nand Bd— a  head  of  Seybold,  by 
himself — the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, and  S.  Anne,  by  J.Van  Eyk, 
the  reputed  inventor  of  oil-colours 
— S.  Jerome  penitent,  by  Vandyck 
■r-a  Tooth-Drawer,  by  G.  Hon- 
thorst — ^Venus  seated,  and  Cupid 
playing  with' a  Dove,  by  Vander 
Werf ! — a  Banker  weighing  gold  and 
a  Woman  looking  at  him,  by  Quin- 
tin  MatsjTS ! — Syrinx  and  Pan,  by 
N.  Poussin — ^Noah  sacrificing  after 
the  Deluge,  and  a  Bacchanalian 
Scene,  both  by  Poussin— a  Stable, 
by  Wouvermans — and  the  Idolatry 
oi  Solomon,  by  Poussin. 

Other  celebrated  x>aintings,  be- 
longing to  the  licUictn  School,  are 
S.  Cecilia,  &c.  by  Giulio  Romano 
—a  recumbent  Magdalene,  by  P. 
Battoni— Parnassus,  by  Tintoretto 
— a  Concert,  by  the  same  master— 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Paolo  Veronese-^a  Woman  ear- 
ned off  by  a  Man,  at  whose  feet 
lies  another  Man  wounded,  hy  J. 
C.    Procaccini — the    Repose    in 
Egypt,  by  Trevisani — Head  of  a 
Man  with  a  cap  on,  by  Titian ! — 
^  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from  Para- 
*  dise,  by  Albano ! — Mars  seated,  by 
Benvenuto      Garofbio  —  Samson 
combating  the  Philistines,  by  Giu- 
lio Romano — Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  S.  John,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci — ^the  Genius  of   Glory,  by 
Annibale  Caraeci — ^the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Lodovico  Caraeci — ^the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  An- 
nibale Caraeci— the  Woman*  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Tintoretto — 
the  same  subject,  by  Bartolommeo 
Biscaino ! — a  recumbent  Venus,  by 
Titian,  and  another  by  Guido — 
Peace,  by  Dosso  Dossi— Justice, 
by  ditto— the  Saviour  in  the  Stable, 
with  Angds  adoring  him,  by  Alba- 
no 1 —  the  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns  and  supported  by  an  Angel, 
by  Amiibale  Caraeci  I— a  BaecEa- 


AaMan  Feast,  by  Garofnio— a  yomig 
Bacchus,  by  Guido — ^the  Asswmp- 
tion,  by  Annibale  Caraeci— S. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  by  Ra- 

?hael— -an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Guido— 
lOt  and  his  Daughters,  l^  Guer- 
cino — the  Angel  and  Tobias,  by 
Titian — Titian's  Mistress,  by  him- 
self—  the  Head  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Annibale  Caraeci — a  Candle- 
Light  piece,  by  Rubens !— a  Holy 
.Family,  called,  the  Madonna  with 
the  Basin,  by  Giulio  Romano- 
Loves  dancing,  and  Venus  above, 
in  the  clouds,  by  Allwkno— two  Pic- 
tures of  Galatea,  by  ditto— the  Fall 
of  the  Angels,  by  Tintoretto— the 
good  Samaritan,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Schidone— the  Portrait  of  Thomas 
Parr,  when  above  an  hundred  years 
old,  by  Vandyck — and  the  Madon- 
na and  our  Saviour  in  glory,  by 
Ramenghi,  called  BagnacavaJlo. 

Cabinet  of  Drawings  in  Pastel— 
Portrait  of  Raphael  Mcngs,  by 
himself— of  his  Father,  by  the  same 
— ^and  of  Cupid,  by  the  samel- 
several  other  beautiful  Drawings, 
and  some  small  Paintings  in  ena- 
mel.   This  Gallery  is  warm. 

Treasury,  or  Jewel  Office'  The 
most  striking  things  here  are— 
Second  room—&  Ship  of  ivoiv,  and 
a  Vase  of  the  same,  with  -^^ 
rilievi,  representing  a  Battle.  TMrd 
room — a  Chimney-piece  ornament- 
ed with  all  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  Saxony,  namely,  porce- 
lain, diamonds,  and  other  precipu* 
stones,  pearls,  &c.  Fourth  roontj' 
superb  pieces  of  Plate,  &c.  f^j^ 
room— (fitted  up  with  peculiar  ele- 
gance) fine  Cmhei—9,Bass0'r%h^ 
on  the  shell  of  a  Nautilus— another 
large  Basso-rilievO  representing  * 
Youth  travelling  into  foreign  co«n- 
triesupon  an  Unbridled  Horse;  but, 
having  Virtue  for  his  guide,  vic« 
flies  before  him.  Sixth  ropnir- 
three  pieces  of  Enamel,  by  Mengs-7" 
antique  Enamel — Pearlsrepreseat^ 
ing  men  and   women  about  one 
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finger  high,  among  which  a  Potter 
is  much  admired.  Seventh  room — 
a  Pyramid  of  precious  stones,  an- 
tique Camei,  ^c,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  Head  of  Augustus  II ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  are' 
small  enamelled  figures,  in  the 
respective  dresses  of  the  severtd 
European  nations.  This  pyramid 
is  said  to  have  cost  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Eishth  room^ 
an  Onyx,  esteemed  the  largest  in 
the  known  world— the  Great  Mo- 
gul seated  on  his  Throne,  and  cele- 
brating his  Birth-day,  a  superb 
toy—an  Egyptian  Temple,  likewise 
.  a  superb  toy — ^the  Jewels  of  the 
Crown ;  being  a  dazzling  collection 
of  ftne  brilliants — a  large  and  beau- 
tiful green  Diamond,  said  to  be 
unique,  with  several  large  red,  and 
yellow  Diamonds.  The  rooms  are 
pavedmth  marble^  and  very  cold. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Sculpture. 
The  most  striking  things  here  are 
"^-ayoui^  Bacchus  eatmg  grapes 
— Meleager — one  of  the  Sons  of 
Niobe,  dead — an  Etruscan  Statue 
of  Minerva,  the  drapery  of  which 
is  curious  —  a  Basso^lievo  of 
Artemisia,  in  jasper,  attributed  to 
Lysippus--Statues  of  two  female 
Fauns — ^Esculapius  and  Venus, 
the  head  of  the  first  particularly 
fine— Statues  of  Vestals,  found 
Jn  Hereulancum  by  the  Prince 
d'Elbeuf,  and  by  for  the  finest 
things  in  this  collection ;  the  dra- 
Pe»y  being  wonderfully  executed ! ! ! 
"~a  Fragment  of  a  Gladiator  or 
Wrestler,  going  to  anoint  himself, 
athibutedtoPhidiasJ— an  Etrus- 
can Akar—a  Grecian  Altar,  with 
Niches  in  it— a  Sarcophagus,  dis- 
playing a  Dog.  Here  are  other 
vahiable  pieces  of  sculpture ;  but, 
as  most  of  them  have  been  muti- 


a  Collectioik of  Dresden  PoreelaiDt 
from  its  commencement,  by  J.  F. 
Bottcher,  in  1701,  to  the  present 
jieriod.  The  inventor  of  this  Por- 
celain was  an  apothecary*s  man  at 
Berlin ;  and  finding  himself  sus« 
pected  of  being  able  to  make  gold, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Dresden ;  where,  hfsns  ordered  to 
prepare  a  powder  for* the  transmu- 
tation of  metals,  he  happened^  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  on  this 
occasion,  to  discover  the  art  of 
making  Dresden  Porcelain.  The 
rooms  in  which  it  is  kept  are  damp 
and  cold. 

There  are  two  theatres  at  Dresden. 

The  distance  firom  this  City  to 
Berlin  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  English  miles :  but  the  road 
being  sandy  to  excess,  and  in  other 
respects  bad.  Travellers  who  feel 
no  particular  wish  to  see  BerHa, 
usually  go  down  the  Elbe  to  Ham- 
burgh :  a  voyage  accomplished  in 
five  or  six  da^s,  provided  the  wind 
be  fair ;  and  in  seven  or  eight,  if  it 
be  contrary  ;  even  though  passen- 
gers stipulate  to  cast  anchor  for  a 
few  hours  every  night,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  noise  made  by  ^  water- 
men, daring  their  progress.  The 
Elbe  is  a  remarkably  safe  River 
between  Dresden  and  Hamburgh'; 
though,  in  some  parts,  so- shallow 
that  Targe  boats  are  apt  to  touch 
ground :  but  this  does  no  harm,  as 
the  bottom  is  a  soft  sand.  For  the 
hire  of  an  excellent  Boat  with  three 
cabins,  four  beds,  (each  having  two 
mattresses)  curtains  to  all  the 
cabin- windows,  a  place  beiund,  for 
men-servants<  and  a  place  before^ 
for  baggage,  the  snm  demanded 
is  about  two  hundred  dollars  of 
Saxony  *";  the  Master  of  the  Boat 
finding  beds,  fuel,  cooking-uten* 


lated  and  iD  restored,  artists  only  sUs,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  glasses, 

^n  appreciate  their  merits.    This  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  dishes, 

Calrirtet  is  cold,  and  likewise  payn^  all  the  Port 

Under  the  apartments  which  con-  Duties  to  the  Princes  whose  ter- 

tam  the  above  named  antiquities  is  ritories  are  passed  during  the  Toy- 

(A)  The  Author  of  this  Work  paid  two  hmdrvd  and  fiftj-fire  doUars,  aa 
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age,  and  hiaihtailiin(^«hii)lself  and 
four  watermen.  A  Boat  sufficient- 
ly lai^  to  accommodate  a  small 
femily  may  be  hired  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  of 
Saxony.  Travellers  usually  take 
bottled  beer,  tea,  coffee,  and  su- 
^ar,  from  Dresden;  and  provide 
fiiemselves  with  bread,  meat,  fish, 
ves^etables,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and 
wine,  at  the  villasces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe.  These  banks  are 
finely  wooded^  and  the  most  re- 
markable Towns  within  view  of  the 
BLiver  are,  Meissen,  where  the 
Dresden  Porcelain  is  made;  and 
where  the  Cathedral  merits  notice  ; 
Torgau,  where  there  is  a  covered 
bridge  over  the  Elbe ;  (the  country 
from  Dresden  hither  abounds  with 
vineyards  * ; )  TFittemberg,  a  hand- 
some Town,  which  contains  a 
University,  and  is  famous  for  hav- 
ing been  the .  abode  of  Luther, 
whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church  be- 
longing to  the  Castle"  :  here,  like- 
wise, is  a  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Elbe ;  and  here  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  beer,  and  wine,  may  be  pur- 
chased better  and  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  place  between  Dresden 
and  Hamburgh ;  Coswick,  rather 
a  large  Town,  not  far  from  which 
are  the  celebrated  Gardens  of  Ver- 
litzen ;  and  by  landing  at  a  place 
where  the  boatmen  pay  a  tax,  and 
walking  to  another  place  where 
they  likewise  pay  a  tax.  Travellers 
may  see  these  Gardens  without 
dela^ng  their  voyage;  Magdeburg, 
A  large  and  strongly  fortified  City, 
bdonging  to  Prussia ;  where,  how- 
ever, strangers  cannot  land  with- 
"  out  having  their  passports  examin- 
ed; and  where  the  Masters  of 
boats  going  -down  the  Elbe  are 
.frequently  detained  a  considerable 
lime,  in  order  to  pay  the  Port  Du- 
ties. Beyond  this  City  lie  several 
Hanoverian  Villages;  among  which 

(0  Of  all  the  excellent  wines  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  of  Torgau  is  deemed  the  best. 
<«)  Lather  was  chosen  first  to  tejich  philo* 


is  Launburgy  laxgerthantbeothers, 
and  inhabited  by  a  robust  race  of 
people,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
poverty. 

The  Elbe  becomes  immensely 
broad  as  it  approaches  Hamburgh, 
which  City,  supposed  to  contain 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  built  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  an  old  English  coun- 
try town.  The  streets  are  straight, 
and  planted  with  trees  close  to  the 
houses;  the  Quay  alwunds  with 
natives  of  every  nation ;  the  Port 
is  crowded  with  ships;' and  the 
whole  City  exhibits  an  appear- 
ance of  being  the  world's  exdianffe. , 
Here  are  no  duties  to  py  at  the 
Custom-house.  The  Hotels  at 
Hamburgh  are  neither  good  nor 
cheap.  Private  Lodgings  maybe 
obtained;  though,  like  the  Hotels, 
they  are  bad  and  dear. 

Large  numbers  of  Storks  inha- 
bit the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Town  of  Hamburgh;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  these  birds  are  held  in 
such  veneration  by  the  common 
people,  that  they  would  probab^^ 
murder  any  foreigner  who  at- 
tempted shooting  a  stork. 

The  filial  piety  of  this  fowl  has 
long  been  celebrated ;  and  its  sa- 
gacity in  other  instances  seems 
equally  extraordinary,  judging  fro^ 
the  following  circumstance.  A 
wild  stork  was  brought  by  a  farmer 
into  his  poultry-yard,  to  be  the 
companion  of  a  tame  one  he  naa 
long  kept  there;  but  the  tam« 
«tork,  disHking  the  idea  of  a  rm» 
fell  upon  the  stranger,  and  beai 
him  so  unmercifully  that  he  wjj 
compelled  to  take  wing,  ^^f^^f  ^ 
some  difficulty  got  away.  A"®" 
four  months  afterwards,  however, 
he  returned  to  the  poultry-yar^; 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  an"  ^' 
tended  by  three  other  storks,  wflo 
no  sooner  alighted  than  they  leu 

sophv.  and  afterwards  theology,  in  the  Uaj^J* 
s^ty  rounded  by  Frederick  Elector  of  b»»»?' 
»t  Wittemborg. 
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upon  the  tame  stork  and  killed 
him. 

A  Steam  Packet  goes  from  Lon- 
don to  Hamburgh,  and  vice  versA, 
during  the  latter  part  of  Spring, 
the  whole  Summer,  and  part  of 
Autumn :  and  the  price  paid  by  a 
Chief  Cabin  Passenger  is  9/. — by 
a  Fore  Cabin  Passenger,  7L — ^for 
a  four-wheel  Carriage,  10/. — for  a 
two-wheel  Carriage,  6/.  ^6*. — and 
for  Horses,  each,  8/.  8*.  ' 

Passage-boats  likewise  go  down 
the  Elbe,  from  Hamburgh  to  Cux.- 
haven:  and  the  hire  of  one  of 
these  vessels,  containing  beds,  and 
afire-place,  and  sufeciently  large 
to  accommodate  from  six  to  eight 
persons,  is  about  seventy  marks  ; 
the  Watermen  finding  their  own 
provisions.  The  time  of  embarka- 
tion depends  upon  the  tide;  and 
the  voyaee  usually  occupies  about 
eighteen  hours  ". 

Every  Cabin,  or  Whole  Passenger, 
pays  for  goin^  from  Cuxhaven 
to  Harwich    m    a  Post- Office 

packet ;e.5     6     0 

Every  Half-Passenger       3     0     0 
Eveiy  four-wheeled  carriage  (the 
charge  for  slupping  it  not  inclu- 
sive)  ......800 

Female  Servants  pay  as  Whole 
Passengers ; — Children,  under  six 
years,  as  Half  Passengers;— and 
above  that  age  as  Whole  Passen- 
gers. 

Harwich  packets  sail  to  Cuxha- 
T^en  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
^y,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, weather  permitting;  and 
Ji^turn  twice  a  week,  if  possible. 

Cuxhaven,  though  a  small  town, 
contains  clean  Inns. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  go  from 
Dresden,  by  way  of  Berlin,  to  Ham- 
burgh, should  take  the  road  through 
Meissen,   Klappendorf,    Oschatz, 


Toi^au,  Pretsche,  Wittemberg, 
Kropstadt,  Treuenbritzen,  Belitz, 
and  Potsdam,  to  Berlin;  going, 
however,  from  Kropstadt  through 
Jutterbock  to  Treuenbritzen.  The 
number  of  Posts  from  Dresden  to 
Berlin,  by  this  road,  is  thirty  and  a 
half  •.  The  Hotel  at  Meissen  (The 
Sun),  those  at  Oschatz,  Torgau, 
and  Pretsche ;  The  Wein  Trauhe^ 
and  The  Hotel  de  Londres,  at  Wit- 
temberg ;  and  The  EinsiecUer,  and 
The  Stadt  Rom,  at  Potsdam,  all 
afford  tolerable  accommodations  at 
the  present  moment,  1827:  and 
the  existing  laws,  with  respect 
to  Innkeepers,  and  Post-horses» 
throughout  Prussia,  are  excellent. 
This  road  presents  no  objects  par- 
ticularly.  interesting,  which  have 
not  been  already  mentioned,  till  it 
reaches  Potsdam;  a  Town  con- 
taining near  thirty  thousand  inha- 
bitants: and  its  Long  Bridge — 
Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
— Church  ofS,  Nicholas — Church 
frequented  by  the  Court,  and  Gar- 
rison — Roman  Catholic  Church, 
embellished  by  the  Paintings  of 
Pesne — and  the  New  Palace,  and 
Gardens,  the  former  of  which  con- 
tains the  Private  Library  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  are  usually  visited 
by  Travellers.  This  s]^lendid  Pa- 
lace was  built  inunediately  after 
the  famous  seven  years'  war. 

Berhn,  the  Metropolis  of  Prus- 
sia, and  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent Cities  in  Grermany,  is  watered 
by  the  Spree ;  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain, comprising  its  garrison,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Some  of  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  here  are,  The  Cha- 
teau Royal— Monbijou —  The  Royal 
Stables — The  Arsenal,  considered 
the  finest  Building  of  its  kind  in 
Europe :  its  Court  contains  twenty- 


,  (•)  Public  Boats  oonrer  paMcngew  and  and    fonr   skillings->and   _^    _ 

«glta«.  from  Hamburgh  to  Cuxhaven,  every  marks  and  twelve  ski Uings,  each, 

ToesdHjr  and   Friday,   weather   permitting.  (o)    Sec  this  F 

^  ne  )»rioe  paid  by  a  Cabin  Passenger  is  fifteen  Italy." 
marks— by  a  Steerage  Passenger  deven  marks 


by  Servants  four 
Route  under,  **  Appxvdiz. 
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one  MoskiS* 'repr6sentif$  Death; 
and  executed  by  Schluter:  the 
Statue  of  Frederick  I,  is  by  Schlu- 
ter and  Jacobi. — The  New  Theatre t 
which ,  for  the  classical  beauty  of  its 
exterior,  and  the  convenience  and 
splendor  of  its  interior,  and  mag- 
luficent  Concert  Room  annexed, 
may  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
Theatres  in  Europe  p — The  Royal 
Library t  built  after  the  design  of 
Frederick  ll—The  Buildings  of 
the  Royal  Academy — The  Churches 
in  the  Place  de  Grens-d'armes— 
The  H6tel  de  Fille—The  Bank— 
The  Governor's  Palace — t Hotel 
des  Cadets — tHdtel  des  Invalides 
r-The  Palaces  of  Prince  Henry 
---the  Prince  Royals  &c. — The 
Cathedral -^  The  Church  of  S. 
Hedewige—The  Church  belonging 
to  "ihe  Garrison,  and  containing 
four  Pictures,  by  Rhode,  which 
represent  the  Death  of  four  cele- 
brated Prussian  Warriors— 7%« 
.  Church  of  S,  Peter— The  Church 
of  S,  Mary  and  its  Gothic  Tower 
-^The  Church  of  S.  Nicholas, 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  Paint- 
ings, and  Sculpture;  and  likewise 
for  the  Monument  of  PuffendorfF 
— The  Churches  of  S,  Sophia  and 
S,  Dorothy;  the  latter  of  which 
eontains  the  Monument  of  Count 
de  Mark— rAe  Parochial  Church 
— The  Place  de  Guillmtme,  embd- 
lished  with.  Statues — The  colossal 
Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Elector 
Frederick-' TVilliam,  considered  as 
the  Chef-doBUvre  of  Schluter— 7%« 
Pont  -  Royal  —  Tfie  magnificent 
Bramienburgh'Gate,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  I^opylaeum,  at 
Athens — The  Manufacture  of  Por- 
celain, which  is  superb — and  The 
Iron  Fbundery. 

CJubs,  called  Les  Resources,  and 
the  Fishery  at  Stralau,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  serve  to 
diversify  the  amusements  of  this 


City,  in  which  there  are  two  Iliea- 
tres,  besides  that  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  principal  Promenades  are, 
under  the  Lime-trees— the  Place 
de  Guillaume — ^the  Place  de  Do- 
ehnhof— the  Parc-4he  Cerde- 
Bellevue  —  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  School— and  the  Coffee  and 
Lemonade  Gardens. 

Berlin  cannot  boast  of  many 
good  Hotels ;  but  that  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  British  Travellers,  The 
Stddt  Rom,  contains  excellent, 
though  high-priced  apartments: 
other  charges  however  are  mo- 
derate ;  and  the  Landlord  « 
particularly  anxious  to  oblige.  A 
Tariff,  exhibiting  the  prices  at 
these  Hotels,  (which  prices  are 
fixed  by  Government,)  is  open  to 
the  inspection  of  every  Traveller. 
Ready-furnished  Lodgings  maybe 
obtained  at  Berlin;  and  are  usually 
advertised  in  the  Newspaper;  but 
for  those  in  the  best  part  of  the 
Town  a  considerable  rent  is  oe- 
manded.  The  wages  of  a  Vm- 
de-place  are  one  Thaler  per  day 
The  charge  for  a  Voiture  de  R^ 
mise  is  from  two  to  three  crowns 
per  day,  according  to  its  goodnj^ 
and  the  price  of  provender.  The 
Fare  in  a  Hackney  Coach  is  re- 
gulated by  the  length  of  the  dnve. 

The  Environs  of  Berlin  contain 


several  objects  worth  notice*, 


and 


__^ _,  Sans  Souci,  and  Of  Gar- 
dens: the  latter  display  a  series 
of  Terraces,  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  orange-trees, 
the  former  is  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  Picture  Gallery,  superbi) 
gilt,  embellished  with  marble  to^ 
lunins  of  immense  value,  and  en- 
riched by  a  first-rate  collection  oi 
Paintings;  among  which  are:  i 
and  Jupiter— and  the  Progress  oi 
Love— both  from  the  Orleans  Gal- 
lery, and  both  by  Correggio;  o^ 


Cp)  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  Fit  at  this  Theatre  is  sixteen  Onte  Qroschen ;  an<l  ^*^ 
seats  are  particularly  oomoKKlioaa. 
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not  pleasing ;  because  indelicate — 
Jacob  blessing  Isaac,  by  Vandyck 
—an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Raphael — 
Moses  (a  Sketch)  by  Rembrandt — 
Roman  Filial  Piety,  by  Guercino 
—the  four  Evangelists,  by  Van- 
dyck—Venus  attired  by  the  Graces 
—and  the  Judgement  of  Paris; 
both  by  Rubens--&c.  &c. 


The  Marble  Palace,  on  the  Lake^ 
also  merits  nolice:  and  persons 
fond  of  Water  Parties,  may  go,  in 
boats,  to  Trepiow  CharlotterUmrg, 
&c. 

From  Berlin  to  Hamburgh  the 
distance  is  sixteen  Posts  and  three 
quarters  \ 


(q)  See  "Appendix.    Ithly. 


RoaTc  raoM  Dbbsdxh  TBSoaoB  BxBLnr  to 
Hambvbob." 
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CLIMATES— PASSPORTS,  ^c. 

Climates— Invalids  cautioned  against  exposinff  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the  sun^Newly. 
built  houses,  and  bouses  not  built  on  arches,  unwholesome— Ground-floors  healthy  only  io 
summer— Best  winter  situation  for  Invalids— Eligible  situations  during  other  seasons  of  the 
year— Naples  and  Lisbon  liable  to  destructive  vicissitudes  of  weather— Barcelona,  Valenda. 
and  Alicant,  recommended  during  winter— Passports— other  Requisites  for  Travellers,  oa 
leaving  England— Means  of  preserving  health  during  a  long  Journey— Bargains  with  Inn- 
keepers, &c 

CLIMATES   OF  THE   CONTINENT. 


Although  several  of  the  Climates 
of  the  European  Continent  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
may  be  convenient  toTravellers  to  see 
the  most  eligible  combined,  as  follows, 
under  one  head. 

Nice,  in  times  past,  was  recom> 
mended  as  an  excellent  winter  resi- 
dence for  persons  afiQicted  with  pul- 
monary diseases:  but  experience  has 
proved  that  the  fervid  warmth  of  the 
sun,  and  the  piercing  veiU  de  bise, 
which  continually  combat  with  each 
other  at  Nice,  are  destructive  to  per. 
sons  who,  owing  to  weak  lungs,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  cannot  support 
sudden  and  frequent  vicissitudes  from 
heat  to  cold. 

JVfassa,  in  point  of  climate,  is  the 
counterpart  of  Nice ;  Genoa,  although 
preferable  both  to  Nice  and  Massa, 
as  a  winter  residence,  is  considerably 
colder,  and  more  subject*  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  than  some  of 
the  southern  cities  of  Italy ;  but  Pisa, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the 
best  winter  climates  of  Europe,  and 
ought,  in  pulmonary  complaints,  to 
be  decidedly  preferred  to  every  other 
city  of  Italy,  from  the  commencement 
of  October  till  the  end  of  April.  The 
marshy  ground  and  standing  water 
about  Pisa  formerly  rendered  the  air 
unwholesome  :   but  this  evil  is  now 

*  Persons,  who  are  tmder  the  necenity  of 
exposing  thcnnMlves  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
in  warm  climates»  ousht  to  line  the  crowns  of 
their  hats  with  wriLing-paper,  several  times 
doubled:  and  likewise  to  sponge  themselves 
daily  with  vinegar :  indeed,  thte  wash  ia  not 
only  a  preservative  against  thoie  fevers  which 
xesolt  fiom  hot  wwQua,  ox  MoT  aria,  but 


removed ;  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  population  has  not  only  banished 
grass  from  the  streets,  but  dispensed 
cheerfulness  and  health  throughout 
this  elegant  City.  It  seems  requisite, 
however,  to  give  Invalids,  who  pur- 
pose residing  here,  one  caution,  namely, 
never  to  sit,  stand,  nor  walk  in  the 
sun,  without  being  defended  by  a  para- 
sol ;  and  always  to  prefer  walking  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  street*.  Newly- 
built  houses  should  be  avoided  here, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  Italy  and 
Magna  Gr»cia;  as  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  five  years  before  new  walls 
become  perfectly  dry.  Houses,  not  built 
on  arches,  should  likewise  be  avoided ; 
and  ground  -  floors,  during  winter, 
spring,  and  autumn,  are  unwhole- 
some, though  healthy  in  summer. 
That  side  of  the  Pisa  Quay,  called  La 
parte  di  mexzo^giomo^  is,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  best  winter  situation 
for  Invalids,  because  warmer  and  less 
damp  than  any  other ;  for,  although 
the  Climate  is  uniformly  soft  (owing 
to  mountains  which  operate  as  a  screen 
from  everv  wind,  except  sea-breezes), 
it  is  sometimes  complained  of  for  being 
moist  and  wanting  elasticity ;  but  this 
very  want  frequently  proves  benefida] 
to  weak  lungs ;  and,  judging  from  ex- 
perience, the  lives  of  many  Consump- 
tive Persons  might  be  saved,  were  they 
sent  by  sea  toLegbornf,  advised  to 
winter  at  Pisa,  cautioned  against  travels 

also  a  most  salutary  application  In  consump* 
tivec 


t  Rates  of  Passengers  by  the  MeditemuMga 
Packets,  which  sail  from  Falmouth. 

From  Falmibuth  to  Gibraltar*  Cabin-Pas« 
senger,  38/.-^teerage>Passeng6r>  88/. 

Do.  Malta,  CaUn-Pwuenger,  69/.— Steeraw- 
PUaengeri  33/.  tio* 
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ling  mnch  by  land;  and,  above  all 
thing!,  interdicted  from  CEOfsing  thjB 
Apennine  and  Alps,  which  T^Jiye^^^a 
often  do,  in  order  to  spend  the  summer- 
months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most 
unequal  Climates  of  Europe.  From 
the  beginning  of  May  till  midsummer, 
the  Baths  of  Pisa  and  the  City  ei 
Florence  are  sufficiently  cool  to  be 
wholesome ;  and  dwHfig  the  height  of 
summer,  the  spacious  Villas  situated 
on  the  piQ^  beneath  Fiesole,  are  sd- 
ton  intensely  ijrann,  because  fre^p 
ooently  lanned  by  refreshing  braeses 
from  nojon  Jtill  sunset.  Here,  however, 
iF^ahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rises 
|X)  85,  and  sometimes  higher.  A  more 
temperate  summer  climate  may  be 
fpund  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  where 
the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  78. 
The  Town  of  Carrara,  likewise,  is  an 
eligible  summer  abode,  ow|ng  to  the 
loftiness  of  its  position,  and  its  vici- 
nity to  t&e  sea,  Florence,  as  already 
n^entioned,  is,  during  the  height  of 
fumm$r,  oppressively  not ;  in  autumn 
i^mpecate;  but  in  YJ^I^^^  %rgy  ^^4 
cold.  ^}»o»^  frofa  being  built  on  an 
fminence,  and  thereforie  often  visited 
iy  refreshing  breezes,  is  considered 
^  ^  saiubrij(>)is  summer  residence ; 
but,  owinj^  to  that  reflected  heat 
^om  which'  no  large  city  can  be  ex. 
empt,  it  is  often  oppressively  hot 
during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
'l^st.  Itome,  from  the  end  of  October 
bill  the  end  ol  April,  is,  when  the 
jnng^  ar^  not  ulcerated,  even  a  better 
Clit)aate>  i^  consumptive  cases,  than 
Pisa :  an4  at  all  season^  that  part  of 
ftopie  not  affected  by  MaP  arta,  19 
particularly  congenial  to  Old  Persons ; 
n^somuch  that  there  are  not,  perhaps, 
half  so  many  instances  of  ifongevity, 
without  infirmities,  in  any  other  popu- 
lous city  of  Europe*.  Naples,  from 
^e  gH^tity  of  sulphur  with  which  its 
atmospW^c  is  impregnated,  cannot  be 
s  goQjd  situation  in  all  stages  of  a  de- 
jlthe :  at  Naples,  likewise,  the  wind 
is  frequently  strong  and  piercing; 
and  the  continual  vicissitudes  from 
heat  to  cold,  which  are  common  here 
iiuring  winter  and  Qpring,  render  the 

Bo.  Mwinii,  Gablii-PaaMBgery  6K.— Steer- 


tat 


Wmuagan  psovUm  tMbc  <ma  bedding;  and      —  '~*^  "•- —  "  -* ..  »  -  ^     ' 


ftsnale  servants 


Climate,  at  those,  seaaons,  a  bad  one. 
^ut  the  neighbouring  Piano  di  Sor- 
jentA  poucwes  a  Climate  which  is  ex- 
cellent during  tlie  whole  year;  and 
has,  consequently,  been  mentioned  at 
large  in  the  foregoing  account  of  that 
beautiful  District ;  where  the  thermo- 
meter seldom,  if  ever,  rises  above  77) 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
vhea  its  usual  height  is  from  74  to 
76 ;  and  where,  during  winter,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  idwifiyB  aboiFe  tem- 
perate in  the  day,  and  vi^  little  lower 
in  the  night.  But  the  perfe6ti<»  of 
the  Sorrentine  Climate  consists  in  the 
unvariable  coolness  of  the  nighta  dnr- 
ing  summer;  at  which  period,  the 
thermometer,  immediately  after  sun- 
set, sinks  gradually  to  64,  and  often 
to  62,  rising  again  with  the  si»n  next 
day.  Invauids,  therefore,  who  visit 
the  Continent  merely  to  try  the  effect 
of  Climate,  should  pitch  their  tent  in 
that  part  of  the  Town  of  Sorrento,  or 
its  Piano,  which  is  most  contiguous  to 
the  Bay  of  NapW^.  It  would,  how- 
ever, b^  uncandld  not  to  subjoin,  that 
th^  Sorrentine  shore,  during  the  ver- 
nal  and  autumnal  equinox,  ia,  like 
other  countries  near  the  seJ^  visited 
by  storms;  but  the]^  are  not  suffi. 
dently  violent  to  injure  the  orange- 
trees  ;  which,  loaded ^ith  golden  fruit 
during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  unite  with  the 
evergreen  olives,  ilexes,  and  pines, 
to  give  this  favoured  spot  the  sem- 
blance of  perpetual  spring. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento,  Siena,  and 
the  Lucca  Baths,  are  usually  exempt 
from  Musquitoes,  a  serious  torment  at 
l^lorence,  Naples,  and  in  several  other 
cities  of  the  Continent,  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  climate  of  Northern  Italy  is 
cold  during  winter,  and  at  other  sea- 
sons liable  to  sudden  and  nnwhole- 
some  changes.  Lisbon,  also,  is  subject 
to  these  destructive  vicissitudes  of 
weather ;  insomuch  that  but  few  con- 
sumptive Invalids  have  recovered  tbe 
blessing  of  health  from  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.    Spain,  m  »  place 

yeac,  weather  I 

1  Theiahabi      , 

Into  the  country  during  the  moath  of  Oct<>> 


-,  i;.   -^ '  —      ff"  ™*°  "*•  country  during  the  month  of  Octo- 

TuewUythioiigliwittiii^    *edtyduitagUiat|t!iS!r         i""^"'»  ■ 
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■esidence,  is,  <m  some  aeeomnts,  ob- 
:ionabIe ;  because  the  water  and 
•visions  (fruit  and  other  vegetables 
:epted)  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
>d  in  that  country;  but,  with  re- 
>ct  to  Climate,  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
i  AHcant  are,  during  winter,  pre- 
able  even,  to  Pisa*. 

PASSPORTS. 

Travellers  ^^ho  intend  going  from 
mdon  through  France  to  Italy,  and 
not  regard  the  expense  of  purchas- 
g  a  Passport  from  the  BritishSecre- 
ry  of  Staters  Office,  may,  by  making 
is  purchase,  obtain  the  signatures  of 
le  French,  the  Austrian,  and  the 
irdinian  Ambassador ;  and  thereby 
'■oid  the  trouble  and  detention,  with 
jspect  to  Passports,  which  frequently 
2curs  at  Paris  :  as  a  Traveller,  thus 
rovided,  is  authorised  to  direct  the 
'olice  Office,  cither  at  Calais  or  Bou- 
ygtie^  or  any  other  French  Port  where 
le  may  land,  to  forward  his  Passport 
o  the  last  Custom-house  in  his  road 
hrough  France :  he  is  also  authorised 
»  demand  a  provisional  Passport ;  on 
Ihewing  which,  at  the  Pont-de-Beau- 
roisin,  or  any  other  Frontier  Custom- 
tioiise  w^hither  he  may  have  ordered 
[lis  original  Passport  to  be  sent,  he 
receives  that  Passport  again,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  enter  Italy.  But 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London 
will  sign  no  Passport  for  a  Bntish 
Subject,  unless  it  be  issued  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office ;  and,  with- 
out his  signature,  the  aforesaid  Plan 
cannot  be  adopted.  Persons  adopting 
this  plan  have  no  trouble  respecting 
their  provisional  Passports  at  Paris, 
except  that  of  getting  them  properly 
signed  at  the  Police  Office  there. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  ex- 
pense, should  apply  for  Passports  to 
the  French  Ambassador  in  liOndon ; 
at  whose  house  they  are  obtained 
gratis,  a  trifling  present  to  the  Porter 
excepted.  British  Subjects  cannot 
enter  France  without  Passports  from 
a  French  Minister ;  neither  can  Post" 
masters  at  Paris,  nor  within  forty-five 
miles  of  that  City,  supply  a  Foreigner 
with  horses,  unless  he  have  a  Pass- 


pert  r  and  n<y«r,  incfeed,  Pawportfl  ore 
called  for,  and  strictly  ezamised  at  tSk 
the  confines,  and  likewise  in  every 
large  Town  on  the  Continent. 

British  Subjects  travelling  thnrag^ 
France  to  Italy,  with  French  Pass- 
ports, find  it  requisite  to  go  by  way  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  reclaim,  at  the  Pass- 
port Office  there  {PrifeeturedePoHce) 
these  Passports,  which  are  taken  from 
them  at  the  Frontier  and  sent  to  the 
Metropolis  ;  they  having  a  provisionid 
Passport  instead.  It  is  necessary  that 
each  reclaimed  Passport  should  be  car- 
ried first  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris  for  his  signature ;  next  to  the 
Sardinian  Ambassador;  next  to  the 
Pope's  Nunano,  provided  the  Traveller 
be  going  to  Rome ;  next  to  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  ;  then  once  more  to 
the  Prifecture  de  Police  f  and  lastly 
to  the  Office  of  the  Ministre  des  af- 
faires Urangkres  ;  where  ten  francs 
are  paid  for  the  official  seal.  The 
Prefecture  de  Police^  and  the  Office  of 
the  Ministre  des  affaires  itrangires^ 
are  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  tttt 
four :  but  the  signature  of  the  British 
Ambassador  can  only  be  obtained  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  till  one. 

It  is  necessary  for  persons  who  tra« 
vel  with  a  British  Secretary  of  State's 
Passport,  if  they  are  going  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  Pope's 
Nunzio  at  Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence  r 
and  previous  to  leaving  Rome  for 
Naples,  it  is  requisite  that  British 
Subjects  should  have  their  Passports 
countersigned  by  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Rome,  the  PoUce,  and  the 
Neapolitan  Ambassador. 

Passports  originally  granted  by  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador resident  at  Rome,  previous 
to  their  presentation  to  the  Neapolitan 
Ambassador  for  his  signature. 
^  On  returning  fi'om  Naples  through 
Rome  to  England,  British  Travellers- 
must  have  Passports  from  their  owiv 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  countersigned 
by  the-  Police,  and  by  the  Roman 
Nunzio.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to 
have  a  Passport  from  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  for  foreign  affairs;  which 
Passport  is  in  itself  sufficient  between 


*  Peisora  who  wbh  to  preserve  health,  either     Keep  themselves  warm  by  means  of  additional 
in  Pwtngia,  Spain*  Southern  Italy,  or  Magna     dotJijaig  rathes  t3un  fises.^ .     .  .    . .  - 

iireda,  during  winter,  should  endeavour  to 
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KaplM  and  Terracins,  but  no  further. 
At  Rome  the  British  Ambassador's 
Paaqport  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
British  Consul  General ;  by  the  Police ; 
br  the  Ambassador  of  Austria  and 
Tuscany;  by  the  Sardinian  Ambas- 
sador, or  Consul  General ;  and  by  the 
French  Ambassador.  At  the  first 
French  Custom-house,  en  nmte^  this 
Passport  is  forwarded  to  Paris,  and  a 
provisional  one  g^ven  to  the  Traveller ; 
who,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  must  send 
this  provisional  paper  to  the  Passport 
Office  {Prifeeiwre  de  Poiice)^  in  order 
to  obtain  the  original  Passport ;  which, 
on  being  recovered,  must  go  to  the 
British  Ambassador  for  his  signature; 
and  lastly,  the  Traveller  must  take  it 

r'n  to  the  Passport  Office,  where 
business  is  immediately  finished. 

Previous  to  going  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  it  is  advisable  for  British 
Subjects,  provided  they  travel  in  their 
own  carriage,  to  apply  to  the  British 
Consul  General  at  Rome  for  a  Lasda 
pauare  for  Ponte-Centino,  the  Fron- 
tier Custom-house  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  and  another  for  the  Porto  del 
Popolo  at  Rome:  and  it  is  likewise 
advisable  for  British  Subjects  who  tra- 
vel in  their  own  carriage  to  apply  to 
the  British  Consul  General  at  Rome, 
previous  to  their  return  to  that  City, 
for  a  Lasda  passare  for  Terracina, 
(which  Town  contains  a  Frontier  Ro- 
man Cu8tom.house,)  and  another  for 
the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome. 

Travellers  not  thus  provided,  are 
driven,  on  ai'riving  at  Rome,  to  the 
Custom-house,  where  their  luggage  is 
examined;  and,  on  quitting  Naples 
for  Rome,  they  must  either  allow  their 
trunks  to  be  searched  at  Terracina,  or 
deposit  four  piastres  for  having  them 
plumbed.  These  four  piastres,  how- 
ever,  are  returned  at  Rome. 

A  Lasda  passare  is  never  granted 
to  persons  who  travel  in  public  car- 
riages. 

It  has  lately  been  found  convenient 
for  Travellers  going  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  to  have  a  Lasda  passare  for 
Ponte-Centino. 

OTPEA    BEaUlSITES    FOR 
T&AVELLEHS. 

Circular  Exchange-Notes,  from  Har- 
ries and  Co.,  St.  Jajnes's-Street,  or 


Hammersley  and  Co.,  PaIl.MaII,« 
advantageous  to  Travellers;  been 
payable  at  sight  in  all  the  pmci{L 
Cities  of  Europe  ;  and  likewise  exeop 
from  the  deduction  of  one  per  cent,  h 
which  common  letters  of  credit  ait 
subject.  Letters  of  Recommeodada 
to  aU  the  British  Ministers  on  ^ 
Continent  are  also  highly  adruitt> 
geous.  Letters  to  respectable  K 
reigners  are  useful ;  and  freqoratif 
guard  Travellers  from  impositioiL 
The  English  complain  of  bong  ^ 
laged  in  foreign  countries:  butiftlity 
would  procure  reoommendstions  » 
men  of  respectability,  instead  of  tnut. 
ing  to  Couriers  asid  Valets-de-piact, 
they  might  find  themselves  siiu^  ies 
imposed  upon.  The  aforesaid  das  of 
Domestics  are  in  the  habit  olobteiiivn« 
long-established  perquisites;  wW 
established  as  to  have  become,  in  their 
opinion,  a  right.  Thus,  if  a  Fafe/-*- 
place  hire  your  lodging,  he  receiw 
(from  the  landlord)  a  certain  stipend 
during  your  stay  ;  and  this  sum  neve 
fails  to  be  added  on  to  your  rent:  if 
he  hire  your  carriage,  he  receirea 
considerable  fee  from  the  job-maai 
while  you  pay  dearer  in  consequence: 
nay,  every  artist  or  mechanic  ywi  cb- 
ploy,  and  every  article  you  parcha» 
is,  generally  speaking,  taxed,  eitherby 
your  Valet^.place^  oryouTCoane- 
Persons  who  go  to  Italy  by  sea,  cann<». 
however,  require  this  latter  descriptio" 
of  Attendant :  and  persons  ^^^S^^ 
land,  in  their  own  carriage,  ftoTm 
they  travel  en  vdturier^  may  si0 
the  want  of  a  Courier,  by  ha^ «" 
their  suite  an  active  intelligent  m' 
lish  Man-servant,  who  uuderst^ 
how  to  grease  and  chain  wheels,  aw 
likewise  how  to  load  and  take  care » 
English  carriages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful » 
TraveUers  in  general;  and  some" 
them  particularly  needful  to  Invajf 

Leather  sheets,  made  of  shecp-sb?' 
or  doe-skin — pillows — ^blankcts-^* 
CO  sheets — ^pillow-cases— a  tivfM 
chamber-lock— (these  locks  ro*y  •'*J? 
be  met  with  in  London ;  and  are  e^J 
fixed  upon  any  door  in  less  than  n^o 
minutes) — Bramah-locks  fori^ting- 
desks  and  coach-seats— a  tinder-fij 
and  matches — a  small  lantern— towcBi 
table-doths  and  napkins,  strong  "^^ 
not   fine-^-pistols— «  podset-ksii^  ^ 
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t  witli>.-.table-knivefl— .a  canring. 
ife  and  fork — a  silver  tea-pot— or  a 
ick-tin  tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  tea,  and 
l^ar-canister,  the  three  last  so  made 

to  fit  into  the  kettle — ^pen-knives 
pens — razors,  straps,  and  hone^— 
edles,  thread,  tape,  worsted,  and 
18 — gauze-worsted  stockings---flan- 
1 — double«8oled  shoes  and  boots,  and 
istic  soles ;  which  are  particularly 
edful,  in  order  to  resist  the  chill  of 
ick  and  marble  floors — dogs,  called 
araboues  ;  w^hich  are  to  be  purchased 

the  Patentee,  Davis,  Tottenham- 
mrt-Road,  No.  229 — ^warm  pelisses, 
eat-ooats  and  travelling-caps— The 
sndon  and  Edinburgh  Dispensary; 

the  Universal  Dispensary,  by  Reece 
■a  thermometer — a  medicine-cbest, 
ith  scales,  weights,  an  ounce,  and 
df -ounce,  measure  for  liquids — a  glass 
»tle  and  mortar  _  Shuttleworth's 
'op-measure,  an  article  of  great  im- 
>rtance  ;  as  the  practice  of  adminis- 
iring  active  fluids  by  drops  is  danger- 
isly  inaccurate  —  tooth  and  lutir- 
rushes— ^ames*s  powder — ^bark — sal- 
dlatlle — sulphuric-acid — pure  opium 
-  liquid  laudanum  >>.  ipecacuanha  >>- 
me  tic  tartar — ^prepared  calomel — di- 
ited  vitriolic  acid  —  essential  oil  of 
ivender — spirit  of  lavender — sweet 
pirit  of  nitre  —  antimonial  wine  — 
iipercarbonated  kali  -^  court-plaster 
nd  lint  *.  A  strong  English  carriage, 
ung  rather  low,  with  well-seasoned 
orded  jack  springs,  iron  azletrees,  and 
ouS'Saupentes  of  rope  covered  with 
rather  •)-  — strong  wheels-.anti-attri  - 
ion  grease  X  —  strong  pole-pieces  — 
wo  drag-chains,  with  very  strong  iron 
boes ;  and  another  drag  made  of  lea- 
her  § — a  box  containing  extra  linch- 
»ins,  tools,  nails,  bolts,  S^c. ;  for  repair- 
ng,  mounting,  and  dismounting  a 
arriage — this  box  should  be  made  in 
he  shape  of  a  trunk,  padlocked,  and 
lung  to  the  hind>axletree — one  well, 
f  the  carriage  be  crane-necked ;  two, 
f  i  t  be  not— 4i  sword-case — a  very  light 

*  FsmilieSf  who  design  to  spend  any  length 
>f  time  on  the  Continent,  should  likewise  pro- 
iride  themsdves  with  an  ironing-cloth. 

t  Sou*-MuperUet  are  not  necessary  unless  a 
iArriace  be  heavy  laden,  and  iu  springs  weak. 

t  This  useful  article  may  now  be  purchased 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Naples ;  though  not  so 
cheap  as  in  London,  at  No.  Afi,  Charing-Cross. 

8  On  descending  steep  hills,  especially  when 
the  road  is  rougn,  a  shoe  may  Iw  forced  off 
fxoinUisttoeof  swheeli  wd  in  tbb  csw  the 


imperiaL— two  moderate-sized  tninks, 
the  larger  to  go  before — a  patent  chain 
and  padlock  for  every  outside  package 
—lamps,  and  a  stock  of  candles  fitted 
to  them — a  barouche-seat,  and  a  very 
light  leather  hat-box,  or  a  wicker 
basket  with  an  oil-skin  cover  sus- 
pended under  it.  The  bottom  of  the 
carriage  should  be  pitched  on  the  out* 
side ;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to  bolt 
securely  within-side;  and  the  doors  to 
lock.  A  second-hand  carriage,  in  good 
condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new  one ; 
crane- necks  are  unnecessary)!.  Wheels 
made  for  travelling  on  the  Ck)ntinent 
should  not  have  patent  boxes :  mail- 
coach,  or  common  brass  boxes,  answer 
best.  In  those  parts  of  Germany  where 
the  roads  are  bad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord 
the  wheels  of  travelling-carriages ;  and 
the  mode  of  doing  this  effectually  is, 
to  attach  the  cords  to  iron  cramps 
fixed  on  the  tire ;  afterwards  fastening 
them  round  each  nave.  Every  trunk 
ought  to  have  a  cradle ;  that  is,  some 
flat  smooth  pieces  of  oak,  in  length  the 
same  as  the  inside  of  the  trunk,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  crossed -barred  by, 
and  quilted  into,  the  kind  of  material 
used  for  saddle-girths;  a  distance  of 
three  inches  being  left  between  each 
piece  of  wood.  This  cradle  should  be 
strapped  very  tight  upon  the  top  of 
the  trunk  (after  it  has  been  packed) 
by  means  of  straps  and  buckles  fasten- 
ed to  its  bottom :  and  thus  the  contents 
can  never  be  moved,  by  jolts,  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  origfinally 
placed.  Every  trunk  should  have 
an  outside- cover  of  strong  sail-cloth 
painted. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a  convenient  size, 
and  then  place  them  in  their  carriage, 
by  way  of  cushions,  having  red  leather 
cases  as  envelopes. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  laven. 
der,  distributed  about  a  bed,  will  drive 

leather-strap,  which  carefUl  drivers  always  put 
on  at  the  same  time  with  the  shoe,  keeps  the 
wheel  dragged,  and  prevents  danger.  A  strap, 
with  a  proper  fastening,  is  more  secure  than  a 
hook. 

I  Carriages  without  perches,  invented  by 
Elliot  and  Holbrook,  Westminster-Road,  are 
convenient  on  the  Continent. 

Savage,  in  Queen-Street,  Long  Acre,  fits  up 
travelUng  carriages  remarkably  weU;  charges 
zeasonaDiyi  and  u  a  very  good  ooachmaker. 
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fswvf  fleas  s  and  A^e  drDpe  Ck£  gnlphorie 
acid,  put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad 
water,  will  make  the  noxious  particles 
deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom,  and 
render  the  water  wholesome ;  twenty 
drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  produces 
the  same  effect*. 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
during  a  long  journey,  should  avoid 
sitting  many  hours  together  in  a  car. 
riage;  by  alighting  and  walking  on, 
while  their  horses  are.  changed,  pro. 
vided  they  travel  post :  and  by  walking 
tip  the  ascents,  provided  they  travel  en 
^f&Uurter  ;  and  persons  who  get  wetted 
through,  should  take  off  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  possible ;  rub  themselves 
with  Eau  de  Cologne^  and  then  put  on 
dry  warm  linen. 

Travellers  should  never  fail,  before 
they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Land. 
lord,  relative  to  their  expenses;  and 


bai^tBuis  of  evorf  deMRfSiia  diOBid  be 
made  in  the  catt^iosj  oi  the  oonntry, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  an. 
Occasional  Servant.  It  is  especially 
needful  to  observe  this  rule  in  treaties 
with  Voiturins, 

The  most  profitaUe  money  Travel- 
lers can  take  from  Iiondon  to  Paris 
and  northern  Italy,  is  Napoleons  ;  as 
they  pass  current  for  their  full  value 
in  both  countries;  neither  does  any 
loss  accrue  from  carrying  them  into 
southern  Italy. 

Persons  who  are  going  from  Liondon 
te  the  Continent,  and  wish,  previous 
to  their  departure,  to  exchangse  Bank 
Notes  tor  Napoleons,  may  be  provided 
with  the  latter,  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
by  Thomas,  No.  102,  Bank  BuUdings, 
Cornhiil;  and  likewise  by  Solonoon, 
New  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and 
Smart,  No.  55,  Prince's  Street,  Leices- 
ter  Square. 


Chapteu  II. 
FRANCE. 


Steam-Packet  from  London  to  Calab— Other  Steam-Paekets  from  Dover  to  Calais,  &e.~Ves8d 
from  Plymouth  to  Bordeaux— Diligence  from  Loudon  to  Paris— Dejean  and  Emery  Voiturins— 
Dover,  best  inn— Calais,  best  inns— Expense  of  hiring  carriages— Tax  upon  English  carriages- 
Sealed  letters— Money  of  France— Expense  attendant  upon  travelling  on  tti^  Continent- 
Excursion  from  Southampton  to  Guernsey,  S.  Malo,  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans — ^Price  of 
Post-horses,  ^-c.-Water-Diligence— Public  carriages— Canal  of  Languedoc— Messagerie  a 
Cheval — Distance  from  Calais  to  Paris  through  Amiens — Ditto  through  Beauvals— -Distance 
from  Ostend  to  Paris— from  Dieppe  to  Paris— from  Havre  to  Par£— Route  from  Calais 
through  Amiens  to  Paris— Ditto  from  Calais  through  Beauvais  to  Paris— Ditto  from  Ostend 
through  Lille  to  Paris— Ditto  from  Dieppe  through  Rouen  to  Paris— Ditto  from  Havre 
through  Rouen  to  Paris— Ditto  from  Helvoetsluys  through  Antwerp  and  Brussels  to  Paris- 
Hotels  hi  the  last  named  city— Fire-wood— Quarters  of  the  town  in  which  aaartmente  at  Hotels 

'  are  most  expensive— Quarters  in  which  they  are  most  reasonable— Unfurnished  apartments- 
Eatables  and  wine — Restaurateurs- Caffc— V6ry,  a  celebrated  Restaurateur— Wages  of  a 
Valet-de-place — Price  of  job-coaches,  and  hackney  carriages — Ditto  of  public  carriages  which 
go  to  Versailles,  4rc.— Ditto  of  public  boats,  provisions,  breakfast  and  dumer  at  aRestaura* 
teur's— Best  shops— English  Library  and  Newspapers— Professors-Notary  public  who  trans- 
acts business  for  the  British  Nation— English  Surgeon— Apothecaries  and  Chemists— Prices 
at  the  Theatres— Messageries  Royales— Offices  of  the  Coche  d'eau— Voituriers,  where  to  be 
found— Their  usual  prices — General  Post— Petite  Poste— Route  from  Paris  tiirough  Dijon  to 
Geneva— Paris  to  Pontarlier— Paris  through  Lyon  to  Chambery— Paris  through  Nevers  and 
Moulins  to  Lyons— Lyons  through  Avignon  and  Aix  to  Nice— Lyons  to  Avignon  by  water- 
Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Montpellier— Aix  to  Marseille  and  Toulon— Paris  to  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne— Paris  to  Brest— Paris  to  Dunkerque— Lille  through  Vpves  to  Ostend— Lille 
to  Brussels— Paris  through  Brussels  to  Ostend— Paris  through  Rheims  to  tiege— Paris 
through  Chalons  sur-Marae  to  Strasburg— Paris  through  Troves  to  StnisbuTg^>4%ris  through 
Langres  to  Besanyon- Paris  to  Grenoble— Paris  through  Toulouse  to  Perpignan— Paris 
through  Chartres  to  La  Rochelle— Paris  through  Caen  to  Cherbourg— Paris  through  Rennes 
to  L'Orient— Paris  to  Nantes— Nantes  through  Rennes  to  S.  Malo— Paris  to  Plwnhi^es— 
Puis  to  Barrages  and  Bagn^res. 

^Between  the  first  week  in  April,  from  their  Moorings  oflF  the  Tower  of 
and  the  last  in  November,  Steam-  London  to  Calais,,  in  about  twelve 
Packets  run  daily,  weather  permitting,     hours;   and  likewise  from    Calais  to 


^  •  After  the  vitrioUe  add  has  been  put  i 
the.  watw,  it  Acradd  ttaad  t«^  hours }  voA  t! 


three  parts  of  the  water  should  be  powed  bita 
aaotiiw  dMsnter,  aadtiia  rart-tiicoini  wmvh 
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idon,  in  aboizt  tbe  8M&e  time.  Oar. 
^es,  horsea,  and  luggage,  eonveyed 

Steam.Packets,  are  shipped  and 
,nded  free  of  expense. 
^ares  from.  lAifidon  to  Calais,  and 
t  versd.  Chief  cahin,  IL  I3s — 
e-cabin,  1/.  2s.  6<^.l-.Children  under 
ilve  years  of  age  pay  half-price,  and 
vants,  attending  families.  Fore- 
in  price.  —  Carriage  with  four 
eels,  4/.  4s.  —  Carriage  with  two 

eels,  2/.  2s Horses,  each,  3/.  ds.-^ 

gs,  each,  5«..«~Refreshments  to  be 
I  on  board.  Every  Passenger  is 
>wed  one  hundred  weight  of  bag- 
re ;  which  must  be  sent  to  the 
ndon  Custom-house  Quay,  not  later 
m  one  o'clock  the  day  previous  to 
rting :  and  Passengers'  names,  with 
;  keys  of  their  trunks,  must  be  sent 

the  same  time  to  the  Agent  for 
3se  Packets  ;  whose  address  may  be 
3cured  at  the  Packet-Office,  near 
ceter  Change,  in  the  Strand;  or  of 
3i>FB.i:ir,  at  the  Saracen's  Head, 
Idgate. 

Post>  Office  packets  (Steam  Boats) 
n  daily  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and 
ce  versa  ^  throughout  the  year,  wea- 
er  permitting. 

Fares.  •—  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and 
emale  Servants,  10«.  Sd,  each — Men 
jrvants,  6s,  each.  —  Carriage  with 
•ur  wheels,  3/.  3«.  —  Horses,  each, 
'.  3«.,  duty  inclusive, 

Person^  who  embark  at  Dover  usu. 
ly  have  a  few  shillings  to  pay  for 
'own.  Harbour,  and  Custom-house 
lies. 

Steam.Paeket8  likewise  run  regu- 
irly  between  Dover  and  Boulogne ; 
ad  persons  who  land  at  the  latter 
'ort,  instead  of  Calais,  save  four  posts 
nd  a  quarter  on  their  way  to  Paris  : 
ut  the  passage  from  Dover  to  Bou- 
>gne  is,  generally  speaking,  less  fa- 
ourable  than  from  Dover  to  Calais; 
Ithough,  on  returning  to  England, 
be  Packets  which  go  from  Boulogne 
isually  have  a  shorter  passage  than 
hose  which  go  from  Calais. 

Steam-Padcets  run  from  London  to 
Havre,  and  vice  versA,  in  about  thirty 
aours  during  the  season;  namely, 
•rom  the  beginning  of  April  till  to- 
nrard  the  autumnal  equinox. 

Fares Main-cabin,  21.  I2s,  6d.... 

Fore-cabin,  ^L  2s. 
Steam-Packeti  nm  fsaai  Lo^doa  toi 


Ostead,  and  vice  Mr«d,  doriBg  the 


Fares Chief-cabin,  21.  —  Fore- 
cabin,  W.  10*.  —  Carriage  with  fbnv 
wheels,  41.  4s Horses,  each,  41.  4s,    • 

Steam.Packets  run  from  London  to 
Rotterdam,  and  vice  versA;  starting 
from  London  every  Saturday  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  returning  every 
Tuesday  morning  at  ten,  during  the 
season. 

Fares. — Chief-cabin,  31.  lOs Fbre« 

cabin,  1/.  16«. -—Carriage  with  fouv 
wheels,  6/.  6».,  if  a  Berlin  ;  if  a  post- 
ehaise,  5/.  58. — Oig,  3/.  Ss. — Horses, 
each,  d/.  5s D4)gs,  each  Ids. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  Rotterdam 
to  Cologne  every  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
and  Friday  morning.  They  likewise 
run  from  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp,  and 
vice  versA,  daily. 

Steam.Packets  run  from  London  to 
Hamburgh,  and  vice  versA,  every  Sa- 
turday morning,  during  the  season,  as 
already  mentioned. 

A  Steam.Packet,  called  the  Camilla, 
runs  from  Southampton  to  Havre, 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  and  from 
Havre  to  Southampton,  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  during  the  season. 

Fares Chief-cabin,  21.  2s — Fore- 
cabin,  \l.  \s.  —  Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  41.  4s. — Horses,  each,  4/.  4s. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  at  the 
French  Consulate- Office,  Southamp- 
ton :  and  two  French  Steam-Pacicets 
ply  between  Rouen  and  Havre,  .  in 
order  to  meet  the  Camilla,  and  convey 
her  Passengers  to  the  former  town. 
The  Fares,  in  these  Steam -Packets^  ■ 
are;  fur  a  Chief -cabin  Passenger,  13 
franca — for  a  Fore-cabin  Passenger, 
8  francs — and  for  a  carriage  with  foup 
wheels,  40  francs. 

A  Steam-Packet  runs  from  South- 
ampton to  Caen,  once  a  fortnight,  dur- 
ing the  season. 

Fwres Ladies    and    Gentlemen, 

each,  21.  2s — Servants,  each,  1^.  !«.— 
Carriage  with  four  wheels,  3/.  3#. 

Steam- Packets  run  from  Brighton 
or  Newfaaven  to  Dieppe,  and  vfC0ve«*«dy 
in  about  nine  hours,  during  the  season. 

Fares Chief-cabin,  21.  —  Fore- 
cabin,  1/.  10«.— Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  4^  4s. 

This  is  computed  to  be  the  shortest 
nmte  from  London  to  Farit  by  ninety 
Boiles. 
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A  Steam-Packet  rant  between  Rams* 
gate  and  Boulogne,  during  the  season. 

Fares. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  15«. 
each.  —  Fore-cabin  Passengers,  12^. 
each. — ^Carriage  with  four  wheels,  3/. 

A  Post-Office  Packet  goes  once  a 
week  from  Dover  to  Ostend .  Fares, — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  each,  1/.  l^.—. 
Senrants,  each,  10«.  6^^.  Persons  who 
land  at  Ostend,  instead  of  Calais,  save 
two  posts  and  a  half  on  their  way 
to  Paris,  besides  an  extra-charge  of 
half  a  post,  which  is  paid  on  leaving 
Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dover  and 
Calais  is  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half ; 
and  between  Dover  and  Ostend  rather 
more. 

Steam-packets  are  less  liable  than 
other  vessels  to  produce  sea-sickness : 
and  carriages,  without  being  dis- 
mounted, are  safely  conveyed  in  them. 
.  A  fast-sailing  Cutter  usually  goes 
from  Plymouth  to  Bordeaux  once  a 
fortnight;  and  particulars  respecting 
passage-money,  ^c.  may  be  obtained 
by  an  application  to  Hawker  and  Sons, 
Briton-Side,  Plymouth. 
.  Persons  who  prefer  crossing  the 
Channel  in  a  Sailing-Boat,  to  going, 
in  the  usual  way,  in  a  Steam-Packet, 
should  endeavour  to  reach  Calais  soon 
enough  to  save  the  tide :  by  doing 
whi(£,  they  are  enabled  to  land  from 
their  vessel  on  the  Quay,  instead  of 
^eing  taken  on  shore  in  a  French  Har- 
bour-boat, and  compelled  to  pay  four 
livres  and  a  half  per  head  for  going. 

Persons  who  land  in  a  Harbour-boat 
at  Dover  (which  is  only  needful  when 
the  tide  does  not  serve  to  bring  deck- 
vessels  dose  to  the  Dover  Quay)  are 
charged  As.  per  head. 

A  Diligence  goes  periodically  from 
London  to  Paris ;  and  places  may  be 
taken,  and  parcels  booked,  at  the 
White  Bear,  Piccadilly,  in  the  former 
City  ;  and  at  the  Messageries  Royaies 
de  la  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Viotoires, 
in  the  latter.  The  whole  expense 
usually  incurred  by  each  inside-Pas- 
senger, from  London  to  Pai-is,  is  about 

*  The  Conducteur  has  the  charge  of  passen- 

en  and  luggage. 

t  Coaches  corresponding  with  the  Message- 
He*  RopaleSf  Rue  hidtre-Dame  dea  Victoiregf  at 
Parte,  go  every  morning  and  evening  from  The 
S2*^^"^'°^»  Charlng-Cross;  and  also  from 
The  Ctms  Keys,  Wood-street,  Cheapside.  In 
these  Offices  places  may  be  secured  to  Dover^ 


five  poonls ;  and  ontside-Passengersy 
of  course,  pay  less :  they  sit  with  the 
Conducteur  *.t  on  a  comibrtabie  seat, 
which  holds  three  persons,  in  front  of 
the  Diligence.  Every  Passenger  is 
allowed  to  take,  cost-free,  as  mudi 
luggage  as  weighs  fourteen  pounds  -f-. 

Dejean,  of  Geneva,  conveys  Passen- 
gers  from  London,  through  Paris,  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  allowing  them 
to  remain  two  days  in  the  last-named 
City,  or  longer,  provided  they  agree 
to  pay  an  extra-price  for  so  doing. 
Further  particuhurs  may  be  obtained 
by  an  applicatioj^  at  No.  33,  Hay- 
Market,  Lond<m. 

Emery,  a  Swiss  Voiturin,  likewise 
conveys  Passengers  from  London, 
through  Paris,  to  Smtzerland  and 
Italy.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  an  application  to  Emery, 
at  the  White  Bear,  Piccadilly  $. 

The  best  inns  at  Dover  are,  Ste- 
riker*s  L<mdon  Hotel,  and  the  York 
Hotel. 

The  most  comfortable  Inn  at  Calais 
is  The  Royal  Hotel,  already  named. 
L' Hotel  Dessin,  and  L* Hotel  de  Hour, 
bon  are  likewise  good  Inns.  They  all 
furnish  travelling  carriages,  which  may 
be  either  purchased  or  hired:  and  a 
carriage  hired  at  Calais  to  go  to  Paris, 
remains  there,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hirer,  during  fifteen  days ;  so  that  he 
may,  within  tljat  period,  return  it  to 
Calais  without  additional  expense.  A 
French  Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired 
for  about  four  Napoleonsj  and  a  coach 
for  five  or  six. 

Every  English  carriage,  on  enter- 
ing France,  is  valued  at  the  Custom- 
House ;  and  one-third  of  the  value 
deposited  there,  by  the  Owner ;  who, 
on  quitting  France,  by  the  same  route, 
receives  back  about  two-thirds  of  the 
deposit,  unless  he  stay  beyond  three 
years,  in  which  case  the  whole  sum  is 
forfeited.  Should  he  quit  France  by 
a  route  different  to  that  whereby  he 
entered,  he  must  have  his  Custom- 
house-papers counter-signed  at  the  last 
TTonXiei'Bureau ;    and  then,   either 

Calais,  Paris,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  France: 
and  likewise  to  Brussds,  Geneva,  and  Milan. 

The  Directmir  des  Messageiiea,  in  London, 
engages  to  convey  lumage  of  every  descriptioa 
to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  either  by  <A« 
DiUffence,  or  the  Roulage.  < 

t  See  what  is  said  of  Swiss  Vdtuiizis  in  the 
first  Chapter  of  this  Work. 
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them  to  the  Custom-Ulfase  where 
leposit  "w^as  made,  requesting  to 

the  sum  due  to  him  remitted  to 
(anker  ;  or,  should  he  design  pass- 
again  through  France  within  the 
fied  three  years,  he  may,  by  re- 
ng  his  pa(»ers,  and  producing  them 
Le  Custom-house  belonging  to  the 
;  where  he  embarks  his  carriage, 
\rer  the  two-thirds  of  his  deposit, 
des  this  deposit,  a  duty  of  twenty 
OS  is  paid  upon  every  EngUsh  car- 
8  when  landed  in  France ;  and 
ireen  thirty  and  forty  francs  more 
usually  charged  for  clearance,  ^c. 
Inglish  families  on  arriving  at  Ca- 
,  or  Boulo^e,  generally  conimis. 
L  their  landlord  to  dear  their  lug. 
e :  and  the  great  Inns  at  Calais, 
.  Boulogne,  are  provided  with  Com- 
saries  who  manage  this  business  ; 

doing  which  they  expect  per  car- 
re  and  family,  ten  francs, 
travellers  charged  with  sealed  let- 
s  should  not  expose  them  to  the 
w  of  Custom-house  Officers;  and 
>g^e  should  (when  allowable)  be 
imbed  at  every  Frontier  Custom- 
use*. 

MONEY    OF    FRAXCE. 

Gold  coins  most  in  use  are,  the  Na- 
leon,  or  new  Louis,  worth  twenty 
mcs  ;  the  double  Napoleon,  worth 
rty  francs  ;  and  the  old  Louis,  worth 
out  twenty-three  francs  and  a  half. 
Silver  coins  most  in  use  are,  the 
ece  of  five  francs ;  the  piece  of  three 
ancs  ;  the  piece  of  two  francs ;  the 
ece  of  one  franc  and  a  half ;  and  the 
ece  of  hfty  centimes,  being  half  a 
anc.  Copper  coins  most  in  use  are, 
le  piece  of  two  sous,  being  ten  cen- 
mes ;  and  the  piece  of  one  sou,  being 
ve  centimes.  Twenty  sous  make  one 
*anc,  or  livre,^  for  they  are  synony- 

lOUS. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and 
entimes,  both  by  Bankers  and  other 
*ersons :  but,  as  the  different  Bank- 
ng-houses  at  Paris  vary  in  the  prices 

•  Luggage  is  always  liable  to  examination  on 
ntering  a  new  territory,  but  seldom  on  quit- 
ingit. 

t  Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  carriage 
re  usually  charged,  by  Roberts,  at  the  H6tel 
iloyal,  at  Calais,  for  breakfast,  per  head,  two 
rancs— dinner,  four  francs— and  an  apartment 
arge  enough  to  contain  one  master  and  four 
iervanu,  eight  francs.    The  charge  for  ser- 


they  give  for  paper  drawn  on  them, 
it  is  advisable  for  Travellers  to  make 
inquiries,  respecting  this  subject,  be- 
fore they  leave  England. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent  greatly  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Travellers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  travel* 
Persons  who  go  post  in  an  English 
carriage,  preceded  by  a  Courier,  usually 
disburse  a  large  sum  of  money,  without 
living  at  all  more  luxuriously  than 
persons  who  travel  in  a  Diligence.  At 
small  provincial  inns,  persons  who 
dine  at  the  Table  d^Hote  are  often 
better  served  than  persons  whose  din- 
ner is  ordered  at  a  high  price  by  a 
Courier :  and  it  sometimes  occurs,'  in 
the  latter  case,  that  Travellers  are 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  refuse  of  the 
Table  d'Hote;  probably  because  the 
larder  at  a  provincial  Inn  may  not 
always  be  sufficiently  well  stored  to 
provide  for  persons  who  go  post, 
and  are  therefore  accidental  Visiters ; 
though  Diligence  -  Passengers,  being 
constant  Customers,  are  certain  to 
find  a  good  meal  prepared  for  them. 
Travellers  who  go  post  in  France, 
with  an  Avant-Courier^  seldom  pay 
less,  per  head,  than  three  francs  for 
breakfast,  and  ten  for  supper  and  beds : 
but  persons  who  travel  without  parade, 
(though  in  their  own  carriage,)  seldom 
pay  more,  per  head,  than  two  franOi 
for  breakfast,  three  for  dinner,  and 
from  five  to  six  and  a  half  for  supper 
and  bedsf. 

■  Fees  to  Servants  at  Public-hoases 
are  very  moderate;  a  Porter  never 
expecting  more  than  twelve  sous,  and 
a  Chamber-maid,  or  Waiter,  never 
more  than  double  that  sum,  from  each 
Traveller.  Twenty-four  sous  are  like>- 
wise  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Servant  who  greases  the  wheels  of  a 
travelling-carriage.  French  Inns,  some 
years  since,  were  not  celebrated  for 
cleanliness,  beds  and  table-linen  ex- 
cepted ;  but  now  they  are,  on  all 
points,  much  improved. 

vants,  per  head,  is  from'  three  francs  and  a  half 
to  four  francs  a  day. 

Roberts  is  famed  for  the  goodness  and  ▼». 
riety  of  his  wines,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; but  Travellers,  generally  speaking,  are 
better  supplied  with  wine  at  a  French  provin- 
cial Hotel,  by  ordering  the  best  Vin  du  PaU, 
than  the  more  expensive  kinds ;  which  can  s^ 
dom  be  got  genuine  from  anlnnkeeper'i  cellar. 
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An  English  Gentleman,  who  lately 
made  an  excursion  from  Southampton  * 
to  Guernsey,  and  thenoe  to  S.  Malo, 
Rennes,  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans, 
gives  the  following  aeoount  of  ex- 
penses, ^c. 

Passage  from  Guernsey  to  S.  Malo 
for  an  Adult,  ten  shillings  English; 
and  for  a  child  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  five  shillings  English. 

The  road  from  S.  Malo  to  Rennea 
16  rough ;  from  Rennes  to  Nantes 
better;  and  from  Nantes  to  Tours  and 
Orleans,  excellent. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire  (anciently 
called  the  Li^erit)^  between  S.  Malo 
and  Orieans,  are  enchanting.  Passage- 
boats  may  be  met  with  to  descend  the 
Ijoire  from  Orleans  to  Nantes,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  aquatic  excursions 
in  France.  The  Masters  of  these 
boats  land  their  passengers  every  even, 
ing,  that  they  may  eat  and  sleep  on 
shore  ;  and  the  fare,  from  Orleans  to 
Mantes,  does  not  exceed  fifteen  francs. 
The  latter  is  a  handsome  town,  plea- 
santly situated,  and  containing  ^ecel* 
lent  innsf.  Good  dinners,  tabie-wine 
inclusive,  are  furnished  by  the  Inn- 
keepers here,  at  three  francs  a  head ; 
and  a  ku^  Family  may  live  very  com- 
fortably in  this  part  of  France  for  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Tours 
is  a  handsome  Town,  containing  two 
excellent  Inns,  The  Hotel  D' Angle, 
terre^  and  The  Faiean  ;  and,  likewise^ 
an  English  Prote8tant.Chapel<  Inn- 
keepers at  Tours  furnish  breakfast, 
without  tea,  for  one  franc  a  head ;  din- 
ner,  table-wine  inclusive,  for  three 
francs ;  and  a  bed  for  about  thirty  sous. 

The  fruit  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
delieiouS)  and  remarkably  cheap* 

PRICE   OF    POST-HO&SES,   ^0, 

The  usual  price  for  every  horse  is 
one  franc  and  fifty  centimes  (thirty 
sous)  a  post ;  and  a  French  post  is, 
generally  speaking,  near  five  English 
miles  in  length. 

.  A  driver  cannot  demand  more  than 
seventy-five  centimes  (fifteen  sous)  a 
post ;  but  expects  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  sous  for  a  common  post,  and  twice 

^A  Steam-packet  runs  between  Guernsey 
and  Southampton. 

T  A  French  pottilUon  bas  no  right  to  change 


that  sum  isr  a  post-royaL  PoatiUioDs^ 
indeed,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  seem 
to  think  they  have  a  right  to  the  same 
sum,  per  post,  for  themiselves,  that  the 
post-masters  charge  per  horse  %. 

Travellers,  on  arriving  in  France, 
ought  to  purdiase  the  ^^  Eiat  ginerai 
de$  Posies  ;"  a  new  edition  of  which 
is  printed  yearly;  and  as  alteratieiu 
are  frequently  inade  in  this  post-book, 
it  is  expedient  to  inquire  for  tiie  last 
edition. 

The  following  regulations  are  usu- 
ally found  in  the  '^  Etai  0€n€rai  des 
Posies," 

Two-wheeled  cazriages,  called  ca- 
briolets, must  have  two  horses  and 
one  postillion. 

Coaches,  called  herlines,  and  post- 
chaises  with  poles,  must  always  bars 
four  horses ;  though  never  laore  thaa 
six ;  with  two  postillions. 

Four-wheeled  carriages  ^  KmtmUrt 
(that  is,  with  shafts,  instead  of  a  pole), 
must  have  three  horses  and  one  poi* 
tillion. 

Post-masters  at  Paris,  and  within 
fifteen  leagues  of  that  dty,  are  for- 
bidden to  supply  a  Stranger  with  post* 
horses,  unless  he  can  produce  a  permis-  1 
sion  to  travel  post,  from  the  ^irecteur 
Ginirai  s  which  permission  is  deli- 
vered, gratis,  to  every  pmrson  who 
presents  a  proper  passport. 

It  is  the  custom  now  in  France  ts 
put  shafts  to  every  English  poet-chaise} 
lashing  the  pole 'under  the  perch  t  be- 
cause an  English  post^shaise,  convey- 
ing four  persons,  is  permitted  to  travel 
with  one  postillion  and  three  horsei 
(four  being  paid  for) ;  provided  it  bars 
shafts ;  which  can  always  be  obtained 
in  Post-towns  for  twenty  francs  t  and 
this  mode  of  travelling  generally  costs 
about  fourteen-pence,  Engliih,  per 
mile,  fees  to  postillions  indusive. 

An  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
three  persons  only^  is  petmitted  to 
travel  with  one  postillion  and  three 
horses,  no  fourth  horse  being  paid  for, 
provided  the  carriage  have  shafts. 

Distances  in  this  country  are  com- 
puted by  leagues ;  one  French  league 
being  equal  to  about  three  thousand 
geometrical  paces ;  and  stones  are  fre- 


hones  with  other  postillionB  on  the  toad,  i 
it  be  with  the  conient  of  the  pefaom  he  ii 
driving:  this  cmaeot,  boi«evcr>  Is  icMtom  ie< 
fused. 
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Qtly  |i»laced  half  a  leagtfe  from  eadL 
^r,  on  great  roads,  to  mark  dis^i 
jes*. 

TARIFF    OF    1826. 
CABRIOIiETS. 

of  Per-    No-  of     Price  per      Sum 
ns.  Horses.     Horse.  Total. 

2         1^  Francs.  3  Francs. 

2  1^  3 

3  1^  4^ 
3         2                   6 

L.I]a017I£RBS. 

,2,  or  3     3         1^  4\ 

3         2  6 

N.B.  For  every  person,  exceeding 
B  number  of  four,  there  is  an  extra 
arge  of  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes* 

BE,RLIN£S. 

,2,or3     4         li  6 

t,  or5  6         IJ  9 

r  6       ij  loi 

N.B.  For  every  person,  exceeding 
le  number  of  six,  there  is  an  extra 
large  of  one  frauc  and  fifty  centimes. 

A  berline  is  not  to  be  drawn  by 
Qore  than  six  horses. 

One  child,  if  iinde*  six  years,  pays 
lo thing  :  and  two  children,  if  not 
ibove  that  age,  are  considered  equiva- 
ent  to  one  adult. 

In  <;ases  ^here  permissioii  is  granted 
to  post-masters  to  put  on  extra-horses, 
the  third,  br  e:ftra-horse,  is  charged 
at  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes  per 
post.  This  permission  is  sometimes 
granted  for  the  whole  year,  and  some- 
times for  the  six  winter-months  only, 
commencing  on  the  first  of  November. 
It  is  customary  in  ascending  the 
mountain. of  Tartare,  near  Lyon,  and 
the  mountain  of  Echelles,  to  employ 
oxen  ;  and  to  pay  for  them,  per  pair, 
thirty  sous  a  post. 

It  is  likewise  customary  and  ad- 
visable, at  every  post,  to  pay  the  post- 
master for  his  horses  before  they  set 
out. 

The  Posts  in  France  are  well  served ; 
and  the  roads,  generally  speaking, 
good  during  summer  and  autumn.  It 
h^s,  however,  of  late,  been  much  the 

*  As  there  are  no  regular  toll-gates,  either  In 
France  or  italy»  Travellers  Bdaom  find  them- 
selves  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the 
expense  of  repairing  <iie  roads ;  except  it  be  o» 
crossbg  some  of  the  new  bridges;  (where  a  t<^ 
of  from  one  to  three  francs*  per  carriage,  is 
paid;)  and  likewise  on  crossing  the  SimptoOi 


practice  to  travel  in  Dilig^ices ;  which 
go,  both  by  land  and  water,  from  Paris 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  empire. 
The  water- Diligence,  called  a  Coche* 
d*eau^  should  always  be  preferred  to 
the  land-Diligence  in  those  province* 
where  the  roads  are  rough,  and  where 
the  Traveller  can  descend  a  river ;  to 
ascend  being  tedious. 

Single  men,  if  they  wish  to  travel 
with  rapidity,  should  accompany  the 
Letter. couriers,  each  of  whom  has  on« 
place  to  dispose  of  in  his  carriage. 

tJSUAL      PRICE      OF     PUBLIC     CAR- 
RIAGES   THROUGHOUT    FRANCE. 

One  inside  place,  per  league,  in 
a  Diligence       .        .        .'    Sous    id 

One  place  in  the  cabriolet^  or 
outside  seat  of  a  Diligence  .         •     10 

One  place  in  a  Fourgon^  or  lug- 
gage-cart   .        .        .        .        •      i 

One  place  in  a  Coche-d*eau     •       S 

Public  carriages  in  France  are  more 
convenient  and  less  crowded  than  in 
England ;  and  the  civility  Foreigner* 
generally  receive  from  Conductors  of 
Diligences,  Passengers  and  Inn-keepr 
ers,  renders  this  mode  of  travelling 
pleasant;  besides  which,  luggage  Of 
every  description  is  conveyed  remark^ 
ably  safe  by  French  Diligences  -j*. 

The  Diligence  which  goes  from 
Paris  to  Brussels  contains  eight  places  j 
the  distance  is  sixty-six  leagues ;  and 
«very  Passenger  pays  three  louis-d*ors  $ 
being,  for  that  sum,  provided  with  din- 
ner, supper,  half  a  bottle  of  table- wine 
at  each  meal,  and  a  good  bed  at  night. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  several 
beds  in  the  same  chamber;  but,  for 
twenty  sous  extra,  a  room  containing 
only  one  bed  may  usually  be  procured. 
The  Passengers  pay  the  fees  to  Ser- 
vants at  inns,  who  do  not,  however, 
expect  more  than  ten  sous  per  night 
from  any  person  travelling  in  a  Dili- 
gence. 

The  Brussels  Diligence  stops  on  the 
first  night  at  Peronne,  on  the  second 
at  Mons,  and  on  the  third  arrives  a| 
Brussels. 

the  Mont-Cenis,  and  Splugen. 

t  The  family  of  the  Author  sent  their  Impe- 
rials from  Lyon  by  the  Diligence  to  Nice;  they 
contained  trinkets,  lace,  tfc,  of  considemblb 
value;  and,  owing  to  a  neglectful  Courior,  wer* 
.neither  locked  nor  corded  i  butj  pevcinlid6fS» 
anived  at  Nice  in  perfect  safety. 
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CAVAI.  OF   LAHtaVEnOC. 

This  Canal,  begun  by  Henry  IV, 
and  about  two  hundred  mUes  in  length, 
unites  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  against 
the  stream,  the  merchant-boat  is  ten 
days  in  going  up  the  Garonne :  from 
Toulouse  to  Bordeaux, with  the  stream, 
three  days  in  going  down.  The  price, 
per  head,  in  the  merchant-boat,  from 
bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  is  twelve  livres. 
The  price,  per  head,  in  the  Govern- 
ment Packet-boat  down  the  Canal, 
from  Toulouse  to  Beziers,  is  nine  livres 
ten  sous ;  and  the  accommodations  are 
good.  Luggage,  per  quintal,  costs  four 
livres  twelve  sous ;  and  the  time  em- 
ployed in  going  is  three  days.  The 
voyage,  on  board  a  Merchant-boat, 
from  Toulouse  to  Cette,  generally  oc- 
inipies  a  week.  Merchant-boats  take 
carriages ;  but  the  Government  Packet- 
boat  does  not.  Between  Berdeaux  and 
Toulouse,  during  summer,  the  Ga- 
ronne is  occasionally  so  shallow  that 
boats  cannot  pass.  The  Canal  shuts 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  that  it 
may  be  cleansed ;  and  opens  again  on 
the  first  of  October. 

The  Towns  visited  by  Travellers 
who  pursue  this  route  are,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Villefranche,  Carcassonne, 
Beziers,  and  Adge;  where  vessels 
bound  for  Marseille  may  be  heard  of 
daily,  by  an  application  at  the  Custom, 
house. 

Travellers  may  go  from  Paris  to 
Cette  by  the  inland  navigation. 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person, 
from  Cette  to  Leghorn,  costs  three 
Napoleons;  and  from  Marseille  to 
Leghorn,  five  Napoleons. 

MESSAGERIE    A    CHEVAL. 

In  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  France  persons  who  choose  to  travel 
on  horseback  consign  their  luggage  to 
the  Messager-en-chef  s  who  conveys 
it  from  place  to  place  iu  a  Fourgon  or 
covered  cart,  setting  out  himself  very 
early  every  morning ;  but  previously 

*  If  Travellen  find  thenuelves  aggrieved, 
^Uier  by  an  Inn-keeper  or  a  Post-master  in 
France,  they  should  have  immediate  recourse 
to  the  Malre  or  Sous-Prefect  of  the  district; 
these  Magistrates  being  bound  to  redress  griev- 


informing  his  Passengm  where  they 
are  to  dine ;  and  likewise  where  tbey 
are  to  sleep.  He  provides  them  w\tk 
good  horses;  and  does  not  regulate 
their  hour  of  departure,  further  than 
to  require  that  they  shall  reach  the 
dining-place  by  twelve  at  noon.  Onj 
arriving,  they  always  find  a  good  din-j 
ner  prepared  for  them,  with  half  %\ 
bottle  of  table-wine  allotted  to  eadij 
Passenger.  After  dinner  they  set  oot 
again ;  and,  on  reaching  the  inn  when 
they  are  to  sleep,  find  a  good  supper 
ready  to  be  served ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  every  Passenger  gets  a  good 
bed.  The  Messager  seldom  takes  his 
little  troop  above  six  leagues  a  day: 
and  so  oeoonomical  is  this  mode  of  tra* 
veiling  that,  from  Nantes  to  Paris,  a 
journey  of  ninety  leagues,  the  price  ii 
only  sixty  francs,  every  expense,  ex- 
cept fees  to  Servants  at  inns,  in- 
clusive •. 

The  distance  from  Calais  to 
Paris,  through  Amiens,  is  com- 
puted to  be,  English  miles         .  186 
From  Calais  to  Paris,  through 

Beauvais  .  .  .  .178 
From  Ostend  to  Paris,  through 

Lille 1921 

From  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through 

Rouen 123 

From  Havre-de.  Grace  to  Paris, 

through  Rouen      .        .        .tlWj 

ROUTE   FBOM   CALAIS,    THROUGH 
AMIEKS,    TO    PARIS. 
Poata. 

1^  HatUbuisson — Road  good.  Ao 
extra  half -post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Calais. 

1  Marquise — Best  inn,  Le  Cerf. 
1}  Boulogne^RoBd  paved.    When 

the  pavement  is  not  well  kept, 
say  to  your  postillion,  "  Alk* 
sur  la  terre  ;"  and  he  will  gene- 
rally take  the  road  on  the  side 
of  the  pavement.  Inns,  Fo^'* 
Hotel  (TAngleUrre,  &c,  already 
mentioned. 

2  Samer^The  Tite  de  Bteuf  is  > 

good  inn. 
1     Cormont—Best  inn,  Le  Renard. 

Every  Poat-Master  ia  obliged  to  keep*  uodcr 
the  superintendence  of  thelilaiie  of  tbe  dii- 
trlct.  a  Register,  in  which  TmveUcn  ha^'  * 
Tight  to  enter  their  complidnts .  _^ 

t  It  appean  that  these  diatanoei  aie  ovtf* 
rated. 
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I  Montreuil — Inns,  L*H6tel  de 
JLondres^  &c.,  already  mentioned. 

^   N^ampont 
Bernay  • 
JVb7/votn— The  country  fromCalais 
hither    is,    generally  speaking, 
open,  and  thinly  peopled. 

i> Abbeville — Best  inns,  The  Tete 
de  Bceuf^  &c.,  already  mentioned. 

\  Ailly  le  HauUClocher 

I  Flixcourt 
Pecquigny 

\  Amiens  —  anciently  Amh%anu9, 
This  is  a  large  and  handsome 
City,  and  a  cheap  place  for  per- 
manent residence.  The  Cathe- 
dral here  (  particularly  Us  Nave) 
is  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  G-othic  architecture  in 
France ;  and  the  best  inn  is  r Ho- 
tel de  la  Poste,  The  country 
from  Abbeville  hither  abounds 
with  corn  ;  and  many  parts  of  the 
road  are  bordered  with  fruit- 
trees.  An  extra-half-post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Amiens. 

1     Hebtrcourt 

1     Pleura 

14  BretueiU^T\iB  H6tel  de  S,  NicO' 
las  here  is  a  tolerably  good  inn. 

\\   Wavigny 

1  SI.  Jtistef — The  road  from  Bou- 

logne hither  is  good ;  and  hence 
to  Paris  paved  and  in  excellent 
condition. 

2  Clermont — VEpee  ;  and  Le  point 

du  Jour,  are  tolerable  inns. 
IJ  Lingueville 
\k  ChantillyX 
\\  Luxarches 
l|  Ecouen — The  Hotel  de  Lille  is  a 

very  good  inn. 
11  St.  Denis 
1     Paris — An  extra  post  is  paid, 

both  on  entering  and  on  quitting 

this  city. 

344  posts. 

ROUTE    FROM    CALAIS,    THROUGH 
BEAUVAIS,    TO    PARIS. 

This  road  is  less  hilly  than  that 

*  The  PoMt-houM  at  Bernay  is  a  clean  and 
comfortable  sleeping-place. 

t  The  Post-master  has  a  right  to  put  on  on 
extrarhorse  from  S.  Juste  to  Clermont. 

:  Inn,  Hdtel  d'Angletitre. 

I  This  town  contains  good  Inns:  among 
which  are  Nicholmm^a  Hotel  and  tfie  Hotel  Belle- 
vite, 

I  LiUe  contains  a  good  school  for  yons^ 


through  Amieiu,  &nd  in  all  respects 

equally  good. 

13|  Abbeville  —  See    the    preceding 

route,     from     Calais,     through 

Amiens,  to  Paris. 
2|  Airaines — The  Post-house  is   a 

good  inn ;  and  Le  Lion  d^or  ap- 
pears good. 
IJ  Camps 
14  Poix 
if  Granvilliers^L'HStel  d'Angle^ 

ilrre  is  the  only  tolerable  inn. 
IJ  Marseille-sur-Oise  —  Best    inn, 

L*Epee  Royale. 
2\  Beauvais— Best  inns,  L'*Ecu  de 

France,  &c.,  already  mentioned. 
1|  Noailles 
14  Puiseux 
l|  Beaumont-sur-Oise  —  Best  inns, 

Le  Paon,    &c.,   already   men. 

tioned. 
14  Moiselles 
ll  S.  Denis 

1  Paris 

324  posts. 

ROUTE   FROM    OSTEND§  TO  F4RI9, 
THROUGH   LILLE. 

3     Tourout 
14  Rousselart 

2  Menin 

2  Lille — The  inhabitants  of  this 
City  amount  to  near  60,000  If. 
The  Citadel  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  Europe.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital,  merit  notice. 
L"*  Hotel  de  Gand,  near  the 
Diligence  Office,  is  a  good  inn ; 
so  likewise  is  U  Hotel  de  Bourm 
bon.  An  extra  quarter  of  a  post 
-is  paid  on  quitting  Lille. 

1§  Point-a-Marcq. 

24  Douay — ThisTowncontainsa/ntf 
Arsenal^  a  Cannon  Foundry^  and 
an  Artillery  School.  L^ Hotel  de 
r Europe  is  one  of  the  best  inns. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Douay. 

1|  BaC'Aubencheul 

Ladies,  kept  byjpenons  of  high  respectabUity ; 
who  teach  the  French,  English,  German,  and 
Italian  languages ;  together  with  music,  dancing, 
and  every  kind  of  fancy  work,  for  thirty-five 
louU-d'ors  per  annum,  board,  washing,  and 
all  expenses  inclusive.  They  likewise  pay  great 
attention  to  the  health  of  their  Pupils,  and 
are  celebrated  for  the  cleanliness  <rf  their  semi* 
nary. 

2g 
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Camlumy^— ahdently  Camaraetimy 
contains  about  14,000  inhabit, 
ontt,  and  a  Cathedral  in  whidL 
are  Paintings  done  to  imitate 
BasH-rilievi^  by  an  artist  of  Ant- 
werp. 


Fins 

Peronne — This  Town  is  seated  on 
.the  Somme.  The  best  inn  here 
U  The  HStel  S,  MarHn. 

Marchi-U'Poi 

Panehes 


Ccnehy^9'Poi9 

Cuftilly 

Goumap'Sur^Aronde 

Bois^de^Lihus 

Pont  S.  Max9n9§ 

SerUU 

La  Chapelle-en^Servtd 

Louvres 

Bourget 

Paris 


37i  posts. 

ROUTE   FROM   DIEPPE    TO    PARIS, 
THROUGH   ROUEV. 

Dieppe  is  a  handsome  Town,  supposed 
to  contain  20,000  inhabitant*.  The 
large  Church  of  S,  Jacques  merits 
notice;  as  does  tfte  view  from  the 
Cliffs.  The  best  inns  are.  The  Hotel 
d'Angletkrre^  kept  by  Tatlor  ;  and 
the  Hotel  de  Londres,  kept  by  Pe- 
tit.* 

9  Omonville — An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Dieppe. 

1  jf  Totes — The  inn  here  is  tolerably 
good. 

1)  Cambres 

1  Rouen— ThisCity,anciently  called 
Rotomagus^  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 80,000  inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral^  begun   by  William, 

the  Conqueror  of  England the 

Churches  of  S.  Ouen,  and  S, 
Maclou — the  Bridge  of  Boats, 
thrown  over  the  Seine — and  the 
Ruins  of  a  Stone  Bridge,  built 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  I,  of  England, 
deserve  notice.  Inns,  The  Hotel 
de  LisieuA\  and  the  Hotel  Vattel, 

•  Penou  who  go  fkom  Diepps  to  Paris,  and 
wen^  anxiou*  to  see  Rouen,  may  pursue  a 
««^»route,  iwinely,  through  Boi$'Ibobert» 

-nmerevel.  Forget,  Cowr/iay,  Qi»n,  Omrg, 


There  is  a  conveyance  by  water 
from  Rouen  to  Paris.  The  road 
between  Paris  and  Rooen  pre- 
sents rich  and  beautifol  scenery. 
An  extra  half  poet  ii  paid  on 
quitting  Rouen. 
IJ  Forge-Ferette 

1  Bourg.Baudouin 
H  EeoUis 

2  Tilliers 
2     Magny 

1|  Bordeau-de-Vigny 
%    Pontoise —  The  Church  of  8.  Mar- 
tin is  celebrated  for  its  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  Churth  qfS.  Mai- 
Ion  contains  a  famous  Descent 
'from  the  Cross. 
FranconffiUe 
St.  Denis 
Paris. 


II 


32^  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAVRC-DE-GRACE  TO 
PARIS,  THROUGH  ROUEK  AXD 
S.  GER MAIN -EN-I. AYE. 

Havre,  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
Seine,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
which  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  Port  ac- 
cessible during  almost  every  wind :  its 
Floodgates  awl Basins^maAe  by  Naps- 
leon,  merit  notice.  Its  best  inns  are, 
the  H6tel  du  Bien  Venu ;  and  the 
Hotel  des  Indes. 
2    La  Botte — An  extra  half  post  is 

•  paid  on  quitting  Havre. 
l\  Bolbec 
ij  AHquerville 
14   Vvetot 
2|  Barentin 
2     Rouen 
li  Port  S.  Ouen 
Louviers 
Gaillon 
Vernon 
14  Bonnieres 
14  Mantes 
Meulan 
Triel 

S,  Germair^er^Lage 
Courbevoie 
Palis. 


11 


S 

1 

1! 


274  posts. 

PottMte»  and  Fnuuxnutillf,  Packet*  usuatty 
go  from  Dieppe  to  Biiohtoii  every  day.  fiioa 
the  fifteenth  of  AprU  tm  the  fifteenth  of  Oct»* 
bar. 
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UTB  FROM  HEI.VOVT8LtrT8  AHD 
lOTTEB.1>AlC,  THROUGH  ANT- 
V^EHP    AVD    BRUSSELS,  TO  PARIS. 

e  Steam-Packet,  Attwood,  which 
ring  the  season)  leares  liondon 
!ry  Saturday  momiDg  at  eight 
iock  for  Rotterdam,  enters  the 
les  at  Breille,  when  the  tide  per- 
ts;  and,  at  other  times,  goes  by 
y  of  Helvoetsluys ;  proceeding  di- 
:t  to  Rotterdam. 

J   Breille — Situated  at  the  mouth  ©f 
the  Maes.     Best  inn,  The  Gof^ 
den  Lion. 
i  Rotterdam* 
4  Stryensaeks 
\  Moerdyk 

Cruyslaeate 
i§   Coin  d* Argent 
\  Antwerp — This  City,  once  the 
centre  of   commerce,  contained, 
at  that  period,  150,000  inhabi- 
tants :  now,  it  has  little  more, 
than  one- third  of  the  number : 
bnt  some  of  its  stately  buildings, 
together  with  a  fine  street,  called 
La  Place  de  Mer^  still  remain. 
Antwerp  is  seated  on  the  Scheldt, 
a  tide  river,  twenty  feet  deep  at 
low  water  ;•  therefore  vessels  are 
enabled  to  anchor  close  to  the 
Quays.     The  Docks,  Arsenal, 
and  other  public  Buildings  are 
splendid;  the  Citadel  is  strong; 
and  the  Harbour  and  Fortifica- 
tions  were  much  improved  by 
Napoleon.      The   Cathedral^    a 
ma^uficent    structure,    is    en- 
rii^ed  with  valuable  Paintings 
by   Flemish  Masters ;    and   He 
Spire^  four  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  high,  is  very  beautiful.    The 
Church  of  S,  James^  contains 
Painted  Glass;   the  Church  qf 
the  Domenicatis^  and  th<ii  of  S, 
Augustine,  are  ornamented  with 
Paintings,  by  Rubens  and  Van- 
d^ck ;  and  the  celebrated  Altar- 
piece  by  the  former,  called  The 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  adorns 
the    Church  ttf  S.   Walburgh, 
The  Exchange,  and  the  H$tel 
de  Vilie  are  handsome ;  and  the 
best  inn  is  the  Hotel  d^  Angle" 
terre. 
ft)  MechUn—TheChurdieshere^Bati 


the  Chapel  of  the  Beguines,  de- 
serve notice;  as  they  contain 
Paintings  by  Rubens,  Vabdyck, 

H  Vilvorde — ^The  pleasantest  mode 
of  travelling  hence  to  Brussels  is 
by  the  Canal;  from  which,  the 
.  superb  Palace  of  Schcenberg  may 
be  seen  to  great  advantage. 
1}  JBrm^efo— This  City,  the  Capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  watered  by  the  little 
river  Senne,  and  supposed  to 
have  about  7^,000  inhabitants. 
Its  fortifications  are  destroyed, 
and  its  Ramparts,  (being  planted 
with  trees,)  are  converted  Into 
Promenades.  The  Park,  qr 
Public  Garden,  is  decorated  with 
Fountains  and  Statues;  and  en- 
circled  by  splendid  building*. 
The  Palace,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trian Viceroy  formerly  resided, 
contains  a  Picture-Gallery  and 
a  Public  Library  rich  in  finely 
illuminated  Manuscripts.  The 
Tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  (a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,)  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet  high  ;  and 
has,  on  its  summit,  a  Statue  of 
S.  Michael,  which  turns  with  th^ 
wind,  and  is  seventeen  feet  high. 
The  Opera-haueedi^sexreB  neticsi 
•  and  the  Lace  mude  here  has  long 
been  celebrated. 

Inns,  The  H6teld*Angletirr0 
^The  H6tel  de  Bellevue-~Th§ 
Hotel  de  Flandre,  ^c. 

This  may  be  called  a  chea^ 
City  for  permanent  residence  < 
though  house-rent  is  dear. 

About  nine  miles  from  Brus^ 
sels,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genappe,  a  market-town  on  thJt 
river  Dyle,  is  the  Field  of  Water- 
loo ;  where  a  small  band  of  Bri- 
tish Heroes  subdued  the  gigantio 
power  of  France,  and  put  to 
flight  her  ablest  General. 

2     Hal 

l\  La  Gerette 

l\   Toignies 

2  Mons— This  Town  is  said  to  hav* 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  a  Caetk 
erected  by  Julius  C»sar.  The 
Church  is  a  faaadsoaie  buildingy 
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and  its  Side-altan  Are  of  Jas- 
per. 

11  Baussa 

l|  Quievrain 

14  Valeneienneg — A  strong  Town, 
supposed  to  hare  30,000  inha- 
bi  tants.  It  stands  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  Citadel  was  constructed 
by  Vauban.  Best  Hotel,  Le 
Pot  (TEiain. 

2i  Bmtchain 

2     Camhray 

\\  Bonavy 

14  Fin» 

2     Peronne 
16|  Paris* 

60|  posts. 

Paris  (as  already  mentioned)  is  said 
to  contain  three  hundred  Hotels,  many 
of  which  are  splendidly  furnished : 
some  of  them,  however,  may  be  with 
more  propriety  denominated  ready, 
furnished  lodging-houses ;  as  they 
neither  provide  eatables  nor  waiters ; 
though  the  English  custom  of  doing 
both  has  lately  gained  ground :  but 
no  Hotel  provides  fire-wood  ;  which 
is  an  expensive  article,  and  can  only 
be  purchased  reasonably  at  the  wood- 
yards,  where  it  usually  costs  from 
thirty  to  forty  francs  a  load.  The  Rue 
de  la  Paijf,  the  Rue  S.  Honor e,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  Rue  de  Riehe- 
lieu^  contain  the  best  Hotels  ;  among 
which  are  The  Hotel  Meurice,  Rue  S. 
Honoris  The  Hotel  d"  Hollande,  Rue 
delaPaix^woA  The  Hotel  de  Wagram^ 
Rue  de  la  Paix :  but  accommodations 
for  a  small  family,  in  this  quarter, 
usually  cost  five  hundred  francs  a 
month ;  whereas  the  same  accommo- 
dations, in  the  Faubourg  S.  Germain^ 
may  be  obtained  for  two>third8  of  that 
sum  ;  and  near  the  Messageries  Roy- 
alee  for  still  less.  The  Proprietors  of 
great  Hotels  do  not,  in  general,  like  to 
receive  Travellers  by  the  day :  but  at 
The  Hotel  d*  Angletkrre^  Rue  Filles 
S,  Thomas^  and  The  Hotel  de  Hunger^ 
fordy  Rue  Caumartin^  this  is  not  the. 
case.  The  latter  Hotel  (small  but 
very  comfortable)  is  kept  by  Sailly ; 
who  speaks  English ;  and  whose  charges 
are  as  follows.  For  a  suite  of  six  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 


francs  per  day,  or  frotn  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  francs  per  monOu 
For  a  suite  of  three  or  four  room;, 
from  six  to  eight  francs  per  day,  or 
from  an  hundred  and  twenty  to  an 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  month. 
Single  chambers,  from  one  franc  and 
a  half  to  four  francs  per  night,  or  from 
thirty  to  an  hundred  francs  per  month. 
Breakfast  of  tea,  or  coffee,  one  franc 
and  a  half;  a  new-laid  egg^  five  sous; 
a  plate  of  ham,  or  tongue,  fifteen  sous; 
a  beef'Steak,  one  franc ;  two  mutton- 
chops,  one  franc ;  a  plate  of  soup,  tea 
sous  ;  bread  for  dinner,  four  sous ; 
dinner  a  la  carte^  or  at  five  francs  per 
head,  without  wine.  Wine,  (per  hot- 
tie:)  Macon,  thirty  sous ;  white  Beaune, 
two  francs ;  red  Beaune,  three  francs ; 
Bordeaux,  from  thirty-five  sous  to  four 
francs  ;  Champagne,  six  francs ;  coffee 
after  dinner,  ten  sous  ;  tea  in  the 
evening,  twenty-five  sous.  Servants, 
each,  per  day,  five  francs. 

Ready-furnished  Apartments  may 
be  hired  in  private  houses ;  and  several 
respectable  Parisians  take  Boarders: 
but  Families  who  design  to  remain 
some  lime  at  Paris,  and  wish  tohVe 
with  ceconomy  there,  should  rent  an 
Unfurnished  Apartment  in  the  Fau- 
bourg S.  Jacques,  hiring  furniture  ol 
an  upholsterer.  Persons  who  travel 
in  a  Diligence,  may  usually  procure 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  attached  to 
the  Diligence  Office,  or  some  other  in 
the  vicinity. 

Eatables  and  wine  are  good  at  Paris; 
and  Restaurateurs  will  send  plentiful 
dinners  to  large  families  at  four  or  five 
francs  per  head,  bread,  fruit,  and  wine, 
not  included  :  but  single  men  are  bet- 
ter served  by  taking  their  meals  at  the 
House  of  a  Restaurateur  ;  which  is  a 
sort  of  Tavern,  where  Ladies  likewise 
may  dine  without  the  smallest  impro- 
priety. Ladies  are  also  in  the  habit, 
after  dinner,  of  frequenting  the  Cafis ; 
where  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  capiUaire, 
&c.  are  served  in  the  morning;  and 
coffee,  liqueurs,  beer,  lemonade,  and 
ices,  in  the  evening.  There  also  are 
Cafis  forwhat  is  called  a  dejeuner frw^ 
h  lafourchette  ;  which  consists  of  sau- 
sages,  cold  meat,  eggs,  and  excellent 
wines;  and  as  the  Parisians  seldom 
dine  before  five  or  six  o'clock,  they 
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quently  take  these  meat  breakfasts. 
try  is  a  celebrated  Restaurateur^voA 
.s  two  houses;  one  in  the  Palais^ 
iyaly  Getierie  de  pterre^  and  the  other 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  but  persons  who 
\e  at  either  of  his  houses  should  take 
re  to  order  only  such  a  number  of 
rtions  of  each  dish  as  they  are  likely 
eat;  every  portion  being  charged 
)arately.  The  carte  d  manger  is 
''en  into  your  hands  the  moment 
a  enter  these  taverns,  with  the  price, 
r  portion,  of  every  dish,  and  a  list  of 

2  wines  and  their  prices*. 

The  Cafk,  des  Mille  Colonnes^  Place 
'.  Palais-Royal^  is  celebrated  for  the 
cellence  of  its  ices,  &c.  The  Cafe- 
ardy^  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
likewise  celebrated  for  excellent  ices, 
d  meat-breakfasts. 
A  good  Valel'de-Place,  who  speaks 
nglish,  may  be  hired  for  five  francs 
day,  he  finding  himself  in  every 
ing. 

A  Job.Coach  usually  costs  from 
ghteen  to  twenty  francs  per  day  ; 
id  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five 
indred  francs  per  month :  but,  if 
tese  carriages  be  taken  a  few  miles 
to  the  country,  the  coachman  expects 
re  francs  for  himself. 
Hackney  -  Coaches,  Chariots,  and 
abriolets,  are  paid  for,  either  by  the 
re,  or  by  time.  For  a  coach  or 
lariot,  the  price  is  thirty  sous  per 
re ;  the  driver  having  a  right  to 
3mand  a  fare  whenever  ordered  to 
op  ;  but  if  he  be  not  ordered  to  stop, 

3  must  drive  from  one  extremity  of 
aris  to  the  other  for  the  above-m^. 
oned  price.  The  fare  by  time  is  two 
ancs  for  the  first  hour,  thirty  sous 
>r  every  subsequent  hour,  and  fifteen 
)r  every  half-hour,  unless  it  be  from 
lidnight  till  four  in  the  morning, 
'hen  the  price  is  doubled :  and  if  the 
lock  strike  twelve  immediately  before 
^e  dismissal  of  a  hackney-coach,  the 
oachman  has  a  right  to  demand  ten 
3US  extra.     Hackney-Coachmen  ex- 

*  The  price  of  ready-furnished  apartments* 
ad  likewise  of  provisions,  at  Paris,  is  rising 
;pidly,  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  British 

t  The  French  pound,  called  poids  de  table,  is 
bnut  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half;  and  the 
'iu)gram  about  thirty-five  ounces. 

+  A  melancholy  proof  of  this  occurred  not 
ong  since  at  Pisa.  Two  Ladies  were  living 
ogether  in  that  city,  when  one  of  them  com- 
iiaining  of  cramp  in  her  stomach,  the  other 


pect  drink-money ;  though  they  cait 
not  demand  it. 

The  price  in  public  Carriagei  whidi 
go  to  Versailles,  S.  Cloud,  S.  Denis, 
and  other  environs  of  Paris,  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  sous  each  Passenger. 
The  public  carriages  which  go  to  Ver. 
sailles,  S.  Germain,  S.  Cloud,  and  aU 
the  western  environs  of  Paris,  are  sta* 
tioned  at  the  extremity  of  the  Quay 
of  the  Tuileries ;  and  those  which  go 
to  S.  Denis,  and  the  other  northern 
environs,  in  the  Rue  cPEnffhien^  or 
the  Rue  de  Mably,  near  the  Gate  of 
S.  Denis. 

Public  Boats  go  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day  to  Meudon.  S.  Cloud,  &c. 

The  average  price  of  prime  joints  of 
butchers*  meat  is  from  ten  to  thirteen 
sous  the  pound -f- — of  fowls,  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  sous  each — of  the 
best  bread  from  five  to  six  sous  the 
pound — and  of  common  table-wine 
from  twenty  to  twenty- five  sous  the 
bottle.  Travellers  should,  however, 
recollect,  that  between  average  an<l 
actual  prices,  there  may  sometimes  be 
a  difference. 

A  breakfast  ct  la  fourchette^  usually 
costs  one  franc  per  head ;  unless  teai 
be  required,  when  the  price  is  three 
francs ;  but,  in  these  prices,  wine  is  not 
included. 

A  dinner  at  a  RestaurateuT^s  may 
usually  be  procured  for.  two  francs  ft 
head,  or  even  less,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Corcellet,  Marchand  de  Comestiblee^ 
au  Gourmand^  Palais-Royal^  sells  or. 
tolans,  game,  poultry,  Hamburgh-beef, 
Bayonne-hams,  Bologna-sausages,  Pe- 
r  jgord,  and  other  celebrated  meat-pies, 
grocery,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  English 
cheeses,  EugUsh  ale,  porter,  mustard, 
tea,  Cayenne -pepper,  curry-powder, 
and  fish-sauces  ;  wines,  liqueurs,  with 
almost  every  other  article  of  luxury  for 
a  table.  He  hkewise  sells  ratafias  i 
but  liquors  of  this  kind,  whether  in, 
France  or  Italy,  are  extremely  dele- 
terious %. 

gave  her  a  wine-glass  of  Ratafia,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  rhe  hotue.  Shortly  after  having 
swallowed  it  she  died,  so  evidently  in  conse- 
quence of  poison,  that  strong  suspicions  fell 
upon  her  friend ;  who.  to  prove  her  innocence, 
took  the  same  quantity  of  Ratafia  heraelf, 
which  she  had  administered  to  the  deceased^ 
and  expired  within  a  few  hours. 

Prompted  by  this  circumstance,  Professor 
Santi,  of  Pisa,  wrote  a  beautiful  little  work,  ta 
•hew  that  Ratafia  has  of  late  yean  been  made 
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The  ttoH  eetebimted  Wine  Mer^ 
chants  are ;  Brunet  and  Co.,  No.  3, 
MuedigGrammaht. — Dedd  and  Lesouef, 
No.  SO,  Rue  de  la  Paidr— Dudaux, 
Vo.  57,  Rue  du  Faubourg  S,  Honori-^ 
and  Robins,  No.  9,  Rue  Vivienne^ 
who  likewise  sells  Tea,  and  keeps  a 
general  Agency  Offitee  for  the  direction 
ef  Foreigners. 

The  best  Pastry-cooks  are ;  Douglas, 
No.  36,  Rue  de  iitvo/i_Michel,  No.  4, 
Hue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg — and  lb- 
b3tson  and  Tavemier,  No.  353,  bis^ 
Hue  S.  Honori. 

The  best  Butcher  is  Chev-al,  No.  4, 
Murchi  S.  Ifonori.  He  cuts  meat  in 
the  English  manner;  and  has  con. 
stantly  on  sale  rounds,  and  briskets  of 
beef,  find  neats*  tongues,  salted  ti 
PAnglaise, 

Tea-dealers  are ;  Akerman,  No.  10, 
HueS.  MarC'Fegdeau — Amet,  No.  47, 
Rue  Neuve  S.  AugusHn — Millot  Pie- 
bot,  who  sells  grocery  of  all  kinds. 
No.  107,  Rue  Montmarire — and  Shaw 
And  Co.,  No.  23,  Place  Vendome. 

Mademoiselle  Leroy,  No.  345^  Rue 
S,  Honore^  is  a  first-rate  Dress-maker 
&nd  Millener— Madame  Benolst,  No. 
83,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs^  is 
celebrated  for  making  elegant  Ball  and 
Court  Dresses— and  Madame  Heutte, 
No.  20j  Rue  de  Richelieu^  is  an  e)ccd- 
lent  Dress-maker — Madame  Maj-er, 
No.  162,  Rue  Montmartre^  and  Miss 
Whittingham,  No.  6,  Rue  du  Petit 
Bourbon,  8.  Sulpice,  are  good  Corset- 
makers. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  Tailors 
are,  Barde  and  Co.,  No.  8,  Rue  Ft- 
vienne  ;  and  Froger,  No.  15,  Route- 
vard  des  Italiens.  Chervy,  No.  20, 
Rue  Feydeau^  is  a  good  Hatter ;  Ash- 
ley, a  good  Mens*  Boot  and  Shoe- 
maker ;  and  Melinotte,  in  the  Rue  de 
fo  Pat*,  a  good  Liadies*  Shoemaker  s 
he  charges,  whether  for  silk  or  leather 
shoes,  six  francs  the  pair;  for  thin 
boots,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs ; 
and  for  thick  boots,  lined  with  fur, 
twenty-four  francs ;  Ladies*  boots  and 
shoes,  ready-made,  may,  in  other 
shops,  be  purchased  cheaper ;  and  ex- 
cellent Mens*  shoes  and  boots,  together 
with  Ladies*  shoes,  called  Piquets  (and 
calculated  to  resist  the  chiU  of  brick 

•WA'toSSjff'SLiS**'  ***•  ««tr«ct  ftttm 


floors),    may  likewise  be   met  with 
ready-made  at  Paris  •» 

Among  the  best  Silk-mercen  are, 
Burty,  No.  89,  Ru£  de  Richdieu- 
Gay  and  Paris,  No.  55,  Rue  de  RKhe- 
lieu — Johnson  and  Co.,  No.  18,  Rue 
Vivienne — and  Richer  and  Co.,  No.  16, 
Rue  Vivienne,  Embroidery,  Indian 
and  Merino  Shawls,  Blonde  Lace, 
Court  and  Ball  Dresses,  are  found  in 
these  Shops.  French  figured  silks  and 
satins  cost  from  ten  to  fourteen  francs 
the  aune«  which  is  an  English  ell; 
Levantines  from  six  to  ten  francs;  and 
slight  Florence  silks  from  four  to  Berea 
francs.  Barbaroiix,  No.  90,  Rve  S. 
Honori,  is  a  good  Linen  and  Woollen 
Draper,  who  sdls  at  fixed  prices— De- 
lisle,  No.  46,  Ru^  S,  Anne,  is  a  cele- 
brated Linen-draper — Durand  and 
Co.,  No.  18,  Hue  f^ivienne,  are  Linen- 
drapers,  aiid  Dealers  in  Lace — and  at 
La  FiUe  mal  Gardie,  and  Le  Diable 
Roiteux,  (numbers  9,  and  11,)  Rvxde 
la  Monnaie,  a  larg«  assortment  may 
be  found  of  Silk  Goods,  Stockings  in- 
elusive ;  Cambrics,  and  Linen-drapery 
in  general,  at  fixed  prices.  Gaillard, 
No.  8,  Rue  de  la  Paije,  sells  the  same 
articles  at  fixed  prices — DUrand,  37, 
and  38,  Galerie  du  Cafi  de  Fop,  Pa^ 
his  Royal,  sells  Silks,  Shawls,  &&, 
and  makes  Gentlemens*  dothes,  man- 
ties,  pdisses,  and  spencers.  Le  Sueur, 
Rue  de  Grdinmont,  sells  Luce — Eng- 
lish Stationely  may  be  purchased  rf 
Bedel,  No.  10,  Hue  Vivienne;  and 
excellent  Rouge  of  Martin,  No*  21, 
Rue  Grange  Raieliire. 

Souriau,  No.  20,  Rue  Feydeau,  is « 
good  watchmaker — Aubert  and  Ber- 
lin, No.  14,  Rue  Fran^aise,  near  the 
Rue  Tiquetonne,  deal  in  Musical 
Clocks  and  Snuff-boxes— and  DenieJ 
No.  15,  Rue  Vivienne,  has  a  rich  col* 
lection  of  Time-]Meces,  and  other  arti- 
cles in  bronze. — Morton,  No.  5,  R^ 
du  Faubourg  S,  Honori,  and  Bennet, 
No.  9,  Rue  du  Marchi  S,  Honori,  9St 
English  Coachmakers. 

Print-sellers  are,  Constans,  No.  6» 
Rue  Neuve  S.  AugusHn  ;  and  Dauty 
and  Desmaisons,  Galerie  de  Nffi'^'^ 
Palais  Royal. 

Excellent  Professors  of  Dancing, 
Fencing,  Music,  and  Drawing?  ^f 

be  woTB  over  ilidBe,  and  Used  «U^  ^SS 
waddiqg,  or  cettm,  fiillled  iaii  Ikl*  ^^ 
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he  found  at  Pans.  Among  thof6  now 
resident  there  (1827),  are  Madame 
Hildibrand,  Rus  Vivienne,,  No.  9,  who 
teaches  the  Harp  ;  mademoiselle  Ba- 
taillard,  who  teaches  the  Harp  and 
Pianoforte  ;  Monsieur  Gobertz,  Draw- 
ing-master.  No.  10,  Rue  de  Touraine^ 
Faubourg  S^  Germain  ;  and  Monsieur 
Bertrand,  Junior,  Monsieur  Coulon, 
and  Monsieur  Liehrun,  F^ncing-mas- 
ters. 

Monsieur  Sensier,  No.  247,  R^*e  S. 
Denis ^  is  a  Notary-public,  who  under- 
stands English,  and  frequently  trans- 
acts business  for  the  British  Nation ; 
and  Messrs.  Allen,  No.  14,  Rite  de 
Grammoni — de  la  Grange^  No.  27, 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  —  Mills  and 
Gunning,  No.  12,  Rue  du  Faubourg 
S.  Hw%ori — and  Sloper,  No.  12,  Place 
Dauphine^  are  English  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Ghilignani,  Librarians,  Rue 
Vivienne^  No.  18,  sell  French,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  Books, 
together    with    travelling    Maps   for 
every  part  of  Europe ;  and  have  Read- 
ing ilooms,   and  a  large  Circulating 
Library.     They  pubUsh  every  morn- 
^TJg,  Sundays    excepted,  an   English 
Newspaper  ;  the  price  of  which  is,  for 
one  month,  in  France,  9  fr.  60  c. ;  out 
of  France,  10  fr. — ^for  three  months, 
in  France,  25   fr. ;  out  of  France,  26 
fr— — for  six  months,  in  France,  46  fr. ; 
out  of  Frant^e,  48   fr.  —  for  twelve 
months,   in   Trance,  88  fr. ;   out  of 
France,  92  fr.     Subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived by  every  Bookseller,  and  Di- 
rector   of  the   Post-offices,  through- 
out  France,   Italy,   Switzerland,  and 
Germany  :     they    must    be   paid  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Surgeon  and  Apothe- 
cary to  the  British  Embassy,  resides 
at  No.  23,  Place   Vendome ;  where 
English  Medicines  may  be  purchased 
«^t  the   London   Dispensary.      Neret 
and  Co.,  Apothecaries  and  Chemists, 
No.  309,  Rue  S.  Honori,  sell  English 
medicines,  and  prepare  prescriptions 
in  the  English  manner :  and  English 
Patent  Medicines  are  sold  at  No.  19, 
ftw«  Vivienne,  and  prescriptions  care- 
fully prepared.    Mr.  Tupper,  an  Eng- 
lish Surgeon,  resides  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paia ;  and  the  only  English  Cupper 
At  Paris,  Mr.  Backler,  resides  at  No. 


23,  Atti?  <ltf  G«^rtfofS  near  the  Rue  d«  !• 
Paix.  Baron  Dupuy tren ,  an  eminent 
French  Surgeon,  is  at  home  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  one,  and  may  be  ad** 
dressed  either  at  No.  AyPlace  duLouvrf^ 
or  37,  Place  S.  Germain  PAuxerroii. 
Bougon,  No.  1,  Rue  de  PObservanee^ 
and  Lafond,  No.  46,  Rue  de  Richelieu^ 
are  likewise  eminent  French  Surgeons  ; 
and  the  former  is  at  home,  daily,  from 
half-past  ten  till  noon.  The  most 
eminent  Dentists  are,  Desirabode,  No. 
164,  Galerie  de  Pierre^  Palai*  Royal~~ 
Dubois  de  Chemant  and  Son,  No.  7» 
Rue  Vivienne — Durruthy,  No.  27, 
Rue  de  Grammoni — Marmont,  No.  7, 
Ru£  Beaujolois,  Perron  du  Palate 
Royal — and  Theault,  No.  15,  Rue 
Vivienne. 

The  prices  at  the  Opera,  or  Aca^ 
demie  Royale  de  Musique^  are  as  foL 
lows :  Bfidcony,  each  person,  ten  francs 
— First  row  of  boxes,  seven  francs  and 
ten  sous — Second  row  of  boxes  f  front), 
the  same  price — Third  row  (front;, 
six  francs — Fourth  row,  three  francs 
and  twelve  sous — ^parquet,  three  francs 
and  twelve  sous  *. 

The  prices  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
are :  Balcony,  and  first  row  of  boxes, 
each  person  six  francs  and  twelve  sous 
— First  gallery,  five  francs  —  Parm 
terre^  two  francs  and  four  sous. 

The  Messageries  Royales^  or  Dili^ 
gence-Office,  is  in  the  Rvs  N'otre'Dam^ 
des  Victoires^  No.  22 :  and  from  this 
ol^ce  Diligences  qo  periodically  to 
every  Town  in  France  situated  on  the 
great  roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Coche  d*eau  de 
Haute  Seine  are  situated  on  the  Qi»at- 
Dauphin^  lie  S*  Louis,  No.  6 — PortS, 
Paul,  No.  8 — and  Rue  de  BretonvU- 
Hers,  No.  1. 

Voituriers,  returning  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  may  frequently 
be  met  with  at  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse, 
Rue  GU'le-Coeur,  No.  6,  near  the 
Pont  S.  Michel;  and  at  the  Hotel  de 
Montauban,  in  the  same  street ;  and 
persons  going  to  Switzerland,  or  Italy, 
would  of  course  be  able  to  make  a 
better  bargain  with  these  men,  than 
with  a  French  Voiturin. 

The  Voituriers  belonging  to  Dejeui, 
and  those  belonging  to  Emery,  may 
be  heard  of  at  the  H6tel  d«  Tonloose^ 


•  Operas  are  xvpresented  on  Monday*,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  sometfines  on 
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and  their  prioeft  usually  are  as  fol. 
lows: 

For  each  inside  Passenger  from  Lon- 
don  to  Geneva,  dinner,  supper,  and  beds 
inclusive,  twenty  Louis-d^ors — From 
Xiondon  t^  Florence,  thirty-six  Louis- 
'  d'ors — From  Paris  to  Florence,  twenty- 
tix  LouiS'd*or8 — and  from  Paris  to 
Milan,  (wenty-two  Louis-d^ors. 

The  expense  of  breakfasts,  and  the 
gratuities  to  Servants  at  Inns,  are  paid 
by  the  Passengers. 

Each  Passenger  is  allowed  a  cwt.  of 
luggage. 

OENEBAL   POST-OFFICE. 

The  office  where  letters  are  franked, 
is  opened  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
during  summer,  and  eight  during 
winter.  Letters  for  foreign  Countries 
must  be  franked,  and  letters  for  France 
put  into  the  post,  before  two. 

The  Poste-Restante  is  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the 
evening. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  every 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, and  must  be  franked  to  Dover  *. 

Letters  for  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  like- 
wise for  Austrian  Italy,  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, and  must  be  franked.       ^ 

Letters  for  Spain  and  Portugal  go 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  mtut 
he  franked. 

Letters  for  Switzerland  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and^  Sa- 
turdays, via  Basle ;  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  via  Porentniy ; 
and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, to  Geneva,  Lausanne,  the 
Valais,  ^c,  and  must  be  franked. 

Letters  go  daily,  unthout  being 
franked^  to  the  Netherlands,  Prussia, 
all  the  German  States  not  belonging 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Kussia,  and  Poland  ;  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  and  on 

•  The  postage  of  a  common-sized  letter  for 
England  is  fourteen  sous;  and  from  England 
■  twenty-four  sous:  but  the  French  Post-offloe 
BttST  '^  <**^8«»  according  to  the  weight  of 


Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sitaidays,  I 
to  Nice.  ' 

Letters  for  Parma  and  Piacena  m 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  SaturJ 
days,  and  must  be  franked ;  and  ^ 
ters  for  southern  Italy  go  on  thesaiM 
days,  without  being  franked.  \ 

Letters  and  parcels  of  particulai 
consequence  are  ensured,  on  the  pay- 
ment  of  double  postage.  Money  like- 
wise may  be  conveyed  with  safety,  p« 
post,  on  the  payment  of  five  per  cent. 

PETITE-POSTE. 

The  Petite-Paste  bags  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Rue  des  Mauvaises-Pa- 
roles.  No.  12— the  Rv€  des  BaUetiS. 
Antoine,  No.  1— the  Rue  du  Grand- 
Chantier,  No.  7— the  Rue  Beaurt. 
gard.  No.  11— the  Rue  Neuve-dik- 
Luxembourg,  No.  3— the  Rue  de 
Vemeuil,  No.  20— the  Rue  de  Condt, 
No.  8— the  Rue  des  Fosses- Saint-Vic- 
tor.  No.  35,  ^c.  ^c.  The  postage, 
per  letter,  is  three  sous  in  Paris,  and 
four  sous  in  the  environs ;  and  the 
letters  are  taken  out  of  the  bags,  and 
distributed  every  two  hours  f. 

BOUTE  FBOM  PARIS  TO  GENEVA 
THROUGH  rONTAINEBLE^U  AKD 
DIJON. 

1     Villejuif 
H  Fromenteau 
l|  Essonne 
li  Ponthiery 
1     ChaUly 
1|  Fontainebleau 
3    Fossard 

I  Villeneuve-la-Guyard 

14  Pont-sur-Yonne  . 

I I  Sens— A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  ^^ 

returning. 
1|  Villeneuve-sur^Yonne 
1     VUlevallier 

1  Joigng 

14  Bassou  , 

2  Aux^rre— A  third  horse,  for  ^ 

six  winter  months,  both  go'^ 
and  returning.    An  extra  q^ar- 

t  Laundresses  at  Paris  charge  "^^JL^! 
same  price  as  in  London ;  but  P«^  *riii»T 
side  in  the  provincial  Towns  of  FrsW*  W 
get  their  linen  washed  very  reasonably* 
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ter  o£  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Auxerre. 
St.  Bris — ^A  third  hone,  for  the 
six  \«rinter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
Vermanton 

£.ucy~leSaU — A  third  horse,  for 
the    six     -winter    months,  both 
goings  and  returning. 
Availon 
r  Rouvray — A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  from  Availon  to  Rouvray; 
and  vice  versd^  during  the  six 
winter  months. 
d^aisofi-neuve — A  third  horse  all 
the  year  from  Maison-neuve  to 
Rouvray ;  but  not  from  Rouvray 
to  Maison-neuve. 
Vitteauw 
J  La  Chaleur — A  third  horse  all 
the  year  from  Vitteaux  hither, 
but  not  returning. 
l^  PoHt'de- Party — A  third  horse  all 
the  year  from  this  place  to  La 
Chaleur,  but  not  returning. 
2\  Dijon — ^An   extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this  city. 
2     GerUis 

1 1  Auxtynne — A  third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
Dole 

Mont  -  sous  -  Vaudrey  —  A    third 
horse,  throughout  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 
21  Poligny 

\\  Montrond  —  A     third     horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going,  but 
not  returning. 
\\  Champagnole 

IJ  Maison-neuve  {Jura) — A  third 
horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning. 
\\  S.  Laurent  (Jura) — A  third  horse 
all  the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning: a  fourth  horse  going, 
but  not  returning. 
\\  Morez — A   third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
IJ  Les  Rousses — A  third  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not 
returning. 
1}  La  Vattay 

2     G«.r~This   is   the    last  Frencl\ 
Post.    A  third  and  fourth  horse 


2 

2i 


all  the  year  from  Oez  to  La 
Vattay ;  but  not  returning. 
2    Geneve — ^A  third  horse  through- 

out  the  year  from  Geneva  to 

64^     Gex,  but  not  returning. 

The  price  of  post-horsea  between- 
Geneva  and  Gex  is  the  same  air 
in  France  ♦.  "      ♦ 

The  road  through  Dijon  tSni  Vom 
ligny  to  Geneva  having  been  already  ' 
described,  it  is  needless  to  add  any 
thing  further  on  the  subject  except 
this,  that  Travellers  ought  not  to  at« 
tempt  passing  the  Jura  during  winter, 
nor  very  early  in  the  spring,  lest 
their  progress  should  be  impeded  by 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  FOKTAR* 
LIER  AND  JOU6N£  ;  02f  THE 
WAY,  THROUGH  YVERDON  AND 
BERNE,  TO  LAUSAKKE  AKD  GE- 
NEVA f, 

38|  Dijon,  through  Auxerre. 
2     Genlis 
1|  Auxonne 
2    Dole 

2^  Mont'SOuS'Vaudrey 
2     Mouchard 
1     Salins 
2\  Lemer 

2^  Pontarlier...  .Frontier  of  France. 
2^  Jougne. , . Frontier  of  Switzerland. 


*  See.  under  Appbndix,  Switzbrland,  the 
continuation  of  this  route*  from  Geneva,  by 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan, 
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ROUTE  FROM  LYONS  TO  GENEVA* 
BY  CERDON  AND  S.  GERMAIN-DE* 
JOUX. 

H  Mirabel 

li  Mont'Luel" 

\%  Mejnmietuf 

l|  S,  Denis 

1     S.  JeanJe-Vietup 

li  Cerdon 

ij  S.  Martin-dU'Fresne 

1     NarUua 

\\  S,  Germain-de'Jowff 

1     Chaiillon 

\i  Avanchy 

\\  Colhnge 

t  Pestalossl*8  celebrated  School  if  at  Yver» 
don;  and  four  miles  Arom  Berne,  at  Hoftryl,  is 
the  Fellenberg  School. 
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mo¥T«    raoM    VAmtt,   trbough 

LTOirft,  TO   CHAMBEBr. 

39]  Rcuvra^ — See  the  route  from 
Puis  to  Genera,  through  Dijon. 

1|  S&ulieu — ^A  third  hone  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
«nd  returning. 

1}  JPierre-Ecriie—A  third  horse  all 
the  vear,  both  going  and  re- 
turmng. 

H  ChitMey — A  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Chissey  to  Pierre- 
Ecrite ;  but  not  returning. 

2^  Autuu  —  This  Town  contains 
about  9,000  inhabitants;  and 
has  two  Triumphal  Gates,  The 
Porte  (TArroujc,  and  The  Porte 
S,  Andri^  both  of  which  merit 
notice.  Autun,  once  the  capital 
of  the  ^dui,  was  anciently  called 
Aufftutodunum.  Here  are  se- 
veral Inns,  but  V Hotel  de  la 
Paste  is  that  most  frequented. 

S  S.  Emilan — ^A  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Autun  to  S.  Emilan ; 
and  vice  versS.  for  the  six  winter 
months.  A  high  and  steep  Hill. 
Country  beautiful. 

)J  ^.  Leffer — A  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  S.  Leger  to  S.  Emi- 
lan ;  but  not  returning. 

1  Bourgnevf—A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  boUi  going  and  returning. 
li  Cbalons^ur-Saone  —  called,  by 
Cesar,  Cabillonum,  This  City, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Central  Canal,  which  unites  the 
Saone  and  the  Loire,  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  was  con- 
siderably embellished  by  Napo- 
leon :  its  Quay  is  handsome ;  and 
Les  trots  Faisans  is  a  very  good 
hotel.  Th€  Hotel  du  Parc^  and 
the  Hotel  d' Europe^  are  like- 
wise good  inns.  A  Cache  d'eau 
sets  out  daily  from  Chalons  for 
Lyons. 

2  Senecey 

IJ  Toumus — A  third  horse  both 
going  Mftd  relaming,  for  the  six 


winter  loiitba*     Ixiii,  JU  j| 
«a^,  and  good. 

S    S.Albm 

8  M&oon — This  City,  ancientfy  g 
ed  Matiseoj  oontadns  11,000 
habitants  ;  and  baa  a  j 
Bridge,  and  a  beaatiiuZ  Qsi 
from  which  the  Alps  are  <{ 
ooverable.  The  -wine  of  MM 
is  particularly  celebrated;  i 
VHotel  d* Europe  is  an  enj 
lent  inn. 

2    Maiscn-Blanche 

1^  S.  George  de  Rogti^ains 

\\  S,  GeorgeM-a-Anse 

l|  Limoiiest — A  third  and  foaii 
horse  all  the  year  g<Hiig,  but  a 
returning- 

1}  Lyon — A  third  and  fourth  Lo^ 
all  the  year  from  Lyons  to  Linij 
nest ;  but  not  froon  Limonesi  i 
Lyons.  This  City  is  situaaj 
near  the  site  of  the  ancieni  Ii^j 
duAum^  founded  by  Manutr^ 
Planciis,  forty-two  years  betiniii 
the  Christian  era,  on  a  Hill  lisj 
ing  above  the  modem  Tor^ 
which  contains  about  100,470  is* 
habitants,  and  is,  in  point  c| 
wealth,  the  second  Cityof  Frsod 
It  stands  on  a  narrow  piece  i 
ground,  between  the  rivers  Saooi 
and  Rhone,  anciently  the  Bk 
danus  and  ihe  Arar^  isencirdec 
by  a  rich  and  beautiful  oountn, 
and  owes  one  of  its  Bridgn, 
with  several  other  embeli^b-i 
ments,  to  Napoleon.  The  Qua^i 
of  the  Saone  and  BJione  are 
magnificent:  and  in  the  capa. 
clous  and  handsome  Place  de 
Bellecour  is  an  Equestrian  Sta- 
tue of  Louis  XIV,  In  bronxe, 
erected  to  supply  that,  by  I>es. 
jardins,  which  was  destrojed 
during  the  Revolution.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  Hotel  IHeu  one 
of  the  best  Hospitals  in  Europe; 
where  an  Order  of  Nuns,  ac 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
perform  the  duty  of  Nurses; 
watch  over  the  Sick,  administer 
the  medicines,  and  prepare  the 
diet*.  The  public  Library,  a 
splendid  Apartment,  contaim  I 
above  a&  hundred  tlMHuand  yc- 


**  ieb  iSKi.l.*8  Cbtervathnt  upon  Italp. 
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ttixnn,  eight  hundred  of  whidi 

aina  raluable  manusciipts :  and 

SLmong  the  objects  best   worth 

notice  in  the  public  Museum, 

at^e  the  following  :>^Celebrated 

l>rawing8,  by  Poussin ;  the  sub. 

Jeet  of  which  is  the  Seven  8a. 

csraments  —  several    Paintings  ; 

naaoiely^the  Last  Supper,  by 

Philippe   de    Champaigne  —  an 

Allegory,   by    Rubens — a    fine 

T*emers — a  Wild-boar  Hunt,  by 

Sneyders — and  the  Resurrection, 

by  lie  Brun.    Atnong  the  Anti. 

quities  are — a  taurobolic  trian- 

g^ular  Altar,  found  on  the  site  of 

tlie  ancient  City,  and  displaying 

on  one  side  a  BulPs  Head  deco> 

rated  with  fUlets^  en  another  the 

Head  of  a  Ram,  and  on  the 

third  the  Crooked  Sword  used  in 

sacrifices.     This  Altar  bears  an 

Inscription  signifying  that,  at 

XBidnight,  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides 

of  December,  a  Bull  was  offered, 

as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  by  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  for 

the  health  of  Antoninus  Pius— . 

a  bronze  Fragment  of  a  Horse^s 

Leg,  peculiarly  fine  wm*kman- 

ship,  and  found  in  the  bed  of  the 

Sadne,  where  the  rest  of  the 

statue  was  discovered,  but  could 

Bdt  be  raised — a  Mosaic  PaVe. 

ment,   representing  Gymnastic 

Exercises,  and  another    repi*e. 

senting  Chariot-races — ^the  Table 

OB  which  is  engraved  the  Speech 

made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 

in  favour  of  Lyons-'-Saa*ificial 

Vases,  S[e.  which  appear  to  have 

belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Isis — 

ancient  Lamps — Lares — and  an- 

cient  Armour — all  found  on  the 

site  of  Lupehtnum.     There  are 

This  a  a  cheap  place  for  permanent  resi- 
dence :  but  persons  who  wish  to  live  c&cobo- 
mlcally,  either  here,  or  in  any  other  provincial 
town  of  France^  should  lodge  and  board  in  a 
private  house  with  a  respectable  French  Family. 
Board  and  lodging  for  one  person  seldom  costs 
more  than  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
.Hottse-rent  in  these  towns  is  cheap;  as  a  com- 
fortable family-residence  may  sometimes   be 
procured  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per 
annum.    Mutton  and  beef  are  dieap;  the 
former  being,  on  an  average,  firom  three  to  five 
pence  English  the  pound ;  the  latter  somewhat 
less.   Bread  is  cheap.    Fowls  and  ducks  are 
about  two  shiUings,  English,  the  couple ;  and 
tttrlda  firom  two  to  three  shfllings  each :  gam* 
also  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 


t9»r  Theatres  at  LyMft,  and 
several  Inns ;  £'  H6i0l  de*  Am" 
btutadeurs^L*  Hotei  de  Pro- 
venee  .—  L*  Hotel  d*  Europe  ^^ 
V  Hotel  de  Nord^-snd  V  Hotel 
du  Pare*.  The  last  is  the  most 
odmfortable ;  but  none  of  them 
are  good.  A  Diligence  goes 
daily  in  four  days  and  a  half 
during  summer,  and  in  four  days 
during  winter,  from  this  City  to 
Turin.  A  Diligence  goes  daily 
to  Marseilles ;  and  a  Coo^  eiVau 
three  times  a  week  to  Avignon. 
The  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyons 
is,  generally  speaking,  tolerable. 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
entering,  and  a  post  on  quit- 
ting Lyons. 
1}  Bren — a  third  horse  all  thlb  year 
going,  but  not  returning. 

1  S.  Laurent  dee  M'ures. 

\\  Ira  Ferpt//iere>-ThiB  Village  con- 

tains  a  tolerable  Inn. 
1}  J7o«r^oin.^A  fine  road  firomBtfttfl 

hither. 

2  La  Tour-du-Pin — This  Town  is 

seated  on  the  Bourfore. 

1  6az — Immediately  beyond    La 

Tour-du-Pin,  on  the  right,  lies 
the  route  to  Grenoble. 
IJ  Pant^'Beauwitin — Frontier  of 
Francef.  At  GKiingette,  between 
Gas  and  Pont-de-Beauvoisin, 
the  Rhone,  the  mountains  of 
Bugey,  La  Chartreuse,  and  Sa- 
voy, are  all  discoverablie.  Pont- 
de-fieauvoisin  is  situated  on  the 
€Kiieres. 

2  Echelles — A   third  horse  aH  tb^ 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
The  Guieres,  a  torrent  or^ 
whidi  a  fine  Bridge  has  beea 
thrown,  forms  the  Boundary 
between  Fra&ce  and  Savoy  $  ani 

t  Here,  Travellers  have  to  eacovakt^e  « 
French  Frontier  Custom-house  on  one  side  of 
the  Bridge,  and  a  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom* 
house  on  the  other ;  at  the  tatter,  however,  » 
small  fee  secures  baggage  from  examination^ 
and  at  the  former,  persons  who  travel  in  theft 
own  carrli^e  are  treated  with  great  clvfflly, 
and  have  very  little  trouble.  The  Inn  undw 
the  same  root  with  the  French  Custom-house 
is  a  dangerous  sleeping  place,  several  of  the 
bed-rooms  being  so  situated  that  the  beds  th^ 
contain  are  damp.  There  are  two  smaller  Inns, 
The  H6tel  deSavoie,  and  The  Hdielcritalie:  kti& 
at  EcheJles,  (two  posts  from  Pont-de-Beauvoi- 
ain  on  the  Chambery  side,}  the  Post-boiue 
aflbMs  gbod  sccoioamodatidttk 
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about  six  miles  from  this  Bridge 
is  the  once  terrific  Passage  of 
La  Ghaille :  but  the  present 
road  being  bordered  with  a  strong 
dwarf  widl,  every  appearance  ^ 
danger  has  vanished. 
Echelles  is  seated  on  the  Ouieres, 
whose  waters  are  here  seen  issu- 
ing impetuoasly  from  the  moun- 
tains of  La  Chartreuse  :  and 
about  five  hundred  paces  beyond 
Echelles  commences  the  cele- 
brated Chemin  de  la  Grotie, 
made  by  Charles  Emmanuel, 
second  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  so 
wonderfully  improved  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  to  be  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  magnific«it  roads  in 
Europe.  The  Grotto  from  which 
this  road  derives  its  name  is  of  a 
considerable  length,  lofty,  wide, 
and  lighted  by  &Tee  lamps  dur- 
ing night. 
li  S.  Thibatdt-de^Caux^A.  third 
and  fourth  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 
Between  the  Chemin  de  la  Orotte 
and  S.  Thibault-de-Cottx  the 
road  traverses  a  lofty  mountain ; 
and  near  S.  Thibault-de-Coux, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
is  a  fine  Cascade,  formed  by  a 
stream  of  limpid  water,  which 
falls  perpendicularly  from  the 
height  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 
1^  Chambery — ^A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning*. 

74|  posts. 

Chambery,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  rivulets  Albano  and 
Leisse ;  and  contains  about  15,000  in- 
habitants.  The  Royal  Palace  is  an 
old  Castle,  not  worth  notice  ;  but  the 
Church  opposite  to  it  contains  good 
painted  glass.  The  Promenade  is 
pretty ;  and  the  new  Theatre  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  heights  which 
surround  this  little  Metropolis  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  pasturages,  and 
woods.  The  best  Hotel,  Le  petit 
Parity  is  very  comfortable;  and  La 
Potte  is  a  good  Inn. 


KOUTE     FHOM     PASIS    TO    LYOI^V 
TBKOUGH  KE  V2RS  ANB  HOULISS. 

7  J  Fcniainebleau — See  the  route 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  through 
Dijon. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting'  Fontainebleau  every 
way,  the  Moret-road  eiceptei 

2  Nemours — ^This  little  Town  ii 
well-placed,  well-baUt,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Loing,  and 
the  Canal  of  Briare.  The  new 
Bridge  is  haudsome,  andthelmu 
are  tolerably  good. 

l\  La  Croisiere 

1     Fontenatf 
*  2     Montarffis 

H  La  Commodiie 

1  Nogent'Sur^  Vernissoa 
1^  Bussiere 

l|  -Briar^r  — This  Town  has  pm 
its  name  to  the  CanaJ  vrbict 
forms  a  communication  between 
the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire;  the 
latter  of  which  is  seen,  covered 
with  vessels,  from  the  hill  above 
Briare 

2  Neuvy^sur^Loire 
Ij  Cosne 

\\  Pouilly  .  I 

li  La  CAori/^— pleasantly  sitait^ 
on  the  Loire.  , 

14  Pougues  — Here  are  Mineral 
\^ater8 

H  Nevers— This  City  (anciently^- 
vemum)  is  seated  at  the  conflu- 
ence  of  the  Nievre  and  the  Ix»'*> 
over  the  latter  of  which  ri«n 
there  is  a  fine  Bridge.  ^''* 
Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Ner^^! 
is  considered  as  a  good  spjo- 
men  of  Gothic  architecture.  ^™ 
Chmr  of  the  Cathedral  roeri^ 
notice.  Principal  Inns,  X  n»* 
tel  de  France,  V  Hotel  du  L^ 
d*or;  4-c. 

14  Magny 

14  jS.  Pierre^le-Moutier 

li  S.Imbert 

14   Villeneuve 

ll  Moulins— This  Town,  situated  oa 

the  Allier,  is  embellished  b/* 
magnificent  Bridge;  ^^^J?^' 
tains  the  Mausoleum  of  Mofu- 


•  See.  under  Appsnducj  Italy,  the  continuaUon  of  this  Route,  from  Chambery,  by  *• 
Mont-Cenis,  to  Turin. 
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morenep;who  was  beheaded  under 
liouis  XIII.  It  stands  in  the 
College  Royal.  Best  Inns,  L^Al- 
Her  ;  L'Ecu;  and  Le  Lion  d^or. 
In  the  environs  of  Bressol,  a 
village  near  Moulins,  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  petrified 
wood. 

2    Bessay 

2  Varennes — About  noon  the  fa- 
mous mountains,  called  Puis  de 
Dome  and  Mont  d^or^  ai*e  disco- 
verable from  this  Town. 

1^  .S^.  Girandr—The  Inn  here  is  a 
good  one. 

\l  La  Palisse 

\\  Droiturier 

1  S,  Martin — A  very  high  situa- 
tion. The  road  near  this  Town 
exhibits  fine  landscapes. 

1     La  Pacaudiere 

1  i  *V.  Germain  VEpinaase 

\\  Roanne  —  Hence  to  Lyons  the 
road  is  very  hilly.  At  Roanne 
the  Lfoire  becomes  navigable. 
Best  Inns,  L' Hotel  de  Flandres^ 
and  L^ Hotel  du  Renard, 

2  S.  Symphorien 
\\  Pain-Bouchain 

\\  Tar  are — Peasants  usually  keep 
oxen  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  Tarare,  to  aid  carriages  in 
ascending.  Fine  views  of  the 
Alps  between  Tarare  and  Lyons. 

\\  Amas 

2    Salvigny 

U  Lyon* 

60^  posts. 

IIOUTE     FROM    LYONS,     THROUGH 
AVIGNON    AND    AIX,    TO    NICE. 

J     S,.Fon8 

1  S.  Symphorien  d'Ozon — A  third 
juid  fourth  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

U  Vienne— A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year  both  going  and  re- 
turning. An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  entering,  and  on 

*  From  La  Paliase  to  S.  G^and  a  third  hone 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning.— From 
La  Palisse  to  Droiturier  a  third  liorse  all  the 
year  going,  but  not  returning.— From  Droitu- 
rier to  S.  Martin  a  third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning.  From  Pacaudi6re 
to  S.  Martin  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  going, 
out  not  retumii^.— From  Pacaudifere  to  S. 
Gomaln  a  third  horse  aU  the  year,  both  gohig 
WW  returning.— From  Roanne  to  S.  Sympho- 
Y^  a  third  liorw  all  the  year,  both  going  and 


quitting  Vienne*  This  City, 
once  the  Capital  of  the  Alio- 
broges,  and  made  a  Roman  Co- 
lony by  Tiberius,  contains  several 
Antiquities ;  among  which  are 
a  square  Building  surroimded  , 
with  fluted  Columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  capitals  and  bases  inoiusive, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Augustus^- 
a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised  in 
honour  of  that  Emperor — consi- 
derable remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre—  and  a  quadrangular 
Pyramid,  reputed  to  have  been 
a  Cenotaph  erected  by  the  Ro- 
mans-f-. 
The  wine  called  Co/^-ro^i^,  is  made 
near  Vienne. 
2  Auberive—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  Peage  de  Roussillon  —  A   third 

horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning. 

1^  S.  Rambert 

l\  S,  Vallier— This  Town,  seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Galaure 
and  the  Rhone,  contains  a  good 
Inn. 

1 1  roin— celebrated  for  red  and  white 
wine,  called  Hermitage, 

2i  Valence— A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
Vale,nce,  called  Valentia  by  the 
Romans,  contains  a  University, 
and  an  Edifice,  now  made  into 
a  Church,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  built  by  the 
Romans.  Pius  VI,  died  here. 
Best  Inns,  La  Poste,  and  L*Ho^ 
tel  Martin, 

\^  La  Paillasse 

1^  Loriol 

1^  Derbilres 

li  Montelimart  —  The  Posfi^house 
here  is  one  of  the  best  provincial 
inns  on  the  Continent. 

2  Donzere — A  third  horse  all  the 

returning.— From  S.  Symphorien  to  Pain-Boa- 
chain  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not 

returning From  Tarare  to  Pain-Bouchain  a 

third  horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not  return- 
ing.—From  Amas  to  Salvigny  a  ihird  horse  au 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

t  Pontius  Pilate,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  the  Office  of  Procurator  of  Judea,  on  ac- 
count of  his  malpractices,  and  banished  to 
Vienne,  or  its  vicinity,  died  there,  by  his  own 
hands. 
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ycir,  both  giAng  and  rttorning. 
This  Town  oontaini  a  good  Inn ; 
•nd  the  winet  of  the  neighbour, 
hood  are  excellent. 
8    jLaPmlud—A  third  hone  through- 
out the  year  from  La  Palud  to 
Donasere. 
1|  Momat — ^A  third  hone  through, 
out  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 
1|  Orof^— remarkable  for  a  Tri' 
umphal  Arehj  ancient,  and  al- 
most  entire. 
8    Swrguet-^A  third  hone  through- 
out the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 
U  Avignon— Thii  City,  seated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ahone,  and 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  was 
anciently  called  Aven%9  :  it  con- 
tains 33,000  inhabitanta,  and  a 
0(«siderable    number  of  hand, 
some  edifices ;  the  most  striking 
of  which  is  th0  Cathedral.     In 
the  Church  of  the  Gordelien, 
now  destroyed,  were  the  Mau- 
90leum  of  the  gallant  Crill<m, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Laura.    The 
ipot  which  the  latter  occupied  is 
distinguished  by  a  cypress,  sur- 
roiin£d  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Church,  and  enclosed  in  grounds 
belonging  to  agardener.  Francis 
I,  ordered  the  tomb  of  Laura  to 
be  opened,  and  found  there  a  few 
•mail  bones,  and  a  leaden  box 
containing    ill-written    Italian 
poetry.     The   H6tel  d*  Europe^ 
at  Avignon,  is  an  excellent  Inn ; 
and  The  Hotel  de  Pitrarque  et 
Itaure^  between  Avignon  and 
Vaucluse,  is  celebrated  by  Tra- 
veUers  for  its  dinnero,  consist, 
ing  of  excellent  trout  and  other 
fish. 
The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  Avignon. 
8}  S<   Andiol — Between  this  place 
and    Avignon    a    line    wooden 
Bridge  has  been  lately  thrown 
over    the    Durance,    anciently 
Dtuentia  ;  a  rapid  river,  which 
Travellen  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  cross  in  a  ferry,  some- 
times at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
\\  Organ — The  Inn  here  is  good, 
fi     PofU.iZoya/-~The  country,  from 
S.  Andiol  hither,  is,  generally 
speaking,  flat  and  uninterestutg* 


8    SrCamai 

8  Aix-rA  third  hona,  thconghout 
the  year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. The  two  last  stages  are 
hiUy. 
AiX)  anciently  called  Aqtue  Sexlia^ 
and  the  Capital  of  Provence, 
stands  in  a  spacioua  plain,  wa. 
tered  by  the  Arc,  is  l^andaomely 
built  in  the  Italian  atyle,  and 
contains  83,700  inhabitants. 
The  Mineral  Waters,  and  Hot 
Baths  here,  have  lon§^  been  cele- 
brated. The  Catkedrai  meriu 
notice;  as  that  part  called  La 
Rotondey  is  adorned  with  Co- 
lumns which  once  beleaged  to  a 
Temple  of  Vesta  t  the  Doors  of 
this  Churdi  are  finely  carved ; 
and  the  CoUege^Chapel  is  embel- 
lished with  an  Annuneiatioa, 
and  a  Visitation,  by  Puget. 
Aix  is  a  cheap  Town  fov  perma- 
nent residence :  ita  beat  Inns  are, 
V  Hotel  du  Courts  L'H6ieldes 
Prince*^  and  La  Mule  Blanche. 
An  extsa  half-post  is  paid  oa  qui^ 
ting  Aix. 

1|  Baneties 

li  La  Grande  Pughre 

8^  Tourve* — A  third,  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  retiiming. 
Between  La  Oraade-Pugere  and 
Tourves  there  is  a  steep  Hill; 
and  the  whole  road  from  Aix  to 
the  last-named  Poet  is  at  times 
rough  and  rotten. 

\\  Brignolles — This  Town  is  plea- 
santly situated  between  the  rivers 
Carancin  and  Issole.  A  third 
horse,  during  the  six  winter 
months,  both  to  go  and  return. 

1}  FlasaaiM — A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  Luo — A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning.  The 
road  from  Brignolles  lather  is 
good.  The  country  abounds  with 
olives,  vineyards,  and  com. 

1}  Vidauban 

\\  Muy — A  third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

2  Frejtie — A   third    horse    all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Frejus,  called  by  the  Romans  Fe- 
rum  Julii^  still  exhibits  vestiges 
of  its  ancient  splendour;  namely, 
one  Arch  qf  the  Port  made  by 
CsesaTy  and  tlw  xoiof  eiemAim^ 
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:^«eo-#,  Slc  :  Imt  wW  mtitt  always 
r^rm^er  this  town  memorable  is, 
tbcL^  Napoleon  landed  hereon  his 
re'fc'um  from  Egypt;  embarked 
]tLexr«,   when  banished  to  Elba; 
SLT^A  landed  again,  not  far  hence, 
a,ft.er  quitting  that  Island. 
fc&e  country  round  Frejus  is  mag- 
Tiificently  wooded. 
L,^stT€lle» — A  third  horse  all  the 
•yecur,  both  going  and  returning. 
^7  be  Mountains  from  which  the 
Icist^-mentioned  Post  derives  its 
xi-axne  may  almost  vie  in  height 
Tv^th  the  Alps;   and  are  richly 
clothed  with  myrtles,  arbuti,  ana 
a  gpneat  variety  of  other  flowering 
sbrubs.     These  mountains  dis- 
play beautiful  scenery. 
Cannes — A  third  horse  all   the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
^his  is  the  precise  spot  where 
I^apoleon  landed  in  1815. 
^nHbe* — A   third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
A.ntib^,  anciently  called  AnHpolis, 
and  celebrated  for  the  elegance 
of  its   Port,  which  is  adorned 
-with  circular  Arcades,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Port 
of  Ostia,  likewise  contains  Ruins 
of  an  Amphitheaire. 
*   Niee— A  third  horse  all  the  yeai*. 

^  posts. 
The  country  between  Antibes  and 
Nice  is  an  extensive  plain  near 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  embel- 
lished with  hedges  of  pomegra- 
nates, myrtles  and  aloes;  and 
watered  by  the  Var,  which  di- 
vides France  from  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Tra- 
vellers going  to  Nice  were  for- 
merly obliged  to  ford  the  Var, 
an  operation  which  was  always 
unpleasant,  and  often  dangerous ; 
but  a  long  wooden  bridge  is  now 
thrown  over  that  torrent. 

aOTTTE  FROM   LYONS  TO  AVIGNON, 
BY   WATEEt. 

Families  who  wish  to  descend  the 
Rhone  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  may 

•  The  distance,  according  to  the  French  Post- 
book,  is  four  posta  firom  Antibes  to  Nice;  but 
the  Italian  Poet-books  call  it  only  2^  posts.— 
See*  under  Appbittcx,  Italy,  the  oontinu- 
atiouof  this  Route  from  Nice  to  Genoa. 


eiiher  take  the  CoehiB  d*€€m  to  ihem^ 
selves  for  ten  Louis-d'ors,  or  perhapa 
less,  the  expense  of  putting  a  earriagtt 
on  board,  and  diseml^rking  it  at  Avi- 
gnon inclusive;  or  they  may,  for  th« 
same  price,  hire  a  private  boat.  Fami- 
lies who  quit  Lyons  about  noon,  arrive 
before  six  in  the  evening  at  Cordreuil; 
where  it  is  usual  to  sleep.  The  views 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  between 
Lvons  and  Cordreuil,  are  beautiful. 
The  next  day's  voyage  is  to  Valence^ 
between  which  Town  and  Cordreuil 
the  views  are  enchanting.  A  magni- 
ficent  chain  of  lofty  rocks  clothed  with 
vineyards,  and  crowned  with  ruins  of 
ancient  castles,  form  the  great  feature 
of  every  landscape ;  whUe,  here  and 
there,  a  small  village,  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  sometimes  a  large  town  in 
a  valley  between  the  hills,  adds  to  the 
richness  of  the  scenery.  Deserted 
Chateaux,  and  Convents,  placed  on 
the  pinnacles  of  cragg^y  rocks,  present 
themselves  at  every  turn  of  the  river  ; 
and  these  rocks  frequently  appear  in 
sueh  wild  and  extraordinary  shapes, 
that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
castles  with  giants  striding  on  their 
battlements.  This  scenery  is  render- 
ed doubly  beautiful  by  the  immense 
breadth,  peculiar  clearness,  and  great 
rapidity  of  the  Rhone.  Vai€nee{y/\iere ' 
the  Post-house,  a  tolerably  good  Inn,  is 
the  usual  sleeping-place  on  the  second 
night),  commands  a  distant  view  of 
the  Alps,  and  stands  directly  opposite 
to  a  picturesque  rock,  crowned  by  the 
remains  of  a  castle.  The  third  day's 
voyage  displays  sublime  views  of  the 
Alps ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Tra- 
vellers  reach  the  Pont  S.  Esprit; 
passing  under  the  middle  arch,  with- 
out experiencing,  in  consequence,  any 
disagreeable  sensation.  This  cele- 
brated Bridge,  three  thousand  feet  in 
length,  is  built  with  consummate  skill 
and  beautiful  simplicity. 

The  Inn  at  S.  Esprit  (the  usual 
sleeping-place  on  the  third  night),  is 
good ;  and  the  voyage  hence  to  Avi" 
gnon^  is  accomplished  in  four  hours  the 
next  morning.  There  are  two  Castles, 
opposite  to  each  other,  not  far  from  the 
Pont  S.  Esprit,  which  form  a  pictu- 

t  The  road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  and 
Marseilles  being  frequently  in  bad  condition,  it 
Is  advisable  for  Traveilers  to  co  down  the 
BJwne^ifpoBtlhk. 
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reupM  view:  Imt  near  Avignon,  the 
oountry  is  flat,  and  the  prospecU  are 
uninteresting. 

BOUTE   FROM  AVIGNON  TO  NI8ME8 
AND'  MONTPELLIER. 

2|  La  Bigude  de  Saze^A    third 

horse  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning. 
2§  La  Foux^A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
US.  Gervasy — ^A  third    horse   all 

the  year,  both  going  and  return-^ 

IJ  JSTMTOif*  — This  City,  anciently 
called  Nemausus^  and  said  to 
contain  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
is  ornamented  with  handsome 
modem  buildings;  but  more  par- 
ticularly worth  seeing  on  account 
of  its  Antiquities,  one  of  which, 
called  La  Maison  Qiiarree^  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Corin- 
thian Temple,  built  by  Grecian 
artists,  and  dedicated,  by  the 
people  of  Nismes,  about  the  year 
of  Rome,  754,  to  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius, Sons  of  Agrippa.  This 
splendid  specimen  of  ancient 
architecture  is  in  high  preser- 
vation.  It  has  a  spacious  Por- 
tico, supported  in  front  by  six 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns,  and 
three  on  each  side,  reckoning 
those  in  the  angles  twice.  Seve- 
ral Steps  lead  to  this  Portico, 
which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the 
interior  building,  and  the  only 
opening  for  light.  The  Temple 
has  thirty  columns;  ten  being 
detached  from  the  walls,  and 
twenty  joined  to  them.  The 
Columns  are  twenty-seven  feet 
three  inches  high ;  and  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  The 
total  length  of  the  Edifice  is 
seventy-seven  feet;  its  breadth 
thirty-eight  feet  six  inches ;  and 
its  elevation  sixty-four  feet.  The 
Cornices  and  Friezes,  which  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  are  finely  executed ;  as 
likewise  are  the  Capitals ;  par- 
ticularly those  parts  representing 
olive-leaves.  Another  ancient 
Fabric  peculiarly  well  preserved 
is  the  Amphitheatre;  the  exte- 
rior Walls  of  which,  the  Por* 


ttcoes,  Columns,  Pilasten,  and 
Architectural  Ornaments  are 
nearly  perfect.  The  form  of  this 
building  is  oval ;  its  greatest  dia- 
meter four  hundred  and  forty 
French  feet;  its  smallest  three 
hundred  and  twenty ;  its  cir- 
cumference eleven  hundred ;  and 
its  height  seventy.  Two  rows 
of  Porticoes  form  two  circular 
Galleries,  one  above  the  other ; 
each  being  composed  of  sixty 
Arcades,  separated  by  the  same 
number  of  Tuscan  Pilasters  in 
the  first  range,  and  of  Doric 
Columns  in  the  second.  The 
principal  entrances  are  four  in 
number ;  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  Portico, 
crowned  with  Bulls*  Heads. 
The  circular  benches  for  Spec- 
tators, said  to  have  been  thirty- 
twoin  number,  are  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  broad.  The 
whole  Edifice  is  constructed  with 
immense  blocks  of  stone ;  and 
those  seen  to  project  from  the 
top  of  the  outer  wall  are  pierced 
through  in  the  centre,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  masts 
which  supported  the  awning.  A 
Fountain^  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  merits  ob- 
servation. This  Spring  rises  in 
a  Basin,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  seventy  feet,  the  depth 
twenty-four  ;  and  sometimes, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  the 
water  suddenly  encreases,  till  it 
becomes  a  considerable  river.  A 
road  behind  the  Fountain  leads 
to  the  Turris  Magna,  s^  called 
because  it  was  the  large&t  of  the 
ninety  T«»wers  belonging  to  the 
Walls  of  the  ancient  Town.  Its 
form  is  pyramidical ;  and  (being 
several  stories  high)  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  a  Pharos. 
Not  far  distant  from  this  Tower 
is  an  ancient  Gate,  discovered  in 
1791,  and  denominated  La  Porte 
de  Cesar,  It  is  built  with  large 
blocks  of  stone,  consists  of  four 
Arches,  and  bears  an  Inscrip- 
tion signifying,  that  Nemausus 
owed  its  Walls  and  Gates  to 
Augustus.  Another  andent 
Gate,  called  La  Forte  du  JVord, 
may  be  seen  at  Nismes.     Thi 
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Palais  de  la  Justice  is  a  hand- 
some modern  structure,  re- 
markable for  the  Columns  which 
support  its  Pediment,  the  superb 
Hall  which  separates  the  several 
Courts,  and  the  elegant  manner 
in  which  each  Court  is  decorated. 
Hotels,  Le  Louvre,  and  Le  Lux^ 

emhourg, 
^Between  three  and  four  leagues 
from  Nismes  is  thePont-de'Gard, 
an  ancient  Aqueduct,  which 
crosses  the  river  Gard,  or  Oar- 
don,  and  extends  twenty-five 
English  miles,  uniting  two  moun- 
tains. The  superstructure  con- 
lists  of  three  ranges  of  Arches 
resting  on  each  other.  The 
channel  through  which  the 
water  passes  is  four  feet  three 
inches  in  breadth ;  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height ;  and  lined  with 
the  Opus  Siffninum,  The  ranges 
of  Arches  are  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  in  length  at 
the  upper  part;  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  feet,  in  elevation 
from  the  level  of  the  water  of 
the  Gard ;  and  twenty-two  feet 
seven  inches  in  breadth.  The 
blocks  of  stone  which  compose 
this  stupendous  Fabric  are  im- 
mense ;  and  the  whole  work  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing^  pro- 
ductions  of  antiquity.  History 
does  not  say  by  whom  it  was 
erected ;  but  the  initials  ^^  A. 
M.  A.'*  still  distinguishable  on 
it,  are  supposed  to  mean  Aque^ 
ductus  ^lii  Adriani, 

1|    Uchau — An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  from  Nismes  hither. 

1  \  Lnnel — celebrated  for  its  wines. 

1^   Colombi^res 

1^  Montpellier — This  Town,  anci- 
ently called  AgatJtopolis,  and 
"supposed  to  contain  33,000  in- 
habitants, has  long  been  famed 
for  its  climate;  which,  though 
unfavourable  to  weak  lungs,  is 
in  other  respects  salubrious. 
Rain  seldon^  falls  here:  snow 
and  fogs  are  equally  uncommon ; 
but  the  marin^  or  sea-wind,  pro- 
duces damp:  and  the  vent  de 

•  The  oenf  de  (Meprevafls  so  much,  in  all  the 
•outhem  part  of  France,  as  to  render  the 
climate  pndudidal  to  consumptive  persons: 
and  besides  this  otjiection  to  the  above-men- 


hise,  which  continually  visits 
Montpellier,  is  of  all  winds  the 
most  piercing*.  The  principal 
Hotels  are  Le  Cheval  blanc^ 
V Hotel  du  Midi,  Le  petit  Paris, 
and  Le  Palais  Royal:  but  persons  . 
who  purpose  to  reside  any  length 
of  time  at  Montpellier  should 
hire  a  ready-furnished  apart- 
ment, and  have  their  dinner 
from  a  Traiteur,  Here  are  a 
Theatre,  an  Aqueduct,  and  seve- 
ral pleasant  Promenades.  Mont- 
pellier and  Grasse  are  famous  for 
the  best  perfumes  in  France. 
The  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraor- 
dinary insect,  which  Naturalists 
report  to   be    found  only  near 

— .»-  Montpellier. 

14|  posts. 

AOITTE   F&OM  AIX  TO  MARSEILLES 
AND    TOULON. 

2  Le  Grand-Pin — An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Aiz. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

2  MarseiUe — Between  Le  Grand- 
Pin  and  Marseilles,  and  about 
half  a  league  from  the  latter,  is 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  France. 
Marseilles,  anciently  called  Mas^ 
silia,  was  founded  B.  C.  639,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  PhocaBa,  in 
Asia  Minor;  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  to  avoid  the  yoke 
of  Cyrus.  The  wisdom  ik  its 
laws,  its  commercial  pursuits, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
rendered  Massilia  in  early  ages 
a  place  of  great  consequence : 
but  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
Pompey  against  C»sar,  it  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  lat- 
ter; and  was  punished  with  loss 
of  independence,  wealth,  and 
power.  It  has  a  capacious  and  safe 
Harbour  for  merchant  vessels^ 
though  not  for  ships  of  war ;  as 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
only  four  fathoms.  The  entrance 
to  the  Town,  by  a  magnificent 
Promenade,  called  Le  Cours,  is 
very  striking.      The  HStel  de 

tioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  almost 

equal  magnitude,   namely,    the  natives  still 

retain  the  character  given  them  by  Horace  :— 

< '  Nwiaqris  rcbui  ir^UMi*  Altobro**** 

2  H 
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r«lb, «  i|il8ndld  Struotave,  was 
biMit  by  Pug«ti  and  in  iba  Great 
Conndl'Cbaaiber  are  two  paint- 
ingt  by  fierre,  of  the  Plague  at 
JIf  araeiJIes,  La  Cvnngne  oon- 
taint  A  JEtei99-rili««a,  by  Puget, 
repraaentingtbe  Plagueat  Milan; 
an4  acelebrated  picture  by  David, 
called  the  Plague  of  &  Roch. 
Th$  JAnmrnMitto  is  considered  as 
the  best  in  JBnrope  <  mm  qf  the 
TheaiTM  deserves  notice;  and 
Ihe  Intti  are  good  *•  llf  arseilles 
is  supposed  to  have  upward  of 
1U,000  inhabitants.  Its  Quay 
and  Environs  are  beaotiful ;  but 
this  TowD,  during  sununer,  is 
infested  by  swarms  o£  musqui. 
toes;  and  In  autmnn  scorpions 
are  sometimes  found  in.  th4 
houses,  and  even  in  the  beds. 
An  extra  half  .post  is  paid  on  quitting 

Marseilles* 
2    Aubaghe 

9    Bwimei^^-A  third  hfsrw  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 

2     Toulon-— A  third  horse,  during 

the  six    winter   months,  from 

Toulon  to  Beansset,  but  mot  re- 

-Kf^  turning. 

Ill  PO*^ 

Toulon  b  supposed  to  contain  211,000 
inhabitants ;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of 
the  best  in  Euiope,  is  appropriated  to 
die  reception  of  line  of  battle  ships. 
The  Na$>al  Arsenai;  the  Docks  ;  (par- 
ticulariy  that  constructed  by  Grog- 
nard;)  the  Forget;  SaU^  Rope^  and 
Mast'houmei  the  MUUarff  Store-house; 
Fmi  Jmtbert;  M#  HStel  de  TOfe,  with 
two  colossal  Perses,  in  stone,  by  Puget ; 
and  A«  H6pUmt  de  la  Marine^  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
wlio,  like  the  same  description  of  Nuns 
at  livon,  peiform  the  duty  of  nurses, 
are  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice 
in  tins  City.  Here  are  several  good 
Hotels. 

Near  Toukm  is  the  small  Town  of 
JTydrat,  opposite  to  some  Iriands  of 
the  same  name  (andendy  called  the 
S§m9hadet)y  and  about  one  leagae  dis- 
tant from  the  Sea.  This  Town  is 
ae  mndi  odebrated  for  the  exoellenoe 
of  its  climate  during  winter,  that 
Valetudinarians  are  sent  hither  firom 

*  vmtti em  -fniiin ,  and  L'BMtt  dm 


all  parti  of  France;  but  4iniBg  the 
summer  months  it  is  partiGalarly  un. 
wholesome.  Oranges,  leiniia,  and 
pomagnnates^  gnm  mast  luKwriantly 
at  Hyires  in  the  natural  greoiid  ;  and 
sugar>«anes  are  said  to  do  ao  likewise, 
w£im  properly  oultivailed. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  SOft1>EAUX 
AND  BATOirXB. 

H  CroiMdeBemie 

1     Lenjumeau 

H  Arpajon 

li  Estrechg 

I     Btampes 

1     M<mtdesir 

1|  Angefville 

\\  ThoHry 

l|  Artenap 

1     Chemllg 

H  Orleans  — This  City  (andently 
Aureliani)  contains  aboitt  40,000 
inhabitants  f.  The  Cathedral 
merits  observation,  and  the  en- 
virons  are  delightful.  The 
Faubouig  d^Olivet  communi- 
cates with  the  City  bp  a  cele- 
brated Bridge.  Orieans  is  em- 
bellished with  a  University,  an 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a 
public  Library.  The  H6tel  de 
ViUe  contains  a  portrait  of  the 
.  Maid  of  Orieans.  An  extra  half 
post  is  }ndd  on  quitting  Orleans, 
and  on  entering,  by  the  way  of 
IPetxk  S.  Aubin.  Inns,  L*H6tei 
de  Franee^  ^c, 

2i  Fert€  S.  Aubin 

2}  Motte-Beuvron 

1  iVbtfon 
It  Salbris 
1}  La  Loge 

2  Vierzon — A  small,   hot  ancie&t 

Town. — Inns,  Le  Crwf  ftlancAv, 

1}  Massag 

8     Vatan 

\\  Epine-Fautfeau  ■ 

8  Ch&teauroux — This  Town  b  situ- 
ated in  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
plain.    Best  Inn,  S*  Catherine. 

2    Lottier 

H  Argenton 

2     Fag 

2^   ViUe^U'Brun 

t\  Morterol 

t  Oiksni  h  a  masrUliiy  4iMS^  towa  ftr 
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.  _  yfaison^rouge 

,.  ^imo^res  —  This  City  (aodently 
called  Z^emovices)  contains  22,000 
.  inhabitants.  The  ei-dewint  Abbey 
_^.  of  S.  Martial  is  interattiag  ©n 
.  account  of  iu  mtiqoity.    Best 
Inn,   L' Hoiel  du  Perigerd.    An 
extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  ©n 
quitting  Limoges. 
4ijee 
Chalus 
'L,a  Coquille, 

•  Thiviers. 

'  I*alUsons 

»  Perigueuz — This  Cily,  (anciently 

•  called  Pretrocorii)  is  famed  fior 
^     delicious   meat-pies.     Here  are 

some     Roman  Antiquities^  and 

near   the  town  is  a  Fituntainy 

renuu-kable  for  the  daily  flux  and 
reflux  of  its  waters.  Best  Inn, 
L.' Hotel  de  Fr4mee. 

JMassoulie 
'    JUticiilan 

Mont-pont 

S.  Medard 
J  Li  bourne 
l  iS^.  Pardoux 

Carbon-blano 

Bordeaux — An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  from  Carbon -blanc  hither. 
Bordeaux  (anciently  called  JBurm 
gala)^  one  of  the  largest,  richest, 
id  handsomest  cities  in  France,  ia 
ated  on  the  Garonne,  and  supposed 

•  contain  99,000  inhabitants.  The 
>jects  best  worth  notice  are — t?ie 
athedral^  ornamented  with  two  lofty 
'Othic  Spires— /A«  Exchange — the 
''heatre — the  Quags — ^and  the  re- 
lains  of  Roman  Antiquities.  The 
?ines  of  Bordeaux  are  excellent ;  al- 
hough  the  climate,  during  winter, 
las  the  reputation  of  being  foggy, 
lamp  and  cold.  Best  Inn,  Le  Mare~ 
■hal  de  Richelieu, 

1  ^  Bous4x$ut — An  extra  half-post  b 

paid  on  quitting  Bordeaux. 
H  Castrea 

•  A  third  horse  throughout  the  ymr  at  evmcy 
XMt,  both  going  and  retuxning,  between  Or- 
eans  and  Aigentrai. 

A  third  horse  thrDnghout  the  year  ftom  Ar- 
Senton  to  Fay,  but  not  returning. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Fay  and  S. 
Pardoux,  both  going  and  returning. 

A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter  rooadM,  both 
Koing  and  returning,  between  Bordeaux  and 
Langon. 

A  thJxd  hone  aU  the  year,  both  going  and 
retumiog,  between  Langon  and  CapOeux. 


li  Cerons 

1 1  Langon 

2    Bassas — Inn,  Le  grand  Paris, 

24  Captienx 

2     Peteau 

2k  Roquefort 

H  Calog 

1§  Mont-de-Marsan^-IOBi,  L'S' 
ioile^  ^0, 

\\  Campagne 

2     TarUu 

li  Pontons 

li  S,  Paul-les^Dam 

2    S.  Geoun 

2     Cantons 

2     Otidres 

H  Beyonne— This  Tatm  la  finely 
situated  at  the  eonftienoe  c^ 
the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  the 
Cathedralis  a  venerable  EdiHee. 
Travelling-beds  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Bayonne.  Inns,i^*ir^ 
tel  du  grand  Commerce ;  Sf. 
— —  Martin;  S[0. 
loo  posts*. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  Bm£8T» 

2|  Versailles— An  extra  lulf-poei  Sf 

paid  on  quitting  this  town. 
2}  Pont'Chartrain 
li  La  Queue 
H  Houdan 

1  Marolies 

H  Divt^jr— Memorable  £i»r  die  battle 
of  1652,  under  Gberies  IX. 

1}  ^onancourt 

1{   Tillieres 

li  F^rfitftti/— Menuaable for tke  bet- 
tie  of  1424. 

2  <S^.  Maurice 
2|  Mortagne 

2    Le-Mtle-sur'Sarthe 
H  Minilbroust 

li  Alen<2on — An  extra  quarter  of  % 
post  is  paid  on  quittingthit  to«a» 
1}  ^.  Denis  sur  Sarton 
l|  Prex^en-Pail 
2     Ribag 
21  Magenne 

Athiid  and  fonrthteneaU  «key«ar,M^ 
gohig  and  retumiiv*  between  Capdaux  aa4 
Poteau. 

A  tbird  horac  aH  tiie  year,  both  gntog  and 
nturniac,  between  Potean  tad  tbomimxt, 

A  third  horse  aU  the  year,  both  goiqg  and 
returning,  and  a  fourth  horse  going,  but  not 
returning,  from  Caloy  to  Moat-db-MaiMm. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year,  both  goingand  returning*  between  Mont- 
ae^Marsan  and  Bayonne. 

2  H  2 
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2    Ma/rHgni 

2    Laval  —  This    Town     contains 

IftflNW  inhabiunta;  there    are 

quarries  of  jasper  in  its  vicinity. 

Best  Hotel,  La  Tele  noire. 

2i  Gravelle 

2    Vitre — This    is    a    considerable 

Town. 
2     ChAteaU'bwrg 
H  Noyal 

\\  Rennes — This  City,  supposed  to 
have  30,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
ancient  Candaie^  called,  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  Urbs  Re- 
donis.     The  Public  Library  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  merits  notice. 
Best  Inns,  V  Hotel  de  France, 
and  L* Hotel  dee  Voyageurs, 
1}  Pad 
l|  Bedee 
\\  Montauban 
2I  Broons 
ll  Langou^re 
2    Lamballe 

2}  S.Brieuo— This  Town  has  a  good 
Port — ^Inns,  La  Croix  blanche, 
^c. 
2     Chatelaudren 
H  Guingamp 
2I  Belleile^en-thrre 
2|  Pontou 

2  Uor\9AJL—The  Church  of  N,  D, 
dee  Mere  is  a  singular  Edifice  ; 
the  Hospital  is  a  fine  one,  and 
the  Port  considerable.  L"* Hotel 
de  France  is  a  good  Inn. 
2\  LandiviHau  * 

2     Landemeau 

2)  Brest* — An    extra   half-post  is 
paid  on  entering  this  town,  and 
—    on  quitting  it 
75^  posts. 

Brest,  anciently  called  privates,  is 
%  supposed  to  contain  27,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the 
safest  in  Europe,  is  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  admit  five  hundred  ships  of 
war.  The  Quags,  the  Arsenal,  and 
the  Theatre,  merit  notice.  The  priij- 
cipal  Inns  are,  L^ Hotel  de  Provence  ; 
li  grand  Monarqtte  ;  La  Tour  d'Ar' 
gent ;  and  Le  grand  Turc, 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Paris, 
through  Lamballe,  Dot,  Maienne^  and 
Alen^on,  is  five  posts  shorter  than  the 
road  already  described. 

^.  *  Post-nuttterg  are  allowed  to  put  on  a 
ttiird  hone  at  almost  every  stage  between 
M ontagne  and  Brest. 


ROUTE   FROM   PARIS  TO  DUKIBL 

\\  Bourget 

\\  Louvres  \ 

1|  Chapelle-en-serval  j 

1     Senlis 

H  Pont  S.  Afaxence 

l\  Bois-de-Lihus  | 

l|  Goumey 

1     CuvULg 

1     Cmchy-les-PoU 

I     Fonches 

1  Marche-U-poi 

li  Pironne—Inn»,    H&tel  (fe  S 
Martin,  S[e» 

2  Fijhs 
\\  Bonavy 
\\  Cambray 

l\  Bac'Aubef^cheul 

\i  Douay— Inns,   H6tel  d'Eura?- 

^c. 
2i  Pont-h'Mareq 
U  Lille 
2    Armentieres 
li  Bailleul 
2I  Cassel 
2i  Berg-S^'Winox 

1  Dunkerque 

38}  posts. 

Dunkirk,  so  called  from  '  _ 
containing  the  Kirk  of  the  Pun^j 
supposed  to  have  near  30,000  WJ* , 
bitants.  The  houses  are  buiH  v«ri 
uniformity,  the  Front  o/l^f'*^2 
of  S.  Eloi  merits  notice,  and  the^^ 
is  a  fine  one.  The  best  In™  ^. 
The  HSteld'Anglet^rre;  Tbc^J* 
volant ;  The  H6tel  de  Flandret  j  i" 
Hotel  du  Sauvage  ;  and  The  i^* 
du  Nordf, 

ROUTE   FROM    LILLE    TO   OSTES  ' 
THROUGH    yPB^S. 

2  Wameton  .  ^. 

2  Ypres^The  Church  of  S^^^^Z^ 

—and   the  Canal  (f  ^^^ 
merit  notice. 

2}  Dixmude  -. 

3  Ostende-JSee  (under  **APPB» 

Dix,    Germant")  the  ^ 
from  Vienna  through  K»t^"^ 

and  Brussels  to  Ostcnd. 

9}  posts. 

f  From  Dunkerque  to  Paris,  thiough^^ 
is  84  postas  and  tfirough  &  Owo"*  ^^' 
Ptfrmne,  S7  poets. 
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ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  BRUSSELS. 

1^  Pont^a-Tressain 

1  {    Toumay 

2  JLeuse 
li  Ath 

li  JSnffhien 
1^   Hall 

1|  Brussels — See  (under  Appen- 
dix, Germant)  the  route  from 
Vienna,  through  Ratisbon  and 

Brussels,  to  Ostend. 

1 1  posts. 

ROIT.TE   FROM    PARIS    TO    OSTEND, 
THROUGH  BRUSSELS. 

1|  Bourget 

2     Meanil-Amelot 

1  Dammartin — This    place    com« 

mands  a  fine  view ;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  are  picturesque. 

1}  NanteuU^Haudouin 

14  Liviffnen 

2  ViUerS'Cotteretz 
l^    Verie-Feuille 

1  ^  Soissons — ^Anciently  called  Suesm 

stones.  The  Cathedral,  and  the 
ci-devant  Abbey  of  S.  Medard, 
where  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was 
confined  by  his  children,  merit 
notice.  The  environs  of  this 
City  are  charming.  An  extra 
half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Soissons. — Inns,  Le  Lionrougey 

S'-  . 

2  Vauratns 

2i:  Loon — Prettily  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill. 

2|  Marie 

1^   Vervins 

2I  La  Capelle 

2     Avesnes 

2  Jlfawi^^^— When  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  send  for  horses  to 
Donzies,  they  pay,  in  conse- 
quence, an  extra  half-post. 

2 1  Mons — The  famous  battle  of 
Ctenappe,  which  took  place  in 
1702,  was  fought  near  Mons— 
The  Abbey  de  Wautru  merits 
notice. 

1  Casteau 

Ih  Braine'le-Comte 

2  Halle 

♦  Persons  who  go  from  Brussels  to  Paris, 
through  GenappetValenciennes,  Mens,  Cambrayt 
and  S.  (iuentint  should  visit,  at  the  last-named 
Town,  the  Tunnel  cut  through  solid  rocks, 
and  passing  three  miles  under  ground,  to  fad- 
Utate  the  inland  navigation  from  Cambray  to 


Ij^  Brussels — There  is  another  road, 
in  distance  34^  posts  from  Brus- 
sels  to  Paris,  through  Valen- 
ciennes .  Both  roads  are  chiefly 
paved,  and  tolerably  good  ; 
though  in  some  places  they  want 
repair*. 

1^  Asche 

\\  Alost 

\\  Qtiadregt 

1  Gand 

2  Alteren 
2  Bruges 
2    Ostende, 

47i  posts. 


ROUTE     FROM     PARIS,     THROUGH 
REIMS  AND   SEDAN,  TO   LIEGE. 


12} 


U 
2 


Soissons — See  the  Route  from 
Paris,  through  Brussels  to  Os- 
tend. 

Braine 

Fismes 

Jonchery 

Reims — This  Town  is  said  to 
have  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  venerable  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  beautiful  Front 
The  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  the 
Place-Royale,  and  some  remains 
of  Roman  Antiquities,  merit  no- 
tice.    At  Courtagnon  oadMiriy 

»  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reims, 
a  large  number  of  fossils  are 
continually  discovered.  An  ex- 
tra quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  On 
quitting  Reims. 

Jsie 

Bethel 

Sauc€-aU'Bois» 

Launoy 

Mezieres — An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this 
town.  A  third  horse  all  the  year 
between  Rethel  and  Launoy, 
and  Launoy  and  Mezieres. 

Sedan — Here  is  a  good  Arsenal 
and  a  Cannon-foundry.  The 
great  Turenne  was  born  at  Se- 
dan. Best  Inns,  La  Croix  ^or^ 
and  La  Croix  d'argent. 


the  Capital.  This  Tunnel,  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  works  of  Napoleon,  is  well  ventilated^ 
lighted  by  means  of  lamps,  and  usually  pro- 
vided with  water  about  six  feet  deep.  1 1  admits 
one  barge  only  at  a  time,  towed  by  men,  who 
have  a  commodious  gallery  to  walk  in. 


2i 
I* 
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S    JAirdle 
9    Bomxm 

%    liega    See  (under  **AppgyDix, 
Germaky")  the   Route  from 
— -  Brussels,  through  Auc-l^Ch«- 
45      pelle  and  Liege,  to  Spa. 

mOFTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRAS- 
BUROH,  THROUGH  CHALONS-8TTR- 
MARKE,  S.  DIZIER,  BAR-LE-DUC, 
NAKCT,  LUNEVILLE,  PHALZ- 
BOURG,    AKD    BAVERNE. 

1^  B&ndy — This    Town    gives    its 

name  to  the  neighboaring  forest. 

2    Cktpe-^Betwmn  Paris  and  Meaux 

is  a  plain,  famed  for  the  retreat 
of  the  Swiss,  in  1567,  unde? 
Pfyffer,  who  eseerted  Charles 
IX,  Catherine  de  Medids,  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  in  safety 
to  Paris,  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  army  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

$  MeauJif-'This  Town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the 
Mame,  andwas  the  first  place 
which  deserted  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  submitted  to  Henry 
IV.  Qrer  one  of  the  gates  are 
these  words:  Henricum  prima 
agnovi.  Good  cheeses  are  n^ade 
at  Meaux.  Inns,  Lm  Sirene, 
Im  Croix  di'oTy  ^c, 

\^  S.Jean 

1  La  FerU'Sout-Jtmarre—A  small 

Town  embellished  with  pretty 
walks. 

2  La  Ferme-de-Paris 

1  jf  Ch&teau  Thierr^The  birth-place 
of  La  FMktaine.    Inn,  Les  Ma- 
rimers, 
Paroy 

1}  Dprmans-^  Inn,  Le  Lion  d'or. 

1  Port'O-Bmson 

'  9    iSp<?nuiy— Famed  for  its  wines. 

2  Jdalont 

2  Chalons-sur-Hame — the  ancient 
Dure  Catalaunumy  contains  two 
remarkable  edifices,  the  Cathe- 
dral built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville: 
but  what  chiefly  merits  notice  is 
the  Promenade  called  Le  Jard. 
Near  this  City  Attila  was  de- 


feated by  the  Frai^  voA  Un- 
mans. Best  Inns,  La  M 
d*or  ;  Le  Palais-Royal ;  U 
Ville  de  Paris;  La  Crwtiv] 
and  La  Ville  de  Naney.  Ai 
extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  ]m 
on  quitting  this  town. 

2     La  Chaus86e 

2  FUry'le-Frtm^is^Bia^i  ^. 
Francis  I. 

2     Lonffckamp 

l\  S.  Dizier— Here  the  Maraete- 
comes  navigable. 

1^  Saudrupt 

l|  Bar-le-Duc — Famocis  for  sweet- 
meats, trout,  and  excdlentwiae. 
Inns,  Le  Cygne^  ^o. 

2     ligny 

Ij   Fmd—Inn,  VAiyk  Rn/ai. 
l\  Lay^Samt^Remy 

\\  Toui— The  principal  autrehiBSB& 
notice.  The  wines  «£  TooIik 
good. 

l|  Nancy— This  fine  City  snftwl 
a-oelly  from  a  hattaiitfa  ofK< 
publicans,  who  passed  tkrough^ 
in  1792,  and  destroyed  m 
chefs^eeuvres  of  art  they  HD»f- 
tunately  met  with.  The  Pl^a- 
Moyale  moritt  notice,  as  dott<1 
Tombs  qf  the  oncieBi  Dvie^^l 
Lorrain^  in  the  ei^devani  Fm 
ciscan  Church.  The  Ckistert!] 
the  Franciscans  au  ban  «*"*' 
contains  the  Gra^eofStewli^ 
the  great  embellisher  rf  ^  I 
City.  The  theatre  is  f^: 
and  the  H6tel  de  petit  P^^ 
and  the  H6tel  BoyalJ^^\ 
principal  Inns.  An  extnq^'i 
terofapostis  paidonqo^fi^, 
Nancy. 

Dombasle 
\\  Luneviile 
1|  Benamenii 

Blamont  ] 

Heminy 

Sam£oiiry—Uia9  the  Sarre  In- 
comes navigable.  ' 

HommarHn 

Phalzbourg 

Saveme — The  road  ovff  ^1 
mountain  of  Saveme  is  ^^ 
celebrated,  and  does  honoo'  ^ 
human  industry. 
1|  WoMehnne 
\\  Ittenheim 


2 


2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
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StrasbduTg>. 

poets*. 

trasbur^h  (anciently  called  j#f^wii* 
Uum)  oontaiBS  60,000  inhabitaats. 

Cathedral^  denominated  the  Mun^ 
•,  is  a  magrnificent  Gothic  Pile,  with 
bellishnients  of  various  ages.  The 
oir  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
arlemagne^  and  escaped  the  mischief 
ich  happened  to  this  Church  in  the 
venth  Gentury.  The  Nave  was  re- 
ilt  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
ipendous  Belfry y  begun  in  1229,  was 
't  finished  till  two  hundred  years 
Kerwards.  It  la  a  wonderful  struc- 
re,^  four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
nglish  feet  above  ground ;  a  height 
jarly  equal  to  that  of  the  great  Pyr- 
nid  of  Sgrypt.  The  Munster  Clock 
a  master-piece  of  the  mechanical  art, 
id  the  interior  of  the  Church  con- 
tins  fine  apeeiiiieiM  of  Painted  Glass. 
^he  Mm»9oleum  o/MmrtfuU  Sojee,  in 
he  Church  of  S.  Thomagf  the  Mili- 
wy  Hospital^  Barracks^  and  Stofe^ 
Uiuses^  and  Ote  tooodn^  Bt%dg§  tkrot»n 
wer  the  Rhine^  deserve  notiee.  In  the 
Arsenal  is  the  Armour  of  Gmtavus 
A-dolphus  of  Sweden ;  and  on  one  of 
the  Islands  formed  by  the  Rhine  is  an 
elegant  Monument,  erected  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  memory  of  General  Dess^. 
Strasburgh  contains  a  PuUio  lAhraty^ 
(open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,)  and  a  handsome  ThetOre 
built  of  stone.  The  best  Inns  are 
Vmtel  de  rEsprit ;  Vmtel  de  la 
Fleur  f  La  VUle  d^  Lyon ;  and  La 
Maison  rouye, 

ytovtm    Faox   pakis    to    stbai* 

BUROH,  THKOUOH  TROTZS,  LAIT* 
ORES,  VESOUL,  BEFFORT,  AND 
BA8I.S. 

H  Grosbois 

1  Mrie-Comtei^R^ier^ 

2  Guignes 

1    Mormani 
H  NanffU 
\k  MaiswMTOuge 
ij  Provins 

*  A  thixd  hone  all  ths  year  bctwciin  Iper- 
naymdJftalons. 
Ditto  between  S,  Pizies  and  SauArape. 
Ditto  between  Saudrupt  and  Bsr-Ie-lhtc. 
Z>itto  between  Ugay  and  S.  Aubin. 


1 

3 


1 

1* 


Nogent'Sur'Seim 

Pont^mr^Seh^ 

Ormmget 

Grht 

Troyes^Thls  very  old  City  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  97,000 
inhabitants.  The  Km9e  •/  (he 
Cathedral'-the  Chureh  9f  8. 
EOenne  —  and  the  ChAteau 
(once  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Champagne,)  are  the  objects 
best  worth  a  Traveler's  atten. 
tioB.  The  water  here  is  searoely 
drinkaUe.  An  extra  half,  post 
is  paid  on  fuitting  Troyes. 
Inns,  niSiel4uMukiy%o. 

Montierame 

Vaudceuvre 

Bar-sur-Aube  —  Cdehfled  hr 
its  winefc 

Cohmbey 

Suzennecourt 

Chaumont^The  Prmt  ^  ike 
College  Church  is  admiMi. 
Best  Inn,  VArbre  d*arf 


XiaTitSrrM^This  ta  the  highest-, 
situated  Town  in  France.  So. 
veral  Ronan  Antiquitim  have 
been  found  here ;  and  Ae  Pe» 
ristile  of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathe^ 
drai  appears  to  be  the  lenaifl* 
of  a  Pagan  Temple^  Inns, 
VEtotlCy  and  La  Comkie^  the 
latter  outcide  of  the  waHai» 

GriffonoUee 

Fay^BUlot 

Cintrey 

Combeau^Fontaine 

Pont-emT'Sefone 

Veeoul— Celebrated  lor  ite  wines. 
Principal  Inns,  Lee  DUigenoee  ; 
L'Aigle  noir ;  La  The  ttir. 
At  Leugney  a  village  to  the  east 
of  r  esoul,  there  vs  ft  ftunoos 
Grolh.  The  Mineral  fTuiert 
qf  Lujtuel  are  only  six  leagaii 
from  VesouL 

Calmoutier 

Lure— This  Town  is  pecuUttiv 
situated  on  an  Island  formed  bv 
a  pond,  and  sttrnmnded  with 
woods  and  mountains. 


Ditto  tetweea  Vdaine  aad  Nuey. 
Dkto  betweea  BkoMBt  and  Hemiag. 
Ditto  between  Saverne  and  Wa«eknaeb 
A  third  hone  during  the  six  winter  montbf  > 
tebreea  fttanhiim  M  Stnattutgh. 
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2}  ChampoffMit 

2    jB^or*— A  itrong  Town.    Prin- 

.    dpal  Inni,  Le  Luxembourg  ;  La 

ViUede  Vertmika;  Le  Sauvage* 

S     Chavanee 

S    AUkvrk 

8     TroU'MaUoM 

2  Biuie* — Frontier.town  of  Switz. 
erland.  See  (under '^Appendix, 
Oermaxt")  the  route  from 
Augsburgh  to  Constance,  Schaff- 

•  faauaen  and  Basle.  Travellers 
P  ought  to  avoid  arriving  late  at 

night  here,  lest  the  gates  of  the 
town  should  be  shut. 

1  S»  Louis^einU'Huningiie 
H  Gro9^  Kempt 

2  BarUxenheim 
\l  Fessenheim 
l|  JVetif'Brisack — Built  by    Louis 

XIV.    The  Post-house  is  out 
of  the  town. 
^    MarkitUheim 
fi|  Friesenheim 
14  Krq/L 

8    Strasbourg — You  drive  through 

.i-*.  the  beautiful  plains  of  Alsace, 

74|    and  discover,  at  a  great  distance, 

the   Munster-Tower  of   Stras- 

burgh. 

ilOt7TS  FROM  PARTS  TO  BESAN- 
^OV   THROUGH   LANORES. 

344  to Langres  —  See  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Strasburgh,  through 
Troyes." 

H  Lonjeau 

3     Champlitte 

2f  Grag — A  pretty  Town.  Princi- 
pal Inns,  La  VilU  de  Lgon^  and 
Le  Chupeau  rouge* 

1}  Bonboillon 

*  Penonf  who  lite  water-parties  should,  if 
possible,  go  down  the  Rhine  to  Strasburgh. 

f  A  third  horse  all  the  year  from  Lyons  to 
Broat  but  not  returning. 

Ditto,  from  Bourgoia  to  Eclosse ;  but  not 
returning. 

Between  Eclosse  and  La  Frette,  a  third  horse 
during  the  six  winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year  from  Voreppe  to  Rives,  but  not  return- 
ing* 

t  BOUTB  FROM  ORKNOBLS  TO  OAP,  LBADINO 
TO  MONT-OBNRTRB;  and  THBNCX  to  TU- 
RIN? BY  WAY  OP  XMBRUN,  MONT-DAUPHIN, 
AND  BRIAN9ON. 


rirfBe— It  it  much  to  be  lamented  that 
tbere  are  no  relays  of  post-honvs  on 
tbe  difect  line  fiom  ViaiUe  to  Brlanfcm 


14  Reeoiogne 
2    Besantjon. 

47  posts. 

Besan<2on,  anciently  called  Veton- 
Ho,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
Town,  seated  on  the  Doubs,  and  pos. 
sessing  a  strong  Citadel,  erected  on  a 
rock  by  Louis  XIV.  Here  are  several 
remains  of  antiqaity;  the  most  in. 
teresting  of  which  are,  an  Amphithee- 
tre  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter;  a  Triumphal  Arch,  and /Ac 
ruins  of  a  Temple,  Principal  Inw, 
L' Hotel  National ;  L^HSteldeFrancei 
&c.  The  environs  of  this  town  are 
picturesque ;  and  contain  celebrated 
Warm  Baths. 

ACUTE  FBOH  PAKIS  TO  GREX0BL£. 

60|  To  Lgon—See  the  fioute  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  by  Aiucerre  and 
Autun. 
H  Bronf 

1  S.  Laurent-deS'Mures 
H   Verpilliere 
1 1  Bourgoin 
l{  Fclose 

2  La  Frette 
1§  Bives 
])   Voreppe 
2    Grenoble 

74  postsj:. 

This  City,  seated  on  the  Isere,  and 
anciently  called  Gratianopolis,  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  22,000  inhabitants; 
and  gave  birth  to  Bayard,  the  -*'  Chf' 
valier  sans  peur  et  sans  r^oche" 
whose  Statue  ornaments  the'  College 

and  Mont-Gen^vre;  as  a  fine  to»A  b^ 
been  lately  made  over  this  Alp,  which  ii 
considerably  lower  tlian  Cenis,  and  pio- 
vided  with  a  Convent  for  the  acoonuno- 
dation  of  Travellers. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  GrenoUe 
and  Vizille. 

1  La  Freif^A  third  and  fourth  boite  sll 
the  year  going,  but  not  returning. 

H  La  Mure— A  third  horse  all  the  year,  botb 

going  and  returning. 
1}  Souchoru—A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
^    going  and  returning. 
If  Corps— A  third  horse  aU  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 

2  La  Guingette-de-Bo^ 
li  Bi-utinet 
If  Gap— The  last  Post-house  established  on 

this  road  is  at  Gap.    Principal  liani.  H»* 
--     te/  de  Laval,  Hotel  de  Mardumdn 
11  posts. 
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e,  which  merits  notice;  as  do  the 
tel  of  the  Pr^ect^  the  Palais  de 
itice^  and  the  Bridge  thrown  over 

Drac.  The  seven  Wonders  in  the 
'irons  of  Grenoble,  (which,  by-the- 

do  not  quite  deserve  their  name) 
— La  Tour  sans  Venin — La  FoU" 
%e  ardenie — La  JHontaffne  inacces- 
le — Les  Cuves  de  Sassenage — Les 
7rres  ophtalmigties  de  Sassenage — 
Manne  de  JBriarifon  —  and  La 
otte  de  N.  Z>.  de  la  Balme. 


VTi:     FROM     PABIS    TO    PEAPIO- 
XAK,  THROUGH  TOULOUSE. 

i  Liimoges — See   the  Route  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

Pierre-Buffiere. 
\  Magnac 
\  Masner^ 
\    Uzerche 

Saint  Pardatix 
\  Donzenac 
A  Bfnve 
!4   Cressensac 

1  Souillac 
24  Peyrac 

2|  Pont'de^Rhodez 

2|   Paacoy 

2|  Cahors — Anciently  called  Ca- 
durci.  Here  are  some  remains 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre. 

3     Madeleine 

2  Caussade 

2  J  Montauban — A  handsome  Town, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill; 
and  containing  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  best  Inns  are,  UHo- 
tel  de  France;  Le  grand  So^ 
^eili  and  Le  Tapis  verd.  An 
extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Montauban. 

2i  Canals 

lis.  Jorry 

2J  Toulouse 

32^  posts. 

This  City,  watered  by  the  Garonne, 
find  anciently  called  Tolosa,  contains 
55,500  inhabitants.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  Bridge  merit  atten- 
tion ;  the  latter  being  one  of  the  finest 

*  Post-masters  are  authorised  to  put  on  a 
third  horae  at  every  stage  between  Limoges 
and  GriioUes;  and,  at  Souillac,  the  Post- 
master is  authorised  to  add  a  pair  of  oxen  to 
«very  four-wheeled  carringe.  going  either  to 
Peyrac  or  Cressensac;  charging  three  francs. 


in  Europe.    Toulouse  is  embellished 
with  a  variety  of  pleasant  Promeiiades. 
Principal   Inns,  L* Hotel  du  Nord; 
L'Hotel  de  France  ;   L' Hotel  d'An. 
gleterre  ;  ^c. 
14  Ctistanet — An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  from  Toulouse  to 
Castanet. 
1^  Bassiege 
l|   Fillefranche 

2\  Castelnaudary — This    Town    la 
near  the  great  Canal  of  Lan* 
guedoc.   Inns,  Notre  Dame^  Sre, 
li  Fille.pinte 

1  Alzonne 

2f  Carcassonne — In  the  Upper-town 
is  a  Castle  which  contains  some 
old  Law-deeds^  written  in  a  verv 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  bark 
of  trees.  Principal  Inns,  VHo' 
tel  de  VAnge  ;  V  Hotel  de  S. 
Jean  ;  and  L*  Hotel  de  petit 
Paris. 

2  Barbeirac 

1|  Moux — ^^A  plain  covered  with 
olives,  vines,  com,  and  mul- 
berry.trees,  and  encircled  by 
barren  rocks. 

2     Cruscades 

2i  Narbonne — Here  are  Rums  of 
several  Roman  Edifices,  and  in 
the  Cathedral  is  the  Tomb  of 
Philip  the  Bold.  Principal  Inns, 
VHotel  de  la  Daurade^  and 
VHoteldelaPoste.  This  City 
was  anciently  called  Narbon^ 
ensis. 

24  Sigean 

2     Fitou 

1|  Salces 

2  Perpignan  —  rA«  great  Church 
deserves  notice.  Best  Inn,  VHo» 

tel  des  Ambassadeurs. 

109|  posts.* 

BOUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  LA  R0- 
CHELLE,  THROUGH  CHARTRES, 
TOURS,  AND  POITIERS. 

2  J   Fersailles 

2     Conniercs 

I J  Rambouillet — Here  is  a  strong 
Castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  ex- 
pired. 

drink-money  for  the  driver  inclusive^ 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Ville- 
franche  and  Castelnaudary ;  for  the  six  winter 
months  between  Castelnaudary  and  Villepinte ; 
ditto,  between  Carcassonne  and  Barbeirac;  and 
all  the  year  between  Narbonne  and  Perpignan. 
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u 

1  MaiiUemm 
2^  Oiartrfu    •nrTendy  oalM  Car^ 

nutM,  The  Caihedrml  and  it* 
Belfry  are  worth  saeiiig.     Initfy 

S     Zrfi  Buurdmiere 

2  Bonnevai 

2     Chdteaudun 

2    PecMf 

1|  iV«ii9e  S.  Jmand 

1{  ChAteau^Regnault 

2     Monnotfe 

1 1  Tours— AaoitntlycaUed  rurontf«. 
This  Town,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Ifoire,  contains  23,000 
inhabitants.  The  Bridge— the 
Qua^  .the  Towers  of  &e  an- 
cient Abbey  of  S.  Martin — and 
ike  Promenade  du  Mail<^  deserve 
notice.  T/ie  Cathedral  Library 
contains  valuable  Manuscripts. 
Tours  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
situatioas  in  France  for  a  per- 
manent reaidence;  the  society 
being  good,the  surrounding  coun- 
try beautiful,  and  the  climate 
saWibrious,  and  seldom  visited 
by  the  vent  de  bise;  added  to 
which,  provisions  and  house-rent 
are  cheap.  An  extra  quarter  of 
a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Tours, 
except  by  way  of  Monnoye. 
Inns^  L* Hotel  eTAngleterre^  ^c, 

1  Carrot — This  country  is  watered 
by  the  Loire  and  the  Cher,  said 
famed  for  excellent  fruits. 

1     Montbazon 

1  Sorigi^ 

2  H.Mam-e 
2     Ormee 

1^  Ingrande 
1     ChaiellermtU 
\     BarrcMle-Nintr^ 
I     La  Trioherie 

1  Clan 

2  Poitiers— This   Town,  formerly 

called  Pictavium^  Is  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Clain  and  the 
Bohrre,  and  said  to  contain 
22,000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  an  aneienl  The- 
atre, and  a  Triumphal  Arch,  or 

•  A  third  hone  all  the  year  between  Mon- 
lom  and  Toon. 

Hto.  for  lix  months,  between  Touxs  and 


Dittos  an  the  yesK^betmea  Poittes  and  Lu* 


Aqveduei,  The  CoAsMwas 
begun  in  the  Seventh  ceatory 
by  Henry  II,  of  £ng^d;  and 
its  Choir  is  much  admind  by 
lovers  of  Gtothic  architeetnre. 
Best  Inns,  L^Hotei  de  Frene9i 
L*H6iel  d"  Europe  s  sad  Xa  , 
Posie, 

1  CroaaeUe 
^2^  Lusignen 

\\  Fdiedieu^dM^Perrom 

2  S.  Maixemi 

IJ  La  Creche  | 

I J  Niort — This  Town  has  a  Gotldc 
Churchy  which  was  built  by  the  , 
English.      Principal    Inns,  Le 
Raisin  de  Bourgoffne  iL6StrM\ 
Pigeons  $  l/H^l  de  la  Pm,  , 
Slc  Niort  is  SAld  to  have  U,000 
inhabitants. 
Ij^  Frontenay  I 

1^  Mauze  | 

1     Laigne 

1|  Nuai/le  , 

1^   Groland  \ 

1     La  Rochelle— Here  are  ^«  f»- 
mains  of  a  celebrated  IMke^  wfai<^ 
was    constructed    by   Cardisal  | 
Richelieu.  LaRoeheUeeontaiiK 
18,000  inhabitants ;  its  Harbcor 
is  safe  and  e(»nnaodi«is ;  and  its  | 
principal  Inns  are,  VUUel  det 
Ambassadeuirs  ;  Lee  trait  Chan- 
deliers  ;    V  Hotel  dee  Frma, 
^0.     The  road  through  Tourt 
and  Orleans  to  BocheUe  is  ^'  , 
posts;  and  that  tl«mi|^  ^^'  \ 
demoy   Toursy  PoUiers,  Niort, 
and  SanUee.  6SI    posts  9Xi^  ^ 
—4    half*.  I 

01  posts. 

ROUTE  mou    »Aitie   TO   CHiR-  I 

BOUAG,   TH&OUGH   OAMif' 

1     Courbevoie  \ 

li  S,  Gcrmain-en-Laye 
ii  Triel 

1  Meulan  | 

2  Mantee 
\\  Bonnieres 

2    Evreux 

2^  La  Commandene 

2     La  Riviere-ThibouviUe  \ 

"^So,  aU  the  year,  between  UGiidi*'^ 
LaLaigne.  ^^^^^    ^ 

Dkto,  during  the  six  wintermgatbKibetwMB 

ULsigaasadNiuiUit 
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1  ^  Jje  March^-f^euf 

1  %  UHottllerie 
i^  JAaieUx 

2  Ssireez 

2       Caen— a  large   City,  containing 
36,000  inhabitants,  is  remark-* 
able  for  being  the  burial-plaoe 
of  William  the   Conqueror,  of 
England ;  whose  Tomb  is  in  the 
Church   of  S,   EHenne.      The 
Steeples  of  this  Church  deserve 
notice ;  as  does  the  ancient  Ab- 
baye  auoe  Hommes,  now  a  Royal 
College.      The     Abbaye     aux 
Dames  was  built  by  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  and  his  Queen  Ma- 
tilda.    Some  of  the  Churches 
Gontain  beautiftd  Stained  Glass: 
and  the  basin  of  the  River,  be- 
low the  Town,  is  magnificent. 
Principal  Inns ;  V Hotel  (FAn^ 
gleterre  s   L^ Hotel  (FEspagne  ; 
V Hotel  de  la    Vietoire  ;    and 
VHoteldela  PlaceRoyale.  This 
is  a  cheap  and  eligible  City  for  a 
permanent  residence.    An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quit- 
2" ting  Caen. 

1|  Bretteville  fOrgueUleuse 

2     Bayetix 

11    Vaubadon 

24  Saint  Lo— Inn,  Le  Soleil  levant. 

1?    S.  Jeam  Day 

IJ   Carentan 

1|   Sainte-Mere'EglUe 

2     Valognea 

2|  CheHf&urg  —  The  improvements 
made  in  this  Harbour  by  Napo- 
leon highly  merit  notice.  Inns, 
V Hotel  d'Angleterre ;  Hotels 
de  France^  de  Londres,  du  Nord, 
du  Grand  Monarqve^  and  de  la 

.    Baroque. 

44i  posts. 

ROVTX  FROM  PA&IS  TO  t'OBIENT, 
THROUGH   REKNES. 

441  Rennes— See  the  route  from  Paris 
to  Brest. 

2  MordeUea 
2i  Pl^lan 

3  Pldtrmel 

1  RoC'S.  Andri 

2  Pont'GuUlemet 

*  A  third  hone,  during  the  six  winter 
months,  between  Rennea  and  PWJan. 

Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  Plflan  and 
Ploennel. 


2}  Vannes — supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  DariorU 
ffumy  is  situated  near  the  Celtic 
Monuments  of  Camae,  which 
ought  not  to  escape  a  Stranger's 
notice.  Iims,  Le  Hauf^in^  h$ 
Lion  (Tor^  and  VH6t9l  de 
France, 

2    Auray — Near  this  Town  is  a  ei* 
devant  Chartreuse^  which  merita 
notice. 
2     Landevant 
\\  Hennebon 

1  i  L'  Orieni — This  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest Towns  in  France.  Inns, 
V Hotel  de  Commerce,  L'H^tel 

— —  de  France,  ^e. 

64  posts  *. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS   TO  XAKTSt« 

10;t  Dreux — See  the  Route  from  Paris 
to  Brest. 
1§  Morviiletfe 
]      Chdiemt-neaf 

1  Digny 

l^  La  Louppe 
24  Regmaiard 

2  Bellesme 

2     S,  Coame-de-Faif 

\\  Bonnetable 

2     Savigni 

14  Le  Mans—This  Town,  watered 
by  the  Sarte,  contains  above 
18,000  inhabitants:  its  Cathe- 
dral  merits  notice.  Its  principal 
Inns  are,  Le  Croissant;  Le 
Dauphin;  and  La  Boule  d'or. 

2     Guesse/ard 

1  Foulletourte 
2^  La  Flecks 
l\  Durtal 

2  Suette 

2}  Angers— A  large  and  populous 
Town,  seated  ou  the  Mayenne. 
Inns,  La  Boule  d*or ;  Le  Xrtoa 
d*or ;  and  Le  Cheval  llanQ, 

%^  S.  Georges 

1     Champtoce 

l'§  Farades 

If  Ancenis 

l|  Oudon 

l^  La  Sailleraye 

If  Nantes 

494  posts. 

Ditto,  during  the  lix  winter-monUui  be- 
tween Plo6nnd  and  S.Andrt. 

Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  S.Andrd 
andVannes. 
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Nantes,  tLe  Condivicnum  of  the 
Somans,  and  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable Cities  in  France,  contains 
aO,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Eudre  and 
Sivres  with  the  Loire,  and  has  twelve 
Bridges;  most  of  which  are  hand- 
some. Inns,  VHotel  de  Franeey 
V Hotel  det  Strangers^  8fc,  An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
this  City. 

KOUTE   FROM    KAKTE8,   THKOTTOH 
BEKKES,   TO    SAINT-MALO. 

1}  Gewret 
\\  La  CroiX'Blanche 
2     Nozay 
Derval 
Breharaye 
Roudwi 
Bout-dC'Lande 

Rennes  —  The  butter  of  this 
neighbourhood  is  reputed  Xo  be 
the  best  in  France ;  particularly 
that  made  on  a  farm  called  La 
Prevalaye. 
Hede 

Saint-Pierre-de'Pietffuen 
CkateatMieuf 
l\  SamUMaio — An  extra  half-post 
—  is  paid  if  the  tide  be  high. 
22|  posts*. 

S.  Malo  is  built  on  a  rode,  sur- 
rounded by  sea,  and  communicating 
with  the  land  by  a  Causey,  called  the 
Sillon*  The  Ramparts  and  Public 
Walks  command  a  fine  prospect. 
Inns,  V Hotel  de  France^  V Hotel  des 
Voyageurs;  VHoteldu  Commerce^  ^c. 


AOUTE  FB.OM  PARIS  TO   PLOM- 
BIERES. 


!} 

2 

% 
2 


2i 
2* 
1* 


See  "  Route 
Strasburgh, 


21  Chalons-sur-Marne. 

from      Paris      to 

through  Chalons-sur-Marne.~ 
2  La  Chauss^e 
2  Vitry -sur-Mame  —  Inns,    VEpie 

Hoyale ;  La  Croiw  d*or,  ^c, 
2     Longchamp 
li  Saint'Dizier 
1  ^  Sttudrupt-.A  third  horse,  through. 


out  the  year,  going  and  leiam. 
ing. 
1^  Bar.le-Duc —  Inns,  Le  Cygne, 
Le  Lion  d*or,  ^c.  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

2  Ldgny 

2^  Houdelaincourt 

2|  Z^omreirty ~ A  third  hor8e,thr(ngb. 

out  the  year,  going  and  return. 

ing. 
H  Neufchdteau 
1^  Chatenoy 

3  Mirecourt 

2^  DarmeuUe-^A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and  re- 
turning. 
1)  Epinal 

2     Xertigny — A  third  horse,  throogli- 
out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 
\\  Plombieres  —  A      third      horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  ^ 
»_  returning. 
51  i  posts. 

Plombieres,  a  pretty  Town,  seated 
on  the  Angronne,  between  two  steep 
Hills,  and  reputed  to  contain  1,^ 
inhabitants,  is  famed  for  its  Warm 
Mineral  Waters,  and  Baths. 

ROUTE   FROM   PARIS    TO   BAB- 
REOES    AND   BAQKERES. 

76f  Bordeaux  —  See  "  Route  from 
Paris  toBordeauxand  Bayonne." 

li  Bouscaut^A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months  going  and  re- 
turning. 

If  Castres 

ij  Cerons 

li  Langon — A  third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

2  Bazas — A  third  horse,  throngn- 
out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  J  Captieux—A  third  horse,  througn- 
out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  Poteau—A  third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
retiu*ning. 


A  third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Reonc* 

^. and  Hed^. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter-months,  be-         Ditto,   during  the  six  winter-month*,  »* 
reen  La  Croix  Blanche  and  Novav.  '  "   '*        " '         "    " 


*  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Nantes 
and  Gesvres. 


tween  La  Croix  Blanche  and  Novay. 


tween  Hed^  and  Ch&teau-neuf ;  and  all  the 


tw?^Bout££a?de^dRSnes?**°*"'  ^"      y««  ^^'^  C»>*««»«-»«^  ">*  S.  Malo. 
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2^  Roquefort — A  third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning^. 
3  Villeneuve-de-Marsan-Inns,i/*£' 
toile^  and  La  Providence.  A  third 
and  fourth  horse,  throughout  the 
year,  going  and  returning. 
2^  AireJ-^  third  horse,  throughout 

the  year,  going  and  returning. 
2      Gariin — A  third  horse,  through- 
out the   year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 
1§  Auriac — A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  arid  return- 
ing. 
24  Pau — A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 

Pau,  the  birth-place  of  Henry 
IV,  of  France,  contains  about 
1 1,000  inhabitants ;  and  the  Cra- 
dle of  the  King,  made  with  the 
shell  of  a  large  tortoise,  together 
with  his  Statue  in  marble, 
(and  a  strong  likeness,)  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  now  decayir^g 
Palace  where  he  was  born.  Pro. 
visions  at  Pau  are  abundant  and 
cheap  ;  Lodging-houses  good ; 
and,  if  taken  by  the  half-year,  a 
large  and  commodious  apartment 
may  be  hired  for  six  hundred 
francs  ;  the  Society  also  is  good ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  Town 
lovely  *. 
3  Lestei/e — A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 
2     Lourdes — Inns,  La  Clef  cT or  ;  Le 

Lion  d^or  ;  and  Les  Pyrenees, 
2  It  Pierrefitte  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going,  but 
not  returning.  Inn,  La  Paste, 
2  Luz — ^A  third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning.  lun^Cazaiuv^s  Hotel. 

*  Pau  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  in 
Hams,  (improperly  called  hams  of  Bayonne,) 


1     Barrages — A   thir^  and   fourth 
horse,    throughout    th«    year, 

going  and  returning. 

124i  posts. 

Barreges,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
country,  and  containing  about  700  in- 
habitants, has  long  been  famed  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  Mineral  Waters,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  rheumatic  affections, 
and  gunshot  wounds :  but  the  barren- 
ness  of  the  soil  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded,  and  the  host  of  Cripples  who 
are  its  occasional  visiters,  render  this 
Town  a  melancholy  abode. 

Not  far  distant  from  Barreges  is 
Bagnires  de  Bigorre,  a  small  Town, 
seated  on  the  Adour,  and  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters,  and  Warm 
Baths ;  which  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
still  retain  great  celebrity.  SpriiMf 
and  Autumn  are  the  seasons  wh^ 
Invalids  frequent  Barreges  and  Bag- 
neres.  The  latter  is  furnished  with 
good  but  high.priced  lodgings:  pro- 
visions, however,  are  cheap ;  and  for 
a  well -cooked  dinner,  sufficient  for* 
two  masters  and  two  servants,  the 
usual  charge  is  three  francs. 

From  Bagneres  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  into  the  Pyre- 
nees, (partly  on  horseback,  and  partly 
in  chaises'CL'porteur^  through  the  fer- 
tile Valley  of  Campan  to  CWjb — Bar-- 
rtges — Lii» — S,  Sauveur^  (a  small  but 
sweetly  situated  Village,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Lodging-houses)— Garamtc, 
particularly  well  worth  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  romantic,  picturesque,  and 
sublime  scenery — and  thence  back  to 
Luz — and  by  Pierrefitte^  and  Caute^ 
rets,  (another  Watering-place,  which 
is  much  frequented,)  through  Lourdes 
to  Bagneres, 

and  smolced  L^  of  Geese.   The  best  Inns  hevs 
are«  Le  Grand  Csrf,  and  VH6M  de  France, 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Money  of  Switierland— Price  of  Poet-honee— Prices  charged  by  Voiturin*— Most  advantafeoui 
^viY  of  leeing  Switserlmd— Genera— Arrival  and  departure  of  Lfltter-Courien-Expcosetf 
liTlng  at  Geneva— Diligcncw— Route  going  post  from  Jougne  to  S.  Maurice— ftom  Geoen 
to  Lausanne— ftom  Les  Rousses  to  Nyon— from  Geneva,  by  the  Simnloti*  to  Milan,  sad  m 
.    «      ^  ,  ^  of  S.  Gothard— Passage  of  the  Grand  S.  Benan- 


venA— New  Road  over  Splugen— Passage  c 
MOKET   01*    SWITZERLAKD. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres  and 
Batz;  one  Swiu  Livre  being  ten 
Batz;  and  one  Batz  three  sous  of 
France.  The  old  Louis-d'or,  the  Na- 
poleon, the  French  £cu,  and  Demi- 
toi,  are  the  coins  which  pasg  best 
throughout  Switzerland. 

PRICE   OF   POST-HORSES. 

Every  Brandt-horse,  per  post,  (two 
leagues,)  ten  Batz — every  postillion, 
five  Batz — every  char-a-banc  or  cabri^ 
olet^  furnished  by  a  Post-master,  five 
Batz. 

Every  char-h-banc^  conveying  from 
one  to  three  persons,  must  have  two 
horses  and  one  postillion — but,  if  it 
convey  four  persons,  it  must  have 
three  horses  and  one  postillion — Ca- 
briolets^  or  other  carriages,  with  two 
places  only  for  passengers,  and  con- 
veying one  or  two  persons,  must  have 
two  horses  and  one  postillion — Cabri- 
otetty  or  other  carriages  (with  four 
places)  mounted  on  two  or  four  wheels, 
and  conveying  from  one  to  four  per- 
sons, must  have  three  horses  and  one 
postillion — Close  carriages  a  Bran- 
cards (with  one  outside  place)  convey- 
ing from  one  to  three  persons,  must 
have  three  horses  and  one  postillion  ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  three  per- 
sons conveyed  in  any  of  these  carriages, 
the  fourth  person  must  pay  ten  Batz 
per  post. — Berlines^  or  Limoniires, 
with  an  outside  seat  before,  and  ano- 
ther behind,  and  conveying  from  one 
to  three  persons,  must  have  four 
horses  and  two  postillions :  if  they 
convey  from  four  to  six  persons,  they 
must  have  six  horses  and  two  postil- 
lions i  and  if  there  be  more  than  six 
persons  conveyed  in  these  carriages, 


every  person  beyond  that  nninber 
must  pay  ten  Batz  per  po«t. — AUm- 
niere  having  no  oatside  seat,  and  con- 
veying one  person  only,  must  have 
three  horses  and  one  postillion.  One 
child,  if  not  above  six  years  old,  i« 
considered  aS  a  nonentity;  and  two 
children  under  six  years  old  as  one 
passengeiC 

Post-houses,  well  provided  wiw 
horses  and  drivers,  are  now  established 
on  all  the  great  roads  of  Switxeiiani 
leading  to  the  Simplon,  and  in  Bcvertl 
other  partsof  the  Cantons.  Themagni- 
ficent  road  from  Couvey  to  NeuchaW, 
by  the  Jura-Mountains,  was  made 
about  the  year  1819.  Another  new 
road  is  making  from  Lucerne  to  in- 
rich,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
passage  of  the  Allris  ;  and  a  Post-road 
was  opened  in  1824,  from  S.  Gall  and 
the  Thurgovie,  and  from  Zurich  and 
the  Lake  of  WaUenstadt  to  the  base 
of  Splugen,  and  over  that  Btapendoas 
Alp  to  Belli  nzone. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  en  vctm- 
rier  may  always  hire  draught-hoi»» 
of  Swiss  Voitiirins  ;  who  corainomy 
charge,  per  day,  from  eight  to  ten  fntxs 
a  horse,  while  travelling;  and  three 
francs  a  day  for  each  driver;  and  on  days 
of  rest  half-price.  Swiss  Voiturins  like- 
wise charge,  for  the  return  of  ^orvBf 
to  the  place  where  they  were  hireo, 
eight  or  nine  francs  a  day  per  hon«; 
but  nothing  for  the  driver.  SaddJe- 
horses  and  mules  may  be  ^^\ 
every  part  of  Switzerland  for  ahout 
an  6cu-neuf  per  day.  But  the  ^^' 
advantageous  manner  of  seeing  tn^ 
Country  is  to  travel  on  foot ;  »  P'^ 
so  commonly  adopted  that  tbeJ^^*^ 
passenger  is*  as  well  received,  even  a 
the  best  Inns,  as  if  he  came  »«  * 
splendid  equipage.     The  expend  ^' 
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'ed  by  trirelliiig  <m  foot  through 
tKerlazul  seidom  exceeds  fire  shil- 
s,  Gn^ish  money,  per  day,  for 
1.  Traveller:  half-a<Karown  being, 
an.  average,  the  price  of  a  tabU^ 
>to  supper,  wine  and  lodging  in- 
live  ;  and  Pedestrians  shooid  make 
per  thieir  principal  meal  *• 

GENEVA. 

kB.IlIVjft.X.   AND   DEPABTUSX   OF 
Z.ETTER-COURIE1UI. 

Lietters  from  Great  Britain  arrive 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
i  Sundays,  at  six  in  the  afternoon, 
the  French  Courier. 
Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on 
ondays,  Wednesday},  Fridays,  and 
.turdays,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
•  the  French  Courier. 
Oeneva  is  not  a  cheap  place  for  per- 
anent  residence ;  but  there  are  Gene- 
Hse  Families  who  take  Boarders  at 
►ur  louis  d'ors  a  month ;  whereas  a 
arson  who  hires  a  private  lodging, 
ad  dines  daily  at  a  table-tPhote,  can- 
ot  spend  less  than  double  that  sum  f. 
This  Town  is  famous  for  watches, 
nd  gold  trinkets  of  all  descriptions. 

IMligences  go  several  times  a  week 
pom  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  NeudiAtel, 
l«yons,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  by  way 
it  the  Mont-Cenis. 

ROUTE     GOIKG     POST    FROM 
JOUGNE  TO   S.  MAURICE. 

2j^  Orbe — A  third  horse  from  Orbs 

to  Jougne ;  but  not  vice  versd* 
1}  Cotmmay—'A  third    horse  going 

and  returning. 
2'     Latuanne — A  third  horse  going 

and  returning. 
24  Fewey— A  third  horse  from  Vever 
to  Lausanne,  but  not  vioe  versa, 
21  Aiffle 
I     Bex 
1     S.  Maurice 

13|  pests. 

ROUTE   OOIirO  POST    PROM  8X- 
NEVA  TO  LAUSAHN.E. 

If  from  Coppet  to  Geneva. 

*  The  Chunbemwid,  at  a  Swtai  Ion.  docs 
not  cM^  imne  than  il5w  tate,  per  night*  finni 
«aGh  Tr»vtU«r. 

PenoQs  who  txavel  post  are  usually 


1^  from  Coppet  to  Nyon. 

14  from  Nyon  to  lU^. 

1}  from  Bolle  to  Morges. 

\\  iam.  Moiget  to  Lausanne.  A 
third  horse  from  Morges  to 
Lausanne,  but  noC  meevirsA^ 

ROUTE    OOIKO  POST    FROM   Lift 
ROUSSES   TO    NYOK. 

l^  from  S.  Cergues  to  Les  BoussfS. 
A  third  horse  from  the  forvier 
to  the  latter  place. 
1 J  from  S.  Cergues  to  Nyon.  A  third 
horse  from  Nyon  to  S.  Ceigacs, 
but  not  vice  versA. 
The  expenses    attendant  on    dis- 
mounting and  remounting  carriages 
during  winter ;  and  the  fees  of  Guides 
who  aid  in  conducting  carriages  not 
dismounted,  through  deep  snow,  are 
fixed  by  a  Tariff,  which  may  b«  seen 
at  the  Post-houses. 

ROUTE,  GOIKG  POST,  FROM  OC- 
NEVA,  BY  THE  SIMPLOV,  TO  MI- 
LAN :  BEING  A  COWTIKUATIdX 
OF  THE  MILITARY  ROAD  MA&E 
BY   NAPOLEON. 

2^  Dovaine 

2     Thonon 

1^  Evian 

2^  Saint  Gin^ouph 

2J   Fionnaz 

2}  Saint  Manriee 

2|  Martigny 

2|  Riddes 

2i  Sion 

2I  Sierre 

2}  Tufiman 

2J  Viige 

H  Brigg,  orBryg 

24  Bariselio 

3^  Sempione,  (village  80  called) 

2i  Iseiia 

2     Domo  d*0t8ola 

2  Vogogna 

3  Farioio 
2^  Arona 

1 1  Sefto^Caiende 
2     Cascina 
li  Ro 
1|  Milan 

52}  posts. 

from  four  to  six  ftsncs  a  faflad  for  dlaatft  and 

from  «ix  to  eightfor  luppw  rad  bedfc       ■ 

t  Th«  connun  foica  Cor  diuwr  at  a  good 

table  tFMte  is  three  francs. 
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KOUTE  FHOX  MILA.K,  BY  THE  81 M- 
PLOK,  TO  GENEVA,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  ITINERARIO  ITALIAKO. 
PUBLISHED  AT  MILAK,  IK  THE 
TEAR   1820. 

]}  Ro 

\\  CoMcina 

2     Setio-Calcnde 

1  Arona 
1|  Belgirate 
l|  Baveno 

2  Vogogna 

1|  Domo'd'Ouoia 

\\  hella 

\\  Sempione,  (rillage  so  called)* 

^  Brigg,  or  Bryff 

li   riege 

2     Tourtemagne,  or  Turtman 

2     Sierre 

2     SioH 

2     Biddes 

2     Martigng 

■  2     S.  Maurice 

■  2     Fiormaz 

2     S.  Oingouph 
21  Evian 
ij   Thonon 
2     Dovaine 
2\  Geneva. 

4d|  posts. 

PASSAGE  OF  SPLUOEK.     NEW  ROAD. 

Persons  travelling  from  Suabia,  or 
the  Canton  of  the  Orisons,  to  Venice, 
or  Milan,  find  this  the  shortest  route  : 
though  nobody  should  attempt  to  cross 
the  Mountain  of  Splugenat  the  season 
of  Avalanchesf .  But  after  the  winter 
snow  has  fallen,  and  become  suffi* 
ciently  hard  for  a  sledge  to  glide 
smoothly  over  its  surface,  or  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  winter  snow  is, 
generally  speaking,  melted.  Travellers 
may,  without  danger,  indulge  them- 
selves by  exploring  this  Passage  of  the 
Alps ;  which  very  much  surpasses 
in  magnificent,  sublime,  and  awful 
scenery,  every  other  Carriage-road  of 
Europe.     It  must,  however,   be  ac- 

*  Postmasters  have  at  times  been  allowed  to 
chanre6i  posts  from  Voffogna  to  Sempione. 

t  when  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of 
«ow  that  the  pointed  rocks  on  the  summits  of 
jjjj^lj  are  covered.  Avalanches  may  be  ex- 


knowledged  that  the  CraMeries  iif  this 
fine  road,  from  the  base  to  the'mmxnit 
of  Splugen,  on  the  side  of  theGiisons, 
are  too  narrow,  and  the  tiimings  too 
sharp  for  English  travelling  carriages 
with  four  horses  :  and  one  of  the 
Grottoes,  on  the  Italian  side,  wants 
height ;  but  this  inconvenience  will, 
it  is  supposed,  be  remedied  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

The  Routes  which  lead  through 
the  Grisons  to  Splugen  unite  at  Bcurg 
de  Ragaz^  two  leagues  from  which 
Town  are  the  celebrated  Haths  of 
Pfeffers.  From  Ragaz  to  C<dre  (the 
Capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons) 
is  five  leagues.  The  road  crosses  the 
Rhine  by  the  wooden  Bridge  of  Tar- 
dis,  and  traverses  by  another  Bridge 
the  formidable  Torrent  of  Lianquart, 
which  has  often  menaced  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  destruction. 
Here  commences  the  superb  road 
which  joins,  at  three  quarters  of  a 
league  from  Bellinzone,  that  of  the 
Canton  of  the  Tessin ;  and  forms  a 
communication  between  Italy,  eastern 
and  northern  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. From  Coire  X  ^  ^he  villa^  of 
Splugen^  (eleven  leagues)  the  road 
resembles  a  majestic  avenue  to  an 
immense  park.  Two  leagues  fnm 
Coire  the  two  arms  of  the  Rhine, 
namely,  the  Vorder-Rhein,  and  the 
Hinter-Rhein,  unite  in  face  of  the 
picturesque  Castle  of  Richnau;  and 
the  road  passes  over  these  brawling 
and  impetuous  streams  by  two  splen- 
did single-arched  wooden  Bridges; 
one  of  which  was  the  work  of  a  com- 
mon village  carpenter.  From  .Rich- 
nau to  the  small  Town  of  TA^tmr, 
(three  leagues  and  a  quarter,)^  the 
road  lies  at  the  base  of  the  luxuriant 
Mont-Heinzenberg,  in  the  Valley  of 
Dornleschg,  rendered  sterile  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Hinter-Rhein  and 
the  Torrent  of  NoUa.  Here,  in  a 
peculiarly  picturesque  situation,  are 
Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Realta,  (called 
likewise  Hohen  Rh^tien,)  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Tuscan  Emigrants 
during  some  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  Thousis  to  Andeer  (near  three     ^^ 

t  A  Tariff  containing  the  number  of  Posts.      ' 
and  the  expense  of  Post-hwses,  Guides,  and 
dismounting  and   remounting  Carriages,  on      j 
this  new  Road,  has  been  published  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Grisons,  and  may  be  Ibund  at 
Coire*    •         . 
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pies)  the  road  passes  through  th« 
ley  of  Scbams  ;  crossing,  by  a  fine 
dge,  near  Thousis,  the  destructive 
rent  of  Nolla,  and  approaching,  by 
rrotto  pierced  through  a  solid  rock, 
wild,  magnificent,  and  stupendous 
(rine,  called  the  Rheinwald,  or  Val' 

of  the  Forest  of  the  Rhine*, 
ough  which  that  River  and  the 
ad  wind  amidst  perpendicular  Rocks 
;  less  than  three  thousand  feet  high, 
1  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
tely  firs,  the  branches  of*  which 
m  to  canopy  the  narrow  Glen  he- 
ath them.  The  Rhine  boils  and 
ims  along  with  appalling  rapidity 
«e  to  the  Road ;  which  has  no  de- 
\S^  against  its  impetuous  neighbour 
.t  a^  slight  parapet  wall.  From  An- 
er  to  Splugen  is  near  three  leagues ; 
id  on  approaching  that  Village  the 
avine  widens,  and  displays  magni. 
nt  cascades.  This*  l>efile  between 
)ire  and  Splu^n  bears  undeservedly 
le  name  of  *"*•  Tia-Mala."  'Splugen^ 
tuated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhein- 
aid,  contains  a  good  Innf;'  as  do., 
tvo  other  Villages  in  this  Valley, 
lose  of  Nftffenen  and  Hinter- Rhein  : 
tie  last  stands  at  the  base  of  the 
Bernardino ;  and  about  a  league  and  a 
lalf  from  this  Village  the  Valley  is 
erminated  by  the  immense  Glacier  of 
/'ogelbex^,  liie  Sburce  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Splugen  to  Chiavenna  the  drive 
isually  occupies  about  seven  hours 
md  three  quarters  ;  full  five  of  which 
ire  spent  in  passing  the  Mountain  %• 
The  Au8tro*Iiombardo  Custom-house 
IB  two  leagues  beyond  Splugen. 

The  distance  from  the  Village  of 
Hinter-Rhein  tothe first  Refuge  (Berg- 
haus)  is  near  two  .leagues  ;  and  three 
hours  are  usually  occupied  in  going. 
Berghaus  is  a  large  edi^ce,  situated  in 
a  wild  country  on  the  margrp.  of  a 
liak^,  whose  sable  waters  give  birth 
to  the  impetuous  torreiA  of  the  Moesa, 
which  falls  into  the  Ticino,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Bel- 
linzone.  The  road  to  Chiavenna  is 
formed  into  Terraces ;  and  the  descent 

*  The  Forest  of  the  Rhine  contains  Fin  of 
ao  uncommon  a  ro^nitude,  that  one  of  them 
Is  Raid  to  me98ure  twentf-flve  ells  round  the 
trunk  t  and  th^FaU  of  the  Rhine  in  this  Fo- 
rest exhiUu  one  of  the  sublimest  otifects  in 
nature;  which,"  while  it  fills  spectators  with 
awe,  affords  them  the  pleasure  of  contemplat- 
ing scenes  in  the  creation  beyond  the  power  of 
any  pencU  to  Imitate.  * 


SO  gradual  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
oT  using  a  drag^hain.  From  Berg, 
haus  to  the  Hamlet  of  S.  Bernardino 
is  one  league  and  a  half;  and  midway 
the  road  passes  the  Moesa  on  a  lofty 
Bridge.  S.  Bernardino  is  frequented 
during  summer,  on  account  of  its 
Mineral .  Waters  ;  and  consequently, 
during  summer.  Travellers  find  the 
Inn  *at  this  Village  provided  with  a 
well  stocked  larder ;  and  frequently 
take  eatables  thepoe  to  the  next  bait- 
ing place,  Misoceo^  where  the  Inn  is 
ill.provided  and  its  master  very  im- 
posing. .  From  S.  Bernardino  to  ilft- 
socco  is  three  leagues.  Here  the  Road 
enters  a  cheerful  Valley,  which  dis- 
plays, as  the  Traveller  -advances,  the 
rich  culture  of  Italy;  till  at  length 
the  hills  of  Chiavenna,  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  present  themselves  to  view ; 
and  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  climate 
compensates  for  the  coldness  of  the 
Alps.  From  Misooco  to  Bellitusone  is 
six  leagues  and  a  quarter :  and  three 
quarters  of  %  league  from  Bellinzone, 
at  the  Bridge  of  the  Moe'sa,  the  new 
Route  of  the  Bernardino  joins  the 
superb  High-road  of  the  Canton  of 
the  Tessin,  which  terminates  at  the 
base  of  S.  Gothard. 

Travellers,  during  summer,  'may 
reach  the  'High-road  to  Milan,  by  go- 
ing from  Bellinzone  to  MagtuUno  .on 
the  Iiago  Maggiore ;  whence,  (the 
seasoi^  permitting)  a  Steam-boat  starts 
every  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  morning,  at  six 
o*clock,  4oT  Sesto-Caknde ;  where  it 
arrives  about  noon.  The  price  paid 
by  a  Chief-cabin  Passenger,  in  this 
vessel,  from  Magadino  to  Sesto,  is  six 
Italian  livres  ;  the  charge  for  the 
transport  of  a  Berh'n  or  English  Pos^- 
chaise,  is  fifty  livres ;  and  the  charge 
for  the  transport  of  a  Caleche,  forty 
livres. 

Travellers  mar  likewise  reach  the 
High-road  to  Milan  by  means,  of  the 
Steam-boats  ^managed  by  Englishmen) 
which  ply  daily  on  the  liake  of  Como§, 
the  season  permitting:   and  persons 

t  Travellers  going  post  over  Splugen  usually 
steep  here. 

t  The  ascent,  on  the  Rheinwald  side  of  the 
mountain,  commonly  occupies  about  two 
hours.  * 

{  The  Lake  of  Como,  anciently  called  l4Mn(« 

LaHiut  is  computed  to  be  fifty  miles  inleurth  i 

fsoax  three  to  six  miles  in  bicadtht  and  fifom 

forty  to  sUhundisd  feet  in  depth.    TbisLaket 

2i 
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enbark  «l  La  Hhm.  Amtker  way  df 
TCMfaiiiip  the  Higk.«ttd  is  to  go  by 
^M|W,  P«ni»  di  7r«Mi,  and  Fmme^ 

PAMA«B   or   S.    OOTHilHll. 

Prariimi  l#  ike  ezisteiiea  of  thA 
»ev  Madi  otar  the  Simf^n  aadCSems, 
tkif  waa  one  of  tbe  most  f reqnented 
Jbiitea  bam  Bwitaa^^bnd  into  Italy  ; 
•ftd  the  joanMy  from  Fluelen  to  Bel- 
Uii*)iie  is  eamly  aeeomplished  in  four 
d«yi,  whtf^hear  cm  foot  or  on  liors^- 
baek  ;  neither  can  this  Paasage  be 
called  dattgeroiia  al  any  season,  except 
while  the  vnov  is  melting.  Between 
Fhiden  and  I/Hopitaly  the  P/affhn^ 
Sprurt^j  the  Cmaemde,  (he  DeviTs 
JMdfe,  the  S^^lenem^  the  Umer^ 
i$ehj  atnd  the  beaudful  prospect  pre- 
sented by  the  VaUey  of  Urseren,  are 
^e  objeeis  best  worth  a  Trareller's 
ftttention.  A  little  beyond  the  village 
of  Ii^Hopital  esoe  stood  I^Hoepieedee 
Capft€kin9y  where  TraveUiers  met  with  ^ 
dean  bedi,  good  wine,  and  a  hospitable  ! 
reception  $  but  the  Ckmvent  no  longer 
•adsts,  and  an  Inn  is  established  on  its 
site.  ^  The  summit  of  S.  Gothard  is 
is  a  s'maU  plain,  encompassed  by  rocks ; 
and  the  elevation  of  this  plain  is 
supposed  to  be  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  English  feet  above 
the  level  oi  the  Mediterraneaji  sea. 
Between  Ii*Haspiee  and  Bellinzone  the 
TJewa  are  beautiful  9  and  the  whole 
youte  is  mueh  eilkibelUiBlied  by4he  river 
Tiettto,  the  forests  of  firs,  the  pastu- 
rage, the  pretty  hamlets  placed  in  ele- 
rated  situatieas;  and  the  vines,  pop* 
lars,  ohesnuts,  walnuts,  and  fig-trees, 
^^»ch  cetotimiaUy  present  themselves 
to  view. 

TraveHers  who  pass  S.  Gothard  on 
foot,  or  on  horseback,  usually  sleep 
the  first  night  ait  Urseren  ;  the  second 

^embined  with' the  Tmm  of  Como,  anciently 
Omum,  forms  a  beauoAil  landscape.  PUny 
me  younffet  waff  bora  at  Como ;  and  In  the 
ftSM  of  thS  Cathedral  k  hia  Statue.  The  dlB* 
tanceflrom  Como>  through  Barlassina,  to  Milan 
to  th»ae  pQtta  and*  half. 

•  Anflecotiomicalandasafemodeof  croadng 
the  1io«iitafi»  of  SlUngen,  la  to  go  under  the 
tttUbuMse  of  the  JMmimv*'  /  who  travels  every 
week  firom  Lindau  to  Milan ;  and  undertakes, 
for  a  oertatit  ptflce.l9»deftay  aH  the  expenses  of 
tiMnsMag»,.&(urdaiidlo^gliiglnchistve.  Bm 
fe»?*2!2:**^  ^y  TraveUera  ooss  thla  Moub^ 
M^  *ey  ougki  modi  s»  atcwapt  (he  Fssmm 


0L  4ireh^  where  the  Inn  is  pei ;  tlie 
third  at  Giantie9 ;  and  theCourthat 
BeUmMme.  Carriages  may  pan,  Vy 
being  dismonnted,  from  Altorf  to 
Qiomico;  but  the  expense  efoooTey*  1 
ing  an  £i^^ish  carrmge  ever  S.  Go> 
thard  is  sddom  less  than  twenty^tor 
hmis-d'ors. 

vassaoe  of  tste  ©XAir©  sautt 

BKmKAUI>. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  the  shortest 
way  from  French  Switaerhnd  »b» 
Italy,  nsuaUy  cross  iht  Grand  S.  Bei- 
nard  ;  there  is,  however,  no  carritf*- 
road  beyond  Bdranchier  ;  though  ^' 
lish  carriages  have  occasi>waIly  vera 
dismounted  at  Marti^y,  and  csurried 
over  the  mountain  to  Aoste,  at  the 
expense  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Nape 
lecms  per  cairiage,  aoecwdiog  to  its 
size,  the  transport  of  titndKS  notis- 
duded.  The  price,  per  day,  wr  ^^ 
porter-mule  emjdoycMi  on  S.  Benaw, 
is  twenty^ix  bats;  guide  and  tax  w 
^ihe  Commissary  inclusive;  thoogk 
Foreigners  pay  more. 

From  Martfgny  to  li'Hoapice  » 
about  nine  leagues;  and  jpersons  who 
go  the  whole  way  on  mules,  caiBMt 
accompKsh  this  long»ride  under  nine 
hours.  Travelers,  therefore,  «(» 
sleep  at  Liddes  $  wh^re  the  Inn  a«on» 
tolerable  accommodation.  Beyoo* 
Idddes  the  ascent  becomes  rapid;  »*• 
one  league  from  this^  Village  is  a. 
Pierre,  which  contains  an  Inn,  and 
was  considered  by  the  ancient  Konianj 
to  be  the  most  elevated  spot  of  gr«^" 
on  the  Maritime  Alps :  they  in  ^nse- 
quende  erected  a  ^*^i^nf'^^^ 
herct.  This  country  is  reaa^"^ 
for  deep  hollows  bordered  with  roew; 
and  into  these  hollows  the  !>»»* 
precipitates  itself  with  such  violence 
as  to  form  a  scene  by  niany  pfil*^ 
preferred  to  the  faU  of  the  Rhine  e' 

during  the  months  of  May  and  Jsnf  *^  jSj 
winter  snow  is  melting..  Several  EBg«s»JL 
maies  have  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  c«"^ 
in  June.  j  c 

t  The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Gr^  ^ 
Bernard,  namely,  Mont-Vekm,  i»»"W"^S#^  / 
be  (as  aheady  mentioned)  more  than  ^^ 
sand  English  feet  aBove  the  level  ei  tbfj*  ^ 
terraneaa  sea:  and  L'HaspM,  '"'"'^tMi 
Saussure,  is  eight  thoosand  and  aevfOllM^ 
Paris  feet  (though  sutasequent  ooOP«^^ 
ra«ke  it  only  six  thousand  one  heuix»,r^ 
fifty  P»la  feet)  above  the  levckef  die  Mc» 
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a£r-hausen.  From  *S.  Pierre. t» 
[ospice  is  three  leagues;  every 
•  of  which  toward  the  summit  of 
mountain  increases  the  -steepness 
he  palh,  and  the  wildness  of  tffe 
ipects.  White  partridges  are  seen 
e  in  lar^e  numbers. 
Lbout  one  league  beyond  S.  Pierre 

road  consists  of  snow,  frozen  so 
d,  that  a  horse^s  ho«f  scarce  makes 
'  impression  on  it :  this  road  tra- 
ses  two  Valleys  ;*  the  first  being 
ed  £,€8  Enfers  des  Foireuses  ;  and 
second  L,a  VcUUe  de  la  Combe  ^ 
ween  which  spot  and  L'*Hospice  the 
intity  of  snow  decreases. — Uffos- 
?  is  sti^posed  to  be  the  most  ele* 
.ed  of  all  huinan  habitations  in  the 

world  ;  and  SQpie benevolent  Monks 
the  Augustine  Order  live  here  con- 
ntly,  for  the  purpose  of  accommo.^ 
ting  and  sticcouring  Travellers ;  se-' 
pal  of  whom  owe  their  preservation 

these  hunianft  Ecclesiastics ;  wha 
ake  a  practice  of  searching  out  every 
'fortunate  person  lost  in  the  snow- 
arras,  or  buried  by  the  avalanches : 
id  in  this  search  they  are  aided  by 
rge  Dogs,  w^o  ftcent  Travellers  at  a  < 
nsiderable  distance ;  and,  in   spite 

impenetrable  fogs  and  clouds  of 
lOw,  are  always  abJe  to  discover  and 
irsue  the  riglit  road.  These  usefid 
limals,  (who  seldom  bark,  and  never 
te  a  stAnger,*J  carry  in  baskets, 
iStened  to  their  necks,  cordials  and 
^tables  eidclilated  to  revive  those  per- 
)ns  who  are  nearly  frozen  to  death : 
nd  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
itely  written  relative  to  the  extinc- 
ion  of  this  race  of  Dogs,  they  are,  at 
he  present. moment,  more  numerous 
han  heretofore  *.  Every  Traveller  is 
ourteously  received  at  L'Hospice ;  and 
he  Sick. are  provided  with  good  me- 
lical  and  Qhirurgical  assistance,  with- 
)ut  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  country, 
)r  religion;  neither  is  any  recom- 
pense expected  for  all  this  hospitality  ; 
:hough  persons  who  possess  the  means, 
Jeldom  fail  to  leave  a  testimony  of 
their  gratitude  in  the  Poor's  box  be- 
longing to  the  Church.  So  intense  is 
the  cold  At  L*Ho8pice  as  to  preserve 

•  The  8.  Benrnd  Dotf  ha«  a  deep  furrow  in  .  vellers. 
tne  nose,  which  makes  It  appear  dQuWe.    One         t   See  thta  Route  under 
01  these  Dogs  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen  Tr».     Italy." 


'  from  putrefaction  the  dead  bodies  de- 
posited in  its  Cemetery.  Not  far 
hence  lies  the  Col  de  Tenebres ;  by 
ascending  which,  a  view  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  that  part  of  Mont-Blanc  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  Cliamouni.  The 
Valley  in  which  L* Hospice  stands  is 
long,  narrow,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  Lake,  on  the  extremity  of  which 
the  Convent  is  erected.  Near  this 
spot  there  formerly  was  a  Tempi© 
consecrated  to*. Jupiter;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  the  Convent 
stands  precisely  on  the  site  of  this 
Temple,  from  which  S.  Bernard  de- 
rives its  ancient  name  of  Mons-Jovis, 
The  conventual  Chapel  her^  contains 
a  Monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
French  General,  Desai^^ ;  wiio  is  re- 
presented as  being  in  the  act  of  falling 
from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  a 
Grenadier,  and  uttering  the  wards, 
"  Allez,  dire  uu^Premier  Consul^'*  &c 
On  the  Monument  is  the  following 
inscription:  '' A  Desauv ;  mart  k  la 
bataille  de  Marengo,^^  The  Body  was 
brought  hither  from  Milan  by  order 
of  Nappleon,  who  erected  this  inte- 
resting piece  of  sculpture  to  comme- 
morate the  heroic  death  of  his  Friend* 
The  descent  from  L'Hospice  to  Aoste, 
occupies  between  six  and  seveh  hours : 
and  at  Aoste  there  are  remains  of  a 
Triumphak  Arch,  built  in  the  time  of 
Augustus ;  the  ruins  of  a  Cirefia^  ^e* 
From  Aoste  Travellers  may  procead 
either  to  Turin  or  Milan.  The  read 
to  the  former  City  passes  through  a 
beautiful  country,  and  the  time  em* 
ployed  in  going  need  not  exceed  twenty 
hours  -j*. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  ascend  S, 
Bernard,  visit  L' Hospice,  and  return 
to  Martigny  without  crottsiiig  th* 
Mountain,  and  likewise  to  mtdce  this  ' 
excursion  with  as  little  fatigue  as  poB« 
sible,  should  go  in  a  Char-a-banc  from 
Martigny  to  Liddes,  sleeping  at  the 
latter  place ;  thence  proceeding,  n«st 
day,  on  mules,  to  L*Hospice ;  deeping 
there ;  and  remounting  the  Char- 
a-banc  at  JLiddes,  in  going  baek  to 
Martigny, 
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I  Italy— Ditto,  in  Tuacany— DitU^ 
d  Territories— Ditto,  in  the  KiM> 
NMt  in  Italy— Particulars  rdatirel 


CHAPTsa  ty. 


ITALY. 

Ualian  rotti    tfatltn  MIk»^Price  of  Post-Jtones  in  northern 
in  the  Principality  of  Lucca— Ditto,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  _ 

dom  of  Naples— Other  particulars  relative  to  travelling  post  in  Italy— Particulan  .. ^ 

travdUnc  en  ▼oiturier—Tuicany— Current  coins— Bankers'  accounts^Pound-weigfat— Tm 
can  meamn  called  a  braorio— Prices  at  the  principal  Hotds-Buonamano  to  AtteodanO;-* 
Waaes  of  a  Valet-de-place— Leghorn— Price  of  caxxiages— Entrance  paid  by  English  Tn^ 
.  Wat  the  Theatre— Artidei  best  worth  purchasing- Provlslon»<-AflBes'  nailk— Fruit— B» 
caflchi— Ortolans— Siae  of  a  Tuscan  barrel  of  wtaie— ditto  of  oil— dittoof  m  cataa&ne  of  woo^! 
PubUcjcarriages  ftom  Lwhom  to  Pisa— Boats— Diligence  ftom  Leghorn  to  Florence— Eft> 
▼lions  of  L^om  unwhoteNome— Arriyal  and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers-^Pisa— Feestt| 
Custom-house  Officers  and  Musicians— Winter  prke  of  Lodging-houses — Boxes  at  tkc! 
Theatre— Entxance-money— Expense  of  Job-caxriages— Senrants'  wage»— Dinner  at  a  R» 
taurateux's— Mode  in  which  dlnnen  should  be  ordcved  fixnn  a  Traiteur— Firewood— Mats- 
Eatables  Milk,  cream,  oil,  and  wine— Scales  and  weights  for  kitchen-use  reooxmneoded- 
.  Music,  drawfaig,  and  language-maatexs— Fees  to  medical  Men— Banking-house — Prices  far 
making  wearing  apparri— Bookseller — Tuscany  recdmmended  as  a  cheap  country  for  penns- 
nent  residence— Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers  at  Pisa— Price  for  franking  letten 
~-Prioe  of  a  seat  in  th^  Diligence  from  Pisa  tp  Florence— Pemns  going  thisioumey  advised 
not  to  have  their  baggage  plumbed— Hotels  and  private  fodging-houses  at  Florence— Winta 
nice  of  the  latter;  and  where  to  apply  for  information  respectmg  them — Price  of  board  sod 
lodging  in  an  Italian  family— Further  particulars  relative  to  prices  at  Inns — Coflfee-houses- 
Restaurateura—TaUe-d'hOte— Price  per  month  for  a  carriage  and  horses— Ditto,  per  day- 
Provisions  in  general— Asses'  milk,  wine,  oil,  ice,  medicines— Price  of  Butdier's  meat^bread, 


Restaurateura—TaUe-d'hOte— Price  per  month  for  a  carriage  and  horses— Ditto,  per  day- 
Provisions  in  general— Asses'  milk,  wine,  oQ,  ice,  medicines— Price  of  Butdier's  meat,  bread, 
poultry,  Ace.— Price  ot  table-wiiy^Best  Bookseller— Shop  for  foreign  wine,  tea,  EogKi 
medicines,  &c— Grocer— Silk-merc»— Linen-drapers— Shoes  and  boot%-Tailais— Ladie^ 
dress-makers— Coach-makers— Money-changer— Firewood— Fees  to  Notarie»i[Htlilfc— Prices 
at  the  Theatres— Music  Masters,  &c.— Sculptors— Painter— Bankers— Arrival  and  departiue 
of  Letter-Courien— Country-houses  near  Florence. 


LEK6TH  OF  AK  ITALIAN  POST. 

The  length  of  an  Italian  I^t  is  about 
Mven  mUes :  but  the  miles  of  Italy 
differ  in  extent ;  that  of  Piedmont  and 
Genoa,  being  near  one  English  mile 
and  a  half ;  that  of  Lombardy,  about 
•ixty  yards  less  than  tfn  English  mile ; 
that  of  Tuscany,  a  thousand  geome- 
trical paces ;  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  the  same  length  (which  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  short  of 
an  English  mile;)  and  the  mile  of 
'  Magna  Onecia  Tthe  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples) is  longer  than  the  English  mile, 
by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

PRICE    OF  POST-HOUSES   IK   THE 
SARDnrTAM-   TERRITORIES. 

Erery  draught-horse,  per  post,  one 
French  livre  and  fifty  centimes. 

Every  carriage  furnished  by  a  post- 
master, one  livre  and  fifty  centimes. 

Every  postlUibn,  one  Uvre  and  fifty 
centimes. 


CABRIOLETS.       • 

No.  of  peraods.  No.  of  hones.     Piloe  for 

l,or2 

2        •  IHv.SOo 

3 

3  •         1         50 

4 

3            2    • 

LiMOirn&BB. 

1,2,  or  3 

3              I         50 

4 

3             2 

BKRLINX8. 

l,2,or3 

4             1         50 

4,  or  5 

6             >       50 

6 

6             1         75 

A  child,  if  underduz  years  of  age,  is 
not  paid  for.  • 

If  a  Lim&niere  contain  above  four 
persons,  and  if  a  Berline  contain  above 
six,  an  additional  charge  is  made  of 
one  livre  and  fifty  centimes  per  post. 

PASSAGE   OF   CEiriS. 

From  the  first  of  November  to  the 
first  of  April,  the  price  of  every 
draught-horse,  from  Molaret  to  Lans- 
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>ourg,  and  from  Lanplebourg  to 
isa,  Is  two  livres  per  post :  anil  frop 
e  fifteenth  of  September  to  the 
teenth  of  May,  tl\e  s^me  price  is 
ai^ed  for  ev^ery  additional  horse  and 
ule,  *f roin  Susa  to  Molaret,  from 
olaret  to  Mont-Cenis,  and  from 
a.nslebourg  to  Mont-Cenis ;  but  not 
ce  versA*  To  every  Ctibriolei,  con- 
ining  one  or  two  persons,  one  addi- 
onal  horse  is  addedZ^to  every  Cabrio- 
t^  containing  t];Lree  persons,  two 
Iditional  horses  and  a  ^postillion — to 
i^ery  Cabfdolet^  containing  four  per* 
>n8,  three  horses  aftd  a  postillion — to 
very  JLimoniire^  containing  two  per- 
7ns,  two  hol*8es  and  a  postillion — ^to 
very  Limoniere,  containing  three  or 
our  persons,  three  hofses  and  a  postil- 
ion— and  to  every  Berline^  containing 
hree  or.  four  persons,  two  horses  and 
\.  postillion. 

PASSAOi:   OF  THE  ECHELLES. 

The  Post-master  here,  is  obliged  to 
furnish,  in  addition  to  his  horses, 
draught-oxen,  at  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes  the  pair,  per  post.  To  eveiy 
Cabriolet  h  glacesy  drawn  by  two 
horses,  on^  pair  of  oxen  must  be 
added — to  every  LimotUire,  drawn  by 
three  or  four  horses,  one  pair  of  oxen 
in  summer,  and  two  pair  in  winter.^ 
to  every  Berline,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
two  pair  of  oxen — ^and  to  every  Berline, 
drawn  hy  sis  liorses,  two  pair  of  oxen 
in  summer,  and  three  pair  in  winter. 
To  an  open  Cabriolet  containing  only 
one  person,  no  oxen  are  added ;  but 
the  Post-master  at  Echelles  is  autho- 
rised to  add  an  extra-horse  to  S.  Thi- 
bault-du-Coux. 

▲8CEKT  OF  THE  SIMPLON. 

The  Post-masters  at  Domo  d*Ossola, 
and  Yeselles,  are  authorised  to  put  one 
additional  horse  to  carriages  drawn  by 
two  or  three*  horses ;  and  two  addi- 
tional  horses  to  carriages  drawn  by 
four  horses ;  but  they  are  not  autho- 
rised to  put  more  than  six  horses  to 
any  carriage  whatever. 

The  old  Post-road  from  Novi  to 


4}enoa  by  the  Boochetta  is  abandoned ; 
and  the  new  and  fine  Road  of  the  Val 
di  Scrivia,  Rico,  an4  Mont-Giovi, 
opened  in  its  stead. 

At  Turin  it  is  advisable  that  persoss 
who  intend  to  travel  post  should  apply 
to  the  Direzione  generate  delle  PaskTy 
for  an  Order  respecting  Post-horses ; 
which  Order,  called  aBollettone^  saves 
trouble,  and  prevents  imposition. 

PRICE     OF     POST-HORSES    IK    THS 
LOHBARDO-VEKETIAK.  REALM. 

Every  pair  of  draugh^horses,  per 
post,  five  French  livres,  and  fifty  cen- 
times. 

Every  Caleohe^  furnished^  by  a  post- 
muster,  forty  centimes  \  and  every 
dose  carriage  furnished  by  a  post* 
master;  eighty  centimes. 

Every  postillion,  one  livre  apd  fifty 
centimes  :  postillions,  however,  are 
seldom  satisfied  with  less  than  double 
that  sum*.  ^ 

PRICE    OF    POST-HORSES    IN 
TCT  SCANT,     • 

Every  pair  of  draught^horses,  ten 
pauls  a  post ;  exoept  on  quitting  Flo- 
rence, when  the  price  is  six  pauls  per 
horse. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  £ve  pauls. 

Every  postillfon^three  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  panl 
for  every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  Caleche^  furnished  by  a  post* 
master,  three  pauls;  and  every  car» 
riage,  with  four  places,  six  pauls. 

A  Postillion  expects  five  pauls  for 
every  common  post,  and  six  pauls  <m 
quitting  Florence. 

PRICE    OF    POST-HORSES    IK     THE 
PRINCIPALITY   OF    LUCCA. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten 
pauls  a  post. 

The  third  horse  four  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul 
for  every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postillion,  three  pauls. 


*  Tbe  price  of  Poftt-horaes  in  the  Duchies  of     to  Pavla,  at  which  places  the  price  Is  sevsn 
Parma  uMtModena,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Lorn-     livres  and  fifty  cenUmes  foar  every  pair  of 
baTdo-Venetlan  realm ;  except  from  Fiorensola  '  drtught-hones. 
to  Cremoqa,  and  fkom  Castel  San-GlovanQi 
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ETwy  Cide^e,  furnished  by  a  post- 
master,  three  pauis;  and  every  car. 
jiafpe,  with  foor  places,  six  pauls. 

'Travellers,  on  quitting  liuoca,  are 
ehM^ged  fifteen  pauls  for  every  pair  of 

dnuiiilitJioraeB. 

« 

PAICE,   OF     POST-HORSES     IS    ^HE 
ECCLESIASTICAL    TERRITORIES. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten 
^^•nls  a  post. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  fouf  paids. 

Every  pcStilliou,*  three  pauls  and  a 
half. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul 
for  every  pair  of  horses.  ^ 

Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  post- 

•  master,  three  pauls  ;  and  eve.ry  car- 
riage with  four  inside  places  (fur- 
ni^hed^by  a  post-master,)  six  pauls  per 
post. 

A  postillibp  expects  fiv  e  pauls  per  post. 

•  Travellers  are  charged  an  extra  half- 
post  on  quitting  Rome. 

PRICE  01"    POST-HORSES   IN    THE 
KINGDOM    OF  NAPLES.* 

Great  Roacb.  Every  draught-horse^ 
and  evt^  ead<tieJK>rse,  lax  carUni, 
and  a  half,  per  post. 

Every  pestilUon  fifteen  grana  a 
horse,  per  post. 
•  .  Hostler,  at  provyicipal  post-houses, 
htM  a  oarlino  for  every  pair  of  horses 
—hostler,  at  the  Naples  post.'house, 
•one  icai4ino  for  every  pair  of  horses. 

Cro9g  Roads.  Every  draught-horse, 
nine  carlini,  per  post. 

Every  postittion,   two    carlini  per 

Every  carnage  with  two  inside 
places,  fuvnisbed  by  a  post-master,  five 
•carlini  ^  and  every  carriage  with  four 
inside  places,  (furnished  by  a  post- 
master,)  ten  carlini  per  post. 

'A  pesdilidn  exgpects  six  carlini  a 
|)bst. 

For  a  post-royal,  in  the  Neapolitan 
teiri tones,  an  extra  half -post  is 
charged. 

Post.%Misters  are  prohibited  from 
supplying  TravellerjB  with  .post-horses, 
unless  authorised  by  an  Order  from 
-^  Direolior  G«aeral  of  the  Posts  at 
maples,  or  a  Provincial  Director.    . 

Hostlers  in  Italy  are  seldom  con- 


tented witKless  th«&  twice  their  due : 
lyid  fhe  person  who  throws  wvber 
over  the  wheds  of  travelling  carriages 
(aneoessary.opecation  in  hot  weatlier), 
expects  half  a  paul  for  his  trouUe. 

An  English  poat-ohaise,  witlrshalta, 
conveying  two  or  three  persons  only, 
and  not  heavily  laien,  is  i^ildwed  to 
travel  with  two,  or,  at  moat,  three 
horses,  in  those  parts  of  norUiem  Italy 
which  are  not  mountainous  :  hut,  if 
the  carriage  convey  four  persons,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  travel  with,  lees  than 
four  horses.  *  A  caleche^  oonveying 
three  persons  anA  only  one  trunk,  ij 
allowed  to.  travel  with  two  hones. 

In  Tascany,  if  the  road  be  not 
mountainous,  an  £nglisli>  post-cftiaise, 
with  a  pole,  c(ftiveyiftg  three  persons 
and  no  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travd 
with  two  horses  only:-  but  Bnglisli 
carriages  conveying  four  persona  and 
trunks,  are  not  allowed  to  travel  with 
less  than  four  horses.  In  the  Eccle- 
siastical Territories,  a  two- wheeled 
carriage,  conveying  three  persona,  and 
only  one  trunks  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  horses ;  but,  if  it  oonvey 
more  than  one  trunk,  three  horses  are 
indispensable  :  and  persons  wiko  travel 
with  more  than  two  large^runks,  are 
subject  to  a  tax  of  two  pwuls  per  post 
for  every  extra-trunk,  vache,  or  port- 
•manteau.  A  four-wheeled  carriage, 
•with  a  pole,  conveying  six  persons  and 
one  trunk,  is  allowed  ^to  travel  with 
only  four  horses;  but  if  it  oonvey 
4Beven  persons,  or  six  persons  and  two 
large  trunks,  six  horses  are  indiapen. 
sable.  A  four-wheeled  carriage,  half 
open,  and  conveying  only  two  persons, 
•and  one  smidi  trunk,  is  aUowed  to 
travel  with  only  two  horses. 

To  the  driver  of  every  extra  draught- 
horse,  it  is  customary  to  give  two  pauis; 
though  he  cannot  demand  any  remu- 
nei-ati^n. 

In  the  Neapolitan  Territories,  a 
four-wheeled  carriage,  oonveying  four 
persons  and  one  large  t^k,as  aUowed 
to  travel  with  four  horses  only ;  but 
if  it  convey  six  persons,  and  two  large 
trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensable. 
A  two-wheeled  carriage,  conveying 
two  persons,  and  one  large  trunk,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses; 
^but,  if  it  convey  three  persons  and 
a  large  trunk,  tbxee  horses  are  indis- 
.pensaWo. 
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fTAty.J     EXPENSE  OF  TRAVELLING  EN  VOITURIER,  4:c.    m 


Every  post-mfMter  shoaM  be  pai^for 
bis  Jiorses  hefote  they  set  out. 

S}iaft8  are  not'  used  eitber  in,  the 
Tuscan,  Roman,  or  Neapolitan  Ter. 
ritories. 

The  average  price  paid  in  Italy  for 
accommodations  at  Inns,  by  persons 
wno  tzHv^  post,  is  as  follows. 

Pauls. 
Breakfast^  per  head,  in  large  towns     .    .    3 

■    in  «naU  towns    .    .    2 

Dianet*  per  head,  in  large  towns    ...    .ID 

«-^-— in  small  towns    ...    8 

Beds,  from  three  to  five  pauls.edCh.     , 

It  is  more  OBConomical,  and  less  trou- 
blesome in  Italy,  to  travel «»  voi<wrtcr, 
than  to  travel  post ;  but  persons  who 
acoomplisfti  a  long  jeucney  with  the 
same  horses^tnust,  generally  speaking, 
travel  ^ower  than  if  they  dianged- 
horses  at  every  post;  and  therefore 
those  who  follow  the  latter  plan,  need 
not  rise^o  early  as  those  who  follow 
the  former.  If  a  Voitarin  have  good 
horses,  they  -will  go  from  forty  to  fifty 
Roman  miles  a  day ;  arriving,  in  due 
time,  at  the  destined  sleeping^plaoes. 
Mules  are  less  expeditious,  because 
they  seldom  trot.- 

Persons  who  travd  in  their  own 
carriage  are  usually  expected  to  give 
Italian  Voiturins  from  ten  to  twelve, 
francs  a  day  per  draught -horse :  six 
francs  a  d.ay  for  each  master;  three 
francs  a  .day  for  each  child  ;  anfl  four 
francs*  and  a  half  a  day  for  each  ser- 
vant :  and  for  this  price  he  furnishes 
good  horses,  or  mules,  together  with 
breakfast,  supper,  and  beds;  but,  if  the 
Voi  turin  convey  Travellers  in  a  carriage, 
belonging  to  himself,  he  seldom  ex- 
pects more  than  three  quartets  of  the 
above-named  price;  because  he  can 
make  a  considerable  profit  by  filling 
the  carriage  with  passengers  on  his 
return. 

The  bttoTutmano  usually  given  to  a 
Voiturier,  if  he  behave  well,  is  about 
half  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day. 

The  fare,  in  a  pubKc  carriage,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  asd  likewise  from 
.  Rome  to  Naples,  is  ten  scudi,  suppers 
and  beds  indusive  ;  and  twdve  scudi, 
dinners,  suppers,  and  beds  inclusive : 
unless  it  be  a  voiture  de  retcur^  in 


whi<^  ease  an  abatement  is  nada  of 

about  two  scudi.  ■^'       • 

If  passengers,  raerdly  to  aeeonimo- 
date  themselves,  require  a  ¥oituriet 
to  8td|>  one  or  more  days  .on  the  raed,     * 
he  expects  them  to  pay  six  franei 
per  night,  for  Uie  provender  of  eadi  df     • 
his  horses. 

A  Voiturin  commonly  pays  m  Italy 
for  his  Passengers^  the  fddlowing  prices 
at  inns : 

Breakfiist,  per  fiead;  from  a  paal  * 
and  a  half,  to  two  pauls — dinner,  iftuM 
pauls — supper  and  bed,  five  pau][s; 
but  Foreigners  who  pay  for  themselvei 
at  inns  can  seldom,  if  ever,  mdte  t« 
good  a  bargain. 

Italian  and  Swiss  Voiturins  nsnaiiy 
pay  for  l^eir  passengers,  in  France, 
four  francs  ahead  for  supper  and  beds  ; 
and  %bout  two  francs  for  dinner. 
It^ian  and  Swiss  voiturins  ttkevis^ 
pay,  for  permission  to  travel  in  Franee, 
li  tax  of  five  sous  a  horse,  per  postl 

An  Italian  Voiturin  is  <)4»liged  t# 
secure  his  outside  trunks  wit^  a  chmn  f 
and  if  he  leave  a  Town  befbrb  day* 
light,  he  is  oUiged  to  take  a  gv^trd, 
for  his  trunks,  !^om  his  sleepin|;« 
place  to  the  gate  of  the  Town. 

As  NeapSitan  Voiturins  are  i^f^ 
worst  in  Italy,  because  notorious  4ot 
breaking  their  engagements,  Travd^ 
iers  should  avoid  going  «n  wjiturier^ 
from  Naples  to  Rome ;  uidess  it  b^  ' 
witii  the  Post-master's  hones. 


TUSCANY. 


CUIl»£VT    CQZjrS. 

Zecckino, 

Francefame^oe  Scudo*, 
Half  ditto. 

Piece  of  three  paoiiy  or  pauls.         «,' 
Piece  of  two  j>aolL 

Lira.  *  '   ■ 

Paoio,     • 
Mezzo'paoio, 

piece  of  two  eraxie^  Ibur  of  whid^ 
make  one  paolo,  or  pauL 
.  Crazia,  eight  of  which  make  onjp 


*  Tea  pauls  make   one  VranoeKcne.  or  eany,  for  about  forty-two  pauls ;  and  a  NaM* 

Kudo;  which  is  five  fiancs  and  sixty  centimes  leon  for  about  thirty-six  pauls  t  but  tba  value 

-oTFranoe.                                        *  of  Fx^ndi  gdldis  floetoatfiigk      ' 

Ao  Old  Louis-d'or  is  usually  cusqBDt  in  Tiif-  . 
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QmMrmo^  Bt9  ci  wluch  make  one 
eroMia. 

S»U0i  one  of  which  makes  three 
guatirini.  m 

The  one-pfkul  piece  of  Rome  ii  cur. 
rent  for  one  paul  of  Tuscany. 

The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  cur. 
rent  for  two  pauu  of  Tuscany,  want* 
ing  four  quattrini. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  usually  cur- 
rent for  about  nine  pauls  and  a  half. 
This  coin  is  frequestiy  called  a  pemmo- 
duro. 

The  real  value  of  the  ruspone  is 
only  sixty  pauls ;  but  it  can  seldom  be 
purchased  under  sixty-three;  owing 
to  the  offio  on  gold:  and,  from  the 
fame  cause,  the  'xecchinoy  which  is 
worth  only  twenty  pauls,  can  seldom 
he  purchased  under  twenty-one. 

&uikers*  accounts  throughout  Tus- 
cany, are  kept  in  peMMe,  soldi^  and 
danari  ;  or  /ire,  soldi,  and  datiari. 

Twelve  danari  make  one  soldo  f 
twenty  soldi  make  one  lira  *  ;  five  lire 
and  fifteen  s<]Mii  er,  at  most,  six 
Ure^  make  the  imaginary  coin  called 
a  peMMB,  or  piece  a£  eight;  and  for 
each  of  these,  a  Banker  (barges  so 
many  English  pence,  according  to  the 
exchange,  when  he  gives  cash  for  a 
bill  upon  London  f.  Bankers,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tuscan  law,  are  obliged 
either  to  pay  in  gold,  or  to  allow  an 
'  affio  if  they  pay  in  silver:  the  agio 
varies  from  week  to  week,  according 
to  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  pound  weight  of  Tuscany  is 
divided  into  twelve  ounces ;  the  ounce 
into  twenty-four  deniers;  and  the 
denier  into  twenty *four  grains.  The 
Tuscan  ounce  is  somewhat  less  than 
theEng^sh.* 

The  common  Tuscan  measure,  called 
a  braccio;  is  about  twenty-two  English 
inches  and  a  half;  two  braccia  making 
one  ell. 

'  Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels  are 
much  Ae  same  in  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Florence ;  namely,  for  a  Jarge  apart- 
ment from  twenty  to  thirty  pauls  a 
day ;  and  for*  smaller  apartments, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pauls  a  day.  For 
breakfast,  from  two  to  three  pauk  a 
head.  For  dinner,  from  eight  to  ten 
pauls  a  head.  For  servants,  from  four 
to  five  paulffahead  per  day:  and  with 

I  A'i^**'TuacanyIsonepaulaiidahalf. 
f  If  the  exchange  be,  as  it  usuaUy  Is,  in 


regard  to  hti&namano  to  attendants  at  | 
inns,  the  Waiter  usually  expects  aboirtij 
one  paul  per  day  from  each  Gentleman 
or  Ladvt  and  the  Chamber-maid  itiH 
less ;  that  i«,  if  Travellers  reside  at 
an  inn  by  the  week  or  month ;  but,  it 
they  come  for  a  few  nights  only,  thof 
are  expected  to  pay  more  liberally.  . 
The  wages  .  of  a  Valet-de-place^  I 
throughout  Tuscany,  is  five  pauls  by  I 
the  day,  and  four  by  the  month,  bij 
finding  himself  in  bouxl,  lodging,  aiid.| 
clothes. 

LEGHORN.^ 

The  price  of  close  carriages  hers 
is  rather  exorbitant ;  but,  open  car- 
riages called  Tinumelli^  may  be  hired 
.on  reasonable  terms. 

The  price  of  a  box  at  the  Theatre 
varies  according  to  the  merit  «of  the 
Performers ;  but  is  usually  high .  The 
entrance-money  paid  by  English  Tra- 
vellers, exclusive  of  the  price  of  a  box, 
is  three  pauls  for  an  opera,  and  two  for 
a  play. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  English  mustard, 
foreign  wines,  .brandy,  rum,  arrack, 
porter,  Bristol -beer^  and  Gorgona  an- 
chovies, may  all  be  purchased  cheaper 
at  Leghorn  than,  in  any  other  City  of 
Italy;  so  likewise  may  soap,  starch, 
and  hair-powder. 

Micali,  in  Via  Grande,  has  a  mag- 
nificent shop,  containing  'sculpture  in 
alabaster  and  Carara  marble ;  painting*) 
jewellery,  silks,  linens,  muslins,  j[C 

Linen-drapery  and  silks  may  be 
purchased  very  cheap  of  the  Jews:  and 
persons  who  wear  flannel  should  provide 
themselves  with  a  stock  at  Leghorn,  at 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  this 
useful  artide  of  clothing  in  other  parts 
elf  Italy.  Dunn,  Porta-Colonnella, 
sells  flannel,  and  other  English  mer- 
chandise. 

Masi  is  a  gjood  printer ;  and  often 
reprints  English  works:  he  likewise 
has  a  reading-room,  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  French  and  Italian  authors. 

Provisions  at  Leghorn  are,  generally 
speaking,  good ;  butter  and  oil,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted ;  as  both  are 
very  indifferent ;  but  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  by  having 
Caseina  butter  from  Pisa,  and  oil  from 

flivour  of  England,  every  paul  costs  atwttt  five- 
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I^acri.  Carriers,  called  Procaccini,  go 
cthily  to  the  former  place ;  and  from 
tlie  latter  the  Peasants  come  to  sell 
poultry,  fruit,  ^c,  at  Leghorn,  three 
or  four  times  a  week.     «  « 

Invalids  may  be  regularly  supplied 
-with  good  asses*  milk  at  one  crazia 
the  ounce ;  (the  usual  price  through* 
out  Tuscany ;)  goats'  and  cows*  milk 
may  likewise  be  procured  with  ease  ; 
but  persons  who  make  a  point  of 
baying  the  last  quite  genuine,  should 
send  into  the  country  for  it ;  and  with 
respect  to  asses*  milk,  it  is  reiquisite 
for  some  trusty  person  to  watch  the 
milking  of  the  ass,  in  order  to  prevent 
tbe  infusion  of  hot  water  *. 

Malta  and  Genoa  oranges,  dates,' 
and  English  potatoes,  may  frequently 
be  purdiased  at  Leghorn.  There  is 
an  oyster-house  near  this  City,  and 
the  oysters  are  good,  but  extremely 
dear.  Figs  and  grapes,  in  their  season, 
.are  abundant  and  excellent ;  particu** 
larly  the  white  fig,  and  small  trans- 
.parent  white  grape;  the  last  of  which, 
if  gathered  dry,  put  into  paper  bags, 
.and  hung  up  in  an  airy  room,  may  be 
preserved  all  the  wixkter.  The  best 
flort  of  dried  figs  is  generally  sold  in 
small  baskets  of  about  one  foot  long 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Levant 
figs  and  Spanish  raisins  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Leghorn ;  and  about  the 
month  of  September  large  numbers  of 
small  birds,  resembling  the  English 
wheatear,'  and  called  in  Italian  becca- 
fichi^  are  caught  daily  on  the  plain 
near  this  Town.  Ortolans  are  found 
in  southern  Italy,  during  part  of  the 
summer. 

A  Tuscan  barrel  of  wine  contains 
twenty  Basks,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  six.  » 
teen  Basks.     M^'ood  is    sold  by  the' 
eaiattre,.  the    dimensions   of    which 
should  be  these :  length,  braccia  six ; 
breadth,  ^'occtaone  and  a  half;  height, 
braccia  two. 
A  Public  carriage  goes  daily  froii^ 
*  Leghorn  to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  go  daily  by 
means  of  the  Canal ;  and  Uie  passage- 
money  in»these  vessels  is  six  crazie^ 
or,  at  most,  one  paul  for  each  person. 
The  price  of  a  private  boat  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  livres ;  and  the  price  of  one 

*  The  man  who  ttalllu  the  ass  usually  carries, 
under  bis  cloak,  a  bottle  filled  with  hot  water; 
tome  of  which  he  contrives  to  mix  with  the 


place  in  the  Diligence,  from  L^hom, 
to  Florence,  twenty-five  pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to 
hire  a  country  residence  near  Leg- 
horn, its  environs  being  unwholtesoma. 

ABBIVAL    A37D    DE7A11VU11E    OF 
LETTE&-C0URIE&8. 

Sunday^  arrive  letters  from  all 
parts  of  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca,  Rome, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  all  northern  Ihirope. 

Monday^  from  Pisa,  Pietrasanta, 
Lucca,  Massa,  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Wednesday^  from  the  same  places 
a9  on  Sunday,  Elba  excepted;  and 
likewise  from  Great  Britain,  Frange, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont,  and  Ge> 
noa.  ^ 

Friday^  from  the  same  places  as 
on  Wednesday;  and  likewise  from 
Elba. 

Monday^  go  letters  for  Tuscany, 
Elba,  Lucca,  Naples,  Sicily,  Rome, 
Lombardy,  Venice,  Trieste,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  apd  all 
northern  Europe ;  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  northern 
part  of -France.  • 

Tuesday^  for  Pisa,  Pietrasanta^ 
Massa,  Lucca,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and 
the  central  part  of  France.      • 

Wednesday,  for  the  same  places  a» 
on  Monday,  Elba  excepted. 

Thursday,  for  the  saxfle  places  as 
on  Tuesday. 

Fridayj  for  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca, 
Rome,  Staples,  Sicily,  Lombardy. 
Venice,  Trieste,  Germany,  and  all 
north^hi  Europe, .  Holland,  Switzer-  - 
land,  the  north  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Saturday,  for  the  same  places  as  oa 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  respective  Couriers  arrive  ^bout 
half  past  eight  in  the  morning ;  and 
depart  about  half  past  six  in  the  even* 
Ing. 

Letters  are  usually  delivered  about 
nine  in  the  morning;  and  must  be 
put  into  the  post-office  before  six  in. 
tbe  evening,  and  franked  for  every 
place,  Tuscany  not  excepted. 

milk  so  expertiy  that  it  Is  difficult  to  detect 
him. 
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PISA. 

A  Custom-boose  Officer  fonows 
travellers  to  their  inn,  or  lodging, 
when  they  enter  Pisa,  and  expects  a 
fee  of  AtC  pauls.  A  Band  of  Masi- 
cfans  likewise  waits  upon  Strangers  at 
their  arrival,  and  expects  from  three 
to  five  pauls. 

BEIT  LODGIVG-HOUSES.      AVERAGE 
PBJCE   IV   WINTER.  * 

Oaaa-Agostini,  linng*  Amo,  No. 
722,  aboot  twenty  sequins  per  month. 
— Casa-BertoUi,  Lung*  Amo,  No. 
721,  lam  and  handsome  apartments, 
a  third  floor,  about  thirteen  sequins  a 
laonth. — No;  742,  Via-Corraia ;  rooms 
small,  hut  neat,  and  sufficient  in  num. 
her  for  two  ^rsons ;  pnce  moderate. 
Oasa-Lenzi,  Lung'  Amo,  al)out  twenty 
sequins  a  month. — No.  951,  Via  di 
*Sapienza,    two    suites   of   handsome 

apartments No.  6^4,  Lun^*  Amo, 

one  suite  of  good  apartments ;  thirty 
sequins  a  month. — Marble  Palace, 
Lung** Amo ;  fine  apartments. — Casa- 
Ohiesa,  a  good  apartment. — Casa-Rau, 
fine  apartments.— Casa-Panichi,  Lung' 
Arno,  No.  716,  a  neat  apartment  on 
the  first  floor,  large  enough  for  three 
persons.  —  No.  887,  Via  S.  Maria, 
fourteen  well-furnished  rooms,  and  a 
small  garden ;  twenty  sequins  a  month, 
if  taken  foj  half  a  year.  All  these 
lodging4iouse8  are  well  situated  for 
Invalids  :  -  other  apartments,  which 
liave  not.^this  advantage,  let  at  a  much 
lower  price.  Rooms  sufficient  to  ac- 
tommodate-  a  moderate  sized  family 
may  usually  be  hired  at  Le  Tre  Don- 
Jtelle  for  about  twenty  sequins  a  month. 
The  price  of  every  lodging,  however, 
-varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  number  of  Foreigners.  The  hire 
of  linen  per  month  is  generally  about 
'five  sequins  for  a  large  family ;  but 
linen  and  plate  are  oqmmonly  found  by 
the  owners  of  lodging-houses. 

Boxes  at  the  Theatre  may  be  pro- 
tnired  on  very  moderate  terms ;  except 
during  the  last  week  of  CarniWl,  when 
the  price  is  considerably  augmented. 

«^t5^.rf!2?*"'**»-Water  is  meant  that  con- 
..veyed  tfTPisa  thro^igh  the  Aqueduct. 

iSJ^tnV^lJ^^  market  for  you,  or  to  limit 
Wm  to  a  certahi  gum  for  dinner,  diarcoal,  and 


The  entrance^money  paid  fy  £ng)iaii 
Travellers,  exdusive  of  the  hire  of  *s 
box,  is  two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a  carriage  and  horses, 
ooaohman's  wages  inclusire,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  sequins  a  month ; 
and  the  price  for  an  uring^  bwma. 
mano  inclusive,  is  ten  pauls. 

The  wages  of  a  Housemaid^thitmgli- 
out  southern  Italy,  is  about  three 
tfh)wns  a  month  and  a  dinner;  she 
finding  herself  in  lodging,  bread,  and 
wine — the  wages  of  a  Footman  fram 
four  to  eight  crowns  and  a  dinner ;  he 
finding  himself  in  bread  and  wine— 
the  wages  of  a  Housemaid  who  finds 
,  herself  in  bed  and  board,  and  fetdies 
Fountain-water,  is  at  Pisa  one  lira 
per  day* — and  the  wages  4Si  a  good 
Code,  throiigfaout  soBthem  Italy,  is 
fnmi  ten  to  twelve  crowns  per  mondi 
and  a  dinner,  he  finding*  himself  ia 
lodging,  bread  and  wine,  and  an  As- 
sistant to  wash  saucepans,  dishes,  ^.t 

The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a 
Restaurant,  table- wine  and  bread  in- 
clusive, is  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Families  who  have  their  dinner 
daily  from  a  Tfaiteur  should  not  order 
it. per  head,  but  per  dish  ;  specifying 
the  kind  of  dinner  they  require,  and 
the  price  they  choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fire^wood 
at  Pisa  :  that  called  ieffna  dohe  is  the 
most  wholesome ;  though  it  consumes 
very  quick:  that  called  legna  forte 
is  usually  burnt  in  kitchens ;  but  may 
be  mixed  with  the  other,  for  parionr. 
consumption ;  though  it  is  not  whole- 
some in  bed-rooms.  Venders  of  wood 
frequently  cheat  in  the  measure,  either 
by  bringing  a  bracdo  to  measnre  with, 
;  not  so  long  as  the  law  directs,  or  by 
placing  the  wood  hollow,  and  thus 
making  it  appear  more  than  <it  is. 

The  husks  of  olives  serve  for  fdel, 
are  an  excellent  substitute  for  diar- 
coal,  and  in  olive-countries  very  dieap. 

Invalids  always  find  it  necessary  to 
mat  their  rooms  during  winter,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  chiH  which  strikes 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  from  bri(^  and 
marble  floors.  Mats  of  %fl  lengths 
may  be  purchased  o«  the  Quay ;  the 
price  is  half  a  paul^he  braem  ,•  and 

,  kitchen  fire-wood:  but  English  TrtTeUen, 
who  are  accompaniad  bj  iumcat  JEadMi  aer- 
vanu,  always  find  it  answer  to  let  time  tm^ 
tantf  maxket  £or^th«0u 
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every  maiftvgiit  to  be  two.braeda  and 
a  half  wide. 

The  Pisa-market  is,  generidly  speak- 
ing, a  good  one;   though  fresh  fish 
can  never  be  absohitdy  depended  upoi> 
but  on  Fridays^  unless  it  be  in  Lent. 
The  best  fishes  are  the  dory,  oeiled 
pesce  di  S.  I*ietro ;  the  grey  a1id*the 
red  mullet,  calted  triplia  ,*  the  turbot, 
called    rombof     the     thuuny,    called 
tonno  ,*  the  lamprey,  called  lampredm  ; 
sturgeon,    called    siorione;    ombHnay 
pesce •cavallo^  spctda^  denHd^  parago^ 
the  sdle,   called  sbglMa;  the  Medi- 
terranean lobster,  called  gambero  di 
mare;  prawxis and shrunps^     Thefi^ 
'which  Q0m'es  from  Via  Reggio  is  ge- 
nerally excellent.    The  tench  and  carp 
at  Pisa  ase  remarkably  fine ;  so  like> 
"wise  are  the  pik«,  and  other  fishes,  of 
the  Amo  azkd  Serchio  *.    The  mutton 
of  Pistoja,  tvhich  may  frequently  be 
purchased  at  Pisa,  is  excellent  in  point 
of  flavour,  and  particularly  light  of 
digestion.  The  Luoca-veal,  frequently 
sold  at  Pisa,    is  excdlent.     Beef  and 
pork  are  ver-y  fine;   turkeys  good 4 
fiapQos  and  fowls  indi£5erent;   hares 
exceUent;  otlier  game  plentiful,  but. 
not  always    .so  weU-fiavoured   as   in 
£ii^nd.     Wild-fowl  good  'and  plen- 
tiful.     Venison    may   be    purchased 
both  in  spring  and  auttimn,  but  is 
reckoned  best  during  the  latter  sea- 
son.     Wild-boar  may  be  purchased 
dnnng  winter  and  spring.     With  re- 
ject to  vegetables,  the  broccoU  and 
salads  are  particularly  good  ;  but  ve- 
getaUes   in     Itdy,    salad    excepted, 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  stewed, 
or  they  may  probably  disagree  with 
»     weak  6tainaoh*8.     Pisa  is  well  suppHed 
with  grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and  • 
other  WKBter  fruits,  the  best  of  which 
come  £rom  Florence  and  Pistoja.   The 
butter  made  at  the   Royal   Cciscina 
u  exc^entt.    Oood  cows'  milk  and 
cream  may  he  purchased  at  the  above- 
named  Caacina.     Good   oil  may  be* 
bought  at  some  of  the  palaces;  .as 
every  Tuscan  nobleman  sells  the  pro- 
duce of  his  olivC' gardens  and  vine** 
yards.    With  respect  to  table-wine,, 
that   of  Pisa  is  unwholesome;   but 
that  of  Florence'  may  easily  be  pro- 

*  What  Italians  deem  the  best  fishes  ire 

.     alstinguighed  by  the  appellation  of  Vesce  No- 

oue;  the  taste  of  Englishmen,  however,  does 

*    not  AaoUy  agree  ivita  that  of  the  Italians  ia 


cored  hy  water.«aniage,  and  is  not 
only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  salutary 
to  most  conAitutions.— There  ai*e 
seveVal  kinds  of  Florence-wine;  and 
that  usually  drank  as  common  table*, 
beverage^  costs  from  a  paul  and  a  half 
to  two  pauls  the  fiai^.  . 

Scales  and  weighty  are  necessary 
artides  of  kitchen  furniture  in  Italy.  • 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed 
in  music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian 
and'  French  lai^uages,  may  procure 
good  masters,  upon  moderate  termflf, 
at  Pisa. 

The  fee  usually  given  in  }faly  to 
British  Physicians,  by  British  Tra.- 
veilers,  is  about  the  value  of  a  guinea 
for  three  visits ;  and  Italian  Physi- 
cians expect,  from  British  Travdlers,  * 
abfj^t  the  value  o£  a  Napoleon  ior  threiB 
visits  :  but  for  a  few  visits  only,  the 
usual  fee  to  British  Physicians  is  not  « 
less,  than  a  Napoleon. 

Italians  usually  ^ve  theij  Physi- 
cians from  three  to  five  paflls  a  visit. 

Casa-Mecherini,  theprincipal  bank. 
ing-hoBse  at  Pisa,  will  supply  Fo- 
reigners with  money ;  but  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  procure  it  at  L^orn. 

The  price  of  common  shoes  is  eight 
pauls  the  pair,  whether  ior  men  or 
women. 

The  price  for  making  a  man's  suit 
of  clothes  about  twenty  pauls,  all 
-diarges  indiigive. 

The  price  for  making  a  Lady^s  dresB 
nine  or  ten  pauls,  besides  body -lining, 

S^.  Antonio  Peverata,  Bookseller, 
No.  604,  iiung*  Amo,  is  an  honest 
man,  and  very  useful  to  FoxaigneFB. 

Pisa  may  be  called  a  cheap  place 
for  permanent  residence;  as  -may 
•  Pistoja,  Florence,  and  Siena ;  because, 
supposing  the  exchange  in  favour  of 
England,  (which  it  commoniy  is 
throughout  Tuscany,)  a  moderate 
•sized  family  might,  in  any  of  the 
above-named  cities,  live  handsomely 
for  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
annum ;  and  «even  large  families  who 
visit  Italy,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  their  children,  or  of  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  amusement,  will*  not,  if  they 
know  how  to  avoid  imposition,  find 

this  particular. 

t  Pisa  butter  supplies  the  Roman  Markets* 
and  suffers  very  litue  from  its  journey. 
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their  dislmrsements  exceed  one  thou, 
sand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  For 
the  purpose  of  education  better  mas- 
ters may  usuidly  be  procured  alT  Flo- 
rence than  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

The  regulations  of  the  f  ost-offioe 
.  at  Pisa,  and  .the  days  on  which  the 
respective  Lel^er-Couriers  arrive  and 
depart,  are  the  same  as  at  Leghorn. 

The  price  for  franking  a   single 
letter  to  England  is  six  crazie. 
•    The  price  of  one  place  in  the  -Dili- 
gence from  Pisa  to  Florence  is  a  sequin. 

Persons  going  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
iiad  letter  not  have -their  baggage 
plumbed,  it  being  necessary  either  to 
imdergo  an  examination,  or  present 
the  Custom-house  Officers  in  the 
latter  City  with  five  or  ten  pauls, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  qu^ty 
«f  the  luggage. 


,      FLORENCE. 

.  Some  of  the  best  Hotels,  and  some 
of  the  best  private  Lodging-houses  in 
Italy,  are  to  be  found  at  Florence ;  and 
the  price  of  good  apartments,  com- 
pared with  the  prices  at  Home  and 
Naples,  is  not  exorbitant. 

LODGING-HOUSES.  AVERAGE  F&ICE 
IN   WINTER. 

Palazzo  S.  Clemente,  Via  S.  Bas- 
tiano,  two  suites  of  handsome  apart- 
ments, each  thirty  sequins  a  month ; 
a  good  garden ;  and  the  warmest  si- 
tuation in  Florenoe—Palazzo-Strozzi, 
Via  della  Scala,  a  line  house,  and 
'beautiful  garden ;  sixty  sequins  a 
month — Palazzo-Corsi,  Via-GhibeUi- 
na,  two  suits  of  apartments,  each 
thirty  sequins  for  one  month  only; 
but  less  ir  taken  for  a  longer  term — 
Palazzo-Quaratesi,  Via  d^ogni  Santi, 
one  set  of  Apartments,  forty-five  se- 
quins a  month ;  another  set  twenty- 
eight  ditto — Casa-Pucci,  opposite  the 
Teatro-Goldoni,  is  a  good  lodging — 
The  Palazzo-Acciaioli,  Lung'  Arno, 
contains  several  apartments — Casa- 
Riccasoli,  Lung*  Arno,  is  a  pretty 
house  for  a  small  family :  and  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  Town,  small  apart- 
ments  may  be  eaSly  met  with. 


'  Plate  and  linen  are  genitaSty  found 
in  the  lodgings  at  Florenoe;  but,  if 
not  found,  the  hire  of  linen  for  a  lai^ 
family  is  about  five  sequins  a  monOu 

•Noble  apartments  unfiimished  may 
be  hired  by  the  year  for,  oomparativdT 
speaking,  nothing. 

Tifo  Offices  have  recently  beea 
established  in  this  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  giving  information  with  re- 
spect to  vacant  Lodging-l&aases ;  one 
is  on  the  Lung*  Arno,  and  the  other 
in  Via  della  Condotta. 

Board  and  lod^ng  for  a  Ilhdy,  or 
Gentleman,  in  an  Italian  family,  tea 
and  foreign  wine  not  incfaisive,  usaaDv 
costs  about  fifteen  tequins  a  month. 
'  At  the  Hotel  des  Armes  d^^ngleterre, 
kept  by  Gasperini,  a  Family,  cwnsisting 
of  four  Masters  and  four  Servants, 
may  have  a  good  apartment,  breakfast, 
excellent  dinners,  tea,  wax-lights,  and 
night-lamps,  fdr  eighty  franceseoni  s 
w^ :  and  Restaurateurs  will  usually 
supply  four  Masters  and  four  Servants 
with  breakfast,  dinner,  a  good  dessert, 
and  two  bottles  of  table-wine,  together 
with  milk  and  butter  for  teal,  at  five 

•  scudi  a  day.  ' 

The  price,  per  head,  for  breakfast 
at  a  Cj»ffee-house  is- about  one  paul*, 
and  the  price,  per  head,  for  dinner, 
at  a  Restaurant^  or  a  Tabte-cThote,  is 
from  three  to  five  pauls,  table-wine 
inclusive. 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a  good 
cttrriage  and  horses,  coachman^s  wages 
inclusive,  is  fi^om  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  sequins,  according  to  the  expense 
of  provender. 

Inn-keepers  usually  dbai^  for  their 
carriages,  by  the  day,  about  twenty  ' 
pauls. 

Provisions,  in  general,  are  good ; 
though  fresh  fish  can  only  be  procured 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Figs, 
peaches,  water-melons,  and  grapes  are, 
in  their  respective  seasons,  excellent 

'Good  cow*s  milk  and  good  butter  are 
uot  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty; 
asses*  milk  is  excellent ;  and  the  wine 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence 

.  is  palatable  and  wholesome :  the  best 
sorts,  called  Vino  Santo^  Leatteo^  and 
Artimino,  come«from  the  vicinity  of 
Fiesole;  where  the  oil,  likewise,  is 
gOod.     Ice  (or  more  properiy  speaking 


Every  cup  of  coflbe  usually  costs  two  cnude;  every  cup  of  cho^oUite  somethiiv 
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ErosEen  snOw)  costs  two  panls  and*a 
half  for  every  hundred  pounds. 

TThe  best  medicines  are  sold  at  the 
Faxmacia  FormJhi,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Grahduca ;  and  by  the  Grand  Duke's 
Apothe<;ary. 

The  average  price  of  provisions  is 
as  follows : 

Beef,  of  the  best  quality,  from  five 
to  six  crazie  the  pound — ^veal,  seven 
crazie — mutton,  six  crazie — ^lamb,  six 
crazie -r- pork,   six  crazie — «rild-boar, 
seven  crazie — good  fish,  aly)ut  twelve 
crazie— and  the  best  bread,  about  ^our 
crazie.      Turkeys  usually  cost  about 
one  paul  per  .pound — large.fowls  about 
three  pauls  and  a  half  each — small 
fowls  about  two  pauls  each — pigeons, 
one  paul  and  a  half  each — ducks,  three 
pauls  .  each>-~wild*ducks,    ditto — par- 
tridgfes,   ditto --.woodcocks,   ditto  —  a 
beocafico  costs  from  three  to  five  crazie 
— an  ortolan  from  six  crazie  to  a  paul — 
and  the  best  table-wine  from  t)ne  paul 
and  a. half  to  two  pauls  the  flask.    Ca- 
roli,  a  good  Grocer  in  the  Via  della 
Croce,  charges  for  Levant  coiFee,  un. 
burnt,  from  twenty-two  crazie  to.three- 
pauls  the  pound ;  and  for  West  Indian 
coffee  two  pauls  the  iM>und.     Lowe, 
in  the  PaloBZo-Ferroni,    S*.-Trinit4, 
usually  chaises    for    pearl   tea,    per 
pound,  twelve  pauls— for  Hysod,  ten — 
for  Souchong,  from  eight  to  twelve, 
according  to  its  quality — for  Moka 
coffee,  three  pauls  and  a  half — and  for 
arrow-root,  twelve  pauls.     He  like- 
wise sells  sugar,  and  other  groceries  ; 
good  foreign  wines  and  spirits;  (his 
'Marsala  is   excellent)  haberdashery, 
^tent  medicines,  eau  de  Cologne,  anti- 
attrition,  fish  sauce  ;  and  a  variety  of 
English  articles. 

Sig.  Giuseppe  Molini  haa  a  good 
Printing-office,  at  N°.  823,  Piazssa  di 
S*.  Maria  in  Campo^  and  likewise  a 
large  Library  fox:  sale.  He  has  also 
kept  for  several  years,  in  the  Via  degli 
Archibusieri,  a  large  Bookseller's 
Shop ; .  containing,  besides  books  and 
engrarings,  English  paper,  pens,  pen. 
cils,  &c. ;  but  this  shop  he  is  about  to 
reUnquish,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  splinted  Librarian  to  th6  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Sig.  Molini  under- 
takes to  send  to  London  any  quantity 
of  books  which  British  Travellers  may 
purchase  of  him.  He  has,  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  a  Relation,  Mr.  Frederick 


Molini,  to  whom  his  books  are  con- 
signed ;  and  who  delivers  them  to  their 
purcha^rs,  on  receiving  the  amount 
of  freight,  duty,  and  insurance. 

The  best  Silk-mercer  is-Burgagni, 
near  the  Piazza  del  -Granduca.  Flo- 
rence silks  are  of  various  qualities ; 
one  sort  being  from  nine  to  ten  pauls 
the  braccio ;  another  from  six  to  seven ; 
and  the  slightest  from  three  to  five 
pauls,  according  to  the  weighs  The 
best  Linen-drapers'  shops  are  kept  by 
Jews,  near  the  Mercato-nuovo.  Shoes 
and  boots  are,  generally  spfeaking, 
better  made  at  Florence  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy:  the  usual  price 
charged  for  the  former  is  eight  pauls 
the  pair;  and  for  the  latter  from  thirty 
to  forty  pauls.  Florentine  Tailors 
charge  for  making  a  man's  suit  of 
clothes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pauls.  Ladies  Dress-makers  usually 
charge  twelve  panls  for  making  a 
trimmed  dress,  and  nine  for  making  a 
plain  one.  There  are  several  good  • 
Ck)achmakers  at  Florence.  Pestellini, 
Money-changer,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  will  supply  Travellers  who 
are  going  to  Rome. with  dollars  and 
Roman  scudi  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  are  current  for  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State.  Fire- wood  at  Florence' is 
from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  panls 
the  catastre ;  and  charcoal  from  three 
to  four  pauls  a  sack. 

The  sum  given  to  a  Notary-public, 
for  his  seal  and  attestation,  is  ten  pauls.  * 

Vieusseux,  Piazza  §•.  Trinit^  has 
the  best  Public  Reading-rooms  and 
Circulating  Library  in  Italy;  and 
provides,  for  the  perusal  of  Subscribers, 
French,  English,  German,  and  Italian. 
Newspapers,  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications. The  Subscription  for  a 
twelvemonth  is,  pauls  1^0 — for  six 
months,  ^5 — thre^  months,  45— -for 
one  month,  20 — for  a  fortnight,  15 — 
and  for  a  week,  10. 

A  box  at  the  Pergola  may  generally 
be  obtained  for  fifteen,  or,  at  most, 
twenty,  pauls ;  but  every  British  Tra- 
veller pays  three  pauls  for  admission, 
besides  the  expense  of  the  box.  At 
the  Cocomero,  and  the  Teatro-nuovo, 
boxes  usually  cost  from  eighf  to  twelve 
pauls;  and  every  British  Traveller 
pays,  for  admission  at  these  Theatres, 
two  pauls  over  and  above  the  ]^rice  tif 
a  box.  . 
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The  best  Mosic-Mast^n  ehai^  ten 
paidfl  ft  lewon  $  other  Masters  do  not 
chaz^pe  more  than  five.  Sig.  Morani 
teaches  Italian  remarkably  weiL 

The  most  distinguished  Sculptors 
are  Ricci,%artolini,  and  Pisani^. 

Oulflodier,  in  Borgo-Ogni-Santi, 
No.  39:>1,  selk  alabaster. 

£rmini  is  a  good  Painter ;  and  may 
usually  be  found  at  the  Royal  Aca* 
d6my.  • 

Baukers  at  Florence  give  the  same 
Exchange,  and  nearly  &e  same<i^, 
as  at  Leghorn.  Messrs.  Donat  Gh^i, 
and  Co.,  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
are  honourable  in  their  dealings,  and 
very  obliging  to  Foreigners ;  as  is  Sig. 
Sebastiano  Kleiber,  in  Via-Larga. 

The  best  Padroni  di  vetiure  at  Flo. 
rence  are  Balzani,  who  may  always  be 
heard  of  at  the  Aquila  Nera;  and 
Mocali,  neUa  Vigna  nuova.  No.  4120< 
The  latter  at  &e  present  moment, 
1827,  has  more  buriness  than  the 
former  f. 


ABRIVAL   AXD  DEPAHTUHE    OP 
LETTER-COURIERS. 

Mondap^  about  one  in  the  after' 
noon,  arrive  letters  from  Great  Bri. 
tafn,  France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Swit- 
zerland, Genoa,  Sarzana,  Massa,  Lucca, 
Pisa,  &c 

Tuesday^  at  nine  in  the  morning^ 
from  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  the  King. 
*dom  of  Naples^  Rome,  Siena,  Pescia, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Volterra;  and 
Tpesdof^j'i  about  ten  in  the  morning^ 
from  Genbany,  Russia,  Pntssia,  Flan- 
decs,  Siritzerland,  Trieste,  Venice,  Up- 
per Italy',  Bologna,  Perugia,  Cortona, 
CastiglioD^Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo. 

IVeditetiiupi  from  the  same  places  as 
Oft  Monday.  • 

Thursday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 

•  TrsiVetlen  wKo  purchase  alabaster,  for  the 
purpose  of  ^flng  ft  sent  to  Great  Britain  by 
sea,  should  deal  with  Pisanl;  whose  punctu- 
ality may  be  relied  on. 

t  Laundresses  in  Tuscany  conAnonly  charge 
for  washing  and  ironing  as  lollows : 

Sheets,.per  pair craxie  12 

Pillow.<ases,  each i 

Table<Ioth,  iflarge 6 

Napltin 1     • 

Towel 1 

Shirt,  tf  plain,  crasie  6;  if  frUled 7 

Shift 4 

,  Drawers 4 

Ssa^.:;:::;:;:;;;;.;.::::;;:::;  | 


from  Leghorn,  Lnoca,  Portt^-femjo^ 

Piombino,  and  Pisa;  Siena,  Pisb^a,  j 
Prato,  and  Volterra— and  aiaut  ten  is  i 
the  mortnnp  from  Germany,  Russia, 
Pmas]a,Flander8,Switzerlaiid,TrieBte, 
Venice^Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  t^ie  Kio^ 
dom  of  Naples,  Reme,Penig^ia,Cortona, 
Castigllon-Fiorentino,  and  ArenBo. 

Friday,  from  the  same  plnoes  as  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  wtaming^ 
from  Poato-ferrajo,  Piombino,  Leg- 
horn, Luqpa,  Pisa,  tbe  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  Romei,  Siena,  Oartona,  Css- 
tighon-  Fiorentino,  Arezao,  Pescia,  Pis- 
toja,  and  Prato. 

Tuesday,  at  f^ur  o^chck  poet-meri' 
dian^  go  letters  for  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britaini 
France,  Spain,  Piednumt,  Oenoa^  Sar-  < 
■ana,  Massa,  Lncca,  Pin,  Leghorn, 
Siena,  Rome,  the  Kingdom  oi  Naples, 
Arezzo, 'Cortona,  Castiglifm-Fioren- 
tino,  Prato,  Pistoja,  Pescia,  and  Vol- 
terra. 

Thursday^  about  one  o*eloek  poet- 
meridian,  fof  Areizo,  CastigUon-Fio- 
rentino,  Cortona,  Perugia,  Rome,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples:  and  about 
four  o*ciock  post-meri^an,  for  Ger. 
many,.  Itussia,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Swit- 
zerlancf,  Trieste,  Upper  Italy,  Bologna, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Pied- 
moat,  Genoa,  Sarzana,  Massa,  Piom- 
bino,  Porto-ferrajo,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and 
L^horn ;  Siena,  Pistoja,  Prato,  and 
Volterra. 

Saturday,  abottt  four  o^eieek  post' 
meridian,  for  Germany,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sar- 
zana, f^ucca,  Massa,  Siena,  Rome,  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  Ar^zzo,  Cortona, 
Castiglion-Fioreiftino,    Perugia,   Pis- 

Pocliet-handkerchief l 

Neclccloth    1 

Kitchen-apron 2 

Poclcets,  per  pair 2 

Sleeping  waistcoat 4 

Night-cap*  IT  not  trimmed *-...    % 

Silk-stockings,  per  pair 4 

Cotton-stockings,  per  pair % 

Plain  white  dresses,  each «...•  16 

Petticoats,  each 8. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  economical  in  Italy 

should  have  their  linen  washed  out  of  the 

house,  and  ironed  at  hame. 
Francesca  Lambardi,  in  the  PiaqafSsn-Spi- 

rito.  No.  2Q79«  is  a  good  Laundiea. 
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^O'Sb^'s  FifhtQ4  and  FtatMk :  and,  at  eighi 
4i''ai€fek  in  the  eveninp^  for  Logfaorn, 
Pisa,-  PionEri>tno,  ivid  Porto-f«rrajo. 

Xietters  for  erery  country,  Tuscany- 
excepted,  mnat  be  franked,  and  put 
into  the  Po«t*Offioe before  noon,  every 
day  except  Sitnrday,  when  they  are 
received  tjXk  three  o*clock. 

COtrWTEYrfiOTJSES   KCA&    FLO- 
BEKCE. 

..  ViUa-Mattei,  near  the  JPorta  S. 
Gktllo,  a  hirge  house. 

Villa  del  jCav.  Gerinl,  on  the  Bo- 
l€)^^»-road^  a  good  house,  well  fur* 
nished,  and  delightfully  situated. 

ViUa-Vitelli,  at  Fietole,  healthy  and 

QOOK  • 

Villa-Karons,  *at  Fiesole,  ditto,  but 


in  too  elevated  a  situation  for  weak 
huigs. 

Palazzb-Bruciarto,  near  die  Porta 
S.  Gallo^  an  excellent  house,  in  rather 
too  \^arm  a  situation  for  summer. 

Villa-Careggi  de'  Medici^  a  most 
excellent  house,  in  a  cool,  dry,  and 
healthy  situation. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  • 
Fiesole,  several  other  Villas,  which 
might  be  hired  from  Midsummer  tfll 
the  commencement  of  the  vintage ;  as 
the  Tuscans  seldom  occupy  their  coun- 
try-houses till  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  vintage  begins.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  sequins  a  nKm.th, 
plate  apd'linen  inclusive,  is  the  highest 
price  demanded  for  the  best  Tuscaa 
Villas. 


CHAPTira  V. 


ITALY. 

Money  of  Rome— Banken'  accotmtfl— Po\md-w«ight— M«asuTe»^Hoteb  and  other  LodgJng- 
houses— Best  water— Best  air— Price*  of  the  b^t  Lodgings— Prices  charged  by  Traiteurs— i 
Price  of  dinner  per  head  at  the  houses  of  Restaurateurs— of  breakfast  at  a  Coroe^honse— of 
Job-carriages  and  horses— Expense  of  keei^ng  your  own  carriage— Hackney-coache»—WaMe 
of  m  Valetpde-place— Fire-wood— Butchers'  ineAt,  wild-fowl,  poultry,  fish,  and  other  eatables 
— Tallow  candles— Charcoal— Best  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables— Wines  of  the  country— 
Foreign  wines— Best  Confectioner— Oil— Honey— Tea— Grocers— Rum — Best  Wax-candlra— 
Medicines— Woollen  cloth— Furs— Ranuui  pearis— Silk  Mercer— Milliner— Professor  of  Laiv 
giiages— Music  Masters— Dancing  Masters— t)rawingMasters— Ancient  bronzes,  4^.— Sulphurs 
— Roman  Mosaics— Scajuola,  and  paintin|ns  all'  Encausto— Bronze  lamps,  and  silver  pUte— 
Stationer— Manuscript  music^Pnnts  and  Drawings— English  writing  paper,  and  Englfah 
books— Circulating  Library — Caloogia^*  Camerale — Fees  to  Medical  Men— Theatres— prios 
of  boxes— Unfurnished  apartments— Procaccio  from  Rome  to  Naples — Best  Roman  Vetturino 
— Post-office— Neapolitan  Territories— Passports— Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers— Money  of 
Naptes— Exchange— Common  Neap<rfitan  measure,  pound-weight,  and  rotolo— Hotels  and 
other  Lodging-houses  at  Naples— Job-carriages— Expense  of  keeping  your  own  calilage — dr. 
keeping  a  saddle-horse— Hackney  carriMjes— Wages  of  a  Valet-de  jplace— of  a  Cook— Mode  in 
which  persons  who  keep  their  own  cook  should  order  dinner— Price  of  unAirniahedApart^t 
ments— Price  usually  paid  by  Families  who  have  their  dinner  from  a  TraiteinC-Price  pei 
head  for  dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's— of  breakfast  at  a  Coffee-house— of  Butchers'^  Itte^t,  ash, 
poultry,  and  cheese,  bread,  oil,  butter,  Sorrento  hams,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  ice,  and  wines 

•  made  in  the  Neapolitan  Territories— Firewood,  charcoal,  wax  and  tallow  camfcs  JlSngligfa 
Warehouses— Naples  silks,  causes,  ribands,  &c — Sorrento  silk  stockings— Musical  toft.ni* 
ment  strings— Circulatiiw  LUirary- Borel's  Library— Stationer— Coachmaker— English  MeS.  » 
dIcaT  Men— fTusfc  Master— Dancing  Master— Price  of  boxes  at  the  Theatres— AiriHlI'  and 
departure  of  Letter-Couriers  and  Procacci— Expense  of  flranking  letters,  ^.— Piano  df  Soc«  ' 
rento— Price  of  Lodging-houses— Provisions— Oil,  milk,  wine  of  Sorrento  and  Capri— Char« 
coal  and  fire-wood — Clotted  cream— Quaflis— Articles  not  found  at  Sorrento — Boats  which  go 
daily  from  Sorrento  to  Naples  and  return  the  same  evening— Passage-money— M*t»  boat»— 
Beat  method  of  conveying  a  large  Family  from  Naples  to  Sorrento— Post-office — Sorrento 
xecommoided  as  a  cheap  place  for  permanent  residence — Physician  there — Comparatlvs 
view  of  expenses  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

MezzO'Scudo  .    five  paoH.       • 
ROME.  Piece  of  three  paolu 

MOVEY  OF  HOME  Picco  of  two  pao/t. 

MONEY  or  ROME.  Piece  of  One  pao/o.  ^ 

JOoppia^  worth  thirty-two  paoli  and       *  Meazo-paoh. 

&tk&  bitheeho,  Baioceho^  worth  the  tenth  part  of  m 

Scudo    .    .    .    ten  paolu  paolo. 
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I  fortUitT-WTca  ynh    wmI  die 
r  for  ten  pnfls. 

BSffv  kept  in  pinili. 
The  Rnaan  poond-vciglit  is  twelve 

tmojaxdtmad  a  ^oarter  English  men- 
and    die    Roman    mercantiJe 
i  is  between  nine  and  ten  Engfish 


mciiea* 


Pidbon-Gnidla,  nor  Vin'di  Ripeca: 
in  whick  straet,  Kkeviw^  9ewenl)ak- 
ings  may  be  nMt  widi.  The  Piaia 
de*  Sand  ApoMoli  mntaiiiagDod  apart 
mcnts.    The  Faboo-Soevn,  and 


HOTELS  Ann   OTHCm  LOD6IWG- 
HOUSES. 

The  nrindpal  Hotds  at  Rome  hare 
been  already  niuned :  and  %aites  of 
apartments  m  tfaeae  Hoteb  oost  Iran 
fifteen  to  thirty  panUa  day,  according 
to  their  siae  and  tiie  noniber  of  beds 
they  contain.  For  a  hot  breakfast  d 
Im  foureheUe  the  usual  charge,  at  the 
Enropa,  is  five  paub — for  dinner  ten 
panls'for  each  servant,  per  day,  five, 
paals--and  for  an  apartment  huge' 
enough  to  accommodate  one  Master, 
and  foor  lervants  fifteen  pauls  per 
.day. 
-  The  Piazza  di  Spa^ifua  consists 
ehiefly  of  Lodging-houses ;  the  wann- 
est of  wiiich  is  Casa-Rinaldini. 

Vj^t-San-Bastianello  contains  good 
lodgings;  as  does  the  house  called 
Margariti*s,  and  situated  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Trinitd  de'  Monti.  The  Pa- 
laczo-Palmieri,  Via-Propagandxi,  con- 
tains  good  lodgings.  The  Palazzo- 
Negrone  is  an  excellent  lodging-house ; 
as  likewise  is  No.  54,  Via-Gregoriana. 
No.  70,  Piazza-Barberini,  contains 
good  apartments.  Via-Babuino,  Via 
della  Crocej,  Via-Condotti,  Via-Frat- 
tina,  and  Via  de*  due  Macelli,  abound 
with  lodgings  ;  as  do  Via-Vittoria, 
Via-Pontefici,  Via-Condotti,  and  Via- 
Bocca  di  Leone :  the  Palazzo-Canino, 
in  the  last  named  street,  is  a  good 
lodging-house.  The  Palazzo-Gavotti, 
the  Palazzo-Fiano,  and  the  new  part 
of  the  Palazzo-Sciarra,  (all  on  the 
Corso,)  contain  good  accommodations; 

• 
*  P^enons  who  are  not  aoxious  to  live  in  that 
part  dr  Rome  which  the  English  usually  prefer/ 
would  do  well  to  seek  apartments  In  the  Strada- 
Oiulia ;  where  the  rent  of  two  or  three  good 
rooms  is  nat  more  than  flrom  ten  to  twelve 
■«wdl  a  morftti. 

«iJaT*L  "'Ave  dishes,  sufficiently  large  lo 
^^iSi^ja^^^Si^?^  '<~'  ServMiU^tha 
piantlftil  dUmer,  bread  and  dessert  not  inclu- 


PisfattaOi^^oUieola,  near  the  Forum  o| 
Trajan,  onntain  good  apartments ;  2J 
does  the  Palaaao-Maggi,  near  the  CM 
pitoL  NoL  152,  Via-Rnadla,  is  i 
laige  wdl  situated  house  ;  as  is  Casa 
Giofgio,  in  the  Lavatore  del  Pip. 
The  PahBetto-Albanl,  and  the  ViUi- 
MioUis,  are  good  houaea  ;  bat  iu^ 
wholesomely  situated  ;  eqieciaHf  t^ 
latter. 

The  best  water  at  Rane  is  that  a^ 
the  Feutsna  di  Trevi^  and  the  PU 
di  Spagna ;  the  best  air,  that  of  tfa^ 
centre  of  the  Corso,  the  Piazza  d^ 
*Spagna,  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  m 
environs  of  the  Fontana  di  Xrevi,  ani^ 
the  Foro-Trajano,  and  its  enviroiu^ 
The'  price  lately  given  for  the  hesi 
apartments  at  Rome,  plsite  and  lineal 
inclusive,  has  been  from  thirty  to 
fifty  Louis-d*ors  a  month.  Jjarg^ani 
weU  situated  lodgings  may,  howem, 
be  procured  for  about  eighty  scudi  al 
monfh;  and  small  apartments  iiff 
half  that  sum*.  The  best  Trat^n 
usually  charge -English  Families  ten 
pauls  a  head  for  dinner,  bread  and 
wine  not  inclusive;  and  this  dinner 
usually  furnishes  the  servants  with 
more  than  they  can  eat :  but  (as  al* 
ready  mentioned)  persons  who  get 
their  dinner  from*  a  Traiteur^  should 
not  order  it  per  head,  but  per  dishf. 
The  Traiteur  near  the  Palazzo-Sd. 
arra,  on  the  Corso,  will  supply  one 
person  with  dinner  for  five  pauls :  and 
at  the  houses  of  Restaurateurs  in 
'  general  a  gentleman  may  be  found  in 
dinner,  bread,  and  table-wine  for  five 
pauls  X.  Breakfast  at  sb  Coffee-house 
usually  costs  about  one  paul,  and  the 
charge  for  every  cup  of  coffee  is  two 
baiocchi. 

The  Restaurant  at  the  Palazzo- 
Lepri,    Via-Coudotti,    is   much  ire- 

slve,  usually  cost  ftom  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pauls. 

t  Ac  the  Palasco-Fiano,  in  the  Cotbo,  tbere 
is  a  Restaurateur,  who  serves  at  a  fixed  price 
per  portion,  as  is  done  at  Paris ;  his  chsiise  for 
aplate  of  good  soup  b^  baiocchi  Sl-«  V^ 
of  boirillie,  with  vegetables,  baiocchi  Ih* 
plate  of  roasted  meat,  ditto-^plateof  common 
fruit  3  or  3  baicyxhi}  andafoffliettaofgoc^ 
table-wlne  fhmrt  to  10  bnwcdiiT 
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«nted ;  and  Sauvan,  No.41,  Piazsa 
Spagna,  is  a  good  Traiieur. 
The  price,  per  month,  for  a  carriage 
d  horsefi,  coachman's  wages  indu- 
re,  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  scudi, 
cording  to  the  expense  of  provender, 
he  price,  per  day,  about  twenty-fotir 
Luls — and  for  four  hours,  either 
orning  or  evening,  from  ten  to 
reive  paula.  A  good  carriage  and 
arses  may  frequently  be  purchased 
»r  about  one  hundred  pounds  ster. 
ag ;  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
iem,ooachman'a  and  footman's  wages, 
ith  grease  for  wheels  inclusive,  does 
ot,  in  RomAn  families,  amount  to 
lore  than  twenty-six  scudi  per  month. 
L  coachman's  wag^  is  eight  scudi  per 
lonth,  he  findinlg  grease  and  oil ;  and 
>  footman's  wages  six  scudi  per  month. 
They  expect  -liveries  once  a  year. 

Hackney  carriages  may  usually  be 
xired  for  four  pauls  the  first  hour,  and 
:hree  paula  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
These  carriages  stand  in  the  Piazza  di 
Alonte-Citoriol 

The  wages  of  a  Valet^e-jilace  is 
from  four  to  five  .pauls  a  day,  he  find- 
ing himself  in  every  thing. 

Fire-wood  is  sold  by  the  cart-load, 
which,  during  winter,  usually  costs 
about  twenty-eight  pauls,  (but  some- 
times much  more)  without  carriage 
and  porterage,  and  this  comes  to  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight  pauls,  according  to 
where  the  wood  is  conveyed.  The 
best  wood  may  generally  be  obtained 
at  the  Ripetta. 

Rome  is  better  supplied  with  eat- 
ables than  any  other  City  in  Italy. 
The  average  price  of  the  best  beef  is 
from  seven  to  eight  baiocchi  a  pound — 
gravy-beef,  from  five  to  six  baiocchi — 
nintton,  from  six  to  eight  baiocchi — 
lamb,  six  baiocchi — veal,  from  ten  to 
fifteen   baiocchi — ^kid,  ten  baiocchi— 
excellent  pork,    from    six    to    seven 
baiocchi — excellent  wild-boar,  from  six 
to  eight  baiocchi — woodcocks,   from 
I  twenty  to  twenty-five  baiocchi  each — 
a  wild-goose,  from  four  to  five  pauls— 
^ild-ducks,  ditto,  per  brace — ^^vidgeons 
each,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  baiocchi 
— ^nd   teale    about    one    paul — par- 
tridges, from  twenty-five    to  thirty- 
five  baiocchi    each — small    chickens, 

•  The  carp  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
'^''no  to  the  Roman  flsh-market,  sometimes 
^eigh  twenty  pounds  each;  and  are  partieu< 


about  eighteen  baiocchi  each — large 
fowls,  about  twenty-five  baiocchi  each 
— hares,  from  three  to  four  pauls  each 
— ^rabbits,  twenty-five  baiocchi  each-. 

capons,     forty-five    baiocchi    each 

turkeys  (the  best  poultry  ifi  Italy,) 
ten  baiocchi  a  pound,  and  sometimes 
less — tame  ducks,  each,  at  least  three 
pauls — pigeons,  two  pauls  et^h— . 
quails,  from  four  to  eight  baiocchi 
each — beocafichi,  from  three  to  four 
baiocchi  each — ortolans,  twelve  baioc- 
chi each. — Soles,  turbots,  carp*,  and 
other  prime  fishes,  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen baiocchi  the  pound — common  fish 
from  eight  to  ten  baiocchir-dried  sal. 
mon  is  ten  baiocchi  a  pound— salted 
cod,  about  five  baiocchi. — Good  butter 

about  eighteen  baiocchi  the  pound 

Cows'  milk,  per  foglietta,  five  baiocchi 
—goats'  milk,  three  baiocchi — Par- 
mesan cheese,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  baiocchi  the  pound — Dutch  cheese, 
seventeen  baiocchi. — Brinzi,  .eighteen 
baiocchi— KTeam  cheese  seven  baiocchi 
— Strachino  di  Milano  (particularly 
good  cheese)  two  pauls  a  pound,  and 
sometimes  less — Household  bread,  two 
baiocchi  a  pound — a  panetto,  or  roll, 
always  one  baioccho — Spanish  roUs, 
two  baiocchi  and  a  half  each — Grapes, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
from  two  to  four  baiocchi  the  pound — 
Oranges  and  lemons,  if  fine,  a  paul 
per  dozen — best  chesnuts,  twelve  for 
one  baioccho-— potatoes,  two  baiocchi 
the  pound — beans  and  peas,  when 
plentiful,  from  one  baioccho  and  a  half 
to  two  baiocchi  the  pound — £ggs  per 
dozen,  from  six  to  ten  baiocchi-:— Wax 
lights  from  forty-three  to  forty-five 
baiocchi  the  pound  —  Spoleto- tallow 
candles,  twelve  baiocchi  the  pound — 
Roman  ditto,  ten  baiocchi. — Charcoal, 
per  sack,  containing  about  1301b.  sixty 
baiocchi — common  wine,  per  ft^lietta, 
three  baiocchi  —  Levant  coffee,  un- 
bumt,  three  pauls  a  pound — Marti- 
nique coffee,  unbui*nt,  twenty-five 
baiocchi — common  green  tea,  about 
twelve  pauls  a  pound,  and  black  tea 
the  same  price  —  pearl  tea,  sixteen 
pauls — common  powder  sugar,  one 
paul  a  pound  —  best  sort,  thirteen 
baiocchi  — common  loaf  sugar,  two 
pauls  a  pound.    The  best  markets  for 

larly  delicious.  The  best  fishes  of  the  Tiber 
are  the  Sturio,  or  sturgeon,  and  the  Spigola,  ot 
Xiupusi 
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frmt  and  regietobles  are  thoM  of  th« 
Piazza-Navona  and  the  Pantheon  i 
the  melons  of  Perugia  are  remarkably 
good,  as  is  the  Roman  brocoli. 

The  wine  of  Orvietto,  usually  sold 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen  haioochi  the  small 
flask,  is  good,  but  seldom  genuine :  in* 
deed,  the  Romans  are  accused  of  adul- 
terating their  white  wines  with  a  poi- 
sonous metallic  substance.  The  wines 
of  Albano  and  Genoano,  however,  may 
usually  be  purchased  at  the  Scotch 
College  for  two  scudi  and  a  half,  or, 
at  most,  three  scudi  the  barrel ;  and 
are  wholesome,  because  genuine.  A 
barrel  contains  fourteen  large  flasks, 
and  every  large  flask  five  fogliette. 
The  fogHetta  is  nearly  an  English 
pint.  Good  Marsala,  together  with 
French  wines,  spirits,  tea,  groceries, 
English  patent  medicines,  fish-sauces, 
mustard,  S[e.  are  sold  by  Lowe,  No. 
420,  Corso.  Foreign  wines  and  spirits 
are  likewise  sold  by  Sneid  and  Co., 
No.  7)  Via-Condotti ;  and  this  maga- 
sine  contains  excellent  red  and  white 
Falemian,  from  Cotterell  and  Co.  at 
Naples.  Townley,  No.  68,  Via- 
Condotti,  sells  foreign  wines  and  spi- 
rits,  flannel,  and  other  English  goods. 
French  wines  are  sold  by  Sig.  Bru- 
neUi,  Vicolo  del  Oallinaccio,  Via  due 
Macelli,  No.  9.  Spillman,  No.  81, 
Via  deUa  Croce,  sells  good  foreign 
wines  and  spirits ;  he  is  the  best  Con- 
fectioner at  Rome,  and  remarkably 
honourable  in  his  mode  of  dealing; 
his  ices,  and  ponche  a  la  Romaine^  are 
excellent.  Oil  varies  in  price  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  baiocdii  the  fog- 
lietta,  according  to  its  quality  ;  but 
good  salad  oil  is  not  easily  obtained. 
Roman  honey  is  good,  and  seldom 
costs  more  than  seven  or  eight  baioc- 
ehi  the  pound.  No.  90,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Trevi,  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
Grocer's  shop  at  Rome.  Wax  torches 
may  be  purchased  in  this  shop  at 
forty-two  baioochi  the  pound;  and 
good  wax  candles  for  forty-three. 
Good  brandy  (four  pauls  the  bottle)  is 
sold  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  di  Monte- 
Citorio.  Faiella,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  sells  good  groceries.  The 
brothers  Cogomi,  grocers,  in  the  Pi- 
aaza-Rondonini,  sell  good  rum  at  six 
pauls  the  bottle;  or,  five  and  a  half, 
provided  the  empty  bottles  be  return, 
ed :  they  likewise  sell  Bordeaux,  Cys 


prat,  and  Mala^  Geoohie  trine  of 
Nice  may  sometimes  be  pnrdiaaad  at 
the  PalaxEo-Borromeo,  for  four  pauls 
a  bottle.  The  average  price  oi  Bar. 
deaux  Taffitte  is  eight  pauls,  and  of 
the  inferior  s<^  six  pauk,  tbe  bottle. 
The  average  price  of  good  Meiaala  it 
four  pauls ;  and  of  good  Malaga  four 
pauls  the  bottle.  Wine-mevohants, 
in  general,  allow  from  three  to  five 
baioochi  for  every  empty  bottle,  when 
returned.  No.  31,  Via  deUa  Cinque, 
is  a  good  shop  for  Amaringa  pufils  and 
sweetmeats :  and  No.  14,  in  the  Corso, 
near  the  Piazza-Cokmna,  is  a  oele^ 
brated  shop  for  hams,  bacon,  and 
cheese.  Hams,  if  whole,  are  seventeen 
baioochi  the  pound;  if  cat,'  tw^ity 
baiocdii. 

The  best  medicines  mre-to  be  pnr* 
.  chased  at  the  Farmada  Marini  Bo- 
rioni.  Via  del  Babuino,  No.  96  ;  and 
this  shop  contains  excellent  castor 
oil,  Epsom  salts,  peari  barley,  oat- 
meal, sago,  and  tolerably  good  hark. 
The  Spezieria  del  Collegio  Romano 
likewise  furnishes  tolerably  good 
bark  r  but  if  medicines'  be  wanted 
during  the  night,  they  can  only  be 
procured  at  the  Spesieria  in  the  Via 
del  Gambero. 

Furs  are  very  good  and  not  dear. 
Roman  pearls,  if  made  and  sold  by 
Pozzi,  No.  101,  in  Via-Pasquino^  axe 
well  worth  purchasing  ;  but  those 
made  and  sold  in  Via-Padella,  and 
other  places,  are  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  and  liable  to  turn  yellow. 
The  best  silk.meroer  is  Bianchi,  ffo. 
82,  Cantone  della  Piazza  della  Mi- 
nerva,  Via -Minerva  e  Palembella. 
Good  Florence  silks,  full  three  quar- 
ters wide,  may  be  purchased  in  this 
shop  for  thirty-two  pauls  the  canna ; 
and  slight  silk  of  the  same  width  for 
ten  pauls  the  canna.  Ciampi,  No. 
471,  on  the  Corso,  sells  silks,  as  like- 
wise does  Ciampi,No.l67,on  the  Corso. 
The  best  Milliner  and  I>ress-maker, 
Madame  Hilaire,  resides  in  the  Piazza- 
Mignanelli. 

The  most  eminent  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages at  Rome  is  Sig.Giuntotardi :  the 
best  Music-Masters  areSignori  Sirletti, 
Terzini,  Doria,  Moroni,  andConfidate. 
Sig.  Giuntotardi's  price  is  one  zeochi- 
no  for  three  lessons.  Eminent  Music- 
Masters  ask  ten  pauli  a  leasee. 
Daaeiii^Masters  dhti^  fton  fire  to 
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■even  pault  -a  leaioii  |  and  Drawing* 
Masters  aboat  five  pauls  an  hour. 
Sig.  Liuigl  Fioroni,  Via-Vittoria,  Ko. 
2d,  is  an  excellent  Drawing  Master  :^ 
and  Sig.  Natale  Carta  paints  mini** 
ature  Frescos  beatifuUy.. 

Vescovali,  at  No.  20,  in  the  Fiaaoa 
di  Spagna,  has    a  large  collection  of 
A.ncient  Bronzes,  Vases,  Medals,  j*^?., 
for  sale*  .  Sulphurs  are  sold  at  No.  31, 
Via-Capo-le-Case,  for  three  scudi  per 
hundred:    they  are  likewise  sold   at 
No.  63,  on  the  Corso ;    and  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  hy  Faoletti^  who 
is   deemed  partioidarly  skilful  in  the 
art  of  making  pastes  and  sulphurs. 
Small    and   beautiful    specimens     of 
Roman   Mosaics    may  be    found    in 
the   PiasEza  di   Spagna,   and  its   en. 
virons.     Specimens  of  Scajuola^  and 
Paintings  aW  EncaustOy  may  be  found 
at  No.  3,  in  the  Forum  Romanum, 
near  the  arch  of  Severus  ;  and  Cecca- 
rini,  Vicolo  del  Divino  Amore,   has 
iine    specimens    of    Italian    marbles. 
One  of  the  best    shops   for    bronze 
Ijamps,  and  silver  Plate,  is  that  of  Sig. 
BeUi,  No.  63,  in  Via-Valle.    One  of 
the  best  Stationer^s  shops  is  in  the 
Piazza-Colonna,  and  opposite  to  the 
Post-Office.    Manuscript  Music,  both 
ancient*  and  modem,   is  sold  by  the 
Abbate    Santini,   at     No.    49,   Via- 
Vittori.    Scudellari,  Printer,  No.  19, 
Via-Condotti,  sells  Pinelli's  Works, 
and  other  celebrated  prints,  miniature 
frescos,  writing  paper,  &c.    Bouchard, 
Bookseller,  No.  69,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
sells  English  books,  prints,  miniature 
frescos,  .&c.     Monaldini,  Printseller, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells  English 
Books,  English  writing  and  drawing 
Paper,  jro. ;  and  Piale,  at  No.  428,  on 
the  Corso,  has  a  small  circulating  Li- 
brary, which  contains  a  few  English 
Books.       The    subscription    to    this 
Library,  Is  six  pauls  for  one  month 
only;  and  fifteen  pauls  per  quarter. 
Large   assortments   of    Prints,    and 
coloured  Drawings,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Corso ;    and   likewise  at  the 
Calcografla  Camerale,  (No.  43,  Via- 

*  Tiebbi  forwards  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britaiu:  but  the  SpedixionieTe  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  Britisfi  Nation,  at  present,  is 
De  Sanctis,  Via  del  Babalno,  No.  84. 

t  Persons  who  wish  to  convey  lufgage  by 
water  from  Rome  to  Naples,  should  apiriy 
to  the  Master&of  the  Tessels  at  Rips^raade: 
but  as  luggage  going  either  by  the  Procaccioi 


Cottdotti:)  here,  the  prices  of  the 
prints  are  specified  in  the  catalogue  | 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  is  de- 
ducted, if  a  large  number  be  pur- 
chased. Trebbi,  No.  23,  Via-Con- 
dotti,  deals  in  Mosaics,  and  other 
Works  of  Art:*  Dies,  Via-Condotti^ 
No.  16,  deals  in,  and  sets,  Camei- 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other  per* 
sonal  ornaments ;  and  Buonafede,  No. 
9,  Via-Frattina,  sets  necklaces,  &c.| 
particularly  well. 

^  Rome  (as  has  been  already  men« 
tioned)  contains  six  Theatres ; 
namely,  The  AHberti,  whidi  is 
opened  for  Mask-balls  during  Car. 
nival;  The  Argentinn^  where  operas 
are  performed  between  Christmas 
and  Lent ;  The  Valle^  where  operas 
and  plays  are  performed  at  the  same 
season ;  The  Apollo^  or  Tordintftti^ 
likewise  an  opera-house ;  The  Pace  ; 
and  The  PalUicorda,  Added  to  these^ 
a  very  small  Theatre,  adjoining  the 
Palasszo-Fiano,  is  frequently  opened 
for  the  exhibition  of  Marumettef, 
The  price  of  a  good  box  at  the  Teatro* 
.  Aliberti^  during  Carnival,  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pauls ;  besides  which, 
every  perscm  pays  three  pauls  for  ad- 
mission. At  the  other  Theatres,  the 
price  of  boxes  varies  according  t6 
the  merit  of  the  performers ;  but 
nothing  is  paid  for  admission,  ex- 
cept  by  those  persons  who  go  into 
the  parterre. 

Travellers  who  intend  to  snake  a 
long  stay,  and  to  live  oeconomicaJly 
in  'this  City,  should  endeavour  to 
hire  an  unfurnished  apartment,  atid 
furnish  it  themselves ;  furniture  being 
very  cheap  ;  and  the  rent  of  unfur- 
nished apartments  very  low. 

A  Procaccio  goes  every  week  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  and  conveys  hig- 
gage  f. 

The  best  Roman  Padrone  dt  Vef^ 
ture  is  Balzani,  who  may  always  be 
found,  or  heard  of,  at  the  Locanda 
del  Orso;  'and  is  the  brother  and 
partner  of  Balzanf,  the  Padrone  di 
Vetture^     at      Florence  $;      but    a 

or  by  water,  must  be  taken  to  the  Custom- 
house at  Naples,  it  is  not  advisable  to  send 
books,  nor  any  thing  cootzaband,  by  these 
conveyances. 

%  Laundresses  at  Rome  commonly  charge 
for  washing^ttnd  ironing  as  follows: 

Sheets,  per  pair baloedii  8 

riUow-casesy  asdif  flNva  I  to  ••.. >% 
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miich     pleasanter     person    to    deal 
with. 

POST-OFFICE. 

Monday  morning  arrive  Uttert  itcim 
Bologna,  Viterbo,  and  Rieti,  Holland, 
Germany,  northern  Europe,  Tuscany, 
Upper  Italy,  France,  Spain,  PortugW, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Ancona, 
Perugia,  Civitavecchia,  Tivoli,  Siibi- 
aco,  Benevento,  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

Thursday  from  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Viterbo,  Civitavecchia,  and  Rieti; 
Tivoli,  Benevento,  and  Foreign 
Countries. 

Friday  from  Ancona. 

Saturday  from  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Civitavecchia,  and  Rieti,  Tivoli,  &c., 
and  likewise  from  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. 

Sunday  at  four  o*clock^  post  meri- 
dian^ go  letters  to  all  the  Ecclesiastical 
Territories,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Tuesday^  at  the  same  hour^  to  all 
the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  except 
Ancona,  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Thursday^  at  the  same  hour^  to  all 
Ihe  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Letters  for  Foreign  Countries  must 
be  franked  before  two  o^dock  p.m.,  on 
every  Foreign  Post-day ;  and  on  other 
days  before*  twenty-three  o'clock, 
(Italian time,)  except  Saturday;  when 
they  are  received  at  the  Post-Office 
till  two  hours  after  sunset. 

ABHIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF 
DILIGENCES. 

Tuesday  morning  arrives  the  Dili- 

Table-cloth*  according  to  its  size,  from 

baiocchi  3,  to baiocclii  5 

Napkins,  per  dozen-  •  • 13 

Toveli,  per  dozen 12 

Shirt,  if  plain,  from  6  to  6,  if  frilled, 

from  6  to •• 7 

Shift    4 

Drawers,  from  4  to 6 

Corset,  from  2to 5 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  12 

Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen  12 

Neckcloth •  1 

Pockets,  per  pair 9 

Sleeping  waistcoat,  if  not  trimmed    4 

Neckerchief,  if  frilled    7 

Night-can,  if  ftriUed   2 

«ata  white  dresses,  each,  from  15  to-  •  20 
White  dresses,  f  uU  trimmed 30 


gence  from  Feirara,  via  Ancona, 
Frosinone,  Viterbo,  Civitavecchia,  and 
Subiaoo. 

Thursday  morning  from  Frosinone, 
*  Civitavecchia,  and  TivolL 

Friday  morning  from  Ferrara  Via 
Ancona. 

Saturday  morning  from  Frosinone, 
Viterbo,  Civitavecchia,  and  Subiaco. 

Sunday,  at  one  0" clock,  p.m.  the 
Diligence  sets  out  for  Ferrara^— a/ 
four  0^ clock,  P.M.  for  Frosinone — 
and  at  flight  for  Viterbo,  Civitavec- 
chia, and  Subiaco. 

'  -  Tuesday,  at  four  o"" clock,  p.  u .  for 
Frosinone,  and  at  night  for  Civitavec- 
chia, and  Tivoli. 

Thursday,  at  one  o^cloek,  p.  m.  for 
Ferrara — at  four  for  Frosinone — and 
at  night  for  Viterbo,  Civitavecchia, 
and  Subiaco. 

The  expense  of  franking  a  single 
letter  to  Oreat-Britain  is  fifteen  bai- 
oa;hi ;  and  that  of  franking  a  single 
letter,  either  to  Florence  or  Naples, 
two  baiocchi  and  a  half. 

The  Post-office  is  usually  open 
from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning, 
and  from  three  till  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  may 
be  expected  on  Mondays  and*  Thurs- 
days. 

NEAPOLITAN    TERRITORIES. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Rome  for 
Nai>Ies,  derive  no  advantage  from 
having  their  luggage  plumbed;  as, 
at  Terracina,  the  last  Town  in  the 
Papal  territories,  and  also  at  the 
frontier.  Custom-house  Officers  hare 
a  right  to  examine  trunks,  ^c, ,-  bnt 
a  fee  of  from  five  to  ten  pauls,  accord- 
ing   to~    the     quantity    of     luggage, 

Upper  petticoats  each,  from  4  to   5 

Under  petticoats 2 

Cotton  stockings,  per  pair 9 

Silk  ditto,  from  4  to 5 

Socks,  per  pair l^ 

CHILDRENS'  CI.OTRV8. 

Nightshirt 3 

Frilled  shirt,  from  4  to 5 

Frock  5 

Trowsers 4 

Boy's  vest  and  pantaloons 8 

For  washing  sheets.  Laundresses  at  Rome 

often  charge  two  baiocchi  a  breadth. 
Rosa  Andrellini,  Via-Schiavonia,  Piagetu 

S.  Rocca,   No.  32,  is  a  good  Laundress;  ss 

likewise  is  Mariantonia  Enrietti.  Via  dwli 

Avignoneii,  No.  S9,  2do.  Piana 
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cLsxially  prevents  the  exercise  of  this 
right.  At  Fondi,  the  first  Town  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions,  six  carlini 
per-  carriage,  given  at  the  Ciistom- 
liouse^  will  generally  secure  luggage 
from  examination. 


MONEY  OF  NAPLES. 

Gold.  Piece  worth  thirty  ducati, 
or  ducats — ditto,  worth  fifteen  ducats 

ditto,    worth    four  ducats  —  ditto, 

worth  thi-ee  ducats — ditto,  worth  two 
ducats. 

Silver,  Soudo^worihgrana^or  grains 
132 — Pezzo-duro,  worth  grains  from 
123,  to  124 — Piastre,  worth  grains 
120 — Piece,  worth  grains  66 — ditto, 
worth  grains  60 — ditto,  worth  grains 

60 ditto,    worth    grains    40--ditto, 

worth  grains  30 — ditto,  worth  grains 
26 — ditto,  worth  grains  24 — ditto, 
worth  grains  20 — ^ditto,  wprth  grains 

13 ditto,    worth    grains    12 — ditto, 

worth  grains  10 — ditto,  worth  grains 
5. 

Copper.      Piece    worth    5    grains 

ditto,  worth  3  grains— ditto,  worth 

2i  grains — ditto,  worth  2  grains — 
ditto,  worth  1  grain — ditto,  worth 
half  a  grain. 

One  dueaio  is  worth  ten  carlini, 
and  one  carlino  is  worth  ten  ^rano. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  and 
grains.  The  exchange  upon  London 
is  fixed  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
afternoon;  and  Neapolitan  Bankers 
give  so  many  grains,  according  to 
the  exchange,  for  every  pound  ster- 
ling- 

The  value  of  French  gold  varies 
from  time  to  time ;  but  an  old  Louis- 
d'or  is  usually  worth  from  five  hundred 
and  forty,  to  five  hundred  and  sixty 
grains;  and  a  Napoleon,  from  four 
hundred  and  sixty  to  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  grains. 

Messrs.  Falconnet  and  Co.,  the 
most  eminent  Bankers  at  Naples, 
are  very  obliging  to  Travellers*. 

The  common  Neapolitan  measure, 
called  a  canna,  is  equal  to  about 
two  yards  and  a  quarter  English  f  ; 
the  Neapolitan  pound  to  about  eleven 
English  ounces;  and  the  rotolo  to 
about  thirty  .one  Eilgli&h  ounces. 

•  This  Bank  is  open  fronunine  in  the  mom- 
; till  one;  and  from  five  till  seven  in  the 


HOTELS  AND  OTHEA  LODGING- 
HOUSES  AT  NAPLES. 

From- two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred ducats  a  month  have,  during 
the  last  few  years,  been  demanded  in 
winter  and  spring,  for  the  best  ready- 
furnished  apartments  in  this  City: 
now,  however,  handsome  lodgings, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate 
a  large  Family,  may  be  obtained  for 
an  hundred,  or,  at  the  utmost,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  ducats  a  month,  in 
those  parts  of  Naples  usually  fre- 
quented by  Foreigners^  namely,  the 
Cfaiaja,  the  Chiatamone,  and  the  . 
Strada  di  S.  Lucia:  in  other  situa- 
tions lodgings  are  much  cheaper. 
The  best  Hotels  have  been  already 
named  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
Work:  it  may  not,  however,  be 
superfluous  to  add,  that  the  situation 
of  the  Gran-Bretagna  is  bleak  during 
winter  and  spring ;  and  that  the  back 
rooms  in  the  Crocele,  and  other  hotels 
near  the  tufo-rock,  are  damp  and 
unwholesome.  The  price  of  apart- 
ments at  the  principal  hotels  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.  Dinner  usually 
costs,  during  winter  and  spring,  twelve 
carlini  per  head  for  masters;  break-, 
fast,  from  five  to  six  carlini ;  and  ser- 
vants' board,  per  day,  at  least  six  car- 
lini a  head :  but,  during  summer,  din- 
ners are  usually  served  at  ten  carlini  a 
head  for  masters;  and ' breakfasts  at 
four  carlini  a  head.  During  winter 
and  spring  the  best  apartments  in 
good  Hotels  cost  from  an  hundred 
and  twenty  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
ducats  per  month ;  and  during  sum- 
mer the  same  apartments  cost  from 
sixty  to  eighty  ducats  per  month. 
By  the  day  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a 
small  apartment  under  three  ducats. 
Jobmen,  who  supply  strangers  with 
carriages,  usually  charge  three  ducats 
per  day;  and  not  much  less  by  the 
inonth ;  two  piastres,  per  half-day,  if 
it  be  a  Festa ;  and  eighteen  carlini,  if 
it  be  not:  but  a  good  carriage  and 
horses  may  frequently  be. purchased 
here  for  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling:  and  the  expense  of 

+  One  canna  contains  eight  NeapoUtm  pal- 
roi;    and  one  palxno  is   about  lOj^  English 
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keeping  them  amoants  to  about  fifty 
ducats  a  month,  induding.  twelve 
ducats  for  the  ooachman^a  wages. 
Provender  for  a  coach-horse  costs 
about  four  carlini  per  day-— a  stable 
IMdd  ooach-house  four  ducats  a  month, 
and  shoeing  each  horse,  one  ducat  a 
month.  Provender  for  a  saddle- 
horae  costs  about  three  carlini  per 
day*  Hadmey  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  quarter  of  Naples,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Carriage  with  four 
places,  a  C0vr«9,'four  carlini ;  and  if 
taken  by  the  hour,  first  hour,  five 
carlini  ;  and  every  subsequent  hour 
three    carlini.       Carriage    with    two 

*  places,  a  o&urse,  twenty.six  grains; 
and  if  taken  per  hour,  first  hour 
three  eartini;  and  every  subsequent 
hour,  twenty  grains.  The  drivers  of 
these  carriages  cannot  demand  any 
thing  more  than  the  fare,  though 
t^ey  expect  a  trifling  gratuity.  The 
wages  of  a  VaUt  de  place  is  from 
&ve  to  six  'carlini  a  day,  he  finding 
himself  in  every  thing:  and  a  good 
Cook,  who  finds  his  own  Assistant, 
usually  asks  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
ducats  a  month.  Neapolitan  Ser- 
vants expect  neither  board  nor  lodg- 
ing.    Persons  who  keep  their  own 

•oook  sh(mld  order  dinner  at  so  much 
per  head,  fire-wood  and  charcoal  in- 
dusive  :  and  persons  who  mean  to  re- 
side long  at  Naples,  and  wish  to  live 
(Bconomically,  should  endeavour  to 
procure  an  unfurnished  apartment ; 
and  either  purchase  or  hire  furniture 
themselves.  Good  apartments  un- 
furnished may  be  obtained  for  four, 
or  at  the  utmost,  five  hundred  ducats 
per  annum.  Families  who  have  their 
dinner  from  a  Traiteur^  are  seldom 
wdUserved  under  five  or  six  carlini 
a  head,  Servants  indusive;  but  a 
weU-oooked  dish,  sufficient  for  two 
people^  may  be  procured,  at  a  Cook's 
shop,  for  five  carlini.  Persons  who 
^  dine  at  a  Restaurant^  are  presented 

*  when  they  enter,  with  the  earte'-h 
manger  ;  and  the  expense  of  dining 
at  these  taverns,  bread  and  table-wine 
inclusive,  is  from  three  to  eight  car. 
Mni  a  head.  The  Restaurant  at  the 
Albergo  Reale,  Largo  del  Palazzo,  is 
xmich  frequented  during  winter,  and 
the  early  part  of  spring :  and  that  of 
the  Palaazo-Cirella,  S».  I/uda,  during 


summer,  on  aocoont  of  its  beautiful 
situation  and  excellent  dinner-romn. 
The  best  Traiteur  for  supplying  fami. 
lies  with  dinners,  at  their  own  houses, 
is  Giuseppe  Gajqli,   No.  140,   Strada 
di  Chiaja.    One  cup    of  coffee*  at  a 
coffee-house  usually  costs  three  grains ; 
one  cup  of  chocolate  from  six  to  eight 
grains;    and  breakfast  from  two  to 
three  cariini,  according  to  its  quality. 
The  price  of  provisions  is  very  variable; 
and  always  higher  during*    Carnival 
than  at  any  o^er  period.     Beef,  on 
an  average^    costs  from    twenty  to 
twenty-two  grains  therotolo— .jnutton, 
from  sixteen   to    eighteen   grains—, 
veal,  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  grains^ 
pork,  from  twdve  to  sixteen  grains-^ 
fish,   of   the  best  kind,   frmn  six  to 
twelve  carlini — common  fish,    from 
•  thirty  to  forty  grains — rabbits,   per 
brace,   and  remarkably  good,    about 
six  carlini— -turkeys,  remarkably  good, 
about  ten  grains  per  pound  —  a  large 
fowl,  from  thirty  to  forty  grains     a 
small  fowl,   from  fifteen*  to   twenty 
grains^-hams,  about  three  carlini  the 
rotolo,  and  bacon  about  twenty-six 
grains  —  tame    ducks, .  each,     about 
thirty-five  grains,  if  large  —  hares, 
from  eight'  to  ten  carlini  each — wild, 
ducks,  each,  about  forty  grains — wid- 
geons, the  brace,  about  five  carlini — 
partridges,   the  brace,    about  twelve 
carlini«~woodcocks,  the  brace,    from 
eight  to  twelve  carlini — quails,  each, 
from  three  to  six  grains — Parmesan 
cheese,  from  eight  to  nine  carlini  the 
rotolo^-Engtish  cheese,  from  ten  to 
twelve  carlini  the  rotolo — and  bread 
of  the  best  quality,  from  six  to  eight 
grains  the  rotola     Fusaro  oysters  are 
good;  though,  perhaps,   not  so  weD 
^ttened  as  in  the  days  of  liucullus: 
they  usually  cost  from  two  to  three 
grains  each.     Oil  varies  in  prioe,  ac- 
cording to  the  produce  of  the  olive 
gardens ;  but  the  best  usually  costs 
from  four  to  five  carlini  the  rotolo. 
Milk  is  scarce  and  dear.    The  only 
good    butter   comes  from   Sorrento; 
and  is  sold  by  the  lump ;  which  costs, 
at  Sorrento,  about  twelve  grains,  and 
weighs  five  ounces  and  a  half.    The 
best  veal,    fresh   pork,    pigs'  faces, 
bacon,  and  ham's,  likewise  come  from 
Sorrento.      Levant  coffee,   upon   an 
average,  is  from  nine  to  ten  carlini 
the  rotolo— blads  tea  about 
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fsaT>]ini  the    pound;    and  green  tea 
rr-om  eighteen  to  twenty  carllni  the 
pound* — Good  common   lump  sugar, 
Ityroken  into  small  pieces,  may  usually 
be  obtained  for  fifty,  or  at  most,  fifty. 
five  grains  the  rotolo ;  and  loaf  su^ar 
costs  from-  six  and  a  half  to  eight  caiuni: 
-the  rotolo.  Fruit  is  cheap  and  excellent. 
(Xt  appears  that  in  Magna  Onecia  the 
ancients    iced     their    cherries,    figs, 
^vater-melons  and  many  other  fruits  ; 
and  the  Moderns  would  do  wisely  by 
adopting  the  same  plan.)    Clean  ice, 
or    rather  frozen    snow,   for   mixing 
-vritli  water,  or  wine,  is  four  grains  the 
rotolo ;  and  less  'clean  frossen  snow, 
for    icing  liquors,    three  grains-  the 
rotolo;    iced  water,   two  gi*ains  per 
quart;     ices,    in  glasses,    are  eight 
grains  each ;  and  ices  in  cakes,  twelve 
grains  each.     The  wines  of  Posilipo, 
Capri,  and  Ischia,  are  palatable  and 
^w^holesome ;    and  cost  from   twenty- 
five  to  thirty-fire  carlini  the  barrel, 
which  holds  fifty-six  caraffe,  or  pints. 
The  wines  of  Frocida  and  Calabria 
are  good  and  wholesome  ;    and  cost 
about  four  ducats  per  barrel.     The 
Sicilian  Avines    likewise  are  good*. 
Fire-wood  usually  costs  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  ducats  the  large  can- 
na  f  ;  and  charcoal  fifteen  carlini  the 
quintal.     Wax-lights  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, called  Venice-candles,  are  about 
six   carlini   the   pound  ;    and    tallow 
candles  twelve  grains  the  pound  in 
the  shops,   and  eleven  grains  at  the 
Fabbriea.     Sig.   Graindorges  has,  in 
the   Largo   del    Castello,    a    British 
Warehouse,    which  contains   porter, 
ale ;  French,  Spanish,  and  Portugal 
wines ;  Lachrymal,  and  other  wines 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  Marsala, 
brandy,     rum,     Hollands,     liqueurs, 
gunpowder,   hyson;    and  black   tea; 
coffee,    sugar,     and    other    grocery; 
Durham  mustard;    English  writing- 
paper,  pens,  and  pencils ;  fish-sauces  ; 
court-plaster;  English  cheese ;  curry- 
powder  ;  anti-attrition  grease ;  Eng- 
lish  razors,    saddles,     and    bridles; 
Jameses   powder,    Epsom  and  Chel- 
tenham salts,  soda-powders,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,    and    spirit    of   lavender, 
eau  de  Cologne,  &c.,  all  of  the  best 

*  Some  of  tttB  best  Calabrian  and  SiciUan 
wines  are  those  of  Piedimoate,  Mengibeno,  S. 
Eu£emia»  Maxwla,  and  Siiagjisa.  Good  Ma- 
laga may  frequently  be  met  with ;  and  is  sold 
%y  te  Ttmo,  wbich  ooBUrins  sboot  Meen 


^ality.  Sig.  Oraindoraes  likewise  has 
a  Shop  in  the  Pa&zzo-Partanna, 
Largo  Cappella  Vecchia. 

Messrs.  Cotterell  and  Co.,  Bankers 
and  \^ine  Merchants,  No.  10,  Larg6 
della  Vittoria,  sell  excellent  white  and 
red  Falemian,  made  in  their  own 
rineyards.  ,The  former  wine  resem- 
bles Champagne,  the  latter  Hermitage. 
Both  wines  keep  good  for  several 
years ;  and  are  the  better  for  being 
transported  to  Great  Britain.  Messrs. 
Cotterell  and  Co.  have  a  comfortable 
Reading-room  (furnished  with  Eng- 
lish and  other  Newspapers)  annex^ 
to  their  Bank. 

Strong's  Warehouse,  No.  1,  Strada- 
Molo,  near  the  Fontana-Me^na,  con- 
tains English  merchandise ;  as  does  a 
shop  kept  by  Terry,  in  the  Strada- 
Toledo.  Paturle  and  Co.,  at  No.  329, 
Strada-Toledo,  have  a  large  assort- 
ment of  French  silks,  velvets,  gauzes, 
lace,  shawls,  ribands,  and  almost  every 
article  manufactured  at  Lyons.  Toro, 
at  No.  12,  Strada  S.  Francesco  di 
Paolo,  is  an  excellent  Ladies*  Shoe-, 
maker :  Cardon  and  Co.,  at  No.  209, 
Strada  di  Chiaja,  are  good  Milliners 
and  Dress-makers;  as  likewise  is 
Mad«"«-  Houlemont,  at  No.  29,  Vico 
lungo  San  Matteo,,  dirempetto  La 
Trinit^  de'  Spagnuoli ;  and  Mrs.  BeU, 
an  English  Dress-maker,  has  consi- 
derable  custom.  Naples  is  celebrated 
for  its  silks,  gauzes,  ribands,  coral^ 
soap ;  and  silk  stockings,  made  at 
Sorrento,  which  are  remarkably  strong, 
and  may  be  purchased  of  the  Maker, 
at  No.  35,  Monte-Olivetto.  Silks  for 
Ladies'  dresses  are  usually  sold  accord- 
ing to  their  weight :  common  silks  of 
various  qualities,  and  a  strong,  warm, 
and  cheap  article,  said  to  wash,  and 
called  Cottone  e  setta^  are  sold  in  the 
Strada  Sedile  di  Porto.  Strong  and 
good  black  common  silks,  four  palmi 
wide,  and  strong  and  pretty  coloured 
silks  of  the  same  width,  which  wash 
excellently,  cost  about  tv^enty-two 
carlini  the  canna.  More  costly  silks 
are  sold  at  the  Fabbriea  Reale,  in  the 
Strada-Toledo.  Naples  is  likewise  fa- 
mous for  its  Tortoise-shell  Manufac- 
ture,    and    for   musical    instrument 

English  quarts. 

t  The  large  canna  contains  sixty-four  pal- 
mi, it  being  a  rule  to  have  the  canna  square 
everyway. 
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hmf  wamgi     Kenwt,  Cktmltt  —AD-aihtfai 
IL  Scn^  *     "  ----- 


is  pHtkalar.    Fnnrwirffi,  Scn^  £  limim,    Scnda  S.   Cula,    No.  14, 

CbMi>,Nou2M,4cabiBeoraUcnMi.  adb   eudkat .   En^di    Medidna; 

~ 'HBi,  car-vug;*,    bnrdeia,  Ar,,  aiid  preparei  Fhysciaas*  FreKn]Kiacs. 

whk  lava;  and  other  penonal  Wilkie  liaa  sa  Kagtiih  Fhumc] 

Footandli.  Jvaior,  Stndia  oo  tke  Chlaja. 

41  Chia JB,  No.  4S,  ul"*-  piano,  deab  Si^.   Baff^fh     Ftac^Bt    i»  a  goa 

io  eava^  aai   nrrklagfa,  &&,  mode  D«niiaC 

vith  Isra.  Si^.  Garj^ralo,   wboae  addrw  ma) 

t»igiior    GaecoBo   de    ^Ito    painta  be  obcaioed  at  the  Stndn,  is  a  coq 

teaotifnJhr.for  lale.  in  ininianire  fircaoo,  bratcd  Restorer  of  £txaacan  W  Grt 

▼iewa  of   Naples,  and  iu  cnrirons ;  dan  Vasei^ 

taipetlier  with  the  Enxpcioos  of  Vcso-  Si^.  Goetano,  ,Tio  ddfe  Cvpue, 

Tills :  his  Wife  is  an  exeeilent  Painter  al  Toledo,  b  a  good  Daodng  Misur ; 

of    Neapolitan    oostnmi  :    and    their  and  Sig.  Lonxa,    n  cdebiated  Hcsic 

vorfcs,  which  are  not  expensive,  may  and  Singii^  3Iaster.- 

be  ponhastd  at  No.  37,  Strada-For.  Signori  Befilacqaa,   and  J.  K  dt 

male,    sopra    i    Gradini    &  Llborio,  Ferrari,  are  good  Language  If^sk^^j 

iil"*^  piano.  and  the  address  of  the  latter  may  ix 

GImb,  No.  54,  Piama  S.  Ferdinando,  obtained  from  Mr.  Glass, 

is  a  good  Stationer ;    as  Ukewise  is  There  is  a  cixcalating  Librarr  and 

dig.  Angdo  Trani,  in  the  Largo  del  Reading  Roo^^  in  Strada  S.  Gacoaa^ 

Twlaao.  No.  19,  near  the  Strada-Toledo;  an^ 

Lewis,  Nob  6,  Piazsa  di  S*.  Maria  Sig.  Borel  has  a  large  and  ra/iu/^ie 

Cappdla,  is  an  English  Coadi-maker,  collection    of   books    for   sale,  nea; 

who  understands  his   business,    and  the  Church  of  Trin^  Maggiore. 
gett  hia    mm  work    from  England. 

PaiCZS   AT    THE    THEATRES. 

Teatro  di  S,  Carlo  -  PalcJU,  fourth  row...  ducats  4,     cariini  5 

fifth  row 3,  „     6 

sixth  row. 1,  „     8 

Platen^  numbered  seats  each  -  n     ^ 

The  first,  second,  and  third  rows  of  boxes,  are  not  let  by  the  night,  bot  by 
the  reason. 

TetUro  del  Fondo  -  -  Palchi^  first  row ducats  4,  cariini  - 

second  row ^...6,  *„     - 

third  row... 3,  „     6 

fourth  row 2,  „     4 

fifth  row 1,  „     2 

Platea^  numbered  seats,  each  -  „     4 

Tra/ro  JSTtcovo  .-.- Pa/^At,  first  row 3,  „  - 

second  row 4,  „  - 

third  row 3,  „  - 

fourth  row 2,  „  - 

fifth  row 1,  „  2 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  -  „  3 

r^a/fo  Fioren^mi -- jPa/cAt,  first  and  second  row    3,         „     - 

third  row. 2,         „     - 

fourth , 1,         „     5 

fifth i;    ;;  - 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  -  ,j     3 

Teatro  S,  Ferdinando S.  Carlino  Company. 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row    1,  „     2 

third  row «  8 

fourth ^  ..7 

Platea,  «  ;;   graaalS 
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Teatro  d$Ua  Fmtiee «  S.  Carlo  Company. 

Palchi,  first  and  seoond  row    1,         9»      2 

third....: •  1,         „      - 

Platea^  nmnbered  seats,  each  -  99      2 

^The  Fondo  is  better  caiculated  for  seeing  and  hearing,  than  S.  Carlo.* 


ft.S.JI.IVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LET- 
rT£R-COURIERS  AND  PROCACCI. 

JSfonday  arrive  letters  from  Cala- 
bria, Fuglia,  and  the  Abnizzi. 

Tuesday  arrives  the  Courier  from 
Rome,  with  letters  from  Florence, 
JUilan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  ' 

Wednesday  arrive  letters  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  Caiabria. 

Thursday  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great 
Britain,  &c. 

Saturday  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  Ijetters  from  Great 
Britain,  &c. 

Tuesday  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Wednesday  go  letters  for  Puglia, 
the  Abruzzi,  Calabria,  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Thursday  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Saturday  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence,  Milan',  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe,  Puglia,  Ca- 
labria, the  Abruzsi,  Sicily,  Malta,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  every  month  go  letters  for 
Ragusa  and  Constantinople. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  must  be 
franked;  and  the  pride  is  fifteen 
ip^ins  for  every  single  letter.  Letters 
for  France  must  be  franked ;  and  the 
price  is-  ten  g^ns  for  every  single 
letter. 

The  office  for  franking  letters  is 
open  every  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning, 
and  from  four  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 

«  Laundresfles  at  Naples  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  ironing  as/oUows : — 

Sheets,  per  pair    ....  Grains  12' 

Pillow-case 2 

Table^oth 6 

Napkin  and  Toweli  each     .       .       -  1 

Kitclien-apron      .....  1 

Shirt     - 7 

Day-shift,  if  plain,  5;  Night-shift      -  6 

Drawees        ..----  4 

Sleeping  waistcoat       .      .      -       -  4 

Nightrcap 4 

Pcdtiooirt      ••-•••  6 


PIANO  DI  SOBREKTO. 

Price  of  Lodging-houses, 
The  price  o(  Lodging-houses  de- 
pends on  the  term  for  i?hich  they 
are  taken ;  and  also  on  the  season  ot 
the  year.  During  summer,  from 
eighty  to  an  hundred  ducats  per 
month  are  usually  demanded  for  the 
Pa]azzo.Sera.CaprioIe  at  Meta — about 
sixty  ducats  a  month  for  the  large 
apartment  in  the  Villa-Sera-CapricSe 
near  Carota — about  sixty  ducats  per 
month  for  the  large  apartment  in  the 
ViUa-Spinelli — sixty  ducats  per  month 
for  part  o(  the  Villa-Staraoe — about 
fifty  ducats  a  .month  for  the  small 
apartment  in  the  second  story  of  the 
Cocumella — about  fifty-five  ducats  a 
month'  for  a  large  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo- Guarracino,  at  S.  Pietro-a* 
Majella — thirty  ducats  a  month  for 
the  Villa  Angelis,  in  a  (harden  close  to 
the  sea — ^ninety  ducats  a  month  for 
the  first  floor  of  the  Villa-Correale, 
and  less  for  the  second  floor — sixty 
'  ducats  a  month,  and  upward,  for  the 
Villa-Losa,  in  the  Town  of  Sorrento^^ 
and  an  hundred  and  twenty  ducats  a 
month  for  a  large  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo- Laurito,  likewise  at  Sorrento. 
Small  apartments  calculated  to  accom- 
modate a  Lady  and  her  servant,  .or  a 
single  Man,  may  Always  be  procured 
for  fifteen  ducats  a  month,  and  fre- 
quently for  less.  Plate  and  linen  are 
found  in  most  of  the  aforesaid  apart- 
ments. 

AVEBAOE  PBICE  OF  PBOVISIOKS,  4*0. 

Excellent  beef,  (prime  pieces)  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  grains  the  rotolo— 
excellent  veal,  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty  grains  —  delicious  pork,  from 

Corset   ----.-  Grains    6 

NecliLcloth 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  down 

Stockings  per  pair  (if  sUk)   - 

A  plain  white  dress       ... 

A  frill    

A  muslin  cap,  if  bordered  with  lace 
Stockings  per  pair  (if  cotton) 


12 
4 

25 
5 
6 

In'Sc  Stwii^Vittoria,' No.'38,  there  is  a 
good  LaundrcM,  by  name  Lastruod;  but  her 
charges  axe  high.  She  speaks  English  and 
Frendu 
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twelve  to  sixteen  gralni— esoeDent 
hams,  from  twenty  to  twenty-foor 
grains-^pigt*  cheeks  'and  bacon,  both 
excellent,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
grains  -^  ve^tablet  from  one  to  two 
grains  —  excellent  butter,  per  pat, 
twelve  grains — ^bread  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, (which  is  brought  daily  from  Cas- 
tel-a^nare,)  about  seven  grains-^Jiyread 
made  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  and 
generally  speaking  good,  dieaper  be* 
cause  carriage-free — maoccaroni,  from 
nine  to  ten  grain»--fish  from  ten  to 
forty  grains,  according  to  its  quality- 
fruit  from  two  to  four  grains-— clean 
ice,  or,  properly  speaking,  frozen  snow, 
to  mix  with  wine,  two  grains— -and 
•now  tm  icing  liquors,  one  grain  and 
a  half — excellent  salad-oil,  about  thirty 
grains  the  measure — excellent  milk, 
from  three  to  four  grains  the  measure, 
which  is  nearly  an  English  quart-*- 
common  wine  of  Sorrento,  per  caraffa, 
three  grains;  per  barrel  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-two  carlini  .*  white 
Surrentinum,  (called  Conti)  three 
ducats  the  barrel-— red  Capri,  if  It 
come  direct  from  that  island,  about 
twenty-four  carlini,  carriage  inclusive 
—common  wine  of  Calabria,  the  same 
price— charcoal,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
carlini  the  quintal— and  fire-wood, - 
jseventy  carlini  the  small  canna. 

Sorrento  and  its  Piano  are  fanious 
for  delicious  honey,  clotted  cream,  and 
a  dish  called,  in  Devonshire,  junket: 
and  (what  seems  extraordinary)  the 
l^orrentines  give  it  a  similar  name. 
Quails,  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, are  particularly  good,  plentiful, 
•nd  cheap,  in  this  country;  wood- 
cocks, during  winter,  are  sometimes 
met  with ;  but  poultry  is  always 
scarce,  and  seldom  good:  fine  fish  is 
likewise  searee  in  Uie  Piano  di  Sor- 
jrento ;  though  attainable  almost  every 
evening  at  S.  Agata;  whither  it  is 
brought  from  the  Gulph  of  Salerno 
during  the  day,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
Naples  at  midnight.  A  boat  laden 
with  fish,  often  goes  from  the  Town 
of  Serreiito  to  Naples  at  daybreak; 
imd  lyy  sending  to  the  Marina  at 
6orrento  before  the  boat  goes,  fish 
may  sometimes  be  procured. 

Families  who  remove  from  Naples 
to  the  Sonrmitine  shove,  would  do  well 
to  take  with  them  tea,  sugar,  wax 
candles,  soap,  and  cheese.     Neither 


brandy  nor  ram,  nor  thii  wines  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  can  be 
purchased  in  the  shops  at  Sorrento : 
but  boats  go  daily  thence,  and  also 
from  the  Piano,  to  Naptos  (  «Ad  every 
Master  of  a  boat  may  be  trusted  to 
execute  commissions,  and  even  t» 
bring  letters,  and  .money,  for  Fo- 
reigners. The  Sorrento-boata,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Marina  of  the 
Piano,  set  out  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  return  between  three  and  four 
o^clock  every  afternoon,  weather  per- 
mitting. The  Meta.hoats  go  more 
irregularly;  there  being  at  times  a 
dangerous  surf  upon  that  beach.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Sorrentines  for  going 
to  Naples  in  a  public  boat,  is  six  grains 
per  head;  and  the  best  method  oC 
conveying  a  Family  from  Naples  to 
Sorrento,  is  to  hire  one  of  these  pub- 
lic boats,  and  embark  about  mid-day; 
at  which  time  the  wind  is  usually  fa- 
vourable. A  Mariner,  by  name  £pi- 
fanio,  who  frequently  commands  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  Marina  oi  the 
Piano,  is  remarkably  well-behaved, 
and  an  excellent  Pilot :  and  a  bOat, 
commanded  by  him,  may  be  hired  for 
three  or  four  ducats,  according  to  its 
size  :  he  may  generally  be  met  with  ' 
at  the  Molo  at  Naples,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  twelve,  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted. 

Pasquale  Tramontane,  in  the  Boigo, 
near  the  Piano-(xate  of  Sorrento,  is  a 
good  Traiteur^  and  moderate  in  his 
prices.  He  usually  supj^es  a  family 
consisting  of  five  persons  with  a  plen- 
tiful dinner  for  two  ducata,  or,  at 
most,  two  piastres;  four  carlini  a  head 
being  his  common  charge.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Cocumcdla  Hotel  likewise 
sends  out  dinners. 

Onofrio  SersaLs,  at  Poasx^Mano, 
makes  good  cakes,  and  tolerably  good 
ices. 

Fortunate  Vakstra,  in  the  Boigo, 
'  is  a  very  good  Shoemaker :  and  Doc- 
tor   Cangiani,   a  well-informed   and 
skilful  Neapolitan  Physician,  resides 
in  the  Town  of 'Sorrento. 

Small  open  carriages,  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  let  by  the  day*  at  Sor- 
rento, for  ten,  or,  at  most,  twelve 
carlini ;  and  by  the  half-day  for  six 
earliai.  For  a  mule,  per  dav,  the 
usual  demand  if  eiffht  cailini;  and 
perhalf-day^fottscarfini^   For  a  don- 
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key,  per  day,  the  nsaal  demand  is  six 
cairlini ;  and  per  half-day,  three  carlini. 
For  a  mule  and  Guide  to  S.  Angelo 
and  back,  the  price  is  ten  carlini ;  and 
to  Castel-a-mare  and  back,  the  same. 
For  a  chaise- it'porteur  to  the  Conti 
and  back,  the  common  price  is  two 
piastres ;  to  Airola  and  back,  the 
same  ;  and  to  S^.  Alaria  Castello  and 
back,  four  piastres.  The  price  of  six 
Portantini  to  carry  a  Lady  to  S.  An« 
gelo  and  back,  is  six  piastres ;  and'  to 
Castel-a-mare  and  back,  the  same. 
The  price  of  a  small  four-oared  boat, 
per  day,  ia  two  ducats ;  of  a  ten-oared 
boat,  from  four  ducats  to  four  pias- 
tres ;  and  of  a  boat  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  convey  a  family  and  their 
luggage  to  Naples,  six  piastres,  the 
expense  of  conveying  the  luggage  to 
and  from  the  boat  inclusive  *. 

A  large  Family,  if  oeconomical,  might 
live  comfortably  at  Sorrento  for  four 
hundred  poun^ls  per  annum,  and  even 
less. 

Prices  chaTged  hy  Laundresses, 

Sheets,  per  pair  grana    6 

Pillow-cases,  «ach , 1 

Table^doth  of  a  moderate  size 4 

Napkins,  per  dozen  .,.. 12 

Towels,  per  dozen .'....♦ 12 

Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen  12 

Shirts  each,  if  plain,  grana  4,  if 

friUed *. 6 

Shifts  each,  if  plain,  grana  3,  if 

trimmed 5 

Drawers,  per  pair 4 

•  Remarkably  strong  Silk  and  Cotton  Stock- 
ings may  be  purchased  for  a  moderate  price,  at 
tbe  Manufiictory  of  Don  Filippo  Castellano, 
in  the  Piano  dl  Sorrento;  and  excellent  gaiuse^ 


Sleeping  waistcoat grana    4 

Nightcap,  if  plain 2 

Petticoat,  if  plain 4 

Neckcloth  * 1 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen. . .  12 

A  plain  white  dress Id 

A  frill 4 

Stockings  of  cotton,  per  pair 2 

Silk  Stockings,  per  pair 4 

Corset 4 

MaddalenaOargiulo,  Palaazo-Guar- 
racino,  is  a  good  Laundress,  who  gets 
up  linen  in  the  Englidx  manner. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPEX8ES 
IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  CON- 
TINENT. 

A  French  franc,  nsuallv  worth 
ahout  ten-pence,  will  go  as  far  m  France 
as  does  a  shilling  in  England  :  a  Tus- 
can paul,  usually  worth  about  five- 
pence  halfpenny,  will  go  as  far  in 
Tuscany  as  does  a  franc  in  France : 
a  Roman  paul,  usually  worth  ahout 
five-pence,  will  go  as  far  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical territories  as  does  a  Tuscan 
paul  in  Tuscany  :  and  a  carlino  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  usually  worth 
about  four-pence,  will  go  as  far  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  as  does  a  Boman 
paul  at  Rome. 

Letters  put  into  the  Sorrento  Fost- 
Office,  are  conveyed  perfectly  safe  to 
Naples :  and  letters  addressed  either  to 
Sorrento,  or  any  of  the  Villas  in  the 
Plain,  are  delivered  with  punctuality. 

for  curtains,  may  be  purchased  very  cheap  at 
Sorroito,  under  the  name  of  Sdnrento  Gauze. 
Black  Ribands,  made  in  the  Piano  di  Sorento, 
are  particularly  strong  and  cheap* 
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Route  from  Geneva  to  Chambfery— from  Chambfcry  over  the  Mont-CenI«  to  Turin — New  Road 
made  by  Napoleon— Passage  of  Mont-Gen^vre— Route  from  Nice  through  Genoa  to  Pba  by 
the  new  road— from  Genoa  through  Lucca  to  Pisa  by  the  new  road— from  Genoa  to  Tuna 
l^  the  Val  di  Scrivia— from  L^hom  through  Pisa  to  Florence— from  Pisa  through  Lucca 
and  Pistoja  to  Florence— Expense  of  travelling  en  voiturier  from  Lucca  through  Pistosa  to 
Florence— Price  charged  by  Yoiturinsfor  conveying  Luggage  frcmi  Florence  to  Ronoe— Route 
from  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome— from  Florence  through  Perugia  to  Rome— from 
Genoa  through  Bologna,  Rimini,  Sinagalia,  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  Terni,  to  Rome— Cram 
Milan  througn  Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Fiorence— 
from  Milan  to  Bologna,  through  Piacenza,  Panna,  R^io,  and  Modena>— from  Milan  to 
Turin— from  Aoste  to  Turin— from  Turin  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Nice — ^from  Rome  to 
Naples— Modes  of  dividing  this  jnuroey — ^Buonamano  usually  given  to  a  Voiturier— Route 
en  voiturier  from  Rome  to  Florence  through  Perugia— Caution  against  travelling  through 
Perugia  to  Rome  during  the  great  heats— Route  en  voiturier  from  Florence  through  Siena 
to  Rome— flrom  Rome  to  Naples— from  Calais  to  Rome  during  winter — trtaoa  Calais  by 
Pontarlier  to  Neuchatel— from  Florence  through  Bologna,  Venice,  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Dresden  to  Hamburgh— Aram  Flcwence,  through  Mantua,  mA  by  the  Tyrol,  to  Auginuig  and 
Wurtsbuig— and,  during  summer,  from  Rome,  through  Florence  and  Milan  bv  the  Sim< 

Slon  to  Geneva,  and  over  the  Jura- Alps  to  Poligny,  Dijon,  Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne— 
urliig  summer,  from  Florence  to  Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  and  over  Moot-Cenis  to  Pont-de- 
Beauvoifin— and  during  the  spring  of  I827»  from  Naples  by  the  M<mt-Cenis  to  Calais. 


ROUTE   FROM    GENEVA    TO    CHAM- 
BERY. 
2     Eluiset 

2     Frangy,    Two  good  inns. 
1^  Mionas 

1|  Rumilly — A  small  Village,  placed 
at  the  junction  of  the  Seran  and 
the  Nephe.   Inn,  Lea  trots  Rois. 
Albena 

AixJes^Bains — formerly  called 
AquQ'Gratiana,  The  mineral 
waters  of  Aix  are  in  high  re- 
pute ;  and  its  Baths  (supposed 
to  have  heen  constructed  by  the 
ancient  Romans)  were  repaired 
by  the  Emperor  Gratian.  Best 
inn,  La  (!iti  de  Geneve, 
Chambery. 


\i 


2 


11}  posts.' 

ROUTE      FROM     CHAMBERT,     OVER 
THE    MONT-CEKIS,    TO    TURIN. 

2  Montmeillcmt — The  country  from 
Chambery  hither  is  well  culti- 
vated; and  the  vineyards  near 
Montmelian  prodace  good  wine. 
The  latter  Town  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  Isere.     Inn,  bad. 

1^  McUfaveme, 

\\  AufitebeUey  anciently  Aquahettee — 
The  country  between  Malta- 
verne  and  this  village  is  barren: 
but  the  situation  of  Aiguebelle 


is  pleasant;  the  inhabitants, 
compared  with  their  neighbour- 
ing compatriots,  are  wealthy; 
the  Post- House,  though  desti- 
tute of  a  Remise,  is  in  other 
respects  a  tolerably  good  inn; 
and  V  Hotel  de  VUnwn^  (an 
equally  good  inn,}  possesses  an 
excellent  Remise. 

2  J  La  grande  Maison  —  The  new- 
Road,  constructed  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  com- 
mences just  beyond  Aiguebelle, 
and  passes  through*  the  Mau- 
rienne,  a  narrow  valley,  bor- 
dered by  some  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
parts  of  which  display  barren 
scenery,  while  other  parts  are 
embellished  with  pasturages, 
and  clothed  with  woods. 

2  S,  Jean  de  Maurienne — Between 
Aiguebelle  and  S.  Jean  de  Man- 
rienne  are  several  bridges,  thrown 
over  a  brawling  torrent,  called 
the  Arc,  and  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  to  the  Isere.  The  vil- 
lages  of  Epierre,  La  Chapelle, 
•  and  la  Chambre,  all  situated  in 
the  Maurienne,  once  exhibited  a 
striking  picture  of  poverty  and 
disease. — Critins  were  seen  at 
almost  every  door;  and  the 
Inhabitants  were  universally  af. 
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flictod  with  Goitres.  But  Na- 
poleon,  to  secure  his  new  road, 
drained  the  nfarshes,  and  con- 
fined within  its  proper  channel 
the  destructive  torrent  which 
continuity  flooded  the  valley: 
and  by  these  means  he  rendered 
the  air  salubrious;  prevented 
the  increase  of  Cr^ns ;  exter- 
.  minated  Ctoitres;  and  changed 
a  glen  of  misery  into  a  line  of 
prosperous  towns  and  hamlets. 
Inns  at  S.  Jean  de  Maurienne, 
La  Posie^  and  UHotel  d^Eu- 
rope^  former  best. 
2  Saint  iWicAe/— Beyond  S.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  the  road  crosses  the 
Arvan  on  a  stone  bridge ;  and 
then  traverses  the  Arc  on  ano- 
ther bridge ;  facing  which,  is  a 
rivulet  of  water  that  petrifies 
every  substance  it  touches ;  and 
has,  consequently,  made  for 
its^  a  natural  aqueduct.  Mid. 
way  between  S.  Jean  de  ]\Iau. 
rienne  and  S.  Michel  is  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Julien,  celebrated 
for  its  wines.  The  Hotel  de 
Lon4res,  at  S.  Michel,  is  a  good 
inn. 
2i  ilforfa«<?— Two  inns;  L*H6teldu 
Lion  d^or^  and  L*  Hotel  des  Voy^ 
ageurs  ;  both  tolerably  good. 
2     La  Vemey 

2     Lafu-^e-Bmirg  —  Not  far  distant 
from  Le  Vemey  is  the  double 
Cascade  of  S.  Benoit,  one  of  the 
finest  waterfalls  in   the  Alps; 
but,  though  near  the  road,  not 
close  to  it :  and  between  Le  Ver- 
ney  and  Lans>le-Bourg  is  Ter- 
mignbn,  situated  on  the  Arc,  not 
far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Leisse.     Between  Modane  and 
Lans-le-Bourg  is  a  strong  Fort- 
ress, which  commands  the  pas- 
sage of  Mont-Cenis. 
LanS'le-Bourg,  situated  at  the  base 
of  Cenis,  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants^  most  of  whom  are 
employed  in  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  mountain;    by  removing   the 
new-fallen  snow,  during  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year,  from  those  places 
where,  if  suffered  to  accumulate,  it 
might  block    up   the   road;    and  by 
affording  Travellers  every  assistance 
they  require. 

L^Hotel  Hoyaly  at  Lans-le-Bourg, 


is  an  excellent  inn,  built  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  officers.  L* Hotel  de  la  Paste  is  a 
good  inn,  though  inferior  to  the  other. 

After  heavy  falls  of  snow,  carriages 
are  sometimes  from  six  to  seven  hours 
in  ascending  Cenis  on  the  Savoy  side  ; 
and  from  four  to  five  hours  in  de- 
scending on  the  side  of  Piedmont; 
and  when  the  snow  is  particularly 
deep,  carriages  are  dismounted,  and 
put  into  traineaux:  this,  however, 
rarely  happens ;  and  the  only  dan. 
gerous  part  of  the  passage  of  Cenis 
during  winter,  namely,  the  gallery 
situated  at  the  base  of  an  avalanche, 
which  falls  annually,  is  now  avoided 
by  means  of  a  road  lately  made  prac- 
ticable for  carriages,  from  the  Italian 
Barrier  to  the  wild  and  almost  terri- 
fic Plain  of  S.  Niccolo;  and  through 
the  centre  of  that  plain  to  Molaretto. 
This  new  part  of  the  passage,  though 
an  excellent  road,  and  perfectly  ex-  ' 
empt  from  danger  respecting  the  ava- 
lanche,  should  on  no  account  be  passed 
without  a  guide,  either  in  the  dark,  or 
after  sudden  and  heavy  snow-storms  ; 
as  it  lies  close  to  the  brink  of  preci- 
pices till  it  enters  the  Plain. 

Few  scenes  can  be  more  astonishing 
or  more  truly  sublime,  than  that  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  who  cross  Cenis. 
Fompey  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  attempted  making  a 
passage  over  this  Alp;  which,  from 
his  days  till  the  year  1811,  could  only 
be  crossed  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
chaise-a-porteur.  Napoleon,  however, 
determined  to  make  a  carriage-road ; 
and  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  em« 
ployed  the  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni ; 
who,  in  five  months,  by  the  aid  of 
three  thousand  workmen,  formed  a 
new  route,  practicable  for  carriages  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  not  only 
practicable  but  perfectly  safe,  (the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  avalanche  excepted,) 
although  it  traverses  a  part  of  Cenis 
which  is  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
This  excellent  and  wonderful  road 
unites  the  Valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy 
with  that  of  the  Doria-Riparia,  in 
Piedmont ;  passings  at  Lans-le-Bourg, 
over  a 'fine  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Arc;  thence  winding  up  the  side 
of  Cenis,    by   means   of   six   galle- 
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fiat,  CDt  thraoffc  pattnngw  and  fo. 
Njrtt,  to  La  Bamnfw ;  wbenos,  dnriDg 
winter,  Tenturous  Travellan,  when 
oominifliroin  Piedmont,  uied,  fnwvioaa 
to  the  formntion  of  the  carrii^e.road, 
to  descend  to  Lans-le-Bourg  (a  dis- 
tance of  two  leaguee)  in  se^en  mi. 
Biitet ;  each  Traveller  being  seated  in 
a  traineau,  guided  by  one  man  only ; 
wlio,  if  careless,  or  unskilful,  risked 
the  loss  of  his  own  life,  together  with 
that  of  the  person  he  conducted :  at 
present,  however,  these  Tehides  may 
be  used  on  the  carriage-road  with 
perfect  safety ;  though  not  with  their 
former  celerity  i  the  descent  being  so 
gradual,  that  it  is  needless  for  a  light 
carriage  to  hatre  a  drag-chain.  The 
most  eleirated  part  of  the  route  is  a 
fdain,  two  leagues  in  length,  encircled 
by  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Cenis,  and 
oontaining  the  Poet-House  (a  small 
inn),  the  Barracks,  and  La  grande 
'  Croix,  another  small  inn.  The  Plain 
of  Cenis  is  embellished  with  a  beauti- 
lul  and,  according  to  report,  an  unfa- 
thomaMe  Lake ;  whose  limpid  waters 
reflect  the  surrounding  heights,  and 
nourish  the  most  delicious  trout  in 
Europe.  The  cheese  of  the  Mountain 
it  likewise  excellent ;  and  the  butter 
and  wine  are  good. 

Fronting  the  Lake  stands  a  hamlef 
called  Tayemettes,  because  most  of 
the  houses  receive  Travellers:  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake,  on  the 
Piedmontese  side,  stands  L^Hospice ; 
which  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  for  the  accommodation 
of  Travellers ;  suppressed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Republic, 
but  restored,  and  rendered  more  than 
Bsually  flourishing,  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The  descent  from  the  Italian  Bar- 
rier into  Piedmont  displays  much 
more  stupendous  scenery  than  does 
the  ascent  from  Savoy ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  constructing  the  carriage- 
road  was  much  greater  on  the  Pied- 
montese side  than  on  the  other.  The 
first  gallery  which  presents  itself,  on 
this  side,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  cut,  in  several  pdaces, 
through  solid  rocks  of  granite.  The 
Plain  of  S.  Niccolo  is  adorned  with 
....  Pgfoye  the  new  road  was  made,  the  ex- 
5S5h  **  fJSSSl''^^  'o"^  persons  and  an  English 
tenloutoHlon,    During  the  present  year,  1827» 


fine  CaiCBdett  and,  oppoiite  to  the 
hamlet  of  Ia  Ferriere,  la  another  gad. 
lery,  above  two  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  cut  through  a  remarkably 
hard  and  precipitous  rook  oS.  aolid  gra. 
nite.  Here,  a  wall,  nine  feet  in  height 
and  six  hundred  in  extent,  defends  the 
gallery  from  eavth  and  loose  stones, 
which  mig£t  otherwise  fall  into  and 
destroy  it.  The  scenery  in  this  part 
of  the  route  is  enchanting.  Near  Mo- 
laretto  rise  the  fruitful  hills  of  Chaa- 
mont,  watered  by  the  Doria-Riparia, 
which  descends  from  Mont-Gene vre; 
and  on  the  left  is  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  Cenis,  extending  to  Susa.  From 
the  Post-House  at  Molaretto  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  pass  of  Oaiglione,  the 
road,  generally  speaking,  is  cut  through 
rodcs  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
flanked  by  a  strong  dwarf  wall ;  and 
then  traverses  a  hill  (covered  with 
rich  vegetation,  and  exhibiting  a  dis. 
tant  view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Doria, 
and  the  mountains  near  Turin)  till  it 
enters  the  Faubourg  of  Susa. 

As  travellers  who  pass  Cenis  are 
liable  to  encounter  fogs,  snow -storms, 
and  dangerous  gusts  of  wind.  Napo- 
leon established,  in  the  most  ^vated 
and  exposed  parts  of  the  route,  twenty- 
six  small  Inns,  or  Refuges^  provided 
with  bells,  which  during  the  preva- 
lence of  thick  fogs  are  rung,  to  guide 
Travellers  from  one  Refuge  to  ano- 
ther :  and  these  inns  are  tenanted  by 
CarUonniers^  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  road  in  good  condition. 

The  number  of  Canionniers  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon,  ha9  been  reduced 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia;  who  still, 
however,  preserves  two  companies, 
amounting  to  about  fifty  men  :  and  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  .  expense  of 
keeping  the  new  route  in  repair,  and 
maintaining  the  establishment  at 
L*Hospice,  there  is  a  tax,  amounting 
to  two  livres  for  every  horse,  or  mule, 
who  passes  Cenis,  three  livres  for 
every  carriage  not  on  springs,  and  sii 
livres  for  every  carriage  with  springs 
i^small  expenses  these,  compared  with 
what  was  formerly  paid  for  conveying 
Travellers,  baggage  and  carriages  over 
this  Alp  *.  The  new  road  is  ^e  and 
good  at  every  season. 

Voituriera  have  paid  Ave  francs  for  every  hoiw 
they  take  over  the  Mountain,     - 
than  ms  paid  originaUy.  4 
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T*he  CmUo»nter9  of  Lans^le'Sottrg 
are  robust,  intelligent,  and  honest  t 
neither  Cr^Hnt  not  goitrous  swellings  . 
Off  any  description  are  seen  here :  and , 
ipelist  seems  extraordinary,  the  Sa- 
voyard Feasants  speiak  better  Frendi 
than  the  Peasantry  of  France. 
3      PosUkouse  on  the  plain  of  M(mU 

Cents 
3      Moiaretio 

2  ;S'M*a— This  Town,  anciently  call- 
ed Segusiam^  is  watered  by  the 
Poria;  and  was  once  defended 
by  the  strong  Fortress  of  La 
Brunetta,  which  is  now  destroy- 
ed ;  but  there  still  remains  near 
the  Town,  a  Triumphctl  Arch, 
erected  by  Cotus,  the  monarch 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  who  resign- 
ed his  sceptre  to  Augustus. 
Inn,  La  Posta,  and  tolerable. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  base 
of  Cenis  dnd  Susa,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  afflicted  with  goitres ; 
which  they  attribute  to  the  chill 
the  throat  continually  receives 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
coldness  of  the  water. 
US.  Georgio 
\\  S.  Antonino 

I ^  Jlviff liana ^^It  is  said  that  the 
Post-master  at  S.  Antonino  has 
recently  been  ordered  to  send 
his  horses  to  &  Ambrogio,  one 
post;  whence  to  Rivoli  is  one 
post  and  three  quarters. 
li  Hivoli 

1}  Turin — The  road  between  Susa 
and  Turin  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  descent ;  and,  in  its  approach 
to  the  latter  town,  passes  through 
a  rich  country,  fertilized  by  ca- 
nals, which  distribute  the  waters 
o£  the  Doria.  Near  Turin  this 
road  is  heavy.  The  approach  to 
Turin,  by  way  of  Rivoli,  is 
— -  handsome*. 
33i  posts. 

PASSAGE    or   M0KT-O£NEVRE. 

The  distance  from  Brianqon  to 
Mont-Genevre  is  three  league^  and 
the  road  made  under  the  direction 
of  ^e  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni  over 
this  mountain,  traverses  a  forest  of 
pines,  firs,  and  larches:  not,  how- 
«rer,  by  means  of  long  and  beautiful 


vinding  gaUertei,  like  ^4Me  ef  tha 
Siraplon  and  Cenis;  but  by  short 
arid  numerous  turns,  resembling  a 
corkscrew,  like  those  of  the  Col-di- 
Tenda.  Forests  of  larches  crown  the- 
heights  above  the  plain  of  Mont-Ge- 
nevte,  which  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
sight  in  the  Alps,  namely,  fields  o£ 
rye  and  oats,  seldom  unproductive, 
though  frequently  injured  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate ;  and  here,  during 
the  month  of  May,  when  Cenis  still 
wears  his  winter  mantle.  Spring  puts 
on  her  gayest  dress,  and  exerts  her 
utmost  activity :  Travellers,  however, 
who  pass  the  Mont-Gten^vre,  should 
recollect  that  Wolves  are  more  com. 
mon  here  than  on  Cenis.  The  plain 
IS  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  last- 
named  mountain ;  but  contains  a  vil- 
lage, and  a  Convent  for  the  reception 
of  Travellers.  From  Moni-Genivre 
to  Cetanne  is  two  leagues — from  C«- 
ianne  to  Sestrilrea  four  leagues — ^the 
descent  from  Sestri^res  to  Fenettrelles^ 
four  leagues — and  at  the  latter  village 
there  is  a  tolerable  Inn.  The  double 
Fprt  of  Feuestrelles  merits  notice, 
both  with  respect. to  its  construction 
and  its  situation.  Hence  to  Pignerol 
is  eiffht  leagues-^from  Pignerol  to 
N<me  four  leagues  and  a  half — and 
from  Nont  to  Turin  the  same  distance. 
Non^  contains  a  tolerable  Inn. 


ROUTE  FBOM  WICE  THROUGH  GE- 
NOA TO  PISA,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD, 
OPENED      FOR       CARRIAGES       IN 

1827. 
6    Mentone — a  small  Inn. 
1^   Veniimiglia^The  H6tel  de  Tu- 
rin is  a  tolerable  Inn. 

3  S.  Memo 
2i  S.  Stefano 

2|  Oneglia — A  toleriCble  Inn. 

4  AlassiQ 

IJ  Albenga — A  tolerable  Iiuir 

3  Finale 

3|  Savona~.~A.  tolerable  Inn. 
A\   Voltri 

4  Genoa — An  extra  half-post  is  psild 
on  entering  Genoa. 

36J  posts. 

This  Road  passes  through  a  beauti- 
ful country  bordering  on  the  sea ;  and 
is  safe  for  carriages  of  all  descriptions; 
but  not  completely  finished. 


•  An  extra  balf-post  is  paid  on  entering  and  on  quitting  Turin. 
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mOUTC  FBOM  GXVOA  THBOITOH 
LUCCA  TO  PISA,  BT  THE  XCW 
mOAD* 

3  Reeeo~-^\  gradual  ascent.  A 
third  hone  from  Reoco  to  the 
next  post,  both  'go/ng  and  re- 
turning..  An  extra  faAlf-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Gtenoa. 

1|  Rapalh — A  third  horse  to  the 
next  post,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

If  Chiavari — A  third  horse  to  the 
next  poet,  going  but  not  return- 
ing. Two  good  Hotels  at  Chia- 
vari. 

2|  Braeco — A  third  horse  to  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain.  Price 
one  livre  and  fire  sous,  buona- 
mano  inclusive. 

\^  Maitarana — A  small  Inn;  not  a 
good  one. 

\\  Borghetto — A  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Borghetto  to  Matta- 
rana,  but  not  vice  versd.  Inns  at 
Borghetto,  V Hotel  de  Londres^ 
and  VH6tel  d* Europe;  latter 
very  bad ;  former  very  tolerable. 
A  third  and  fourth  horse  from 
Borghetto  to  La  Spezia,  and 
vice  versA, 

3  La  Spexia-^lnm,  V  Hotel  d* Eu- 
rope, L^Hotel  de  Londres,  and 
U Hotel  de  PUnivers:  the  first 
very  comfortable ;  the  second  by 
no  means  a  bad  Inn ;  the  third 
uncommonly  dirty  and  ill  pro- 
vided. Road  from  Recco  to  La 
Spezia  very  mountainous. 

2}  Sarzana — Inn,  La  Luniffiana, 
and  good.  This  is  the  last  Town 
in  the  Genoese  Territories. 

\^  Lavenza-^  Road  to  Massa  not 
good. 

1  Masaa — Inn,  Hotel  des  quartre 
Nations,^  and  good. 

1  Pietra  Santa — Inn,  La  Posta^ 
and  good. 

1  Montramido 

1|  Lucca— Inns,  The  Alhergo  Reale 
.  deUa  Croce  di  Malta,  and  The 
Pellicano, 

2  Peseta 

li  Pistoja — Inn,  II  Sole\  and  toler- 
able, 
li  Prate 
li  Florence. 

29f  posts. 


This  Road,  the  seven  mOei  betveea 
Lavenza  and  Jiassa  excepted^  is 
smooth,  hard,  and  ezGellen%  made. 
The  ascents  and  desoenu,  though  nu- 
merous, are  not  rapid ;  but  they  re- 
quire additional  parapet  vaOs,  to  en- 
sure the  comfort  and  safety  of  Trayel. 
lers.  For  further  particulars  see,  at 
the  end  of  this  Chapter,  ^^  Roiite  en 
Voiturier  from  Naples  through  Ge- 
noa, and  by  the  fMont-Cenis,  to  Ca- 
lais, in  the  Spring  of  1827." 

ROUTE    FBOM    OEKOA    TO  Tl'liy, 
BT    THE    VAL    DI   SCBIVIA. 

2i  Pontedwrtmo— A.  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Pontedecimo  to 
Ronco,  and  vice  versd. 

2^  Ronco 

2  Arquata — A  third  horse  from 
Arquata  to  Ronco ;  but  not 
vice  versA. 

1^  iNToct— Inn,  Hotel  d' Europe. 

d\  Alessandria — Inns,  Grande  Al^ 
bergo  d Italia — Locanda  Reak-^ 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Alessandria. 

2(  Felizxano 

1|  Annofie 

l|  ^*/i— Inn,   The  Leone  d'oro, 

ll  Gambetta 

1^  Dusino 

\\  Poirino — Inn,  L^Angelo. 

if  Truffarello 

\\  Torino— An  extra  half-posf; " 
paid  on  entering  and  on  quitting 
Turin.  This  Road,  by  th« 
Val  di  Scrivia  to  Novi  and  thence 
to  Turin,  is  excellent;  ^ 
— : — 7  equally  good  at  all  seasons. 
24|  posts. 

BOUTE  FBOM  X-EGHOBK,  THBOrGH 
PISA  TO  FLORENCE. 

2     Pisa 

1     La  Fomacette 

1     Ca»tel  del  Bosco  . 

1  La  Scaia—lnn,  La  PosUh  ^^ 
very  uncomfortable.  . 

1  Ambregiana—Jnn,  La  Posta^  and 
very  uncomfortable. 

1     La  Lastra 

1  FirenzB— The  whole  road,  i^m 
Leghorn  to  Florence,  is  ^^' 
cellent,  and  almost  totally  ex- 
empt from  hills  :  the  inns  ^ 
bad:  but  this  is  of  little conse' 
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qaence  to  2>erson8  who  go  ^st; 
as  the  journey  does  not  occupy 
more  than  ten  hours  with  post- 
horses.  Persons  who  tnYel  en 
voiiui'ier,  and  sleep  upon  the 
road,  generally  stop  at  Capretta ; 
-which  is  about  mid-way  between 
Pisa  and  Florence;  and -where 
the  Inn  is  better  than  those  at 
— .  Xia  Scala  and  Ambrogiana  *. 
8  posts. 

ROUTE  PROM  PISA,  THROUGH  LUC- 
CA   AND  PISTOJA,  TO  FLORENCE. 

1^  Hfucca — An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  going  from  Pisa  to  Luc- 
ca; and  an  extra  hsdf-post  on 
quitting  Lucca. 

2      Borffo.a-Buffffiano 

1|    Pistoja 

l|    rrato 

l|   Firenze. 

8  posts. 

Voitui*ins  will  take  an  English 
post-chaise,  carrying  three  or  four 
persons  from  Lucca  thi'ough  Pistoja 
tor  Florence,  in  one  day  and  a  half, 
for  nine  scudi,  buoiiamano  not  in- 
clusive, and  they  will  likewise  con- 
vey luggage  from  Florence  to  Rome 
for  two  scudi  the  hundred  weight. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
SIENA,  TO  ROME. 

1      S.   Casciano  —  A  post-royal.     A 

third  horse. 
1      Tavarnelle — A  third  horse. 
1      Poggibonsi — Inns,  UAlhergo  della 

Corona^  and  //  Leone  rosso.  The 

road  from  Florence  to  Poggibonsi 

is  hilly,  and,  in  general,  paved. 
1      Castiglioncello  , —  A   third   horse. 

Road  good. 
1     Siena — Best  inn,  J^Vigwt/«  iV^ra, 

already  mentioned.     Road  hilly, 

but  good  +. 


1     Montarone 

1  BMo«co«i;e«/o— Road  from  Siena 
hither  excellent;  though,  near 
Buonconvento,.  there  is  a  long 
hill.  Inn  at  Buonconvento,  Le 
Cheval  AnglaiSy  and  tolerably 
good. 

1  Torretiieri  —  A  third  horse  to 
Poderina,  and  the  same  return- 
ing. 

1     Poderina 

1  Ricorsi — A  third  horse  to  Radi- 
cofani. 

1  Radicofani — A  large  and  good 
Inn,  already  mentioned.  Road 
from  Buonconvento  hither  ex- 
cellent, but  hilly. 

1  Ponie-Ceniino — This  is  the  first 
Custom-house  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical territories :  .and  Travellers 
who  are  not  provided  with  a 
Liiscia  passare  for  Ponte-Cen- 
tino  meet  with  an  unpleasant 
detention  here,  and  pay  for  hav- 
ing their  baggage  plumbed.  The 
road  from  the  Post-house  on 
Radicofani  to  the  torrent  at  the 
base  of  the  moutitain  is  excel- 
lent; thence  it  traverses  the 
rough  bed  of  a  torrent ;  and,  be- 
yond Toricelli,  this  torrent  (as 
already  mentioned)  is,  after  rain, 
sometimes  dangerous:  but,  in 
case  of  necessity.  Travellers  may 
sleep  at  Toricelli  j:.  A  third 
horse  from  Ponte-Centino  to 
Radicofani. 

1^  Aquapendente — The  road  beyond 
the  torrent,  to  this  Town,  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  Inn  here  tole- 
rably good. 
J  San-Lorenzo  nuovo — A  good  Inn, 
already  mentioned.^  Road  ex- 
cellent. 

1  Bolsena — Road  excellent.  A  third 
horse  to  Montefiascone,  and 
likewise  to  S.  Lorenzo. 


•  Persons  who  wish  to  go  either  from  Leg- 
horn or  Pisa  to  Rome,  without  passing 
through  Florence,  may  save  three  posts,  by 
taking  the  direct  road  through  Poggibonsi 
to  Siena.  This  jrtumey  en  voiturier  occupies 
about  six  days  and  a  half;  and  Voiturins 
usually  convey  an  English  carriage,  contain- 
ing four  persons,  from  Leghorn  to  Rome,  for 
about  sixteen  louis-d'ors. 

The  direct  road  from  Leghorn,  through 
Pisa,  to  Poggibonsi,  is  as  follows : 

Posts  5,  to  Ui  Scala,  * 

1,  to  CamnUano, 

2,  to  Po^pbonsi, 


t  Travellers  would  do  wisely  to  take  wine 
and  water  from  Siena,  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey,  both  being  excellent  here,  and  un- 
wholesome in  most  of  the  succeedin^^  towns. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  to  take  fruit  from 
Siena.  On  entering  this  city,  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  keys  of  their  trunks  at 
the  Gate,  and  pay  half  a  paul ;  for  which  sum 
the  keys  are  brought  to  the  opposite  Gate,  and 
delivered  up  when  their  owners  quit  Siena. 

X  The  price  of  oxen  per  pair,  for  aiding 
post-horses  to  draw  heavy  carria«e8  from 
Ponte-Centino  up  the  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani, is  sixty  baiocchi. 

2l 
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1     MoniHUueone  —  Road  good,  but 

hilly. 
1     Viterbo — A  'good  Inn,   already 

mentioned..    A  third  horse  to 

the  mountain. 
]J  La  AfoHiagna  —  Road  good,  hut 

hiUy. 
1     Roncigiione — Road  good.    Inn,  // 

Leone  tPero,  A  third  horse  from 

Ronciglione  to  the  Mountain. 
1     Montrrosi — A  tolerable  Inn  near 

the  Lake. 
1     Baccano  —  Inn,   La  Pwta^  and 

tolerably  good. 

1  Storta 

H  Roma — The  road  betireen  Mon- 
terosi  and  the  PonteMoIIe,  from 
the  spot  where  the  Loretto  and 
Siena  routes  join,  is  occasionally 
rough;  but,  from  the  Ponte- 
"NLoiie  to  Rome,  excellent.  Tra- 
Tellers  who  are  provided  with  a 
Laacia  ftassare  for  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  have  no  trouble  with  ^ 
respect  to  Custom-house  Offi- 
cers ;  but  persons,  not  so  pro- 
vided, are  obliged  to  drive,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Custom- 
house ;  and  give  from  five  to  ten 
pauls,  in  order  to  save  their 
'Uggago  from  a  tedious  exami- 
nation. An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  charged  on  entering 
Rome ;  and  an  extra  half- post 
—    on  quitting  it. 

asf  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE, THROUGH 
PERUGIA,  TO  ROME. 

\\  .Ponte  a  Sieve — A  post-royal. 
I^  Incisa 

2  Levane 

2    Arexzo-^lnn,  La  Posta, 

1     Riguiino—A  good  Inn. 

1^   CamMcia — Inn,  Im  Poata, 

]|  Case  del  Piano — A  third  horse 
hence  to  Camuscia. 

1  Magione — A  third  horse  to  Peru- 
gia, and  vice  versd, 

H  Perugia — Inn,  La  Corona,  and 
good.  The  road  from  Florence 
to  Perugia  is  excellent;  unless 
it  be  during  wet  seasons ;  when 
the  Lake  of  Thrasymenus 
sometimes  overflows,  and  ren- 
ders this  route  dangerous. 

i>^^.?L'l*''**=^^"  respecttolg  the  extra-horseg 
ron-miwterg  are  empowenS  to  add  between 


1  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli — A 
third  horse  to  Perugia,  but  not 
vice  vers  A » 

1  Fb/igno — Inn,  La  Posta,  and 
tolerably  good. 

1     Le  Fene 

1  Spoieto — Inn,  La  Posta,  and 
ifood.  A  third  horse  to  Stret- 
tura,  and  vice  vers&.  The 
mountain  of  La  Somma,  over 
which  the  road  passes,  is  the 
highest  point  in  this  part  of  the 
Apennine.  La  Somma  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter- 
Summanus,  which  stood  on  its 
summit. 

1      Sirettura 

1  Temi — Inn,  La  Posta,  and  very- 
good. 

1  Nami — A  third  horse  from  Nami 
to  Otricoli,  and  vice  versd. 

1  Otricoli — This  Town  stands  about 
two  'miles  distant  from  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been*  the  an- 
cient  Otriculum,  which  was 
seated  on  the  Tiber. 
^  Borghetio — ^Between  this  Village 
and  Otricoli  the  road  crosses  the 
Tiber  on  a  fine  Bridge,  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  repaired  by  Sixtus  V.  A 
third  horse  from  Borgbetto  to 
Otricoli,  but  not  vice  versa. 
^  Civita-Castellana — La  Croce  bian- 
ca  is  a  tolerable  inn,  though 
small.  j 

1     Nepi  —  Inn,   comfortable    as  a  | 

sleeping.place. 
J  Monterosi 

1     Baccano 

1  Storta" 

IJ  Roma — The  road  from  Perugi* 
•~~    to  Rome  is  excellent. 
28  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  GEKOA,  THROFGH 
BOLOGNA,  RIMINI,  SIKIGAGLlii 
ANCONA,  LORETTO,  AND  TEBJflj 
TO  ROME. 

2  Pontedecimo  •  , 
2^  Ronco 

2     Arquata 
\\  Novi 

3 1  Tortona — La  Croce  hianea  is » 
good  Inn. 

Genoa  and  Novi,  see  "  Roittk  prom  GSKOfc 

BT  THB  VAL  D1  SCAIVIAi  TO  TUaiN.»» 
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\%    Geuteggio 

\%    Sroni-^Best  Inn^  La  Posia. 

2  CaBfel  iS>.  Giovanni — ^Between  this 
Itpot  and  Piaoenza  the  road 
traverses  the  bed  of  the  Tre- 
bia* 

2      Piacenza 

2  ^i!>r'efkzu&ia^The  Alberpo  della 
JPosta  18  a  good  Inn, 

1        iS.  JDonnino 

1       Caitfei-Guiifa 

1       Pattna 

1       S.  Narid 

1      Regn^'o 

1       Htsbiera 

1      Modena 

1  ^    Santoggi^ 

1^  Solbgna-JLBetweenSamoggiaand 
this  City  there  is  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Reno.  Bologna  is 
Aitnotts  for  qtiinces. 

1 J  S.  Niccolo-^Th^  road  crosses  the 
Savena  on  a  bridge. 

IJ  Jino/a— The  Forum  CoritelH  of 
the^  Romans,  is  seated  on  the 
ancient  Via-Emilia,  which  leads 
from  Bologna  to  Rimini. 
1  JP««nj8fa— Between  Imola  and  this 
Town  the  Road  crosses  the  San- 
terno  on  a  bridge.  Faenza, 
anciently  Faventia,  was  hereto- 
fore celebrated  for  earthenware, 
to  Which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Faience,  Part  of  the  road  be- 
tween S.  Niccoh)  and  Faenza  is, 
during  wet  weather,  dangerous. 

I  F\*rli — Anciently    Forum    Livii, 

The  Cupola  if  tKe  Cathedral^ 
painted  by  Cignani,  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
FurcOf  together  with  several  . 
pictures  in  other  Churches,  merit 
notice.  The  Square  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy;  and  the 
Post-house  is  a  tolerable  Inn. 

II  Cesena — The  road,   jprevious    to 

entering  this  Town,  ci'osses  the 
Savio  on  a  magnificent  modem 
Bridge.  Cesena  contains  a  curi- 
ous i^t6rar^  belonging  to  the 
Minor  Conventuals,  and  a  Co- 
lossal Statue  of  Pius  VI,  Be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from 
this  Town,  the  road  crosses  ^e 

«  The  Villa,  once  Inhabited  by  the  late 
Queen  of  England,  is  about  a  mile  from 
Pesaro:  aqd  iH  her  pleasure  grounds  are  t«ro 
Monaxoentoi  ttl«  one  erected  to  the  memory 


PisatellO,  Which  flot^S  into  the 
Fiumedno,  supposed  to  have 
been  anciently  called  the  Rubi- 
eon.  Some  authors,  however, 
assert  that  the  Pisatello  itself 
was  the  stream  which  divided 
Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy. 

1     Savignano — ^Anciently  Compitum, 

1  Rimini — The  road  between  this 
Town  and  Fano  is  the  Via-Fla- 
9ninia,  Rimini,  the  Araminium 
of  the  Ancientd,  and  once  a  con- 
siderable City,  still  exhibits  re. 
mains  of  former  magniiieence. 
The  Bridge  over  the  Marecchia, 
Originally  the  Arminurh^  appears 
to  have  been  either  built  or  re- 
paired by  Augustus  and  Tibe-^ 
rius  t  it  IS  situated  at  the  junc-* 
tion  of  the  Via-Emilia  with  the 
Via-Flaminia  i  and  particuhtrly 
*  merits  observation.  On  quitting 
Rimini,  the  Pesaro-road  passes 
undet  a  Triumphal  Arch,  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Atigustus. 
Ravenna,  the  seat  of  Empire  un- 
der Theodoric,  is  only  four 
posts  distant  from  Rimini,  and 
merits  notice,  on  account  of  its 
antiquities;  and  likewise  be- 
cause it  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Dante.    Best  Inn,  La  Fontana, 

H  Cattoiiea — Previous  to  arriving 
at  this  Town,  the  road  crosses 
the  Conca  on  a  bridge;  but, 
when  the  Conca  rises  high  in 
coiisequence  of  rain,  the  road  is 
dangerous.  Between  Cattoiiea 
and  Rimini  are  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient City  of  Conca,  inundated 
by  the  sea ;  and  at  a  distance, 
on  the  left,  is  the  little  Repub- 
lic of  San-Marino. 

1  Pesaro — The  great  Square,  which 
is  handsome,  contains  a  Statxie 
of  Urban  VIII.  Several  anti- 
quities and  some  fine  paintings 
may  be  found  in  the  Town, 
llie  figs  of  Pesaro  are  deemed 
the  best  in  Italy;  and  the 
Theatre  is  remarkably  elegant  *. 

1  Fano—  The  modem  name  of  this 
Plac6  seems  to  be  derived  from 
a  Fano,  or  Temple  of  Fortune, 
which  once  stood   here.     The 

of  hear  Brother*  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo ; 
and  tile  otli^r  to  the  memory  of  her  Daughter* 
the  amiable  and  ever  to  be  lamented  rancesa 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 

2l2 
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ancieiit  name,  tteootil&ng  to  Vi- 
truviua,  was  Cohnia  Fanesiris. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  at 
Fano  are  the  remains  of  (he  Tfi» 
vmphal  Arch  qf  ConstarUine^^ 
the  Library — the  Theatre — and 
the  Cathedral^  which  contains 
paintings  by  Domenichino.  The 
Inn  here  is  tolerably  good. 

1  Jfan)//a.-.3etween  Fano  and  Ma- 
,  Totta  the  road  crosses  the  Metro, 
anciently  Metaurua^  celebrated 
for  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Asdrubal,  during  the  second 
Punic  war. 

1     Sinigaglia— So    called    from    its 

Founders,     the     Gaili'Senones, 

This  Town  is  enlivened  by  a 

"  celebrated  Fair,  during  the  last 

week  of  July. 

1     CoK'Bruciate 

H  Ancona — So  called  from  being 
built  in  an  angle  resembling  an 
elbow.  This  is  a  commercial 
Town,  with  a  fine  Harbour, 
and  a  magnificent  Quay.  The 
Triumphal  Arch  erected  by  the 
Boman  Senate,  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Traian,  for  having  im- 
proved the  Harbour  of  Ancona 
at  his  own  expense,  peculiarly 
merits  notice :  as  it  is  finely  pro- 
portioned, well  preserved,  and 
composed  of  larger  blocks  of  mar- 
ble than  we  find  in  any  other  an- 
cient Roman  edifice.  Clement 
XII  made  Ancona  a  Free-Port. 
Oblong  Shell-fish  called  Ballari^  or 
Dattili  del  mare^  are  found  alive 
in  large  stones  on  this  coast: 
they  were  deemed  a  great  deli, 
cacy  by  the  ancient  Romans; 
and  are,  according  to  Pliny,  so 
luminous,  that  they  shine  in  the 
mouth  of  the  person  who  eats 
them. 

1^  Osimo 

1  Loretto  —  The  road  between  An- 
cona and  Loretto  traverses  a 
beautiful  plain  intersected  by 
the  rivers  Musone  and  Aspido. 
Few  of  the  original  treasures  of 
the  celebrated  Santiseima  Casa 
of  Loretto  now  remain :  but  l^e 
liberal  donations  the  Bona- 
parte Family,  and  other  wealthy 
Roman  Catnolics,  have,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  for  the  loss 
sustained,  during  the   Pontifii 


cat6  ot  PiTW  VI,  by  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  at  Loretto. 
This  Church  is  magnificent ;  and 
in  its  centre,  immediatdy  under 
the  cupola,  stands  the  Santim- 
ma  Casa^  cased  with  Carrara 
marble  finely  sculptured;  and 
containing  a  Picture  of  the  Na< 
tivity,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and 
a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael; 
t<^ther  with  numerous  trea- 
sures of  various  descriptions. 
The  Piazza,  fronting*  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna,  merits  notice; 
as  does  the  subterranean  Dis- 
pensary, which  is  furnished 
with  three  hundred  Gallipots, 
painted  after  the  designs  of  Ka- 
phael,  or  Giulio  Romano. 
I  JRcccmati 
f  Sambucheto 

1  Macerata — 7%e  Post-house  here 
is  a  good  in^— The  country  be- 
tween Loretto  and  Macerata  » 
beautiful,  and  richly  cultivated; 
and  near  the  latter  Town  are 
ruins  of  the  City  of  Helma-Ri- 
etna,  built  by  Septimius  Sevenis. 
Macerata  is  famous  for  arti- 
chokes. 

1^  7b/«i/ino— The  Square  in  this 
Town  exhibits  a  well-preserved 
piece  of  ancient  Sculpture. 
After  quitting  Tolentino,  the 
road  traverses  a  part  of  the 
Apennine.  • 

I  Valcimara — The  number  oi  tor- 
rents  which  issue  from  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Apennine  is  so 
considerable^  that  Travellers 
should  not  venture  to  go  by  tray 
of  Ancona  and  Loretto  to  Kome,  | 
after  recent  inundations,  caused  ' 
either  by  hard  rain,  or  the  melt- 
ing of  snow.  j 

I     Ponie-aUa^Trava 

1     Seravalle  I 

1     Case'Nuove 

I      Foligno  I 

12^  Roma— See  the  Route  from  Flo- 1 
—    rence  through  Perugia  to  Rome. 
72^  posts. 

&01TT£  FROM  MIlAK  THROUGH 
BERGAMO,  BRESCIA,  VEBONA,  VI- 
CEKZA,  AKD  PADUA,  TO  VENICE, 
BOLOaKA,  AND  FLORENCE. 

1^  Colombarolo — The  country  fram 
Milan  hither  is  beauti^ 
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L        Faprio 

L  Beigamo— Near  Canonica,  Tnu 
Yellers  cross  the  Adda,*anciently 
the  AdttOy  in  a  ferry.  The 
Bergamasco  is  highly  cultivated, 
fertile  and  populous ;  the  Town 
of  Bergamo  large,  well  fortified, 
and  addmed  with  a  handsome 
Cathedral^  which  contains  paint- 
ings of  die  modern  Venetian 
School:  but  the  best  pictures 
are  in  the  Church  of  Sa.  Ma^ 
ria  Maggiore,  Principal  Inn, 
L,*Albergo  Reale,  Bergamo  is 
called  the  birth-place  of  Harle- 
quin. This  Town  is  enlivened 
by  a  celebrated  Fair,  during  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  the 
commencement  of  September ; 
fluid  its  resident  inhabitants 
amount  to  above  thirty  thou- 
sand persons. 
1  Canemago 
1  JPaiazzoio 
H   Ospeda/etio 

1  Brescia-^The  road  from  Berga- 
mo hither  traverses  a  rich  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Brescia 
is  a  considerable  Town,  seated 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Mella*  and 
Kaviglio,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain forty-five  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  its  fortifications  are 
strong,  and  defended  by  a  cita- 
del. The  PaUizzo  di  GiusUssia 
is  a  remarkable  Edifice,  built 
(on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Tem- 
pie,  dedicated  to  Vulcan)  partly 
in  the  Gothic,  and  partly  in  the 
Grecian  style :  it  contains  fine 
Frescos,  together  with  other 
good  Paintings.  The  Cathedral 
is  a  handsome  modem  Struc- 
ture. The  Churches  of  S,  Na^ 
miro  al  Carminey  and  S,  Afra^ 
contain  fine  pictures  of  the 
Venetian  School,  as  do  several 
of  the  Palaces.  The  Maxxuc-  . 
chelli  collection  of  medals^  and 
the  public  Library^  merit  no- 
tice. The  Theatre \%  handsome; 
and  /  due  Torri  is  the  best 
Inn. 
Brescia,  anciently  Brwia,  celebra- 
ted for  having  gods  peculiar 
to  itself,  was  a  pch  and  flourish. 
ing  Roman  Cdony,  till  injured 


by  the  attacks  Of  the  Gt>ths,  and 
subsequently  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  Atilla.  It  has  recently  be- 
come an  extremely  interesting 
place;  owing  to  excavations, 
begun  in  IfiSO,  and  continued 
till  1826 ;  which  have  brought 
to  light  remains  of  part  of  the 
Forum  of  Arriue  (now  the 
Piazza  del  Novarino)  ;  a  view 
of  an  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Curia;  a  Mosaic 
Pavement  of  a  rare  and  elegant 
pattern;  a  large  number  of 
Inscriptions  ;  and  a  magnificent 
Temple  consecrated  to  Hercules^ 
and  displaying  superb  channelled 
Ckdumns  of  the  Ck)rinthian 
Order.  This  Edifice  is  con- 
structed with  large  blocks  of 
white  marble ;  its  Cornices,  and 
other'  ardiitectural  decorations, 
are  finely  sculptured ;  and  in  a 
narrow  holl()w  space,  filled  with 
ashes,  under  the  Pavement,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Portico,  was 
found,  in  July  1826,  a  bronze 
Statue,  between  five  and  six 
feet  high,  representing  Victory, 
winged,  draped  from  the  waist 
downward,  and  adorned  with  a 
laurel  diadem  of  inlaid  silver. 
The  attitude  of  the  Figure  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Victory 
in  relief  on  Trajan*s  Column. 
This  Statue  appears  to  have 
been  cast  in  two  parts ;  for  the 
wings  were  found  taken  off, 
and  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
Figure.  A  portion  of  one  wing 
is  wanting  ;  as  are  the  two  first 
joints  of  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  Remains  of  gild- 
ing are  seen  on  the  Statue; 
which  is  pronounced,  by  Con- 
noisseurs, to  be  one  of  the  most 
sublime  productions  of  G^redan 
Art  !  !  Like  other  ancient 
bronzes,  it  is  very  thin.  Under 
its  feet,  in  the  same  place,  was 
discovered  a  bronze  Figure 
about  eighteen  inches  high,with 
the  arms  bound  behind  its  back, 
and  of  indifferent  workmanship. 
It  is  called  a  captive  King. 
Several  bronze  Busts  of  Em. 
perors  and  Empresses  were 
likewise  discovered  in  this  hol- 
low space;  and  tb»  gilding  on 
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ikese  Butte,  and  on  tha  Statue 
uT  the  captive  King,  ii  so  fresh 
AS  to  appear  the  work  of  yester- 
day.     The  heathen  Divinities 
named  in  the  Intpriptions  are — 
Bii    Mane«*~  Aui^^m  -^  Divus 
Trs^janus^Fata  Augusta — Fata 
Barbarica — Fata  Divina— Fata 
Fatalia — Fati  Deruones  — Her- 
•  cules^^uno  Regina  —  Junones 
— Volcanus-^Volkanus  Augus- 
tus— VoUumus  Mitis  siveMulci- 
berus. 
1}  PotUe  S.  Marca 
1     De9enxam — ^After  passing  Ponte 
S.  Marco,  the  road  lies  on  the 
luxuriant  margin  of  the  Lago 
di    Oarda;    whose   waters  re- 
semble a  little  sea,  and  contain 
a  fish  called   Carpiane^  which 
was  deemed  particularly  deh'd- 
ous  by  ancient  Epicures.  ^  The 
Lago  di  Garda,  formerly  deno- 
minated    Lit9u$    B&naous,    is 
about  thirty»five  miles  in  length; 
and,  where  widest,  fourteen  in 
breadths    the    Alpa    in    great 
measure  surround  it,  and  the 
picture  it  exhibits  Is  beautiful. 
H  CatieLNuovQ 

l}  Verona— On  quitting  the  margin 
of  the  -Lago  di  Gai'da,  the  road 
..  ^nters  thq  Veronese,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Italy ;  abounding  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  mulberry-trees,  rice, 
&,o,  Verona,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Adige  (anciently  Atag%s\ 
and  ono  of  the  oldest  Cities  of 
Italy,  is  supposed  to  contain 
^,000  inhabitants,  including 
its  suburbs.    The  fortifications 


n  About  balfamile  diitenfe  firom  the  walls 
of  Verons,  in  a  Garden,  once  the  Cemetery  of 
a  Franoescan  Conveiit,  is  a  Sarcophagus, 
ealled  tha  T\nnb  of  Juliet/  and  nude  of 
Yerona  marble  i  with  •  place  for  her  head, 
9  socket  for  a  candle*  and  two  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air.  Juliet  |is  supposed  to  hav« 
died  in  the  year  1903,  when  Bartolommeo 
della  Seals  (or  doeli  Scaligeri)  was  Lord 
of  Verona:  and  Shakspeare  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  one  of  the  scaligeri,  by 
his  Bscailus.  Th«  nsuHW  of  tho  rival  nimmes, 
whom  our  great  Poet  has  inunortalixed*  were 
Cai>eIlo,  and  Montechlo:  the  tomb  of  the 
Conner  stood  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Frances- 
can  Church,  aud  they  had  «  palace  in  the 


were  oonstmcted    V^  Sta-Hi- 
cheli.     Here,  according  to  the 
lilarchese  Scipio  Mafi«i,  is  an 
wieieni  double  GatOy  now  called 
Porta  dei  Borsariy  aud  similar 
to  the  Double  Gates  of  ancient 
Rome ;  here  likewiae  is  an  Am. 
phiibwtrt^   supposed     to    hare 
been  built  during  the  reig^  of 
Trajan,  and  almost  perfect.    It 
contains  23,484  speotatora,  com. 
jnodiously  seated ;   and  if  com- 
posed of  laige  blocka  of  marble 
without  cemenU  Near  this  mag- 
nificent  monumeiit  of  antiquity, 
stands    the  modern    Th^aire,  a 
fine  structure,  with  a  beautiful 
portico,  built  by  Falladio.     The 
Tomba  qf  thg  So€Uiger%  JFamUy 
merit  notice,  as  does  tht  Palazzo 
del  ConsigHOi  a  noble  edifice, 
built    by     San-Sovi4U>.        The 
Chiesa  di  S,  Giorgio  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
that  Saint,  by  Paolo  Veronese ; 
and  the  Church  qf  S,  B^mar- 
dino   contains   the     celebrated 
Capella-Varesca,    by    San-Mi- 
cheli.      Verona  gave  birth  to 
the  Poets  Cjitullus  and  ^millus 
Macrusi    the*  Historian    Cor- 
'nelius  Nepos ;  Pliny  the  £lder ; 
Vitruyius,  the  pelebrated  Archi. 
tect  of  the  Augustan  age ;  Paolo 
Veronese ;  and  many  other  per- 
sons of  distinguished  abilities. 
The   petrified    Fishes    found    in 
Monte-Bolpa,  near  Verona,  are 
curious.     Principal    Inns,    Le 
due  Torriy  aud   La  Terre  di 
Londra** 
I     Caldiero 


and  am»tont  famUv  thaa  the  other,  and  pos- 
swors  of  the  Casfle  of  Montechio  (situated 
•bout  ItftMD  mtiM  ftom  Vscona^)  and  Ukewise 


prapiietofs  of  s  palace  in  the  Veronetta. 
After  the  marriage  and  fray,  Juliet  came  to 
the  Francescan  Conv^t,  under  pretence  oi 
conieasion;  and  her  confessor.  Father  Lo* 
rmsQ  (called,  in  the  CQn\f>endig  ftxnn. which 
this  account  is  extracted,  Leonardo  of  Rq{gu>) 
gave  her  a  powerful  soporific ;  at  the  same 
thne  sending  to  inform  her  xeiatJoBs  that 
she  bad  been  suddenly  attscked  hv  illness; 

*  and,  as  th^  soporific  took  efibct  before  their 
arrival,  they  thought  her  dead :  consequently, 
she  was  Wii  removed  from  th«  Convent;  but 
immediately  put  into  h«  ooiBn »  andi  acoord- 
iag  to  a  custom  which  still  prevails,  a  Ughted 

xaadle  was  plaeed  in  the  cnffin,  near  her  heed; 
and,  after  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  Ud,  ao< 
cording  to  usual  practice,  was  put  on,  in 
private.  Father  Lorenao,  when  resolved  to 
adminlyter  the  soporiAci  emt  a  letter  tp  Man- 
tua, informing  Borneo   of   this  rmalution; 

'  but,  h^fore  the  letter  arrived,  hp  hesid  the 
npMI  of  JuUet'l  death*  IcA  Malitiy,  icaled 
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1^    Jkfonte^BeUo 

ij  Vicenza — From  Verona  luther 
%he  road  is  bordered  by  mul- 
l>erry-tree8  interlaced  with  vines; 
and  exhibits  a  view  of  the  Alps 
-^vhich.  divide  Italy  from  Ger- 
many. Vicenza,  anciently  called 
Vicetta^  is  delightfully  situated 
oil  the  Baochiglione ;  containi , 
including  its  suburbs,  above 
30,000  inhaUitauts  ;  and  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Architect  Palladio,  who  has 
adorned  it  with  his  lines t  works ; 
namely,  the  Olympic  Theatre  I  ! 
the  Basilica;  and  several  Pa- 
laces  in  the  Town,  (where  the 
House  he  cmce  inhabited  may 
still  be  seen;)  the  Triumphal 
Jirch  leading  to  the  Campo 
Marzo ;  and  the  Church  of  .the 
3fadonna  del  Monte,  not  far 
distant.  The  JRotondo  of  the 
CasO'Capra  was  likewise  built 
by  Palladio.  Best  Inn,  /  due 
•  Rode,  and  very  comfortable. 
The  wine  of  Vicenza  has  the 
reputation  of  being  particularly 
wholesome;  and  the  climate, 
during  summer,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  northern  Italy. 
\\  Slesega — The  country  from  Ve- 
rona hither  isbeautil^ul. 

I  Padua— rAe    Stella    d'oro     has 

been  already   mentioned   as   a 
good    Inn:     the  Aquila    d^orq 
likewise  is  a  good  one. 
li  7>o/o 

I I  Fimna  —Road,  from  Milan  hither, 

excellent. 
Venice — by  water,  five  miles. 
Travellers  who  go    by  land    to 

Fusina,  usually  return  by  water 

to  Padua ;  whence  the  distance 

is — 
1^  to  Monseiice 
l|  Rovigo 
2     Poleaella 
IJ  Ferrara — A  Procaccio  goes  twice 

a  week  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna, 

by  water. 
IJ  Malabergo 
I      Capodargine 
1     Bologna 
1|  Pianoro  —  Hence    to    Lojano    a 


third  horse,  or  oxen,  to  every 
calecbe :  and  for  all  the  sharp 
aseents  of  this  passage  of  the 
Apennine  carriages  which  usu- 
ally travel  with  three  horses 
must  have  four,  and  carriages 
which  usually  travel  with  four 
horses  must  have  six,  besides 
oxen. 

IJ  Lojano 

1     Filigare 

1      Covigiiojo 

1  Monte-Carei/l'^On  going  from 
JVlonte-CarelU  to  Covigliajo  a. 
third  horse,  or  oxen.  • 

1      Cafaggiodo 

1     Fonte  Buona 

1  Firenze. 

A2\  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  BOLOGNA, 
THROUGH  PIACENZA,  PARMA, 
REGGIO,  AND  MODENA. 

I J  Melegnano 

\\  Lodi — Inns,  VAlhergo  del  Sole  f 

ItreRe;  ^c. 
\\  CascU^Pusterlengo 

2  Piacenza ' 

12  Bologna — See  "  Route  from  Ge- 
noa, through  Bologna,  Rimini, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Loretto,  and 

Terni,  to  Rome..'* 

18J  posts. 

ROUTE   FROM  MltAlT    TO   TURIN. 

I J   Sedriano 
1     Buffalora 

3  Novara — This  is  an  episcopal 
City  of  high  antiquity,  and  its 
Cathedral  merits  notice.  Here 
are  three  Inns,  Lea  trois  Rois, 
La  Poisson  d*or,  and  Le  Fau» 
con. 

H  Or/engo 

IJ  Vercelli — Between  Novara  and 
Vercelli  the  country  is  marshy, 
and  the  air  unwholesome.  Rice 
grows  luxuriantly  here,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only 
grain  which  is  cultivated  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Vercelli,  seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cerva 
and  the  Sesia,  is  a  considerable 

the  waU  of  the  Cemetery  belonaing  to  tjip  and  the  two  rival  fammea.  assisted  at  the 
Francican  Convent,,  and  swafiowpd  the  obsequies  of  the  unfortunate  Homeo  and 
poison.  Nex.tdayBartoIoinmeodei{UScaUgeri,      Juliet. 
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Town;  and  the  Poriieo  of  Us 
Caihedral  merito  notice.  The 
principal  Inns  are,  LeLion  (Por^ 
and  Les  inns  RoU. 

1}  5.  Germano 

24   Ggiiano 

ij  RtmdiMone 

1     CAiroMo 

14  Seitimo  , 

l|  Turin  —  Between  Settimo  and 
Turin  the  road  is  excellent,  and 
the  country  fertile,  well-culti- 
vated, and  watered  by  the  rivers 
Doria,  Stura,  Alolone,  Oreo,  and 
I>ora»Baltea,  all  of  which  de- 
—  scend  from  the  Alps. 
18  posts. 

BOUTE    FROM   AOSTE    TO    TURIN*. 

3|  CMtillon 
^  Donm 
3    Ivree 
2^   Caluto 
l|  Chivauo 
3     Turin. 

17i  posts. 

ROUTE     FROM    TURIN,    OVER    THE 
MARITIME  ALPS,  TO  NICE. 

Carignano 

Racconigi 

Savigiiano 

CentaUe 

Coni — Best  inn.  La  Postaf. 

Borgo  S,  Da/mazio 

LimoneX 

Tenda 

Breglio 

SospeUo 

Scarena 

Nice — Persons    going   this  road 

should  provide  wine  for  their 

journey  at  Turin, 
posts. 


I 

IS 

27i 


ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

Ij  Torre  di  tnezza-via — Hence,  to 
Rome,  the  charge  is  only  one 
post  and  a  quarter. 

1     Albano 

♦i.t  "^^erc  are  no  relays  of  post-horses  at  the 
three  first  stations. 

rnni^?^*^^®  "°  '?*»y»  of  post-horses  between 
nS^??  J^l**'  therefore;  on  this  road,  it  is 

♦  »«ween  Limone  and  Scarena  it  is  fre. 


\  Otmzano — ^A  third  hone  (nm  A]> 
bano  to  Chmzano,  (bat  wA  lilsff 
9en&;)  and  for  a  cura^ 
with  either  four,  or  six  hones, 
two  in  addition. 
1     Felietri 


A  0tiid 
from  Vdtetati  b* 
GenxBoo^lntmc 
S  vice   vert^;)  aaA. 

ffor     a    cariivBe 
drawn  by  either 
S  fourcxsixbones. 
'o  two  in  additioik 
%  Thejoumevtan 
s  VelietritoTara- 
£  dna,  usually  oc- 
cupies froBi  four 
tofivehoiUBvilli 
post-horses. 


1     Citiema 

\\  Thrre   rf«'   tre 
Ponti  f 

1     Bocca  di  Fiume 

1     Mesa 

1     Ponte  Maggiore 

1  Terracina 

\\  Fondi — A  third  horse  in  addition 
to  every  pair,  from  Fondi  to 
Itri. 

1     Itri 

1  ,Mola — From  Mola  to  Itri  a  third 
horse,  as  far  as  the  Cenotaph  of 
Cicero.  The  price  of  this  horse 
is  ten  grains. 

1  Garigliano — The  toll  paid  for 
every  four-wheeled  close  car- 
riage on  springs,  which,  crosses 
the  Garigliano,  is  six  carlini; 
and  for  every  open  carriage,  four 
carlini.  From  Garigliano  to  S. 
Agata  a  third  horse  is  added  to 
every  pair. 

1      S.  Agata 

1  Sparanisi — A  third  horse  in  ad. 
dition  to  every  pair,  from  Spa- 
ranisi to  S.  Agata. 

1  Capua — At  the  barrier  here,  four 
ducats  are  paid  for  every  coach, 
or  post-chaise  ;  and  two  piastres 
for  every  open  carriage  on 
springs. 

1     Avc7'8a 

1     Naples — An    extra   half-post    is 
paid  on  entering  and  on  quitting 
^—    this  city  §. 
20|  posts. 

Persons  in  robust  health,  who  tra- 
vel post  from  Rome  to  Naples,  may, 
by  setting  out  very  early  the  first 
morning,  reach  Terracina  before  the 
close  of  day;  and  again,  by  setting 
out  very  early  the  second  morning, 
they  may  reach  Naples  that  night.  If, 

quently  difficult  to  travel  in  a  carriage. 

h  Travellers,  on  entering  Naples,  are  obliged 
to  deposit  their  passports  at  the  Police-Office; 
neither  can  they,  till  their  departure,  legallj 
redaim  them. 
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rever,  ill  health,  short  days,  or  any 
er  cause,  compel  TraTellen  to  sleep 
)  nights  on  the  road,  the  best  plan 
o  go  to  Velletri  the  first  day,  to  set 
.  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  second 
r,  drive  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  sleep 
Te  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  by  setting 
;  early,  it  is  practicable  to  reach 
tples  at  the  common  hour  for  din- 
r.  By  pursuing  this  plan  Travel- 
s  pass  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  the 
Lolesomest  time,  namely,  between 
le  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
emoon. 

A  light  Carretella,  containing  two 
rsons  only,  with  but  little  luggage, 
ually  goes  from  Rome  to  Terracina 
.  ten  hours  and  a  half ;  and  returns 
nine  hours — goes  frpm  Terracina 
•  Naples  in  fourteen  hours,  and  re- 
ima  in  eleven  hours. . 

OUTE  F&OM  KAFLES  TO  F^STUM. 

1^  Torre  del  Annunziaia — A  post- 
royal;  on  account  of  which  an 
extra  half-post  is  charged. 

1^  Nocera 

IJ  Salerno — From  Nocera  to  Salerno 
an  additional  horse  to  every  pair. 

1     Vicenza 

1  Ebo/i 

2  Pagtum^  by  way  of  Persano. 

9  posts,  indnding  the  post-royal. 

EKVIROKS    OF    ITAFLES. 
Posts. 

1    from  Naples  to  Caivano, 
1    from  Caivano  to  Caserta. 
\  from  Caserta  to  S,  Leucio, 
1    from  Naples  to  PoxzuolL 
1    from  PozzuoH  to  Fusaro^  or  Li' 

cola. 
1    from  Naples  to  Astroni, 
\  from  Naples  to  Capo-di- Monte. 
1    from  Naples  to  Portici,  La  Fa- 
voritay  or  Torre  del  Greco. 

aOUTE  EN  VOITURIER,  FEOM 
aOME  TO  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
PERUGIA,  WITH  A  BERLIN  DRAWN 
BY  FOUR  MULES. 

Hours. 
Monteroii    .     .      7 
Civita-Castellana    3^ 

•  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade  of 
renii,  and  avoid  sleepiag  at  Torricella,  where 
we  inn  is  comfortless,  «hoiild  stop  the  first 
°igbt  at  Ctvitd-Outeffona— the  second  at  Terni 


Temi 


Hoiiii. 

.74 
.    .     5|    Between  Stret. 
tura  and  this  town,  oxen  are 
required  to  ascend  the  mountain 
of  La  Somma. 
Foligno    1     .     .    4^ 
Perugia  .    .    .    6|     Oxen    are  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  mountain 
on  which  Perugia  stands. 
Torricella      .     .     <4 
CamuMcia      .     .     6 
Afezxo     ...     54 
San-Giovanni    .     64 
Firenze  ...    7 

It  is  unwholesome  to  travel  from 
Florence  through  Perugia  to  Rome 
from  the  time  when  the  great  heats 
commence  till  after  the  autumnal  rains 
have  fallen :  >and  it  is  almost  equally 
unwholesome  to  travel  from  Rome 
through  Siena  to  Florence,  during  the 
great  heats*. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM 
FLORENCE  THROUGH  SIENA  TO 
ROME,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE  DRAWN  BT  THREE 
HORSES. 

Hours. 
Poggibonai    .    .     6— First  day. 
Siena       .    .    .    3^ 
Buonconvento     .     3^ 
S.  Quirico    .    .    2} — Second  day 
La  Scaia      .     .     3 
Radicofani    .     .     3 
Torricelli      .    .     2J— Third  day. 
S.Lorenzo-Nuovo  3 
Bo/tena    .     .     .     I4     From    S.    Lo- 
renzo-Nuovo  hither  the  road  lies 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena ;  the  air  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  un- 
wholesome. 
Montefiascone    .    3— Fourth  day, 
Viterbo    .     .     .    2^ 
Monterosi     .     .    6— -Fifth  day. 
Roma      .    .    .    6— Sixth  day. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM 
ROME  TO  NAPLES,  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN 
BY  THREE  HORSES. 


Hours. 

Velletri  .     .    .  6— l^irst  day. 
Terracina  .    .    9^ — a    stop   of  two 

—the  thhrd  at  Sjpoteft*— the  fourth  at  Pemgia 
—the  fifth  at  CkimM«ci«— «nd  the  sixth  at 
S.  Giootttmis  or  the  Locanda  def  Ftan  delta 
Fonte* 
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hours  on  Ab  Pontine  Marshes  me^ls  ft  day,  for  one  master  and  fmi 

inclusive.    Second  day.  servants,  is  about  sixty  scudi,  hum- 

Fondi      ...    a  mano  not  inclusive. 

S.  Aeata      .     .     C— Third  day. 

CaDua  8A  *  EOUTE,  ex  voiTuaiEE,  feom  ca- 

^  ^,  *      *       *      ^1  ^A*^      '^^      ROME,     DURING    THl 

i^apies     .     .     .    <a4  wjnter  of  1820,  with  ak  ekg- 

ROUTE,  EWVOITUaiER,FR0M  ROME  LISH    POST-CHAISE,     PRAWN   BY 

TO    XAPLES,    WITH    AN    ENGLISH  FOUR   STaOK&    HORSES. 

POST-CHAISE   DRAWN   BY   FOUR  The  Voiturin  was  Emery,  now de. 

HORSES.  ceased,  who  charged,  for  conveying  a 

Velletri     .     .  .  First  day.      An  extra  Undaulet  drawn  by  four  hones,  and 

horse  from  Albano.  finding  two  meals  a  day,  with  three 

Mola    .     .     .     Second  day.  An  extra  good  bed-rooms  every  night,  for  one 

horse  from  Itri.  master  and  two  servants,  an  hundred 

Caserta     .     .     Third  day.  and  ten  Louis-d'ors  ;  he  defraying  all 

Naples      .     ,    Fourth  day...  at  eight  expenses,  except  the  customary  fees  to 

in  the  morning.  Servants  at  Inns.     Had  this  journey 

The  usual  charge  for  conveying  a  been  undertaken  at  a  more  favourabte 

carriage  in  this  maimer  from  Rome  to  season,   Emery  would    not  have  de- 
Naples,  and  finding  beds,   and    two  '  manded  so  high  a  price. 

Days.         Posts.  •  Inns. 

1st  4 1     Boulogne Ancien  Hhtel  cTAnffhtirre, 

2d  Montreuil  U Hotel  de  Londres, 

7  Bematf  La  Poate, 

8d  Airainea La  Poste, 

9       Granviiliers Hotei  d'*Angleterre*^ 

4th  Beauvqis. L*^cu  de  France. 

8  Beaumont  ,     Le  Paon. 

6th       •    4       Paris Hhtel  de  Montauban, 

6th  Montgeron La  Fille  de  Lyon, 

6^     Melun ,  Hotel  de  France. 

7th  Montereau Le  Grand  Monarque, 

ff       Sena VEcu 

8th  Joigny Lea  cinq  Mineura, 

7J     Auxerre.... H6tel  de  Beaune, 

9th  Lucy-le-Boia JLa  Poate,*^' 

8J     Rouvray La  Poate, 

10th  Saulieu Le  Dauphin, 

About  6       Emay Hotel  de  la  Oroix  blanche,^ 

11th  La  Roche  Pot Le  Chevreuil, 

About    7       Chalona-^ur-Saone Lea  iroia  Faiaana, 

12th  Toumua Hoteldu  Sauvage, 

7i     Macon Hotel  d*  Europe, 

1 3th  Huit  Franche Ls  Faucon,*{* 

8jf     Lyon* , Hotel  duNord, 

1 4th  3|     La  Ferpellier Le  Chapeau  rouge. 

1 5th  Le  Tour  du  Pinf Le  So/e//.+i 

71     Lea  Eachellea La  Poate.  . 

16th  Chambery La  Poate^L*  Hotel  dupetitiFara. 

5       Montmellian La  Poate, t^ 

17th  Aiguehelle  .  Hotel  de  P  Union, 

7i  S.Jran-dC'Marienne^...  La  Poate. 

18th  S,  Michel  Hotel  de  Londrea. 

4^     Modane Hotel  du  Lion  (P or. 

19th  4       Lana4eJbourg H6tel  Royal. 

*  Beyond  Lyon  the  inns  do  not  furnish  t«a.  ^  X  tolerable  inn,  caUed  l-*m^Jlt£%A 
v.  ^  ^"^S^and  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom-  Julian,  between  IB.  J3m  dQ  ltourW»«  *" 
kJSSwT    ®*®  I^e  Tour   du  Pin  and  I.es     S,  MJ(5hel. 
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Owing   to  an  nnsommonly  rapid  le-bourg  to  Molaret,  or  flosa ; .  and 

.xi.d  heavy  fall  of  snqw  upon  Mount  Trav«lldrs,   to  avoid  stopping  at .  the 

!3enis,  it  was  found  needful  here  to  former  place,   while    th^ir  carriages 

»lcfcce  the  bodies  of  carriages  in  Trai-  are  remounted,  usually  proceed  to  the 

t^A2^<r,  as  far  as  Molaret;  though  the  latter.     Carriages,  generally  speaking, 

V heels  were  drawn  over  the  mountain  are   five    hours    in    ascending  in    a 

^•^ithout  being  taken  ofif  their  axles.  Traineau  from  IduisJe-'bourg  to  La 

>^oiturin»  pay  from  twenty  to  thirty  Crrande  Croix ;  and  five  hours  in  de- 

i-ancs  for  conveying  the  body  of  a  sceuding  from  La  Grande  "Croi^t  to 

;a.rriage,  in  this  manner  from  Lans-  Susa. 

I>«ys,         FoftM.  looa. 

20tU  Ita'grande  Croix, Pelidoui  Trout  may  be  procured 

here.4s 

-    8  Su9a ,...., La  Potto, 

21st  $.  4mbroffio  .,,.  ,. Aibergo  4Hla  Figna, 

7}  Turin *. VEuropa^^Penmn  Suifte, 

22d  FUlaNuova  Aibergodi  S^Mm'oo, 

7J  ^9ii JiUoned'oro, 

23d  Alessandria , . .  Albergo  Reale  d^Itafia, 

8J  Tortona*  Zm  Croce  bianco.- 

24tb.  Broni ,...  La  Pasta, 

7 J  Castel  S.  Giovanni-Y.,,,.,  Atbergo  di  S.  Marco, 

2dtb.  Fiorenzuola  ,,.,. La  Posta^ 

5  Borga  S,  DoniriQ  ,...f,...  La  Croc9  bianco. 
26th  S.  Ilario , La  Posta.J^;^ 

6  Rubiera ...,,,,....,.,,.  Qrt/y  one  Jnn.*^ 

27th.  Castei  Franco  $ Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

4  Bologna •«/•>•• »..,  Albergo  Jmperiale, 

28th  Lojano  ,  La  Postd,^ 

5  Covigliqjo » f..*.  La  Posta, 

29th  t>e  Masckere, A  single  House, 

4      Florence Jl  Pellicano, 

The  road  over  the  Apennine.  be-  frosty  weather,  it  is  sometimes  neecf- 

tween  Bologna  and   Florence,  is  so  ful  to  chain  one  hind-wheel  and  one 

well  constructed    as    to    be    almost  fore-wheel  transversely  at  the  saipe 

constantly  passable  even  during  heavy  moment,    and    always    necessary    to 

falls   of   snow ;    but    on    descending  double  chain  one  wheel* 
from    Lojano    to    Florence,    during 

30th  Tavernelle ►^ . . . . ,  Merely  a  resting-place  for  horses. 

3  Poggibonzi Jl  Leone  rosso. 

3l8t  Siena L^Aguilanera. 

4  Buonconvento  § Le  Chevol  Anglais. 

32d  Locauda  delta  Scala A  single  House. 

5J     Torricelli Only  one  Inn.^ 

Torricelli  is  situated  about  six  mil^s  gerous  without  good   driving  light ; 

beyond  the  mountain  of  Radicofani ;  though  the  road,  over  Radicofani,  is 

and  Travellers  who  arrive  late  in  the  at  all  seasons  smooth  and  hard  :  but 

day,  during  winter,  on  the  summit  from  the  base  of   the   mountain  to 

of  this  mountain,  should  not  attempt  Torricelli,  and  a  short  distance  fur, 

descending  till    the    next  morning ;  ther,  the  road,  from  being  intersected 

as  the  descent,  from  being  rapid,  and  by  a  torrent,  is  very  ropgh,   dttring 

near  the  brink  of  precipices,  is  dan-  winter, 

•  Ju»t  beyond  Voghera  a   Bridge,  ^dildi«  •  gerous  after  heavy  rains.          ^  ,      , 

unless  drivers  be  careftil,  is  dangerouB.  t  A  froalier  Custom-hou«e,  belongiog  to  the 

t  A  frontier    Custom-house,    belonging  to  Pope,                     ,  .      ^    .        ,  ^      ^    ^ 

Maria-Louisa.     Between  Castel  S.  Giovanni  f  Oxen  arp  requisite,  during  winter,  to  draw 

and  Fiozanxuola  TraveUecs  ford  that  celelqnated  caniages  up  the  hlU  near  BuflUconvento, 
torreot,  tho  Ji&Ai\  whicll  is  fpioetiip^  ^m- 
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93d  Boitema,., VAigUd^or^ 

4\    Momtr^Satetme La  Potia. 

S4th  Romeufiiome   U  Leone  (Poro. 

4      Monteroti  La  Poffa,  near  the  Lake. 

85th  Siorta 

3i    Roma^ 

Imui  good,  those  marked  with  a  stead  of  taking  the  shorter  road 
Cross  excepted.  Road,  in  consequence  through  Alessandria. 
of  heayy  rain,  very  indifferent  be- 
tween lAicy-le-Boia  and  Emay,  be-  mouTE,  ek  toitviiier,  from  ca- 
tween  La  Roche  Pot  and  Chalons,  lais,  bt  ponta]ii.ier,  to  keu- 
between  Huit  Franche  and  Lyon,  chatel;  akdthekce  thkough 
and  between  Tortona  and  Broni ;  but,  lausakke  and  bex,  bt  the 
in  every  other  part,  perfectly  good.         simplok,  to  boi^ogka. 

^  5^1,'"!?'**^  '7'''   ^"'^^X        Fiim  Calais  to  Auxonne,  this  Route 
It  IS  advisable  to  go  from  Tunn  to    j^  ^^^  ^^me  as  the  last. 
Milan,  and  thence  to  Bologna,  m-    "  *^  '**^''  *"  "^^  **"' 

1st  day's  journey  from  Auxonne,  Mant-sous  Vaudrey hoars  5| 

*  „  Salins^  Inn  Le  Sauvage 4 

2d  „  Levier^lan  Le  Sauvage 44 

„  Pontarlier,  Inn  Le  Lion  (Tor 3f 

3d  „  Couvez,  Inn  Le  Lion  (For  Sj 

,,  Neuchatel,  Inns,  Le  Faucon-Les  Balances  ...  4| 

4th  „  Concise^  Inn  L* Ecu  de  France  4| 

„  Orbe^  Inn  La  Maison  de  Ville   3| 

6th             „  Lausanne,  Inns,  jLe Fottcon — LaCouronne...  5 

6th             „  Vevapy  Inns,  Les  irois  Couronnes — La  Croix 

de  Malthe 3 

„  Bex^  Inn  VlSoteldeV  Union 4 

7th  „  Martigny  ^  Inn  Le  eigne 2 

„  Sion,  Inn  I^ /^to»  cTor   4 

8th  „  Tourtemaane,  Inn  Le  Lion  d'or    5 

„  Brigg,  Hotel  d^ Angletlrre 4 

9th  „  Village  of  Simplon^  Inn  La  f'oste 6| 

10th  „  D'Omo  d'Ossola^  Inn  La  Posta 4| 

„  Fariola^  Inn  II  Leone  d*oro    4 

11th  „  Sesto- Calende,  Inn  La  Posta  6i 

„  Cascina,  Inn  La  Posta 3| 

I2th  „  Milan,  Inn  Hote/ iS'uw^ 4| 

„  Lodi,  Inn  Z>a  Po«to * 44 

13th  „  Piacenza,  Inn  Alhergo  delle  tre  Ganasce  5 

„  Fiorenzola,  Inn  La  Croce  Bianca 4 

14th  „  Parma,  Inn // Paontf   6 

„  Reggio,  Inn  Albergo  Reale 4 

16th  j,  Modena,  Inn  £fo/^/ <f6  (S'.  Jlfarco   - , 4 J 

),  Samoggia^  Inn  La  Corona  3 

16th  „  Bologna 4 

The  road  from  Auxonne  to  Salins  and  Pontarlier.    The  verdure  in  this 

is  good,  till  it  approaches  the  latter  country  is  beautiful ;   and  the  turf, 

Town,  situated  in  a  dell  of  the  de-  which  resembles  velvet,  is  enamelled, 

partment  of  the  Jura,  and  consisting  during  spring  and  autumn,  with  mul- 

of  old  houses  and  dirty  streets  exe-  titudes  of   Alpine  flowers.     Pontar- 

crably  paved,  but    surrounded  with  Her  stands  is  a  pretty  situation ;  and 

picturesque  scenery.     Beyond  Salins  its  streets  are  broad  and  dean:   al- 

the  road  ascends  a  steep  aijd  lofty  most  immediately  beyond  it,   in  the 

mountain  ;  passes  through  a  fine  wood  Village  of  Verrieres,  is  the  French 

of  firs ;  and  then  descends  to  Levier  Frontier    Custom-house ;     and   near 
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is  spot  the  road  divides  into  tiiro 
'a.xi.ches;  one  going  to  Neuchatel, 
e  other  to  Lausanne.  The  Neu* 
L&tel  road  passes  through  a  narrov 
>i'^e  of  the  Jura  to  a  plaiii,  whence 
i  s  carried  about  midway  up  a  moun- 
lin,  and  formed  into  a  magnificent 
illery;  the  soil  above  which  is  pre- 
snted  from  falling,  by  means  of  very 
iT-ong  hurdles  placed  one  row  above 
:ie  other:  and  beyond  this  gallery 
ne  extensive  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  and 
be  Oladers  of  Berne,  (called  The 
ronng  Fry,)  suddenly  present  them- 
elves  to  view.  The  road  then.de- 
cends  to  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
vlkere  the  scenery  is  bold,  rich, 
Lnd  beautiful.  Neuchatel,  a  large 
Town,  contains  two  Inns,  Le  Faucon 
ind  Les  Bdlancea.  There  are  several 
tiandsome  villas  in  the  neighbourhood : 
and  the  new  and  excellent  road  from 
Pontarlier  hither,  is  a  superb  work; 
From  Neuchatel  to  Lausanne  the  road 
passes  through  a  lovely  country  to 
Concise  :  where  the  Inn  is  dean  and 
comfortable;  and  thence  it  proceeds 
to  Orbe;  which,  though  a  small 
village,  has  a  tolerable  Inn. 

This  Passage  of  the  Jura,  by  8a- 
lins,  through  Pontarlier,  to  Lau- 
sanne,  is  far  preferable  to  that  by  way 
of  Poligny;  there  being  only  one 
steep  hill  in  the  Poutarlier-road,  and 
nothing  to  alarm  the  most  fearful 
Traveller.  The  road,  from  Lausanne 
by  Vevay  and  Bex,  to  the  Swiss 
Frontier,  is  likewise  good  and  flat, 
one  steep  hill  between  Lausanne  and 
Vevay  excepted. 

The  Custom-house  at  Verrieres  is 
no  great  annoyance  to  persons  who 
travel  in  their  own  carriage;  and  ' 
small  fees  at  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
Custom-houses  prevent  baggage  from 
being  searched. 

BOVTE  FBOH  FLORSKCS,  THROUGH 
BOI.OOKA,  .  VEKICE,  VIENKA, 
PRAGUE,  AND  DRESDEN,  TO 
HAMBURGH*. 

23  Ftuina — See  <<  Route  from  Milan 

•  S^,  under  Gbkuasv,  the  price  of  post 
horses  in  that  country. 

t  Travellers  who  take  the  Klagenfiirt-road 
go  from  Pordenon  to  S.  Patemion;  crossing, 
previous  to  tlieir  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the 
Tagliammio,  and  then  proceeding  to 

ruiach       .       -       -    14 
Veiden        -       -       -    1 
lUagenfuit        -       *    1 


throarii  Bergamo,  &«.,  to  Ve* 

nice,  Bologna,  and  Florence.** 
Venice,  bv  water,  6  miles;  and 

thence  by  water  to.  Mntrey  b 

miles. 
\\'  Treviso — Principal  inn,  La  Potta, 
1     Sprenano 
1     Conegliano 
\\  Sadie 

1  Pordenon  f  —  anciently     Porttu 

Naonii, 
If  Codroipo 
llUdine 
l^Ndgarech 

2  Goe'rtz 

1  Cernicza 
1  Wippach 
1    Praewaid 

1  AdeUberg — See,  under  OEAHANTy 

the    Route    from  Vienna   to 
Trieste. 

2  LcMe 

1    .Ober-Lagbach 

l§  Laybach — See,  under  Germ akt, 

the    Route    from    Vienna    to 

Trieste. 
IJ  Podpetsch 
1     5.  Onvaid 

1  Franz 

2  TUlg 

\\  GannowUs 

1     Freistritz 

H  Mahrburgh — See,   under  Oehma-i 

KY,  the  Route  from  Vienna  to 

Trieste. 
1}  EhrenAauiten 
1     Lebring 
1    Kakl&dorf 
1  •  Gratz — See,  under  Germakt,  the 

Route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste. 
1    P*igau  , 
1     Rettehtein 

1    Bruck  on  the  3fiiAr-.Inn,  VAulruche* 
1    Moerzhofen 
1     Krieglach 
I    Moerzuichlag 
\\  Schottwein 
ij  Neukirchen 

1  Neuitadt — Inn,  Le  lAon  d*or, 

2  Neudorf 
1    Vienna 

1    Enzersdorf 


S.  Veit 
Friesaeh  - 
Neumarkt  - 
VnsnMxrkt  • 
Judenberg  - 
KnittelfteU' 
GraubeUh  - 
Leoben 
Bruck 
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1    Sidcker^ 

I    Maiebem 

1    HoUahnum — ^Inn,  Le  Cerf, 

1    JexeMotf 

1    Znaim 

1    Firef/ntiydotf 

1    Budweis — Inn,  Le  Cerf, 

1     Schei/etau 

1     Stannem 

1     Iglau 

1     Stecken 

1     Teui9chbrodt 

1     Sieinsdorf 

1    Jenikau 

1    Czaslau 

1    Koiin 

1     P/aniem 

1    ^oA/it-6n)</— Inn,  77i4?  Po9tJufu$e, 

1     Baickowiiz 

1  Prague 

2  Strzedeluk 
2    iScA/an 

2     7Wfi«/;e 
2    jLhim 
2    Merschotpitx 
2    7op/ite 
2     Ormenta 
2    Petertwald 
2|  ZeAt>/ 
21  Dresden 
Ij  Meiuen 
li  Stauckitz 
Ij  fVemudorff 

1  W«r/5;«i— *Inn,  XiA  Crwo?  noo*. 

li  I^ipzig — See,  under   Germany, 
.     the  Route  from  Hamburgh  to 
Leipsic. 
H  Landsberg— Inn,  VOur», 

2  Cdthm 

14  Kalbe—lnn^  VEtoUe. 

iJ  Magdeburgh— Inn,    La    Cour   d6 

Prusse, 
2    BurgUal 
2    Stendai 
14  Oaterburgh 

1  Arendsee 
1§  Lenzen 
2|  LttA/pn 

1]  BoitzefAurg 

2  Eacheburg 

14  Hamburg  —  Inns,     ia    Fi7/^   rftf 

I Pefersbourg,  &c. 

~  141 1  posts. 

aOXJTE  FllOM  DUESDEir,  THROUGH 
BERLIN    TO  HAMBURGH. 

3  Meissen 

2     0*cAa/;«       *^ 
4}  Torgau 


8J  PretMche 

3  ffittemberg 

2  JTro^a^//— Trftvellers  (as  already 
mentioned)  should  go  from 
Kcopstadt  through  Jutterbock 
to  Treuenbritzen. 

2$  Treuenbritzen 

2i  £e/i/« 

2I  Potsdam — Though  the  horses  are 
changed  between  Potsdam  and 
Berlin,  the  four  posts  are  paid 
for  at  once. 

4  Beriin 
H  Boetxo 

2    FehrbeUin 
2    Ktfritu 
14  kleezke 

1  Perleberg 

14  /.«iar«i— This  Town  is  charmingly 
situated.  A  Ferry  over  the  Elbe. 
2|  Luhlhen 
14  Boitzenburg 

2  Etchenburg 
14  Hamburg 

47J  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  TH&OU6H 
MANTUA,  AND  BY  THE  TYROL, 
TO  AU68BURGB  AND  WURTZ- 
BURGH. 

9    Bologna — See  the  last  Route. 

14  Samoggia 

14  Modena 

l|  Carpi 

1    Novi 

14  5.  Benedetio 

14  Mantua — This  City,  which  con- 
tains above  24,000  inhabitants, 
is  watered  by  the  Mincio,  an- 
ciently Mincitl3 ;  and,  being 
surrounded  with  inundations 
occasioned  by  that  river,  k 
veryuU-wholesome  during  sum- 
mer. The  Cathedral  here  was 
built  after  the  design  of  Ginh'o 
Romano,  who  painted  its  Ceil- 
ing and  Tribuna ;  and  has  like- 
wise enriched  Mantua  with 
more  of  his  works.  Not  far 
hence  stands  the  Village  of 
Pietole,  also  called  Andes,  the 
birth-place  of  Virgil.  The 
principal  inn  at  Mantua  is  Ld 
Posta, 

1     BoverbeUa 

li  Villaf^anca 

1\  Verona 

14  Folami 

1    Peri 
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1      ^a/ia — Inn  La  Cordna, 
1 4  Horeredo — This  Town  was  ancient- 
ly called  RohoreiUm:   its  prin- 
cipal inns  are  La  Rosa  and  La 
Corona. 
1       Caiiani 

1§  Trent — From  Verona  hither  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  the 
Adige.  Trent,  anciently  called 
Tridentum^  is  placed  in  a  de- 
lightful vsiley,-  at  the  hase  of 
the  Alps,  between  Italy  and 
Oermany.  Its  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  edifice,'  contains  an  ex- 
cellent Organ ;  and  beyond  the 
Oate  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  a  fine 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Adige. 
The  principal  inn  here  is  VAigle 
d*or. 

1      Lavis 

IJ  Sahtrn-^lnn,  La  Couronne 

1      Egna 

1      Brandxol 

1      Botxen — Inns,   The  Post-hotise,  . 
and   La    Scala,     The  country 
between  Botzen  and  Brixen  is 
lovely. 

1     Deutschen 

1      Kollman 

1^  Brixen — The  Cathedral  here  con- 
tains good  pictures.  Inns,  La 
Croix  and  L'' Elephant, 

1      Oher-Mittenwald 

1  Sterzingen — The  Post-house  is  a 
good  Inn. 

1  Brenner — The  Post-house  is  a 
good  Inn.  From  Sterzingen  to 
Brenner  a  steep  ascent,  but  an 
excellent  road.  The  Brenner  is 
a  chain  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
similar  to  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land. 

J     Steinach 

I     Schonberff — The  Bin  here  is  good. 

1  JfwprweAf— This  City,  the  Capital 
Of  the  Tyrol,  and  reputed  to 
contain  10,000  inhabitants,  is 
placed  in  a  romantic  valley  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Inn,  anciently 
the  jEnus.  The  Mausoleum 
erected  here  to  record  in  Bassi^ 
rilievi  the  principal  incidents  of 
the  life  of  Maximilian,  merits 
notice.  Le  Soleil  d^or  is  a  good 
Inn;  and  VAigle  is  tolerably 
good. 

1     Zirl — Few  scenes  can  vie  in  sub- 

•  So  little  care  ie  now  taken  of  the  Simplon- 
road,  that  Ttavellere  should  neither  attempt 
leavkig  nor  eatering  Italy,  by  this  route 


limity  with  the  Passage  of  the 
Zirl. 
1     Platten 
1     Ober^Miemingen 
IJ  Nazareth — Inn,  The  Post-house, 
1     Lermos — Inn,  Le  Lion  d'or, 
1  \  Reito^Inn,  The  Post-house. 
1     Fuessen 
I  Rosshaupten 
1|  Schongau 
1     Hohenwart 
l\  Lechfeld 

1^  Augsburg — Principal  Inns,  The 
Three  Moors,  and   The  White 
Lamb.     See,  under  Germanyj 
the  Route  from  Frankfort    to 
Augsburgh. 
1^  Meidengen 
1     Donawert 
li  Nordlingen. 
l|  DunJeelsbuhl 
1     Creilsheim 
1^  Blaufelden 
1^  Mergentheim 
I     Bischofsheim 

1|  "Wurtzburg — Principal  inn,  La 
Cour  de  Bavi^re.  See,  under 
GermantT,  the  Route  from  Vi- 

enna  to  Ostend. 

68|  posts. 

The  road  through  the  Tyrol,  from 
Trent  to  Inspruck,  was  once  excel- 
lent ;  and  is  still  good  ;  though  it  haa . 
been,  of  late  years,  injured  by  the 
heavy  cannon  and  artillery  waggons 
which  have  passed  over  it.  The 
views  in  this  country  are  picturesque^ 
beautiful,  and  sublime :  and  where  • 
the  road  quits  the  plains  of  Italy  to  ' 
ascend  the  Rbaetian  Alps,  are  two 
gigantic  and  extraordinary  rocks, 
which  seem  to  have  been  severed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  passage  to  the  Adige  ; 
whose  graceful  sinuosities  embellish 
every  scene  in  which  they  present 
themselves. 

ROUTE,  EN"  VOITURIER,  DURING 
SUMMER,  FROM  ROME,  THROUGH 
FLORENCE  AND  MILAN,  BY  THE 
SIMPLON,  TO  geneva;  AND  OVER 
THE  JURA  ALPS  TO  POLIONY, 
DIJON,  MELUN,  PARIS,  AND  BOU- 
LOGNE •. 

First  day        .        Posts  4J  Baccano 
and  Roneiglione, 

sooner  in  gpring  than  June*  nor  later  in  autumn 
than  OctoD^. 
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Seeond  day      •       Pofti  6|     Viierbo 
ana  San^Larenzo  nu&vo» 

Third  day  Pocu  64    Badieo^ 

fani  and  San'QtUrico. 
At  Acquapendente,  the  next  post 
to  S.  Lorenzo  nuovo,  Travel- 
lers are  obliged  to  shew  their 
passports,  and  to  pay  one  paul 
per  passport  at  the  Police- 
Office  there,  as  already  men- 
tioned. At  the  Custom-house 
on  Radicofani,  Travellers  usu- 
ally pay  from  three  to  six  pauls, 
according  to  the  number  of 
their  trunks,  for  having  them 
plumbed,  and  thus  secured 
from  examination  in  the  Tus- 
can State. 

Fourth  day.      .      Posts  2^     Monta- 
roni  and  Siena, 
If  luggage  be  not  plumbed  it  is 
examined  on  going  into  Siena, 
by  the  Roman  Gate. 

Fifth  day  Posts  5  Barbarino 

and  Florence. 
On  entering  the  latter  City,  Tra- 
vellers usually  give  a  few  pauls 
to  the  Custom-house  Officers. 
The  Aquiia  Nera  is  the  inn 
usually  resorted  to  by  Vettu~ 
rini. 

Sixth  dav  Posts  4^   Le  Mas- 

chere  and  Pietratnala, 

Seventh  day    .      Posts  4 1     Poggioli 
and  Bologna, 

Eighth  day      .       Posts  5      Modena 
and  Marsaglia. 

Ninth  day       .        Posts  4  Parma  and 
San-Donino. 

Tenth  day  .  Poste  4^  Piacenza 
and  Casal'Pusterlengo. 
Beyond  Piacenza,  on  the  opposite 
♦  side  of  the  Po,  is  a  Custom- 
house where  trunks,  and  even 
the  inside  of  carriages  undergo 
a  strict  examination ;  but  where 
nothing  appears  to  be  consi- 
dered as  contraband,  except 
silks,  and  other  wearing  appa- 
rel not  made  up.  It  is  advisa- 
ble  to  have  luggage  plumbed 
here. 

Eleventh  day     .    Posts  4^     Meleg- 
nano  and  Milan, 

Twelfth  day      .      Posts  4}     Caseina 
and  SestO'Calende, 

Thirteenth  day  .    Posts  7       Fariolo 
^nd  Vogogna, 
Travellers  (if  the  weather  be  fa- 


vooraUe)  nmially  send  their 
carriages  empty  fromSestoto 
Fariolo,  going  themselves  in 
the  S^etan-packet,  or  hiring,  at 
Sesto,  a  boat,  which  costs  a 
Napoleon,  buonamano  to  the 
Boatmen,  inclusive;  and  pro. 
ceeds  first  to  Arona,  next  to 
the  Borromean  Islands,  and 
then  to  Fariolo. 

Fourteenth  day  •    Posts  6^        Lmo 
d'Ossola  and  Simplon, 

Fifteenth  day     .     Posts  6    Brigg. 

Sixteenth  day    .    Posts  8^     Tourte- 
magne  and  Sion. 

Seventeenth  day     Posts  6|  MarHgnji 
and  S,  Maurice, 

Eighteenth  day  .     Posts  8^  S.  Gin- 
gouph  and  Thonon, 

Nineteenth  day     .  Posts  4|  Geneta, 

Twentieth  day  .  Posts  7^  Gex  and 
Morez, 
Travellers  are  obliged  to  hare 
their  passports  signed  at  Gex: 
and  at  the  French  Castom. 
house  between  Gex  and  Morez 
trunks  are  completely  unpacked 
and  rigorously  examined;  as 
likewise  are  the  insides  of  car- 
riages :  nothing,  however,  seeim 
to  be  considered  as  contraband 
by  the  searchers  here,  except 
wearing  apparel,  not  xnade  up, 
Roman  pearls,  and  Geneva 
watches  and  trinkets  for  sale. 
At  Morez  trunks,  ^e,  are  again 
examined. 

Twenty-first  day  Posts  7  Champog- 
nole  and  Poligng, 
On  arriving  at  Poligny  Trarelleri 
are  obliged  to  deliver  up  their 
passports  at  the  Sous-Prefec- 
ture ;  whence  they  are  tor- 
warded  to  Paris :  new  pass- 
ports (the  expense  of  whit* 
is  fifty  sous  each)  are  sufcst'- 
tuted  for  those  left  at  the  Sous- 
Prefecture. 

Twenty-second  day  Posts  Cf     ^^^' 
sous  Vaudrey  and  Aiuecn^', 

Twenty-third  day     Posts  Ci     J>¥^ 
and  Pont-de-Pany, 

Twenty.fourth  day  Posts  7i  ri«^«*f 
and  Rouvray, 

Twenty-fifth  day   Posts  8^  L^-^^' 
Bois  and  Auxerre, 

Twenty. sixth  day    Posts  7i    ^^^ 
and  Sens, 

Twenty-seventh  day  Posts  8    ^^'^^^' 
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reoju  and  Metun.  Hontereau 
is  a  large  Town,  watered  by  tte 
Yonne  and  Seine ;  and  the  hill 
■above  the  Town  commands  a 
fine  view  of  those  rivers. 

went  y-eighth  day.  Posts  5^  Char  en- 
ton  and  Paris, 
The  road  from  Fossard,  through 
Melun,  to  Paris,  contains  less 
pavement  than  that  through 
Fontainbleau ;  but  is  more  hilly, 
and  not  so  pleasant.  The  mode 
of  proceeding,  with  respect  to 
passports  at  Paris,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  • 

'wenty-ninthday.  PostaS^      Beau^^ 
mont  and  Beauvais. 

thirtieth  day    .         .      ,7|  GranviU 
Hers  and  Airaines, 

thirty-first  day  .    Posts  T\  Nouvion 
and  MontreuiL 

Thirty-second  day  Posts  4^  Boulogne. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  passage  from  Boulogne 
to  Dover  is^  generally  speaking, 
accomplished  in  less  time  than 
from  Calais  to  l)over :  but  the 
Boulogne  Steam-packets  do  not 
^o  to  London. 
The  Commissaries,  at  the  Bou- 
logne  Hotels,  undertake  to  em- 


bark   c&rriaged  &nd    lug^fage, 
and  pay  for  the  permit,   ^c, 
which  altogether  amounts  to 
about  forty  francs,  besides  ten 
francs  for  the  Commissary. 
The  Commissary  belonging  to  the 
London  Hotel  at  Dover  charges 
ten  and  sixpence  for  getting  an 
English  carriage,  with  the  lug- 
gage belonging  to  it,  out  of  the 
packet,  and  then  clearing  them 
at  the  Custom-house :  but  Bri- 
tish   Travellers,    who    design 
landing  at  Dover,  should  be 
careful  not  to  bring  with  them 
a  single  article  which  pays  duty, 
if  they  would  wish  to  avoid 
detention,  fatigue,  and  needless 
expense. 
The  Voiturin  was  Balzani,  Padrone 
di  Vetture  at  Rome;    who  charged, 
for  conveying  a  landaulet  drawn  by 
three  strong  horses,  and  two  meals  a 
day,  with  four  good  bed-rooms,  every 
night,  for  two  Masters  and  two  Ser- 
vants, an  hundred  Louis-d^ors,  buona" 
mano  inclusive  :  he  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  barriers  and  toll-bridges ;  and 
likewise  furnishing  extra-horses  when- 
ever needful,  and  paying  the  tax  levied 
in  France  upon  foreign  Voiturins*. 


ROUTE,  EN*  VOITUBIER,  FROM  FLORENCE  TO  VENICE,  MILAN,  TURIN, 
AKD  OVER  MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DE-BEAUVOISIN,  DURING' THE  SUM- 
MER OF  1822,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BY  THREE 
HORSES. 

Hoard.  Days.  Inn& 

Le  Masehere 3^  

Pietramala 4|  1st      A  single  house, 

Fogiole  5|  (Not  far  beyond  Pietram'ala  Is  the 

Barrier   where    luggage    may    be 
plumbed  for  Venice.) 

Bologna,. » 3$  2d       S,  Marco. 

Jl  Te 2|  A  single  house. 

Ferrara. 2^  3d       I  tre  Mori. 

R9fiigo...^ 7     La  Posta. 

Monselice ^  4th     La  Posta. 

DoU 6     La  Campana* 

Mestrl 4^  6th     La  Campofna. 

Venice..... 2^  6th     Gran-Bretagna. 

Padua  6i  Stella  (Pora. 

Vicenza 4j  7th     I  due  Rode. 

•  The  most  profitable  money  Travellen  can  Rome  and  Genoa;  where  thev  pau  for  five 

take  from  Rome  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  lire  and  six  soldi  of  that  town,  out  not   f  the 

journey  te  Louis-d*or8  and  Napoleons ;  there  Sardinian  kingdom  in  generaL    Twenty  soldi 

being  in  general  no  Agio  upon  gold  at  Rome,  of  Genoa  make  one  lira  of  Genoa ;  twenty-four 

But  If  there  be  an  agio,  the  hest  plan  is  to  take  are  required  to  make  the  Sardinian  lira.    Spa- 

Spanteh  dollars,  and  change  them  into  Napo<  nish  dollars  may  usually  be  exchanged  for 

Icons  at  Florence.    Spanish  dollars  are  usually  nearly  their  full  value  at  Paris ;  but  not  upon 

current  for  nearly  tnetr  fuU  value  between  the  road  between  that  city  and  Genoa. 
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ViBa  yu(wa 4 

Verona , 3§ 

Peschiera, ..*....  3 

Ponie  S,  Marco 3§ 

Brescia 2 

Antignate  ............ 

Gorg<mzola 4: 


Milan 2 

Magentif  , , 3^ 

Novara. 3| 

Veroem ^ 

Cigliano , 5 

C%«t>flw«o..„..»»  2i 

Toarino 8^ 

j^.  Amhrogio 4 

^usm* ..,.  .  6^ 

LanS'lC'dourg  , .,, 8 

Modane 24 

;S'.  Jean  de  Maurienne  3j^ 

Aiguebelle 6 

Chavanne 4 

Chambery ,...  2 

Eschelles 4^ 

Pant-de^Beauvoisin  ...  2^ 


Days. 
8th 
9th 

10th 


11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
IrSth 
16th 
17th 
18th 


IlUM. 

A  single  house  »f«. 

I  due  Torri. 

Inn  bad. 

La  PostOy  and  extravagantly 

I  due  Torri. 

II  Pozzo, 

Albergo  grande  dl  Ponle  »I-, 

gantly  dear, 
Gorgonzola   is   famous  for 

cheese,  called  Stracchiui. 
Gran-Bretagncu 
Albergo  grande, 
J  tre  Re. 
I  tre  Re, 

La  Corona  grossa. 
I  due  Buovi  Rossi. 


dear. 

ejtmn' 
excellent 


A  single  house  *i^ 


La  Poste. 
19th     Le  tre  Corone. 
The  Inns  marked  thus  »(*,  ^^  ^^^t  for  sleeping  places. 


aOXTTE,  EN  VOITUaiER,  FROM  ITAPLES  TO  HOME,  SIENA,  TlOnE^Ct, 
I.UCCA,  GENOA,  TURIN,  AND  BY  THE  MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DE* 
BEAUVOISIN,  PARIS,  AND  CALAIS,  DURING  THE  SPRING  OF  1827j  ^^^* 
AN  ENGLISH    LANDAULET    DRAWN   BY   FOUR   HORSES  f. 

If  Travellers,  instead  of  going  by  about  twenty  miles ;  and  make  tjiic 

way  of  Florence,  turn  off  at  Poggi-  by  far  th^  shortest  road  from  NapW) 

bonzi,  passing  through  Cammiano,  La  to  Calais,  that  by  the  Simplo"  ^^"i 

Scala  and  Pisa,  to  Lucca,  they  save  cepted. 

I>ay»»  Roman  miles. 

1st.     Capua 16     Road  tolerably  smooth.     Inn,  the  Posi'''^^\ 

and  cleaner  than  it  used  to  be.+  | 

S.'Agata    18    Road  excellent.     Inn,  tfie  Post-house. 

2nd.   Mala.. 17     Road  excellent.     Inn,  the  CieerMS-  , 

Terracina  24     Road  excellent.     Inn  improved.  ,-! 

3rd.    Pontine  Marshes,     28    Road  excellent.     Inn     opposite    the  ^^^ 

Villa,  fc}« 

f^elletri  14    Road  exceUent.     Irin,  Albergo  Nuwo,  P^^ 

del  Dnomo. 

4th.    Albano    11     Road  from  Genzano  to  Albano  in  badcon-, 

dition.     Inn,  VEuropa.  1 

Rome 16    Road  excellent. 

h\Si.y   Monterosi  24     Road  excellent.     Inn,  close  to  the  Lake, 

RoneigHone    ......     10    Road  excellent.     Inn,  Jl Leone (Poro-  ' 

6th.    Mont^Jiascone 27    Road  excellent.     Inn,  outside  ^  the  Tm- 

Acguapendente  ...     21     Road  excellent.     Inn,  the  Post-hovse. 

♦  Bal9ani*«  rivew  Uke  post-horses  from  Susa  to  the  ItaUan  Barritf  . 
t  Th©b«a|aMaremaikedwith*CTo«r^ 
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7th.    La  Seaia 12    Boad  ezceUent,  the  bed  of  the  torrent  excepted. 

Inn,  a  nngle-hotue. 

Buonconvento 16     Road  excellent.     Inn,  Le  Cheval  Anglais. 

8th.    Siena 16    Road  excellent.    Inn^  L^Aigle  noir, 

Poggibonzi 16    Road  excellent.     Inn^  Abergo  della  Corona, 

9th.   Florence 24    Road  tecellent. 

Otb.    Pistoja 20    Road  good.     Xpn,  II  Sole, 

Lucc«  .r..h «...     25     Road  good.     Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta. 

I  th.    M assa  26    Road  good.     Inn,  Hotel  des  quatre  Nations. 

2th.    SarzAna 14    First  seven  miles  a  narrow,  rough,  and,  in  ^^et 

weather,  a  swampy  road  ;  which  may  be 
avoided  by  goinf^  through  Carrara.  Inn, 
Albergo  della  Lunigiana. 

Spezia 1 SJ  At  a  short  distance  beyond  Sarzana,  Travellers 

ford  the  Magra  during-summer,  and  pass  it 
in  a  ferry  during  winter.  Road  good,  but 
it  crosses  the  beds  .of  two  small  torrents. 
Inn  at  Spezia,  L* Hotel  d* Europe. 

13th.    Borffheiio 14     A  high  hill  beyond  Spezia ;  after  passing  which 

the  road  descends  to  the  side  of  the  Magra  : 
a  gallery  is  constructing"  to  avoid  that  river ; 
but  the  present  road  is  rough  for  a  mile  and 
ft  half  near  Borghetto.  Inn  there,  L  Hotel  de 
Londres.  The  Passage  of  a  part  of  the 
Apennine,  called  the  Bracco,  commences  at 
Borghetto,  and  terminates  at  Sestri. 

14th.    Sestn  ,; 20    Inns,  Hotel  de  la  belle,  Europe  and  //  Ponte — 

former  best.  From  Borghetto  to  Matta- 
rana  is  an  ascent  of  eight  miles ;  the  incli- 
nation of  the  road  being  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Simplon ;  but  the  width  is  not  so 
■•  great,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted  j 

as  this  road  lies  at  the  brink  of  precipices, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  guarded  by  parapet 
walls.  Mattarana  contains  a  small  Inn, 
,  where  Travellers,  in  case  of  necessity,  might 
sleep.  Hence  the  ascent  continues  for  four 
miles ;  the  road  being  cut  in  the  side  of  a 
very  lofty  mountain,  composed  of  white, 
yellow,  and  green  marble,  and  crowned  with 
beautiful  grey  granite.  This  part  of  the 
passage,  being  unsheltered,  would,  in  stormy 
weather,  be  dangerous.  The  descent  to 
Sestri  is  in  length  about  eight  miles;  and 
with  regard  to  smoothness  and  hardness,  the 
whole  road  from  Borghetto  to  Sestri  is  per- 
fection. 

I5th.    Routa 15     Ij^^i    Gran^Bretagna,  a    small    breakfasting- 

place*  From  Sestri  the  road  lies  on  the  sea- 
shore as  far  as  Chiavari,  where  jt  begins  to 
ascend  another  branch  of  the  Apennine,  and 
is  again  cut  through  marble  rocks  at  the 
•  brink  of  a  precipice  which  overhangs  the 
sea.  About  midway  between  Sestri  •  and 
Routa  it  passes  through  two  Grottoes  delved 
in  a  rock  of  hard  yellow  marble,  and  lined 
with  masonry ;  which  destroys  the  beauty  of 
the  work.  Near  these  Grottoes  there  is  a 
2  M  2 
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sad  want  of  parapet-waOs.  On  coming  to 
Routa,  the  road  passes  through  another 
Grotto,  the  length  of  which  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  a  lining  of  masonry  hides  the 
superb  marble  in  whidi  it  is  formed. 

Genoa  16     The  goodness  of  the  road  between  Sestri  and 

,  Chiavari,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  cannot  be 
exceeded  even  in  Italy ;  where  fine  roads  are 
now  almost  universaL 

16th.    Ronca 18    Inn^  L^Europa.    Road  excellent,  it  passes  for 

five  miles  through  a  flat  country,  and  then 
ascends  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Apennine, 
not  exposed  to  every  blast  of  wind,  like  the 
old  road  over  the  Bocchetta ;  but  securely 
sheltered  throughout  the  whole  Passage, 
which  terminates  at  Ronca. 

jViwi  20     Inn,  L*  Hotel  d*  Europe.     The  road,  which  is 

flat  and  good,  passes  through  a  lovely  little 
valley  almost  circular,  and  embellished  by  a 
waterfalL 
17th.  Alessandria./.....     12     Innsy  Grande  AlberffocTItaliay  LocandaRetde, 

Betweeft  Novl  and  Alessandria  the  Bridge 
over  the  Bormeda  is  broken ;  and  a  Bridge 
of  Boats  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but  this 
Bridge,  after  floods,  is  not  always  paissable. 
Road  good. 

j{gtl 18    Inn,  II  Leone  d*oro.    Road  good. 

18th«   Poerino"". 15     Inn,  VAngelo.    From  Asti  hither  there  is  a 

gentle  descent  almost  the  whole  way.  Road 
good. 

Turin  12    Road  excellent. 

19th,    S,Ambroffio 12^  Inn,  La  Vigna,     Road  excellent. 

Stua  10     Inn,  La  Potta,    Road  in  want  of  trifling  re- 
pairs. 
20th.    Ltameslebourg   ...     20    Inn,  Hotel  Royal.     Road  excellent  to  the  first 

Post-house.  •  Hours,  in  ascending,  two  and  a 
half.  Near  the  VaJley  embellished  with  a 
pretty  miniature  Lake,  an  Avalanche  seems 
to  have  fallen  recently ;  the  trees  and  fences 
being  broken  by  immense  masses  of  snow ; 
but  the  road  remains  uninjured.  Hours,  in 
ascending  from  the  first  J^ost-house  to  La 
Grande  Croix,  about  two  and  a  half.  Road 
excellent,  and  thus  far  free  from  snow. 
From  La  Grande  Croix  to  Lanneslebourg, 
some  snow  in  the  road,  and  an  immense 
quantity  on  each  side.  Time  employed  in 
going,  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Beyond 
^  the  Post-house  for  a  considerable  distance, 

the  road  on  the  16th  of  May  was  a  sheet  of 
ice  bordered  with  waUs  of  snow  twenty  feet 
high;  and  the  Lake  of  Mont-Cenis  was 
completely  frozen. 

*     Modane «.     14     Inn,  Le  lAond'w.     The  road  from  Lannes- 

leboui^  to  Modane  suflTered  by  the  last  in. 
clement  winter :  one  of  the  Galleries  gave 
way;  and  considerable  quantities  of  earth 
ieM  from  the  heights  above  it.  These  mis- 
chiefs, however,  are  repaired. 
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Days  Romftn  idUm. 

*^'*"    ti^H'^^'^'l^    Xrm,LaPo,te.    Road  excellent. 
nenne  )  ' 

Aiguebelle 16    Inn,  L*  Hotel  de  P  Union .     Road  excellent. 

22d.     MontmeUian  14     lwa.y  La  PQstet\»,     Road  excellent. 

Chambery 10    Inn,  Hotel  du  petit  Paris,     Road  excellent. 

23d.      Pont  de  Beeutvoi.lnA     Inns^  La  Po8te—L' H6tel de Savoie,     Roadez- 

nn 3  cellent. 

La  Tour  du  Pin*,,     IG    Inm,  Hotel  Cholat,  (^    Road  requires  some  tri- 
fling  repairs. 

24th.    LaFerpillitre 10    Inn^  Le  Chapeau  rwige.     Road  tolerable. 

Lyon* 10     Inn^  Hotel  du  Pare,     Road  tolerable. 

2dth.    S^  Georges 24     Inn,  Hotel  du  Chene  verd.     Road  tolerable. 

Macon 20     Inn,  Hotel  d* Europe,     Road  in  bad  condition. 

26th.    Toumus .'.     10     Inn,  Le  Sauvage.    Road  bad. 

Chaions-sur-Saone    16    Inn^  Les  trois  Faisans,    Road  better  than  near 
Maoon. 

27th.    Rochepoi 10    Inn^  Le  CItevreuil,    Road  paved  for  two  miles 

beyond  Chalons,  and  afterwards  tolerable. 

Emag 20     Inn,  La  Croue  blanche.    Road  from  Rochepot 

to  Emay  extremely  bad, 

28th.    Saulieu 10    Inn^  Le  Dauphin,    Road  bad. 

Rouvray 14     liin^  La  Poste,'   Road  very  bad,  especially  in 

the  Town  of  Saulieu. 

29th.    Fermanion 27     Inn,  Hotel  de  Notre  Dame.     Road  very  bad. 

Auxerre    16     Inn,  Hotel  de  Beaune,    Road  tolerable . 

30th.    Joigny 19     Inn,  Hotel  des  cinq  Mineurs,     Road  tolerable ; 

some  part  of  it  paved. 

Sens 10     Inn,  Zr'^cw.     Road  heavy,  and  ill  kept. 

31st.    Montereau 23     Inn^  Le  grand  Monarque,    Some  part  of  the 

road  is  paved,  the  rest  extremely  heavy  and 
ill  kept. 

Melun 23    Inn ,  L*  Hotel  de  France,     Near   Melun  the 

road  is  paved,  and  in  bad  condition. 

32d.      Montgeron 10     Inn,  La  Ville  de  Lyon,     Road  indifferent. 

Paris 16     Road  tolerably  good. 

33d.    Beaumont 20     Inn,  Le  Paon,    Road  paved,  and  well  kept. 

NoaiUes 16     Inn,  Hotel  de  Calais.     Road  tolerably  good. 

34th.    Mar^iUe.sur.r^^^     Inn,  VEpie  Roydle,     Road  tolerably  good. 

Poix  16     Jmi,  Le Berceaud:* or.     Roadgood. 

35th,   Abbeville  26     Inn,  La  Tite  de  Bceuf,    Roadgood. 

Bemay  13     Inn,^  La  Poste,     Roadgood. 

36th.   Samer 27     Inn,  i^a   Tite  de  Basuf,     Road  good,  except 

the  pavement  and   hill    in   the    Town  of 
Montreuil. 

Boulogne 11     Inn,  Ancien  Hotel  d:'Angletirre.    Road  good. 

37th.   Calais 22     Inn,  Roberts's  Hotel*    Roadgood. 

Number  of  Roman  miles  1236 
Number  of  English  miles 

from  Calais  to  London 

by  the  Steam-packet ..  126  ... 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any  the  length  of  Italian  posts  vanes  ma- 
degree  of  precision,  the  distance  from  terially :  added  to  which,  there  are 
Najles  to  Calais ;  because  French  posts  no  mile-stones  placed  regularly  in  any 
are  not  all  of  the  same  length ;  and     part  of  the  Route :  and  consequefttly 

•  A  steam-packet  runs  daily  between  hyoa  and  Chuloiu. 
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tLe  foregoing  calcxilations  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  Roman  miles  from 
one  stage  to  another  may  sometimes 
be  erroneous:  but  the  state  of  the 
roads  iu  May  1827  (after  a  longr  series 


of  heaTy  rain)  is  given  with  aocuracy  ; 
and  the  liest  Inns  are  recapitulated, 
for  the  convenience  of  Persons  who  ' 
travel  en  voiturier. 


Chaptee  VII. 
AUSTRIAN    DOMINIONS. 


Passport— Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories— Baniers'  accounts— Vienna  bank-bills— Prire  of 
Fost-hoises,  kc,  in  the  Atutrian-German  Dominions— Most  profitable  Money  TraTdlers 
can  take  Arom  Tuscany  to  Germany— Femiu  going  Anoia  Tuscany  to  V«iica  Aoukl  have 
their  baggage  pliunbed  at  Florence— Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  at  Bologna  and  Venice- 
Price  of  Apartments  af  Hotels  in  Venice— of  Dinner— of  a  Gondola— Wages  of  a  Valet-de- 
Plac»— Aincles  best  worth  purchasing— Arrival  and  Departure  ni  Letter-(^rlega  Milan— 
Lodging-houses— Hotds^-^ob-carriagea — Hackney-coaches— Valets-de-place — Boxes  at  La 
Scala— Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers— Vienna— -Pound  weight — Biaccic»*-ChaTKS 
at  Hotels— Price  of  dinner  at  a  table  d'Hdte— of  dinaer  at  a  RestaUrateur'a— Wages  of  a 
▼ale(-de-Place— Prke  pn  night  of  one  bed-xoom  at  an  lani—Hackinfy-OQadkes— Sedan-chairs 
—Medical  Mai— Shops— ArUdes  beat  worth  purchasing,  and  their  prices— Expense  of  going 
into  the  Parterre  at  the  Opera-house— Usual  price  of  a  box— Travellers  advised  to  go  post 
iton  Vienna  to  Dresden— Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers— Diligence — Prague- 
Articles  best  worth  purchasing—Wages  oC  a  Valetnle-pUce— Pxica  o£  a  Job<ania0e— Hack- 
ney-coaches. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
without  exhibiting  a  passport,  signed 
by  an  Austrian  Ambassador*. 

MONET   OF    THE   IMPERIAL 
TERRITORIES. 

Souverain,  florins  6|. 

Ducat,  florins  4  J. 

Crown,  or  piece  of  two  florins  and 
sixteen  kreutzers. 

Piece  of  kreutzers  34. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  18. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  17* 

Piece  of  one  paul,  or  kreutzers  12, 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  10. 

Piece  of  kreutzers  5. 

Ditto  of  groschen  1,  or  kreutzers  3» 
'  Ditto  of  kreutzers  1. 

Bankers*  accounts  are  kept  through- 
out Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria 
Proper,  in  paper  florins  and  kreutzers. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish* 
between  the  good  silver  florin,  and  the 
paper  florin,  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  1827,  is  so  much  depreciated 
that  Ave  paper  florins  are  not  more 

•Persons  who  travel  with  their  own  carriage 
in  those  ports  of  Germany  where  the  roads  are 
rough,  and  the  rut8-dai4i»  f^<?^iw  be  dkccAd  to 


than  equal  to  two  good  ones.  The 
good  florin  is  worth  ^m  twenty-four 
to  twenty-five  pence  halfpenny  Eng- 
lish ;  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  paper  florin  is  worth  about  nine- 
pence  half-penny  English.  The  good 
florin  contains  sixty  kreutzers  ;  and 
the  depreciated  florin  contains  also 
sixty  kreutzers,  equally  depreciated. 
In  fact  the  copper  money  has  received 
a  second  depreciation ;  so  that  a  piece 
marked  ^  30  kreutzers,"  passes  only 
for  six  paper  kreutzers :  but  there  has 
lately  been  a  new  copper  coinage, 
whidi  is  current ;  and  a  pUted  coinage 
of  three-kreutzer  pieces,  with  a  hue 
silver  coinage  of  money,  worth  from 
two  to  six  kreutzers.  There  are  like- 
wise paper  notes  of  one,  two,  five,  ten, 
twenty,  &c.  depreciated  florins.  The 
silver  coin  most  in  use  is  the  zwan- 
ziger,  circulated  and  known  by  that 
name  even  in  the  Lombardo-Yenetian 
States ;  where  it  passes  for  twenty 
kreutzers.  The  zwanziger  cireulates 
also  in  Bavaria,  where  it  passes  for 
twenty-four  Bavarian  kreutzers  ;  and 
the  Austrian  florin  in  Bavaria  passes 


have  their  lixletrees  pi 
with  those  of  post-cahiagea 


the  same  length 
'  >g  to  the 
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p  one  Bavarian  florin  and  twelve 
wutzers. 

lUCE  OP  PO9T-H0R9E9  IK  THE. 
LtJSTRlAN-0£RMAK   DOMIKTOKS. 

The  price  of  draught-horses  through- 
It  the  Austrian  Dominions,  and  other 
trts  of  Germany,  is  fixed  in  the  dif- 
irent  monies  of  the  respective  coun- 
ies. 

In  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia, 
le  charge  for  each  draught-horse  is, 
t  the  present  moment,  one  paper 
orin  per  German  mile,  or  two  paper 
orins  per  post. 

A  German  post  usually  is  ahout  two 
Jerman  miles  ;  and  one  German  mile 
s  about  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 
A  German  Postillion,  like  those  of 
France  and  Italy,  expects  more  than 
lis  legal  claim  ;  and  seems  to  think  he 
lias  a  right  to'  as  much  per  post  for 
himself,  as  Post-masters  charge  per 
horse :  indeed,  if  he  drive  three  horses, 


he 


expects  to  receive,  per  post,  one 


third  more  than  the  price  for  each 
horse ;  and  if  he  receive  at  the  rate  of 
one  florin  and  a  half  per  post,  for  each 
of  his  horses,  he  will  drive  nearly  as 
fast  as  an  English  postillion. 

The  road-tasc  costs  from  ten  to  thirty 
Kreutzers  per  post.  Thus  the  expense 
of  travelling  post  in  the  Austrian- 
German  dominions  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  English  money,  about 
seven-pence,  or  seven-pence  halfpenny, 
per  English  mile.  The  roads,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  good.  The  price 
of  post-horses  varies  from  time  to 
time. 

^  The  Post-master  at  Vienna  cannot 
furnish  Post-horses  without  an  Order 
from  the  Chancery. 

A  carriage  conveying  but  two  per- 
sons, and  but  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  two  horses  only ;  and  car- 
riages with  four  inside  places,  and 
two  trunks,  are  seldom  compelled  to 
travel  with  more  than  four  horses. 

Persons  who  intend  travelling  from 
Rome  through  Florence  to  Venice, 
and  thence  to  Vienna,  or  any  other 
part  of  Germany  under  Austrian  go- 
vernment, should  provide  themselves, 
at  Rome,  with  as  many  Napoleons  as 
they  may  be  likely  to  want  between 
<:hat  city  and  the  confines  of  Germany ; 
and  they  should   also  endeavour  t* 


porchase,  of  the  money-changers  at 
Florence,  souverains  and  imperial  se- 
quins sufficient  for  the  imperial  Domi- 
nions in  Germany. 

From  the  commencement  o{  Saxony 
to  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  Napoleons 
are  the  most  profitable  money  for  Tra« 
vellers. 

Persons  going  from  Tuscany  to 
Venice,  should  have  their  baggage 
plumbed  at  Florence ;  which  operation 
usually  costs  about  five  pauls. 

At  the  gate  of  Bologna  the  Custom, 
house  Officers  expect  a  present  of  five 
pauls  per  carriage ;  and  at  Ferrara,  on 
quitting  the  town,  Travellers,  are  ex« 
pdcted  to  make  the  same  present. 

.VENICE. 

Good  apartments,  containing  fixmi 
six  to  eight  beds,  cannot  usually  be 
procured,  either  at  The  Gran-Bre« 
tagna,  or  The  Europa,  for  less  than  a 
Napoleon  per  night.  Breakfast,  for 
masters^  costs  two  francs  a  head--., 
dinner,  five  francs*-aiid  the  charge, 
per  head,  for  servants,  by  the  day,  is 
six  francs. 

A  gondola,  ^ith  only  one  gondo- 
liere,  costs  four  francs  per  day ;  and 
contains,  in  its  cabin,  four  persons; 
who  may  secure  themselves  from  rain  ; 
these  boats  being  conveniently  fitted 
up  with  awnings,  glasses,  and  Vene- 
tian-blinds :  they  are  likewise  furnish* 
ed  with  handsome  lanterns  at  nights 

The  wages  (iff  a  Valet-^^place  is 
from  four  to  five  francs  a  day. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
at  Venice  are,  gold  chains,  seals,  &e., 
sold  by  weight,  according  to  the. price 
of  g<dd^-necklaoeSf  and  other  personal 
ornaments,  made  with  very  small 
beads  of  various  colours — ^wax  candles 
— Mocha  coffee-— chocdate-h^ books, 
andmaps* 

AAEIVAL  AVD  BEPARTUBE  OF  LET« 
T£R  COUAIERS. 

Sunday^  at  eight  in  the  morning^ 
arrives  the  Courier  from  Padua — a( 
ten  arrive  letters  from  Vienna,  Trieste, 
&c. ;  Milan,-Verona,  Mantna,  Brescia, 
Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzerland,  France,. 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Monda^^  at  eight  in  the  morning^ 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  VIcenza, 
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&c.— «/^en  from  Viennft — and  aifour 
in  the  afternoon  from  Milan,  Brescia, 
Verona,  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  tbe  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Tyrol,  Germany, 
Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiasticsd  State,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Dutcfay 
of  Modena. 

Tuesday^  at  eight  in  the  mominffj 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  Vicenza, 
&C.,  and  at  ten  from  Vienna,  Milan, 
Mantua,  &c,  and  Tuscany.  ^ 
.  Wednesday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at  ten 
from  Vienna,  Trieste,  Milan,  Verona, 
&c.,  Gepoa,  and  Piedmont. 

Thursday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  irom  Padua,  and  Rovigo 
— at  ten  from  Vienna,  Mi]an,  Verona, 
&c.  ;  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands->-and  atfiwrin  the  after'" 
noon,  from  Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  Naples,  and  Modena. 

Friday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua — and  at  ten 
from  Vienna,  Trieste,  &c. ;  Milan, 
Mantua,  &c. ;  Tuscany,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Germany. 

Saturday,  at  eight  in.  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua — and  at  ten 
from  Vianna,  and  Milan. 

Sumlay,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Vienna,  Mestre,  Treviso, 
&c. ;  Trieste,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
&c. — and  at  Jive  in  the  afternoon  for 
Padua. 

Monday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  &c. — and  at  six  in  the  after^ 
noon  for  Vienna,  and  the  intermediate 
cities. 

Tuesday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for 
Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
Naples,  and  Modena — at  three  in  the 
afternoon  for  Vienna,  and  Milan — 
and  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for  Padua. 

Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Tyrol,  Hamburgh  and  Ger- 
many,  Vienna,  Mestrd,  Treviso,  &c. ; 
Trieste,  and  Padua. 

Thursday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Vienna,  Milan,  &c. — and 
-'  six  in  the  afternoon  fox  Padua, 


Friday,  at  noon^  go  letters  for 
Padua,  Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  Naples,  and  Modena — at  three 
in  the  afternoon  for  Milan,  Vioenza, 
Verona,  &c. — and  at  six  in  the  evening 
for  Vienna,  Mestre,  Treviso,  Ac,  and  i 
Trieste.  .  I 

Saturday,  at  hatf-past  eight  in  the  i 
«V0ntfi^,^o  letters  for  the  Ecclesiastical  I 
State,  Naples,  Milan,  Verona,  Mantua,  < 
Parma,   Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Bresda, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands,   the    Tyrol,   Hamburgh,    and 
Germany;   Padua,  Treviso,  Vienna, 
and  Trieste. 

The  Post-office  is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  on  some  days  of  the 
week,  till  a  later  hour. 

MILAN. 

Lodging-houses  in  this  City  are 
numerous,  and  not  very  high  priced. 
Hotels  are  expensive.  A  job-carriage 
usually  costs  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
francs  per  day ;  and  the  price  of 
Hackney-coaches  is  the  same  as  at 
Paris.  A  VaJet-de-place,  if  hired  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  ezpectied  to  act 
as  a  Cicerone,  commonly  demands  five 
francs  per  day :  and  the  expense  of  a 
good  box,  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate four  persons,  at  La  Scala^  on 
Sundays,  seldom  amounts  to  less  than 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  francs,  en- 
tranoe-money  inclusive ;  which  is  one 
franc  and  a  half  per  head ;  but,  on 
other  days,  a  box  may  frequency  be 
hired  for  ten  francs.  The  price  per 
head  for  admittance  to  the  Parterre 
is  one  franc  and  a  half. 

ARBIVAL  AND   I>EPABTUB£    OF 
LETTER.COU&IER8. 

Sunday,  arrive  letters  from  Swit- 
zerland. 

Monday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turin, 
Venice,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
northern  Europe. 

Tuesday,  from  Naples,  Rome,  Tus- 
cany, Switzerland,.^©. 

Wednesday,  from  Genoa,  Great 
Britain,  ^c,  as  on  Monday. 

Friday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
4[0»f  9»  on  Monday-^and  from  Tp9« 
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^any,  Rome,  Naplei,  Venice,  Ger- 
xiany,  other  parts  of  northern  Europe, 
i&xid  Switzerland. 

Saturday,  from  Switzerland,  and 
bike  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Sunday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning^ 
po  letters  for  Switzerland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Monday,  at  eue  in  the  afternoon^ 
for  Venice,  ^e. — at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing  for  Genoa,  Spain,  ^c, — and  at  ten 
for  Turin,  France,  Great  Britain,  S[c, 
Tuesday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning^ 
for  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Switzerland,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands — at  six  in  the  after^ 
noon  for  Venice,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe—  at  nine  in 
ihe  evening  for  Florence,  Rome,  Na- 
pies,  Genoa,  ^e. — and  at  ten  for  Turin, 
France,  Great  Britain,  jfc,  as  on  Mon- 
day. 

Thursday,  for  Switzerland. 
Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  for 
Genoa,  d'c,  as  on  Monday — and  at 
ten  for  Venice,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe ;  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Turin,  France,  Great 
Britain,  ^c,  as  on  Wednesday. 

The  Post-Office  is  opened,  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  every  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday — at  eleven  every 
Thursday — and  at  nine  every  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday:  and  it  is  shut, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  every  Monday— 
at  nine,  every  Tuesday — at  ten,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday — at  three, 
every  Thursday  and  Sunday — and  at 
nine,  every  Friday. 

VIENNA. 

The  pound-weight  at  Vienna  is 
eighteen  ounces;  and  the  common 
measure,  called  a  braccio,  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  of  Florence. 

The  shops  in  this  City  are  richly 
famished ;  and  the  articles  hest  worth 
purchasing  seem  to  he,  eyder-down, 
Hack  lace,  fars,  household  linen,  Bo- 
hemian kerseymere,  and  hroad  doth. 
The  usual  price  in  the  parterre  at 
the  Opera-house  Is  one  florin ;  but, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  two. 

A  Valet'de-place  usually  expects 
one  florin  per  day. 

The  number  of  Fiacres  is  above  six 
hundred  ;  which  are  distributed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Town  and  Fau. 


bourgs ;  and  remain  on  their  respec- 
tive stands  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night ;  they  are  good  car- 
riages ;  and  go  into  the  country  as  far 
as  Neustadt,  Presburg,  jfc.  if  required. 
There  being  no  fixed  fares  for  these 
carriages,  it  is  necessary  that  persons 
who  hire  them  should  make  a  bargain 
with  the  drivers  previous  to  setting 
out.  Each  Fiacre  is  numbered ;  and 
its  master  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Police.  Visits  of 
etiquette  are  not  usually  made  in 
Fiacres  ;  but  in  Voitures  de  Remise  ; 
of  which  there  are  three  hundred,  to 
be  hired  per  day,  week,  month,  or 
year.  The  price,  per  day,  is  six 
florins ;  and  per  month,  an  hundred 
and  fifty  florins,  besides  a  present  to 
the  driver.  Sedan-Chairs,  amounting 
to  eighty,  are  numbered,  and  distri- 
buted in  various  parts  of  the  Town, 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  chair- 
men wear  a  red  uniform,  and  are  for- 
bidden to  carry  either  the  Sick  or  the 
Dead.  The  fares  are  not  fixed  ;  but 
for  what  is  called  "a  course^*  the 
usual  price  is  one  florin  and  thirty 
kreutzers.  The  Chairmen  are  ame- 
nable to  the  Policle. 

The  General  Post-office,  situated  at 
the  Wollzeile,  No.  918,  is  open  every 
day  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
twelve;  and  from  half  past  two  till 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening.  Wed. 
nesdays  and  Saturdays  letters  are  re- 
ceived till  eight  in  the  evening.  Let- 
ters for  the  Austrian  States  maybe 
franked  or  not,  as  the  writer  pleases : 
letters  for  other  countries  must  be 
franked. 

AERIVAL    AND   DEPARTURE    OP 
LETTER-COURIERS. 

Monday  morning  arrives  the  post 
from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Saxony,  and 
the  northern  countries. 

Thursday  morning  from  Italy. 

Saturday  morning  from  Saxony. 

Monday  afternoon  at  three  o*clocky 
goes  the  post  to  Italy. 

Wednesday  evening  to  Saxony  and 
the  northern  countries ;  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Thursday  evening  to  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Bhtain* 
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'  The  posts  of  the  Tmperial  German 
Dominions  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Under  the  same  roof  with  the  Ge- 
neral Post-office  is  that  of  the  Short 
Post,  which  conveys  letters  and  small 
packets  to  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  its 
Suburbs,  three  times  a  day.  Most  of 
the  Tobaconists  and  Lottery^iHce 
Keepers  receive  letters  for  the  Short 
Post. 

A  Diligence  sets  out  for  Presburgh 
at  eight  o'clock  every  morning ;  ano- 
ther, for  Italy,  at  half  past  seven  every 
Monday  morning;  and  another  for 
Prague  and  Dresden,  at  nine  o'clock 
every  Tuesday  morning.     One  place 


in  a  Vienna-Dilfgence  costs  a  floriii 
per  station,  and  every  Passenger  is 
allowed  to  carry  fifty  pounds  weigbl 
of  baggage. 

PRAGUE. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
here  are,  Silesia  lawHs,  table-linen, 
Bohemian  lustres,  and  other  kinds  of 
glass. 

The  wages  usually  demanded  by  a 
Valei'dC'place  is  thirty-four  kreutzers 
a  day ;  and  the  price  of  a  job-carriage 
two  florins  and  thirty  kreutzers  a  day. 

There  are  good  Hackney  coaches  in 
this  City. 


Chapter  VIII. 


GERMANY. 

Money  of  Saxony— Price  of  Post-hotses—Dresden^Pound-weight— Common  zoeasure— Price  of 
apartments  in  the  principal  Hotels— Price  of  dinner  at  Hotels,  and  at  the  houses  of  Restau- 
rateurs—Wages of^a  Valet-de-Place— Price  of  jolxarriages.  Sedan-chairs,  wirie,  and  bottled 
beer— Articles  best  worth  purchasing— Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers— Expense 
of  franking  letters  for  England— Diligence— Hamburgh— Money,  Bankers!  accounts,  Sfc.— 
Pound-weight— Price  per  head  for  dinner  at  a  table  d'H6te— Price  of  Claret — Cambrirk  the 
arUcle  best  worth  purchasing— Price  of  Post-horses,  ^c,  in  the  Dominions  of  Prussia,  Hesse, 
Brunswick,  and  Hanover  —  Roads  in  norlhern  Germany— Wien^rwagem — Marktschiffi— 
Private  Vessels— Voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Cologne— Ditto  from  Ratisbon  to 
Vienna— Route  from  Hamburgh  to  Leipsic— Population  of  Leipsic— Objects  best  worth 
notice— Promenades— Prices  at  the  German  Theatre— Best  Inns— Fairs— Ibices  at  Inns- 
Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place— Job-carriages,  and  Hacks— Route  from  Leipsic  to  Dresden- 
ftora  Leinsic  through  Gotha  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein— from  Leipsic  to  Brunswick— from 
Brunswick  to  Hanover  — from  Hanover  to  Gottingen— from  Leipsic  to  Dantaick— from 
FrankfOTt  on  the  Mein  to  Berlin— from  Beriin  to  Amsterdam- from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein 
w.^l*^^l^~^o  "?•  '3^^?"LS^  ***  Constance,  SchaflThausen.  and  Basle-from  Augsburgh  to 
Ratisbon— from  Ratisbon  to  Bayreuth-from  Bayreuth  to  Leipzic— from  RatistSi  to  Mu- 
Bi^from  Ratisbon  to  Prague~and  from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon  and  Brussels  to  Ostend 
—Packets  from  Colchester  to  Oatend ;  from  Ostend  to  Harwich ;  and  from  Ostend  to  Mar- 
gate— Route  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  through  Cassel  to  Munstef— Voyage  on  the  Rhine 
from  Mayence  to  Coblentz— Excursion  from  Gottingen  to  Harz— German  Baths— Carlsbad- 
Expenses  there— Pyrmont— Expenses  there— Spa— Expenses  there— Route  from  Vienna  to 
saltzburg— from  Vienna  to  Venice— from  Vienna  to  Carlsbad,  through  Eimi  and  Zwod»- 
from  Hanover  to  Pyimont— from  Hamburgh  to  Pyrmont— from  Brussels  throurfi  Aix-1»- 
ChapeUe  and  Liege,  to  Spa— fi-om  Vienna  to  Baden-from  Vienna  to  Presbunrfr-ftoni 
Teusch  Altraburg  to  Belgrade-from  Presburgh  to  Kaschau  and  Tokay-^wid  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste— Pola,  and  its  Antiquities.  ' 


MONEY   or    SAXONY. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Giite  Groschen, 
or  30  Silver  Oroschen,  and  equal  to 
about  three  English  shillings  and  two- 
pence. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  3  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling 
^d  a  penny. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  six.pence  halfpenny. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  three-peoc©  farthingv 


Piece  worth  one  Grosche. 

Piece  worth  half  a  Grosche. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary 
coin)  is  estimated  at  something  mote 
than  three  English  halfpence;  and 
each  silver  Grosche  is  worth  some- 
thing more  than  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

Prussian  money  passes  current  every 
where  in  Dresden,  except  at  the  Post- 
office. 
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BICE     OF     POST-HORSES,     ^€.     IN 
SAXOKY. 

For  every  draii^ht-horse  the  charge 
J  ten  groschen  per  mile ;  and  every 
ostlllion,  driving* three  or  four  horses, 
as  a  right  to  ten  groschen.  Couriers, 
whether  travelling  in  a  carriage  or  on 
orseback,  pay  twelve  groschen  a  mile. 
Two  persons,  if  travelling  in  their 
wn  carriage,  are  obliged  to  take  three 
lorses  ;  but,  if  travelling  in  a  Post- 
naster's  carriage,  not  more  than  two 
lorses.  The  charge  for  a  Post-mas- 
:er's  carriage  is  four  groschen  per 
nile;  and  the  charges  for  greasing 
vheels  from  three  to  fouv  groschen. 

DRESDEN. 

The  pound'-^eight  of  Dresden  is 
sixteen  ounces  ;  the  aune,  or  common 
measure,  two  feet ;  aud  the  foot  twelve 
inches. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  princi- 
pal Hotels  usually  cost  from  four  to 
five  florins  per  day ;  (one  florin  being 
equivalent  to  sixteen  groschen)  and 
dinner,  in  these  Hotels,  is  commonly 
charged  at  a  florin  per  head ;  though 
Travellers  may  be  tolerably  well  served 
at  twelve  groschen.  Restaurateurs 
give  good  dinners  at  ten  groschen  per 
head. 

The  wages  of  a  Valei-de-place  is 
one  florin  per  day. 

A  job-carriage,  for  the  whole  day, 
costs  about  three  florins  ;  for  the  half 
^ay,  two  florins  and  four  groschen. 

The  price  of  a  Sedan-chair,  in  the 
old  town,  is  two  groschen  for  going  to 
any  part  of  it ;  and  two  for  returning : 
in, the  new  Town,  exactly  double; 
and  the  chairmen  charge  one  grosche 
for  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
they  are  kept  waiting. 

Wine  of  the  country  is  usually 
charged  at  ten  groschen  per  bottle; 
and  bottled  beer  at  something  less  than 
^^ree  groschen. 

.  The  articles  best  worth-  purchasing 
»n  this  City  are  black  and  white  lace, 
which  may  be  bought  of  the  Laoe- 
niakers. 

AERIVAL    A2fD   DEPARTURE    OE 
LETTER   COURIERS. 

Sunday  afternoon  turive  letters  from 
Vienna,  Prague,  S-c, ;  and  likewise 
from  (h«a.t  Britain,  France,  Holland, 


Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  Belgium, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  4[0» 

Tuesday  morning  from  Italy,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  ^e. 

W^thiesckty  afternoon  from  Vienna^ 
Prague,  ^c. 

Thursday  ttftemoon  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hamburgh,  ^e. 

Sunday  morning^  at  eight  o^elocky 
the  post  goes  to  Hamburgh,  with  let*' 
tetrs  for  Great  Britain,  ^c. 

Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'cloek^ 
to  Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  at  siv^ 
to  Prague,  Vienna,  ^o, ;  Venice,  Italy 
in  general,  and  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  HoUand,* 
France,  Denmai*k,  S[C. 

Friday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  ^c. 

lietters  must  be  sent  to  the  post 
one  hour,  and  parcels  two  hours,  be- 
fore the  Courier  sets  out.  Letters  for 
Great  Britain  pay  eight  groschen 
each. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eighth 
e*clock,  the  Diligence  sets  out  for 
Prague  and  Vienna ;  and  Thursday 
morning,  at  the  same  hour,  for  Ham.* 
burgh. 

HAMBURGH. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ^marks  and 
skilliiigs  ;  a  mark  being  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen-pence,  English,  according 
to  the  exchange;  and  a  skilling  the 
sixteenth  of  a  mark.  Convention- 
dollars  do  not  pass  for  quite  two  florins 
at  Hamburgh ;  no  money  being  cur- 
rent there,  but  that  of  Hamburgh  and 
Denmark. 

The  pound-weight  is  sixteen  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  a  Tablo 
d^Hote,  at  which  the  price,  per  head^ 
for  dinner,  is  from  twelve  skillings  to 
two  marks. 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap;  being 
usually  sold  at  two  marks  a  bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce 
may  be  purchased  at  Hamburgh ;  but, 
though  exempt  from  Port -duties, 
things  in  general  are  dear,  cambrick 
excepted. 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 

MONEY   OF    PRUSSIA. 

Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as  being  5 
Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  5}. 

Double  Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as 
b«i^  10  Thalers,  bttt  now  equal  to 
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11}.  There  is,  however,  a  loss  upon 
these  gold  coins,  if  they  are  carried 
out  of  Prussia. 

Thaler  wort^  24  Gute  Grosdien,  or 
30  Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
three  English  shillings. 

Piece  marked  ''  Binen  3  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  six-pence. 

Piece  marked  ''  Einen  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  three-pence. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary 
coin)  is  estimated  at  three  English 
half-pence ;  and  each  silver  Groschen 
is  worth  five  farthings. 

Bankers*  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

PBICE   OF   POST-HORSES. 

West  Prussia.  The  charge  for 
every  draught-horse,  per  German  mile, 
is  twelve  Silver  Groschen  and  a  half ; 
or  ten  Gute  Groschen.  The  Wagen- 
meister,  or  Superintendent  of  Post- 
carriages,  receives  five  Silver  Groschen 
per  Post,  or  Station ;  and  postillions 
are  entitled  to  six  Silver  Groschen  per 


indispensable :  and  if,  moreover,  it  be 
heavily  charged  with  baggage,  Post- 
masters  are  authorized  to  put  on  eight 
horses. 

The  price  of  a  Caleche  de  PosU, 
furnished  by  a  Post-master,  is  six 
groschen  per  station. 

Postillions  are  obliged  to  drive  one 
German  mile  an  hour  on  well-paved 
roads ;  one  mile  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  on  good  roads  not  paved; 
and  one  mile  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  where  the  road  is  sandy. 

On  quitting  Berlin  every  Traveller 
should  have  a  Passport  from  Go. 
vernment;  which  the  Wagenmeister 
commonly     'procures.  Travellers 

should  likewise  have  their  trunks 
plumbed. 

HESSE. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  ten 
groschen  per  German  mile  for  eyerv 
draught-horse;  and  for  Couners 
horses  twelve  groschen.  If  the  post 
be  from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  in  distance,  the  P<»t»^^^"  " 
entitled  to  eight  gi'oschen,  provided 


mile,  but  usually  receive  from  eight  to  '  he  drive  three  or  four  horses ; 
tfen.  The  Chaussee  Geld,  or  road-tax, 
is  variable.  This  charge,  together 
with  that  for  post-horses  and  the 
Wagenmeisteir,  is  presented  to  Tra- 
vellers in  a  printed  paper  at  every 
Station. 

East  Prussia,  The  charge  for  each 
draught-horse  is  ten  Silver  Groschen 
per  mile.  Other  charges  are  the  same 
as  in  West  Prussia :  and  the  Wagen- 
meister being  paid  at  every  Station, 
Travellers  may  have  their  wheels 
greased,  or  not,  as  they  please. 

At  Berlin  one  mile  more  than  the 
actual  distance  is  charged,  it  being  a 
post-royal. 

A  light  carriage,  containing  only 
two  places,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
only  two  horses,  provided  it  convey 
but  two  persons  and  one  trunk* :  if  it 
convey,  three  persons,  they  must  take 
three  horses;  and  catches  convey- 
ing four  persons  must  have  four 
horses .  Every  Berlin ,  or  carriage  with 
four  inside    places,  must  have   four 


and 
he  is  entitled  to  ten  groschen,  pro- 
vided there  be  six  horses.  If  ^^ 
length  of  the  post  be  from  one  mue 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  only,  and  me 
PostiUion  drive  three  or  four  horses, 
he  is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  anfl 
provided  there  be  six  horses,  be  w 
entitled  to  eight  groschen. 

The  legal  claim  of  the  Wag^ 
meister  at  each  station  is  two  gr  - 
Chen;  and  the  charge  for  g^^^^ 
wheels  from  three  to  four  groschen. 

Brunswick:. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  t^^^^ 
groschen  per  German  raHe  for  e»  ' 
draught-korse.  „„. 

A    Berlin  conveying  six  peim^ 
servants    inclusive,    together 
trunks  not  exceeding  tiree  ^^-^i^ 
in  weight,  is  allowed  to  *'*^'^^^^1;^ 


only    four    horses.       A    p^^' 


i.cb»'^ 


conveying  four  persons,  ^^^^  -pi^h 
-w«»    .„»»»    I'^avt^o,  ***i»ou  *»»rc   *vi*jl     clusivo,    is  allowcd    to   travel 
horses;  and,  if  it  contain  four  persons,     only  three  horses  ;   and  if  ^"*  ^",  i 
five  horses;  but,  if  it  contain  from     but  three  persons,  it  is  aUoweu 
five  to  seven  persons,  six  horses  are     travel  with  only  two  horses. 

•  Post-Biwtcw  are  oocasiooaUy  empowered  to  put  thxee  hones  if  tb«xe  be  two  p«8ie»8«»'  ^ 
four,  if  there  he  three  passengers. 
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HANOVER. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  postillion  who  drives  two  or 
three  horses  is  entitled  to  six  gros- 
chen ;  if  he  drive  four  horses,  his 
claim  is  eight  groschen ;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  sixteen  groschen,  provided 
there  be  six  horses:  but,  if  a  post 
be  uncommonly  long,  namely,  from 
four  to  five  miles  in  distance,  he  is 
entitled  to  seven  groschen,  provided 
he  drive  two  or  three  horses;  nine, 
if  he  drive  four  horses ;  and  eighteen, 
if  there  be  six  horses. 

The  Waffenmeister''&  claim  is  from 
three  to  six  groschen  per  post ;  and 
the  expense  of  greasing  wheels,  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

In  Hanover,  the  old  Louis  passes 
for  only  four  crowns  and  sixteen 
groschen  in  paying  either  the  post, 
or  the  tolls;  bnt  is  current  for  five 
crowns  in  paying  for  grease,  Trink- 
geld  (drink-money),  and  expenses  at 
inns. 

The  roads  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many are,  generally  speaking,  bad; 
and  the  melange  of  territories  is  an 
obstacle  to  their  improvement: 
morever,  the  distances  from  place 
to  place  are  not  determined  with 
precision:  and  therefore  Post-mas- 
ters sometimes  exact. 

There  is  a  kind  of  carriage,  half 
open,  and  containing  four  persons, 
to  which,  if  it  be  not  incimibered 
with  much  baggage.  Post-masters 
have  no  right  to  put  more  than  two 
horses,  except  in  the  Hanoverian 
territories.  This  carriage  is  called 
a  Wiener wagen. 

PRICE   OF  POST-HORSES  IK 
BAVARIA. 

The  charge,  per  post, .  for  every 
draught-horse,  is  one  florin  and  fif- 
teen  kreutzers.  .  A  postillion,  con- 
ducting two  horses  only,  is  satisfied 
with  about  one  Bavarian  florin  (one 

*  A  CoOie  £mu  goes  every  Sunday  from 
nattebon,  and  arrives  at  Vienna  in  three  days, 
0'  three  and  a  half.  The  passage-money,  for 
■gentleman  or  lady,  is  a  ducat ;  and  for  a 
"^'[^ant,  a  convention-doUar. 

t  The    Route    from   Hamburgh   thi 
oeiUn,  to  Dxcsden,  b  not  mentioned  i 


shilling  and  nine-pence  English)  per 
post :  and  in  the  Bavarian  territories 
there  is  no  road-tax. 

On  entering  and  leaving  Munich, 
and  likewise  on  entering  and  leaving 
Augsburgh,  Travellers  pay  one  florin 
and  thirty  kreutzers  per  post. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE 
TYROL. 

The  charge,  per  post,  for  every 
draught-horse,  is  one  florin  and  twelve 
kreutzers :  but  the  Bavarian  currency 
is  used ;  so  that,  in  fact,  this  charge 
amounts  to  only  one  Austrian  florin. 
The  postillions  are  satisfied  with  the 
same  remuneration  as  Travellers  com- 
monly give  in  Bavaria. 

The  noble  rivers  which  intersect 
Germany  render  travelling  by  water 
practicable  and  pleasant ;  there  being 
on  many  of  these  rivers  Marktschiffs 
(a  sort  of  Cache  <Peau)^  which  travel 
regularly  from  city  to  city. 

Private  vessels  likewise  may  be 
procured. 

The  voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  to  Cologne  is  delightful;  as  is 
that  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna  •. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMRURGH  TO 
LEIFSIC  f. 

7i  Lenzen 

ij  Arendsee 

1  Osterburgh 
IJ  Stendai^lhe    CcUhedfal    of    S. 

Nicholaa  merits  notice. 

2  Burgstali 

2  Magdeburgh — This  City  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  33,000  Inhabi- 
tants. Best  Hotel,  La  Cour  de 
Prusse,  already  mentioned. 

1      Saize 

1     Kalbe 

IJ  Cothen^lita^  VOwrs, 

1     Zoerbig 

1     Lnndj^crg 

\\  lioipsic 

22  i  posts. 

This  Town  18  supposed  to  contain 

"  Germany  ;'»  because  it  follows  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Route  from  Florence  to  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  the  New  Road  from  Dresden  to 
Prague  being  comprehended  in  the  Route 
from  Florence  to  Hamburgh,  i«  comequenUy 
omitted  under  •«  Gkbmany.'* 
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83,000  *  inhabitants.  The  objects 
"best  worth  notice  are,  The  Pleifsen* 
bourg — the  Paulmum  —  the  College 
of  the  Princes,  and  tfte  Red  College 
^^the  ancient  Arsenal — the  Hotel  de 
Fille — the  Cour  d*Auerhach  in  Fair- 
time — the  Exchange — the  College  of 
S.  Thomas — the  Manage — tTie  Thea- 
tre — the  Churches  qf  S.  Nicholas 
and  S.  Thomas — the  House  which 
contains  thirteen  ceilings,  by  Oeser 
— the  Esplanade  —  and  the  Public 
Libraries. 

The  Promenades  are  numerous 
and  pleasant.  The  prices  at  the 
German  Theatre  are,  for  a  box  in 
the  first  row,  four  crowns ;  in  the 
second  row,  three  crowns ;  in  the 
third  row,  eight  bons-groschen  ;  and, 
for  a  place  in  the  parterre,  six  bona- 
groschen ;  unless  it  be  Fair-time, 
when  something  more  is  paid. 

The  three  Fairs  are  held  at  Christ- 
inas, Easter,  and  Michaelmas;  and 
at  these  Fairs  as  many  books  are 
said  to  be  sold  yearly  as  amount  to 
500,000-rix-dollars. 

The  principal  inns  ai'e  The  Saansche 
JJof—the  Preussische  //o/— and  the 
Baierische  Hof,  The  first  is  an  ex- 
cellent Hotel,  but  expensive. 

The  price  of  a  front-room,  fuel 
inclusive,  at  an  Inn,  is  one  florin 
per  day ;  and  of  a  back-room,  eight 
bons  groschen,  unless  it  be  Fair>time, 
when  a  good  room  caniiot  be  obtained 
ttnder  two  crowns.  The  wages  of  a 
Valet-de-plaee  is  one  florin  per  day ; 
unless  it  be  Fair-time,  when  he  ex- 
pects  a  crown.  Job-carriages,  and 
common  Hacks  may  always  be  found 
before  the  Gates  of  S.  Pierre,  and 
Grinuua. 

Leipsic  will  henceforth  be  me- 
morable for  having  given  its  name 
to  one  of  the  most  important  modem 
battles  ever  fought — a  battle  in  which 
near  half  a  million  of  men,  com- 
manded by  three  Emperors,  a  King, 
and  an  Heir-apparent  to  a  throne, 
were  engaged  during  little  less  than 
an  hundred  hours — they  fought  in  a 
cirde  embracing  above  fifteen  miles. 

aOTJTE  TROM  LEIPSIC  TO 
DEESDEK. 

1|  mtrzen^The    Cathedral  here 
merits  notice. 


1}  Luppe 
2     Klappendorf 
\\  Meissen 
.  1^  Dresden.  -   - 

7i  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  LETPSIC  THROrGH 
GOTHA,  TO  FRANKFORT  ON  THE 
MEIK. 

1  Lutzen — Near  this  small  Tomi 
is  the  spot  on  which  Gustarus 
Adolphus  perished ;  and  a  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  the  hero's 
body  was  found. 
Charles  XII,  being  in  the  neigh. 
bourhood  of  Lutzen,  went  W 
visit  the  field  of  battle;  littJe 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  treach- 
ery would  soon  destroy  his  hie, 
as  it  did  that  of  his  model, 
Gustavus. 

1  Weissenfels— 7%^  Castle  here, 
and  its  Church,  merit  notice. 
Inn,  Les  trois  Cignes, 

1  Naumburgh— r^^  CathedraJheK 
merits  notice.  Best  Inns,  If 
Broohet;  bxiA  Le  Cheml  mr- 
The  wine  of  this  neighbourhood 
resembles  Burgundy. 

1  Eckardtsber^^Bet^efsa  Nauw- 
burgh  and  Eckardtsberg,  we 
road  traverses  the  mountain  oi 
Koesen. 

li  Erfort— This    City  is   enricBei 

with  a  University.     !»»»'  ^* 

trois  Aiglesy  ^c.  ^  „  , 

li  Gotha— The  inhabitants  of  Gotto 

are  estimated  at  11,000.  ^^ 
Chateavr-the  Great  Terrace-j 
theArsenal-^theChuTchescid^ 
Kloster  and  Neumarkts  Ktrcnen 
.  ^the  English  Garden^f^PT' 
'  lie  Library  and  that  of  the  !fO- 
vereign^the  Royal  Collectm^ 
Paintings,  ^c— and  the  ^^ 
rmsium  merit  notice.  „ 

Best  inns,  Le  mgre;  ^ /l' 
traite  ;  Le  Grelot  d'Argei^y  J^- 

The  road  to  Gotha  is  execrsDw 

in  wet  weather.  ,      ^ 

li  Eisenach— La  Klemme,  is  a P^ 

inn.     The  Castle  of  Wartboui^j 

which  stands  on  the  suinB«« 


a  hill  in  this  vicinity,  once 
as  an  asylum  to  Lather. 


served 
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IJ  BcrAa— A  bad  road  from  Eise- 
nach to  Berka.  Inn,  the  Post- 
house. 

\i  W^cA -^Pavement  from  Berka 
hitherl 

11  Buttldr — Inn,  the  Post-house. 

l|  Hunefeld, 

1  Pulde— This  City  contains  12,000 
inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are,  TheCh&teau — 
t?ie  Cathedral— the  Churches  of 
S.  Boniface  and  jS*.  Michael—- 
the  Convent  of  S.  Sauveur — the 
Benedictine  and  Franciscan 
Convents — the  Porcelain  Manu- 
facture^ and  the  Library  be- 
longing to  the  University. 
The  celebrated  Baths  of  Bruok- 

enau  are  near  Fulde. 
Best  inn.  The  Post-house.  The 
wine  of  S.  John's  mountain,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  excellent, 
and  sold  in  sealed  bottles  out  of 
the  Prince  Bishop's  cellar. 
i  Neukof 

1     Schl'uckiem 

1     Saaimunster 

I     Gelnhausen — Le  Soleil  is  a  good 

inn. 
H  Hanau — A  pretty   Town.     The 
Castle  merits  notice.   Inns  good. 
1    Frankfoxt. 

224  posts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort*  are 
estimated  at  43,000,  besides  near 
7000  Jewst  wbo  live  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in 
this  City  are,  the  Cathedral  —  the 
Church  of  S.  Catherine — the  Convent 
des  Predicateurs^  containing  a  cele- 
brated Assumption,  by  Albert  Durer 
^the  Hotel  de  Ville—the  Teutonic 
Palace-:~the  Exchange — the  Arsenals 
■^the  Hotel' Dieu — the  Maison  de 
force— the  Hospital  of  S.  Esprit— - 
the  Theatre —and  the  Bridge^  thrown 
over  the  Mein.  . 

Inns,  The  Weidenbuseh;  The 
vjexsse  Swann  ;  and  La  Cour  di*  Angle- 
terre, 

Frankfort  Fair  is  held  twice  a  year  ; 
namely,  at  Easter,  and  during  the 
latter  end  of  Summer. 

ROUTE  FAOM  -LKIPSIC  TO  BRUNS- 
WICK. 
H  Groskugei 


H  Halle — Inns,  VAnneau  d^or^^ 
Prince  Royal  de  Prusse — jLio» 
d'or. 
Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  here  are,  the  Cathedrai^ 
and  the  University. 

IJ  Konnern  • 
■  ll  Aschersleben—The  Church  of  S. 
JStienne — the    Public    Scfwol^— 
and   the  ruitis  of  thS  Chatetfu 
d''Ascanie^  raerit  notice. 

1  Quediinburffh  —  The  Ch&teaw— 
the  Library-^&nd  the  Prome- 
nade, called  Le  Bruhl,  merit 
notice. 

1     Halberstadt 

1|  Roklum 

2i.WoIfenbuttel 

l|  Brunswick. 

ISJ  posts. 

Brunswick  is  supposed  fo  contain 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  attention  in  this  City  are,  the 
Castle^  called  Grauen  H of— the  new 
Hotel  de  Ville — the  Most-Haus,  in  the 
Square,  before  which  is  an  antique 
Statueof  a  Lion — the  Buildings  of  the 
Carolinum — the  Opera-house — the  Ca- 
thedral— the  Hospitals — the  Fountain^ 
in  the  Place  de  Hegenmarkt — the 
Church  of  S.  Nicholas^  which  contains 
two  good  Pictures — the  Churches  of 
S.  Caihervne  and  S.  Andrew— the  old 
Hotel  de  Ville-rthe  royal  Collection  of 
'Natural  History^  Paintings^  ^c.-^^ 
and  the  Carolinum  Library. 

Brunswick  is.  famous  for  a  sort  of 
beer  called  Mumme. 

Best  inn^  L'Hoif Id* Angleierre. 

At  Wolfenbuttel,  near  this  City, 
there  is  a  valuable  Library ;  and  at 
the  ChAteau  de  Salzdahlum  a  good 
collection  of  Pictures. 

ROUTE   FROM  BRUNSWICK   TO   HA- 

noverI 

1^  Peine. 
1     Sehnde. 
\\  Hanover. 

4  posts. 

This  City  has  about  19,000  inha- 
bitants; and  the  objects  best  worth 
observation  are,  the  Church  belonging 
to  the  Chateau— the  Opertt-house-the 
Royal  Staples — the  Maison  des  itats — 
the  Monument  of   W^rlhqfs  in  -the 
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poUie  C«metery--«ia  he  Monument 
tfLeibnUx. 

Bett  Imu,  Le  SoUel ;  VOurt ;  ^e, 

AOUTE   FROK    HAVOVER   TO   GOT- 
TIKOEK. 

1  Tiedenmegen — This  road  is  ex- 
cellent. 

1     Bruggen^hmy  The  Poti-house. 

\i  Eimbeek 

1  Nordheim — A  famous  Oigan  in 
the  parochial  Church. 

1     Oottingen. 

6|  posts. 

This  City  contains  near  8000  inha- 
bitants.  The  objects  best  worth*  no- 
tice are,  the  BuUdings  of  the  Univer- 
*«Vy — the  Observatory — the  Lying-in 
Hotpital-^the  Anatomical  Theatre-^ 
the  Botanic  Gmrden..-the  Manage,  and 
the  Library^  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
eity,  and  reputed  to  be  the  best  in 
Germany. 

Inns,  Zm  Couronne — Le  Roi  de 
Prusse,  |-c. 

The  environs  of  Oottingen  are  in- 
teresting; especially  the  excursion  to 
Harz. 

ROUTE    FROM    LEIP8IC   TO  DANT- 
ZICK. 


3     Euleuburg 

3  Torgau— The  principal  Church 
here  contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
therine a  Boria,  Luther's  Wife. 

3     Herzberg 

2}  Hohenbuckau 

2     Luckau 

2  Lubben 
3J  Liberoaa 

3  Afuhlroae 

2  Frankfort  on  the  Oder— This 
City  has  10,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice,  are  the  Chwohes  of  S. 
Mary  and  S,  Nicholas  — the 
Chartreuse^the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— the  Casernes— the  Hotel  Dieu 
— the  Bridge — the  Monument  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick^ 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Oder, 
by  attempting  to  save  the  lives 
of  others— and  the  Monument 
0/ -«-/««/,  the  Poet. 
";;f'®"\University  here:  and 
■    ^^^  the  best  iAns  are,    Le 


4 
2f 

I* 


Liond*or;  Les  irois  Couronnes, 
and  L*Aigle  d*or. 

Custrin — Inns,  Le  CerfdTwr^  ^. 

Neudamm 

Soldin 

Pyritz 

Stargard— 7A«  Church  <^  S. 
Mary,  in  this  Town,  merits  no- 
tice. The  best  inn  is  Les  trois 
Couronnes,  near  the  Post-house. 
2^  Massow 

3  Neugard 
24  Platfie 
2|  Pinnow 

1     Romahn 

4  Coerlin 
3f   Coeslm 
3J  Pankemn 
2|  Schiave 

34  ^y/o//)^-- Famous  for  the  amber 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

34    lAlpOW 

6  Godentau 

8|  Neustadt 

3f  Katz 

2\  Dantzig. 


674  miles. 

This  City  contains  near  40,000  inha- 
bitants; and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are,  the  Exchange — the 
Cathedral^  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Europe— tt«  Lutheran 
Colhge^the  Hotel  de  Ville— the  Cour 
des  Nobles — the  Arsenal — and  the 
Junker-Garten* 

Inns,  La  Maison  Anglaise — Les 
trois  Negresy  ^c, 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  OX  THE 

»IEIN   TO   BERLIIC.  j 

Miles. 

2  Hanau 

3  Golnhausen 

2  Saalmunster — Inn,    The  Post-      i 

house,  and  clean. 

2  Sckluchtem 

2  Neuhof 

\\  Fulde 

2  Hunefeld 

2  Putlach 
\\  fVach 

2}  Marksukl 
1 1  Eisenach 

3  Gotha — The  Riesen  is  recom- 

mended by  Travellers  as  a  good 
Inn  where  the  charges  are  rea- 
sonable. 
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J    Erfort 

3  Weimar — Inn,*  The  Erb  Prince^ 

good  and  not  dear. 

3|  EikerAerg 

l\  Naumburgh 

2     1Vei9genfela 

2     Luhzen 

2  lieipsic  —  The  Inns  at  Leipsic 
have  been  already  named. 

2\  DeiiUch    ' 

2     Petersfeld 

4 J  Wittemberg  —  Midway  between 
I'etersfeld  and  Wittemberg  is  a 
Post-house,  where  the  horses  are 
changed.  Best  Inn  at  Wittem- 
berg The  Wein  Traube^  already 
named. 

2     Kropatadt 

2 1   Treuenbritz^n 

21  Belitz 

2|  Potsdam — Inns,  The  Einsiedler 
— and  TJie  Siadt  Rom,  already 
named.  The  whole  of  thi^  Road 
is  excellent. 

4  Berlin. 

65 1  miles. 

BOUTE  FHOM  BEBLIir  BY  HALBER- 
STADT,  KlNDEN,  BIELEFELD, 
MUKSTEll,  WESEL,  AKD  EMME- 
HICH,    TO'  AMSTERDAM. 

1     ZehJendorf 
1     Potsdam 
1^   Groucreuiz 

1  Brandenburg 

2  Genthin 
1^  Bourg 

1|  Magdeburg 

H  Egein 

1|  Halberstadt 

1     Rimbek 
IJ   Beinum 
^  Neltlingen 
1|   Iliideaheim 

U     E(Z€ 

^k   liohnsen 

U  Hest^Oldendorf 

li   Buckebourg 

I  Minden 

1     Rhine 
%  Herfort 

1     Bielefeld 

1     Brockhagen 

H  Watendiirf 

\\  Munster 


1     Dulmen 
If   Tuahaut 

I   ScHmerbeck 
1      fTew/ 
1^  Reea 
1     Emmerick 

\  Elten 
\\  Arnheim — The  posts  of  Holland 

begin  here. 
3^  Luntem  • 

21  Amersfort 
3     Naarden 
.2    Amsterdam. 

531  Posts  of  Prussia. 
10^  Posts  of  Holland. 

63|  in  all 

ROUTE  FROM  FRAlfKFORT  ON  THE 
MEIN    TO    AUG8BURGH. 

Posts. 

1  Hanau  —  Philipsruhe  and  Wil- 
helmsbad,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
merit  notice.  . 

1     Dettingen  —  Memorable  for  the 
battle  of  1743. 
\  Aschaffenlutg  —  Inn,     VAigle 
d*or. 

1     Obemhurg 

\\  Miltenburg 

1     Ilundheim 

1     Bischofscheim — Inn,  Le  Cerf* 
.   1     Mergentheim^^-lniky  Le  Cerf,     . 

If  Blaufelden 

li  Crqilslieim — Famous  for  its  Por- 
celain Manufacture,  and  Mine- 
ral Waters. 

1  i  Dunkehbuhl—'£he  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  in  this  Town,  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  Picture. 

1     Fremdlngen 

1  Nordlingen — A  Crucifix,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Augelo,  and 
an  excellent  Painting,  by  Albert 
Durer,  embellish  the  principal 
Church  here.  Inn,  La  Cou- 
ronne,  * 

1  i  Donauioorih^-'Jnn,  La  Couronne, 

1^  Meitingen 

li  Aitgsburg, 

18^  posts. 

Augsburgh,  formerly  denominated 
Augusta  Vindelicorum,  the  largest 
City  in  Swabia,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ancient,  is  seated  between 
the  rivers  Lech  and  Wertach,  and 
has  30,000  inhabitants.  The  objects 
2  K 
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best  worth  notice  here  are  ih4  Cath0^ 
dral,  which  comprises  tweaty-foqr 
chapels;  and  is  ornamented- with  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Resurrection, 
by  Zoll^theAbbep  of  S.  Ulrie^-^he 
Church  of  8.  Anne — ihe  Bgtel  4e 
ViUe—the  Tower  ofPerlach — (he  Ar^ 
senal^-ihe  Howe  qf  Correction — the 
Gate  called  Einlass—the  public  Foun^ 
taint^^ome  private  houses  which  con- 
,  tain  antique  paintings  in  fresco — and 
the , Libraries  belonging  to  the  Cathe- 
dral and  S.  Ulric ;  the  latter  of  which 
possesses  the  drawings  and  sketches  of 
Albert  Durer. 

Augsburgh  exhibits  yestiges  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities. 

Lea  trois  Mauret,  has  bees  already 
mentioned  as  the  best  Inn ;  UAgneau 
hkme^  in  the  Faufooui^,  likewise 
merits  reeomwend^tioii. 

]IPU9E  FRiOW  AUGSBVmOH,  TO  CON- 
STANCS,  SCHAFFHAUSEN,  AND 
BASLE. 

1}  St^JoeAmXknehen 

l|  Mindelheim 

if  Memmmgen — Ian,  Le  B<guf 
blanc. 

Ij  Wurzach 
i  Wolfek 

1     JRavensberg 

I  StadeUe-^Th^  first  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  is  enchanting^ 

1     Moersburg — Inn,  VOurs, 

1  Constance — Travellers  who  pur- 
sue this  route  cross  the  Lake  to 
Constance  ;  and  usually  give  for 
a  four-oared  boat,  large  enough 
to  convey  a  carriage,  from  three 
to  four  florins,  together  with 
about  thirty  kr^tzers  to  the 
boatmen  for  drink-money.  The 
Lake  of  Constwice,  anciently 
called  Brigantmua^  is  -about 
eighteen  leagues  in  length,  five 
in  breadth,  and  chiefly  supplied 
by  tlfe  Rhine.  Between  Moera- 
burg  and  Constance  the  Passage 
is  not  always  safe ;  but  at  Ueber- 
lingen  it  is  shorter,  and  les9 
dangerous. 

The  Cathedral  at  ConstMice  is  a 
line  edifice ;  and  its  Boors  merit 
•    observation. 
The  principal  Iim  it  VAi0Ud*or. 
Trarellers  should  visit  the  bUud 
of  Vifinfliii 
1    2W 


i  Singen^-NeBr  this  pla«B,  <m  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  orifuiaUy  vol- 
canic,  is  the  CasUe  of  Hohen- 
twiel,  which  belongs  to  the  So- 
vereign of  Wirtembeig,«ad  now 
serves  as  a  state-firisoa, 
1  Schaffhausen — The  bru^ie  bere, 
constructed  by  a  common  car. 
penter;  named  Grabeiflnaiiii, 
once  merited  observation:  bat 
the  ruthless  hand  of  War  has 
destroyed  it.  The  publie  Libfa- 
ries  deserve  notice. 
About  one  league  from  Scbaf- 
hausen,  on  the  way  to  Zurich,  is 
the  celebrated  Fall  of  the  RMne : 
and  TraveUers  who  wish  to  see 
the  terrestrial,  rainbows  vbiA 
this  stupendous  Catajpact  exhi- 
bits, should  visit  it  before  mm 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
1     Waidshut 

I  Latffenburg — Here  is  another/^// 
of  the  Rhine  i  but  not  equal 
v»  beaut)ib  to  that  of  Schaff- 
hausen. 
l\  /%«»/?^rfen— Between Rheinfdden 
and  Basle  is  Augst,  anciently 
Augusta  Raurttcorvm^  where 
remains  may  be  traced  of  Bo- 
man  Antiquities. 
1    Basle. 

17i  posts. 

This  is  a  flourishing 
City,  supposed  to  contain  15,060  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best  worth 
notice  here  are,  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Rhine— /Ac  Cathedral,  s  Go- 
thic edifice  which  contains  sOTae  Anti- 
quities, together  with,  the  Tomb  w 
Erasmus — the  Hotel  de  Vi^,  ^^^ 
there  is  an  apartment  painted  by  Hol- 
bein,* who  was  a  native  of  Bade^ 
Fragments  of  the  Dance  of  Deathy 
supposed  to  have  been  d<me  by  a  P^Pj 
of  Holbein,  and  presarved  ^'". /fj 
public  Library^  which  is  embdltthw 
with  paintings  by  Holbein,  Antiqui- 
ties, Natural  History,  Ac.  B*****^ 
tains  a  University ;  and  among  th« 
best  inns  are,  Les  trois  Rok,  a»^  ^ 
Cigogne, 

ROUTE  FROM  AUOSBUH^H  «9 
RATISBON* 

III  Aichach^The  ruina  of  tfc«,*^ 
Castles  of  WittelsbaAjJ;"^ 
which  family  descflMlthe  Fb"**' 
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ef  Bavaria,  r«Uav  iSbh  nwll 
Town  ramai^able. 

Pombaek  '       ' 

Getsen/bld      ' 
1  Neuaiadi 
\  Saal 
1  Ratisboii. 

1  posts. 

Ratisbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube; 
nd  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
yity  are,,  its  ancient  Bridge^  three 
lundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length — 
he  CaihedraU^he  Abbeu  of  S,  Em^ 
neran  —  the  Hotel  de  TOfo— and 
he  Library  of  the  Prince  cf  Thurn 
\nd  Tajpisj  which  is  open  to  the  public 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
rom  ten  till  twelve  in  the  morning, 
ind  from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
Persons  who  wish  to  see  it  on  other 
lays  must  apply  to*  the  Librarian. 
The  Town  Library.Sind  the  Library 
and  Cabinet  of  the  Abbey  cf  S.  Ent" 
meran,  merit  attention. 

Inns,  La  Croix  d^or^  VAgneav. 
hlanc^  ^c. 

ROUTE  FEOM  EATISBOK  TO  BAY- 
HEUTH. 
1|  StanhoHz 
\\  Sehwandorff  ^ 
\\  Amberjf 
]     Hambofih 
1^  KircAe»*Tutnbach     • 
1     Creinm 
1    Bayreuth 

9  posts.      • 

HOUTB  mOM  ^AYREITTH  TO 
LEIPSICt 
J     Berneck 
1     Momchtfer^ 
1     Hoff 
1^  Piauen  ' 
]^  Reickenbaeh 
1     ZunoAau 
1^  Odmitx 
l|  Pima 
1^  Ijwpaig 

Hi  posts. 

nOTTTE   FHOM  RATISBON  TO    • 
MTTNICM.   . 
1    Egfof^heim 
\    Buch-hawen 
1    Erffohpfxch 


\\  LvuMkvt^TlM  el^iacta  fam  vortk 
Botioe  in  this  Towa  ave,  <A# 
GoAac  Tmxtw  itelMgmg  to  iks 
Church  of  8.  MarHn^ike 
Chwfck  tf  8,  Joi— and  ike  a»- 
9ient  ChAt$au.  Inni,  Le  SoMl 
Vr«r;  Le- Coq  noirs  and  La 
Grappa, 

\    Motpttrg 

1  Fveysing^The  dbjeets  best  worth 
attention  in  this  Town  are,  the 

Cathedral the     Benedietme 

Church — the  Chapel  and  Cupola 
«f  S^  Peter* »-^axA  the  Benedict 
fine  Lyceum, 
Principal  Inns,  La  Chartme^  and 
Les  Sept  Glands, 

1^  Garehing    . 
I  Blunioh. 

S^poati. 

JVfunicb,  the  Capital  of  Bavaria,  is 
seated  on  the  Jser ;  and  contains  above 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  Royal  Re- 
sidence in  this  el^fant  City,  though 
itfipromising  on  the  outside,  is  mag* 
nificent  within ;  and  the  collection  of 
Miniature  Pictures  in  this  Palace ; 
the  Tapestry  representing  the  ex^ 
|doits  of  Otho  de  Wittelsback ;  the 
great  Staircase;  the  Chapel,  which 
contains  a  painting  attributed  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  together  with  the  Altar 
used  by  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  during  her  imprisonment, 
and  a  particularly  fine  Organ,  all 
merit  notice. 

The  Munich  Gallery  of  Paintinr 
comprises  near  a  thousand  productjj^ 
of  eminent  masters,  among  "%y 
are — a  Portrait  of  Albert  Dui^  of 
himself — idem  of  Raphael -;^rated 
Holbein — Raphael's  is  the  jfoibigu- 

picture  concerning  which  f Christ 

bus  sentence  occurs  in  Vf  purer ! — 
bearing  his  Cross,  by  AlQi^grra  t  ■ —  a 
a  Pieti,  by  Baniello  d^^^  ^a  Vinci ! 
Female  Figure,  by  Ij^g  Innocents  — 
—the  Slaughter  ^^^  y^y  Rubens— 
and  a  Lion-hun^j^g   ^^f  himself— his 
portraits,  by  ^i__^^l  Defeat  of  the 
first  Wife— #V g  ^p^^^^  of  Silenus— 
Rebel  AngelT,^  ^    David,  &c — 
<^^r^«*'  %  Wwr'en  with'  a  Gar- 
andaGj^P^    Ruben*.  -  Exquisite 

-^^  Ar^^t^l^l  Portrait- 
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at  adineidew,  likeviM  hj  Vandy^.^ 
■ndf  his  own  portrait,    by  Kima^ilf — 

little    Ftttif  ■rtlflrg^    b]r    Morillo! 

and  a  Woman  «<f^"»»'*iny  &  Child*t 
baad,  by  the  tame  masterl^-two  pio- 
turei  of  the -Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartoloiii]iieo!.4he  aame  mbjeet,  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  ditto,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto_a  Holy  Family,  byRaphae!, 
in  his  early  niaaner-..4ui  £cee  Homo, 
by  Concggio! — Cupid,  by  the  same 
inaster--8.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,  by 
Carlo  Dolci !  —  Four  very  fine  Por- 
traits, by  Velasqneg-  fine  portraits, 
by  Titian  — The  Holy  Family,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vind — Hercnles  Furens, 
by  Domenichino — Hercules  and  Om. 
phale,  by  the  same  master — a  portrait, 
by  Oarofolo — the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  the  same  master;  and 
several  Paintings  from  Besigns  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Royal  Glyptatheca,  for  Anti. 
guiiies,  is  about  half-finished;    and 
though  not  quite  correct  in  point  of 
taste,  promises  to  be  sphmdid. .  It  is 
destined  to  contain  precious  remains 
of  ancient  Sculpture:   among  which 
are    the    Barberini  Faun,    and    the 
Statues,  thirteen  in  number,    lately 
found  at  JEgins.  (a  Greek  IsUnd  in 
the  Mare  ^geum\  and  restored  by 
the  Cav^  ThorwaUden.     They  origi- 
nally adorned  the  Pediment  of  a  Tem- 
ple consecrated  to  Minerva;  and  all 
represent  Warriors,  one  Female  figure 
^cepted.      These  Statues    form    an 
Jeresting  link  in  the  chain  of  an- 
t^  Sculpture  ;  as  they  are  superior 
to  V^gyptian  style,  though  inferior 
-^  Sculp^f  the  most  eminent  Grecian 
The 
of  the  ohfi^rtf  containing    Pictures 
is  at  SchiHTTnan  and  Dutch  Schools 
the  City;  b^"**  »  Royal  Villa  near 
ductions  wilT^c  b«st  of  these  pro- 
the  Pictures  aY*'>'  ^  united  with 
Judgement,   by\"^**'^*     The  liast 
fixion,  by  TintoretJj®'^**— *^«   Cmd- 
Paintings,    by  Wg^^^®^^  ®*8^'*<5 
style— the  Holy  FamiJ?    in  his  best 
aad  a  curious  Set   of^^^^^S^*^^ 
Teniers,  representing  thS?''"8?» "  ^^ 
the  Brussels  Gallerv    w?f^^®"<>'  ^^ 
the  pictures   therT^n  1  ,  ^^tP^^*  ^^ 
"o^atSchleishJm'/'^^^^N^,   are 

«*^,n:hioh  contains  ma^: 


fiflniJwvclfl— Or  CoUgeUm^  carved 
Ivorp^-4ke  new  Theaire^-&e  PatfU- 
tn^  m  the  Church  </  JVotrt-Dane^ 
the  Church  of  the  Theatin*^  adorned 
with  a  good  Picture  by  Sandrat,  re. 
presenting  the  PUlgue  at  Naples-. 
The  Church  of  the  £nffUsh  Nuas, 
who  educate  young  Ladies  gratis— fA* 
Picture,  bp  Tintoretto,  (most  ^rok- 
in^y  cut  in  two,  for  the  <»nvenienoe 
of  the  candle-snuffer,)  in  the  Augm. 
tine-Chureh  —  the  Church  dedicated 
to  S.  Pete  ,  which  contains  pood 
Pictures-^Ae  Libraries  of  the  King^ 
the  TheaHns,  and  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences—and  the  Royal  Cabinets. 

The  best  Inn  is  Le  CerftPor,  kept 
by  the  Cook  of  the  late  Eugene  Beaii- 
harnois,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  The 
prices  at  this  Inn  are  reasonable ;  and 
the  Table  d^Hote  is  exceUently  served. 
Other  Inns  are,  L*Aigle  noir ;  Li 
Croix  d*or,  ^c. 

The  Promenades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munich  are  pleasant :  and  the  Royal 
Villa  of  Nymphenburg,  near  the  Ci'tr, 
merits  observation. 

Doctor  Fucks,  a  "skilful  Phj-sidan, 
resides  at  Munich. 

AOUTE     BY     A     CaOSS-ROA]>     FBOX 
MUNICH    TO   IKNSPRUCK. 

li  Stra/sach 

1     Hobikischers 

\\  Tegemsee—To  Tegemsee  this  is  a 
r^ular  post-road,  and  very  good. 
Tegernsee,  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  Lake,  contains  a  Royal 
Villa,  (formerly '  a  I>ominiaui 
Convent,)  on  which  the  King 
of  Bavaria  has  expended  from 
three  to  four^millions  oF  florins ; 
intending  it  for  the  residence  of 
his  Widow.  The  Hotel,  situ- 
ated on  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
is  the  Traitewr*s  House,  which 
furnishes  dean  beds. 
At  Tegemsee  Travellers  should 
make  an  agreement  with  the 
Post-master  for  conveying  them 
to  Ackenthal*;  and  (in  case  of 
there  beings  no  horses  a^  that 
village)  to  Schwatz. 
2    AckenihaL^The  Inn  here  is  dean, 

and  the  larder  well  provided. 
1    -ScAwiate— Hence  to  Innspruck  is  a 
reguhtfpost-road;  andtheCrosa- 
road   between    Tegernsee    and 
Sdiwats  cannot  he  called  a  bad 
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one.  The  scenery  fa  exquisite ; 
especially  '-where  the  road  (cut 
ont  fif  a  rock)  -winds  along  the 
margin  of  the  Lake. 

Fo/der» 

Innspruek — This  Route  from  Mu- 
nich to  Innspruck  is  consider- 
ably nearer  than  the  great  Post- 
road  ;  it  heing  three  very 
short  posts  from  Tegemsee  to 
Schwatz. 

posts. 

KOUTE    FROM    INNSPEUCK   TO 
MUKICH.. 

\  See/eld 
[^  Mitteny>ald 
i^  fVallensee 
\\  Benedictbettem 
2    Wolfratshau9en 
2    Munich 

0  posts. 


ROUTE   FROM   RATI8BOK  TO 
PRAGUE. 

\  Kurn 

Neukirchen 
\Roez 
Waidmuncken 
KlenUch 
Temitz 
Storkau 
Slaab 

Pilsen — Inn,  La  Croix  tTor. 
Rockizau* 
Month 

Czermwnix 

Zditz    .  . 

Berown 

DumUt 

Prague 


17  posts. 

UOUTE  PROM  VIENNA,  THROUGH 
HATISBON  AND  BEUSSELSj  TO 
08TEND. 

\    StghartzkircAen 

}i  PenchUng 

\    S.PoeHen 

H  Moelk  — .  The  Abbey  here  merits 

notice. 
H  Kemnteltbach 
H  ^dnuieUen 


1|  X/intz — The  last  post  in  Lower 
Austria.  This  Town  contains 
16,000  inhabitants.  Best  Inn, 
Le  Lion  d'or.  The  women  of 
Lintz  are  celebrated  for  their  ' 
beauty. 

1}  Efferdmsf-^The  first  post  of  Upper 
Austria. 

1^  ^ayerback 

1     Sigharding 

\    Sckarding 

1  Passau-— A  fine  Town.  The  Ca- 
thedral and  its  Organ,  fhe  Ch&* 
teau^  the  Library  de  Lamberg, 
and  the  prospeet  from  the  Garden 
of  the  Convent  of  Mdriahilf^ 
deserve  attention.  Inn,  VAigle 
noir. 

3'    Vazhofen 

2{  Platting 

1  Straubing — The  eollegiate  Churchy 
and  the  Carmelite  Convent^ 
which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Duke  Albert,  merit  notice ;  as 
does  the  Abbey  of  Ober^Altaichy 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Strau- 
bing. 

14  Psader 

1^  Ratisbon 

1^  Schambach 

1     Teiswang 

1     T%einmgen 

1     Postbaner 

1    Feucht 

1  Nuremberg  —  This  City  contains 
30,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
objects  best  worth  notice,  are 
the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S. 
Laurence,  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  painted  glass  —  the 
Chapel  of  S,  Ann^ — the  Church 
of  S,  XHaire,  which  contains  a 
painting  upon  glass  executed  in 
1278  —  /^  Chapel  de  Mendel, 
in  which  there  sf  e  several  good 
pictures— *A«  Chapel  of  Hobs- 
echouherienne  du  S»  Sepulchre 
— the  Imperial  Chdteau,  embel- 
,  lished  with  valuable  pictures ; 
for  shewing  which  the  Oustode 
expects  a  florin— 7%e  Hotel  de 
Ville  f  likewise  embellished  with 
good  pictures ;  for  shewiiigwhich 
the  Custode  expects  two  kopf. 
stucks — the  Bridges — the  Arse- 
nal, whick  contains  two  Cannon 
dated  1499— ^and  the  Copper 
Mills, 
Inns,  Le  ChevalRouge^  |t) 
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heft  h  a  good  Inn* 


1     Kitxingen 

1  VHrtrtwuyli— The  road  f rem  Np^ 
remberg  hither  is  excellent. 
M^urtzburgh  contains  1 7iOOO  ih- 
habitantt.  The  objects  bcsl 
worth  notice  are,  Om  ChAttaUy 
ramarkable  tm  iu  Btaiwaac  Me 
CUadei^  iA  the  oenkte  of  which 
is  an  ancient  Temple-^^tfAe  Cha~. 
pel  of  8,  Moff^thiB  CiUhedral 
-^l^  Oretti'HotpiUtU^he  Pic- 
ture GaUefy  bHongmg  to  the 
Prince  Bishop^  containing  a 
Magdalene  by  Fesri— and  the 
Library  beUmging  te  the  Uni" 
vereOg,  Inns^  La  Cour  de  Bo- 
Mrcf  Le.  Cffgne;  ^*  The 
most  celebrated  wines  of  Frau- 
oonia  grow  near  Wnrtaburgh, 
namely,  the  FIfi  de  Lieete^  the 
Vin  de  Stein^  called  Fm  du  S. 
Esprit,  and  the  Vin  de  Calmus. 

I  Bfubrunn 
1^  Esteibach 
1^  RohrbruHH 
14  Atckaffenburg 

I I  IMiingen 
1     Hanau 

1     Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

1     KeemgUein 

14    Wierges 

14  LMmrgh 

1     Wm^m-od 

1     Freghngtn 

1     GfOretii 

1     Wtytrth^ech 

1     Siegbmrg 

1|  Cologne^This  City,  founded  by 
Mareus  ^grip^,  is  supposed  to 
ototain  abo^  30,060  inhabit- 
ants; and  ainong  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are,  4he  ruins 
f^  the  CeOysdreJU-^te  Church 
if  the  Eleven  Thmuand  Virgins 
the  Church  qf  the  Minerites— 
the  Chap^re  de  S.  Oire^n^^he 
At'senal  end  Me  Hiero^oloni- 
iamite  Chapel,  which  oentains  a 
celebrated  painting. 
Cologne  is  paved*  with  bes{4t.-« 
Inns^  Le  Sk  EspHty  ^e^ 

1^  Bergheim 

n  Usmig 


I 

1^  Bechem 

14  Tomgem 

1^  S.  Trond 

2     TirlemoHt 

8  Leotaiiu^Tfa^  inhabitrntts  of  thii 
Town  tre.  sai^osed  to  amount 
to  neftr  20,000k  One  of  the 
^principal  Iftns  is^  The  Hotel  de 
Cologne. 

1^   Cort^nberg 

ij  Brussels. 

ij  Asche 

l{  Aiost 

l|  Quadrechi 

1  Oand      ' 

2  Alteren 

2     Bruges  • ' 

2     Ostende 

85|  posts. 

Packets  sail  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day, weather  permitting,  from  Cd* 
Chester  to  Ostend;  and  the  ooDamon 
passage  n  about  twelve  hourt. 

Padcets  usually  sail  twice  a  week 
from  Ostend  to  Harwich,  and  the  com- 
mon passage,  with  a  fair  wind,  is 
about  twenty  hours. 

Packets  likewise  sail  from  Ostend 
to  Margate ;  and  the  oommoa  passage 
is  about  twdve  hours. 


BOUTE  FROM  FBAKKFORT^  OK  THE 
MEIN^      THROUGH      CASSSI.,     TO 


1^  Friedberg.    Jmi,  Lee  iroie  EpUs. 

1     Butzbach^ 

1  Giessen — The  University  of  GisR- 
sen  was  founded  in  1607*  The 
Library — the  Pmdagagfium — the 
Chateau — and  the  Church  ofS. 
Pancrace  merit  notice*  Iniia, 
La  Licome  ;  Le  Lion  s  &c. 

1  Marburgh — The  Library  belong- 
ing to  the  University  here  is  a 
fine  one.  The  best' Inn  is  the 
Post-House, 

li  Holtzdorf 

1  Jessberg^The  Post^^mue  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

1     fVabem 

H  Cassel— This  City  is  anpposed  to 
have  about  20,000  inhabitants; 
and  the  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice  are,  the  Chdtmm^-^the  Pa- 
laee-^the  Place  de  FredtHe  anA 
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ihe  Staiue  by  xMch  it  St  adorned 
—the  Arseneti^the  Rmnq^  Ctf 
thoHc  Chwreh  —  ihe  •Reformed 
Church — and  the  Statue  qf  the 
Landgrave^  Charles — the  Opera" 
house-^-Jke  Muteum  Fredericien 
— and  the  Pictures  in  the  HaU 
of  the  Academy  qf  Painting. 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Black 
Mear,  and  The  Town  qf  Franks 
fori, 

1     fVertujften 

]      Otaendorf 

1     Lichtenau 

1  Paderbom — The  Cathedral  here, 

and  the    Universitg,  merit  no- 
tice.    The  source  of  the  river 
Pader   is   in  the  middle  of  the 
Town.     Inn,  the  PostJutuee^ 
1^  Nienkirchen 

2  Warensdwf 
\\  Munster. 

18|  posts. 

This  City  contains  above  30,000  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  Church  of  S.  l>am* 
hert-^he  Pataoe-^he  Caihedral^-anA 
the  Chapel  of  Bernard  de  Galen^  merit 
notice.     Inns,  VEmpereur  ;  ^c. 

VOTAGE    ON   THE  RHINE   FROM 
MATEXCE    TO   COBLEWTZ. 

Packet-boats  go  daily  from  Mayence 
and  Cassel,  to  Goblentx ;  and  the  fare 
is  six  francs :  but  persons  who  hire  a 
yacht  to  themselves,  which  is  the  most 
pleasant  mode  of  going,  usually  pay 
from  four  to  five  carolins  * ;  and  are 
conveyed  to  Cologne^  for  the    latter 
sun^,  if  they  do  not  stc^  at  Coblentet. 
Persons  who    embark  at  Eltvil,  or 
Wallauf,    may.  procure  a    yacht  for 
three  louis-d*ors,  or  three  and  a  half 
at  tlw  utmost,  and  these  boats  being 
furnisbed  with  kitchen  utensils  and 
beds,  Travelers  may  dine  and  sleep 
on  board,  if  they  wish  it.     When  the 
yind  ii  contrary,  two  days  are  occupied 
in  going  from  Cassel  to  Coblentz,  or 
Thal-Ebtenbreitstein ;  and  two  days 
i^  tk  half  in  returning. 

Persons  who  n»ke  this  excursion 
thonld  leave  Mayenoe  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  go  either  to  Wal- 
fe«/,  or  EltvUl^  where  the  Imis  are 


The  time  oocnpied  In  goin^   from 
Mayenoe  to  Eltvill  is  about  two>hoan. 
Next  moaning,  u  short  time  bMbre 
sun-rise,  they  should  walk  to  Johan- 
nisberg;  and  from  the  Balcony  of  the 
Castle  there,  contemplate  the  view: 
thenoe  proceeding  to  embark  at  Lan- 
genwifUcel^  tot  Geisenheim.  The  time 
occupied  in  going  is  about  an  hour ; 
and  at  the  latter  place  it  is  advisable  . 
to  disembark,  and  visit  Neidertoald^ 
a   garden   belonging   to    the   Count 
d'Ostein,  and  embellished  with  lovely 
^prospects.      From   Oeisenheim  to  S, 
Goaer  the  time  oecupied    in    going 
is  about  four  hours.  This  Town  stanctt 
in  a  delightful  position,  and  contains 
a  good  Inn,  where  Travellers  should 
sleep,  rising  at  five  o*eh)ck  the  next 
morning  to  reach  Coblentz  before  noon. 
Here  are  good  Hotels.     The  Town 
.  is  situated  ^at  the  Cjonfluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moseue ;  and  the  ob- 
jects most   worthy  of  attention  are, 
the  Collegial  Church  of  S.  Caetor  and 
Oie  Fort  of  Ehieenireitstein^  originally 
a  Roman  work. 

ISXCVRSIOK  EROK   GOTTIXOEK  TO    ' 
TpE    MINES    OF   BARTZ. 

Behind  Kattlenburg  rise  the  firtt 
bills  which  belong  tQ  the  chain  of 
the  Hartz. 

Osterode— This  Town  has  4000  in* 
habitants — Kkmethal-^lnn^  La  Cou^ 
ronne.  This  Town  contains  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  richest  Mines  are 
La  Caroline,  which  h  105  fathoms 
deep ;  and  La  Devothie,  which  is  102 
.  fathoms  deep. 

The  GeorgeatoUen  is  a  remarkubte 
work. 

TheLudteiger-Reehenhatte  ei&ibitft 
a  collection  of  all  the  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  Mines. 
.  Two  miles  from  Klattsthal  is  the 
ancient    imperial    City   of    Goslar  * 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
beer,  eidled  Gote,  of  which  thiere  are 
seven  kinds;  and  that  most  esteemed 
is  called  Beeie  Krug,    Half  a  league 
firom   tbis  City  is  the  Rammelsbergy 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Mines   of 
HaHz. 
Ob  the  road  leading  from  Il^enbnrg 


good,  espediafly  The  Roee  at  EltvUl.    uo  the  Brock«i,  a  lofty  mountain,  not 

*  One  carolia  is  twenty-four  francs. 
1  The  Rudeshidxa  boatmna  axe  supposed  to  be  tiie  best  oo  th^  Rhine, 
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far  from  the  ChAteau  de  Sti^pehi. 
burg,  is  a  beautiful  prospect ;  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  ^rocken  a 
plain  is  discoverable,  which  extends 
seventy  leagues,  and  contains,  five 
millions  of  people. 

From  the  Brocken  Travellers  usually 
f^o  to  Elhingerode^  in  order  to  see  the 
Grotto  called  BauhmansKole.  The 
^  Stalactites  which  adorn  this  Grotto 
are  beautiful  and  various;  but  the 
objects  most  interesting  here  are  pe- 
trified human  bones,  supposed  to  be 
antediluvian.  At  S.  Andreasburg* 
in  this  neighbourhood,  was  found 
a  piece  of  silver,  weighing  eighty 
pounds. 

This  excursion  may  be  easily  ac- 
complished in  a  fortnight. 

CELEBRATED  GERMAN 
^THS. 

CABLSBAD. 

Carlsbad  contains  about  3000  in. 
habitants,  and  several  Jodging-hoiises. 
The  price  of  apartments  varies  ac- 
.cording  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
frequent  the  Baths :  but  a  good  suite 
of  rooms,  with  several  beds,  seldom 
lets  for  more  than  twenty  florins  a 
week. 

Dinner  at  a  Restaurant  usually 
costs  from  eight  to  "ten  groschen  a 
head.  At  the  Salle  de  Bohime,  and 
the  Salie  de  Saxe^  breakfast,  either  of 
coffee  or  chocolate,  costs  about  eigh- 
teen kreutzers.  For  loading,  or  un- 
loading a  traveling  carriage,  the  price 
is  a  florin.  To  the  Valet-de-pface, 
who  goes  round  with  the  visiting-, 
tickets  of  Itinerants,  when  they  arrive, 
and  when  they  depart,  the  fee  is  two 
florins.  For  reading  the  gazettes  dur- 
ing the  whole  season  the  price  is  two 
florins.  The  drawers  of  water  at  each 
spring  expect  from  every  customer  .a 
kopfstuck  or  two,  as  a  farewell  pre- 
sent;  and  the  waiters  at  the  Salle  de 
JBohime,  and  the  Salle  de Saae^expect 
every  person  whom  they  have  attended, 
to  give  them  at  least  one  florin  each, 
as  a  parting  compliment.  The  en- 
trance-money at  the  balls  is  one 
florin  per  head  :  and  persons  who 
require  a  physician,  while  they  use 
the  Baths,  conomoiUy  give  him  four 
or  five  ducats  when  his  attendance 
-ceases. 


The  roads  in  this  ndg^bottrhood 
are  abominable. 

•      PTBMOKT. 

The  Pyrmont  season  commences 
about  the  end  of  June.  The  new 
lodging-house  at  the  Baths  is  a  good 
one  ;  and  the  price  of  each  apartment 
is  marked  over  the  door.  There  are 
several  other  lodging-houses.  Dinner 
costs  from  eight  to  sixteen  gfoschen 
per  head,  according  to  its  quality ;  and 
the*  public  amusements  are  nume- 
rous and  various. 


The  season  at  Spa  commences  about 
the  end  of  May.  Here  are  lodgings 
of  all  descriptions,  and  all  prices. 
Traiteurs  send  otlt  good  dinners  at 
four  francs  a  head ;  and  persons  who 
like  to  dine  at  a  Table  d*  Hole  are 
well  served  for  three  francs  a  head. 
Saddle.hoi%es  cost,  by  the  day,  from 
five  to  six  francs  each. 

Spa,  to  Jovers  of  gaiety,  is  plea- 
sant; though,  compared  with  many 
other  places  on  the  Continent,  expen- 


BOUTE    FBOM   VIENNA    TO     SALTZ- 
BUAO. 

1     Bur^ardsoff^A  post  and  a  half 
is  chargefi  by  the  post-master ; 
and  one  paper  florin  is  paid  for 
•    the  Order  for  Post-horses. 

1  Sigkardskirchen  —  Inn  tolerably 
good. 

1}  Piirschling 

1     5.  P'dlten    . 

l^  MiUk — A  small  country  Inn;  bat 
clean. 

1}  Kemtnelbuch 

1^  Amutetten      . 

l|  Stremberg — Between  Stremberg 
and  the  next  post,  £us,  the 
Hills  are  very  severe.  Tnn 
tolerably  good. 

1  Em — Between  Bus  and  the  next 
Post,  KleinmUnchen,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  off  the  great  Linz  Boad; 
but  the  Danube  being  very  mag- 
nificent at  Linz,  travellers  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  go  round 
by  that  Town ;  which  excursion 
does  not  add  more  than  three 
posts  to  the  journey. 
1  Kieinmuncken  .^  Inn  tolerably 
good. 
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2   mh 

I     Lambach 
1^  FokicAruch    • 
\\  Frankenmarkt 
l|  Neumarki 

1|  Saltzburg — Tl»e   whole   of   this 

road  is  perfectly  good,  though 

hilly :  and  from  Kleinmuncheii 

to  Saltzbiu^   is  an  exq^uisitely 

-^ —  beautiful  drive, 

21^  posts.      « 

Travellers  should  not  visit  Saltz- 
burg without  going  to  Bercktes- 
Gaden,  and  the  Lake  called  Konigsee, 
or  Barthelemi-see,  about  twenty  miles 
from  ^txburg.  The  Road  to  this 
Lake  ia  excellent ;  and  the  scenery 
enchanting.  Another  usual  exatrsion, 
and  a  less  distant  one  from  Saltzburg, 
is  to  the  Salt  Mines. 

nOUTE  FROM  VIIKNA  TO   VENICE. 

1     Neudorf 

1     GimteUdorf 

1    Ncuttadt 

1     Neukircken 

1^  Schottwien 

14  Morzztuchiag 

1     Kreiglach 

1     Mocrzhofen 

1     Bruck'tur^Muhr  ^ 

1     Leoben 

1     Kreutbach 

1     Knietenfeld 

1    Judenburg 

U    Unzehmark 

U  Neitmarkt 

1    Frieaach 

1     S,Viet 

1    Klagenfurt 

1     Velden 

1     ViUach 

I     Amoldstein 

1     TarvU 

1     Ponteba 

14  Reiciuta 

U  Ospitaletto 

U   Ca//a/to 

U  Udine 

IJ  Codroipo 

1^  Pordenon 

I     Sadie 

H  Coneffltano 

^'   Spresiano 

I    Treviso 

U  il/c«<re — Hence  to  Venice  by  wa- 
7—  ter. 
40  poistB. 


mOUTB    FROM  VIENKA  TO   C&RX.8-    ^ 
BAJ>,    THROUGH  EORA  AKD  2W0DA. 

1  Enzendorf 

1  StocAerau 

li  Weikertdof 

1  Meiaau 

1  //orw 

li  Go/y^'te 

1  Schwarzenau 

\\   SArenu  . 

Ij^  ScAwarzbach 
14   Wittingau 
1^  Budweis 

2  Moldauthein  • 
2     fiwA 

1      Strakonitz 

1  Horazdiowitz 
14   Gr'anberg 

2  fi/wn 
2     il/ieM  • 

1     P/an        •  ^ 

1     Sandau 
1     jE^ro 

l|  Carlsbad— There  is  a  nearer  road 
from  Vienna  to  CarUbadjthrongh  ,    , 
Znaim,  Iglau,  and  Prague.      ' 

324  posts 

ROUTE  FROM  HANOVER  TO  PYR- 
MONT. 

14  Springe 

1     Hameln — A  strong  place. 

1     Pyrmont The  Chariot  de  Potte 

goes  from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURGH  TO  PVR- 
MONT. 

1     Haarburg 

1^  Tostedt 

1^  Rotenburg 

1     Ottersberg 

li  BrSme 

1^  Bassum 

1     Barenburg 

1      Ucht 

\\  Minden—La  VUh  de  Berlin  is  a 

good  hotel. 
1     Rinteln This  Town  contains  a 

celebrated  University. 
1^  Pyrmont. 

14  posts. 
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•  HOPTK  PRO*  iSftirSSKlS,  ntiOVO^ 
AIX- LA- CHAPEL tC  AK»  LIEOX-, 
TO   SPA. 

1|   Cortenberg 
\\  Lou  vain 
2     Tirlemont 
:  2    S.  Trond 


l|  Reckheim 

1     Geiienkirnhen 

1     J^M/ter«— Inns,  ia   Cowr  Impi^ 
riale^  ^c. 
•  The  distance  frow  Juliers  to  Co- 
logne is  two  posts  and  a  half. 

li  Aix-la-Chapelle — This  City  con- 
tains above  27,000  inhabitants. 
TV  Cathedral,  wherein  .is  the 
Tomb  o£  Charlemagne— /)iff^^. 
tel  de  ViUe-.wid  the  Baths,  are 
the  objects  b«st  worth  notice. 
He«e  are  several  Tnns,  Le  prand 
Monarque.  ;  L'Hoiei  d^'Hal. 
lande;  Le grand S.  Martin;  Av. 
From  Aix-la-Chapellfe  to  Maes- 
tricht  is  three  German  miles. 
•  I^  LesBatiices 

1     Liege. 

17i  posts.* 

This  City  is  watered  by  the  Maes, 
aad  supposed  to  contain  above  60,000 
inhabitants :  its  Citadel  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect;  and  the  mtel 
de  Vtlle^^he  Fountain  in  the  Grande 
Plaee-^^he  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  &\ 
Lambert-^the  Quag,  ©n  the  banks  of 
the  Maes-.«nd  the  bridge  thrown 
over  that  nver,  all  merit  notice,  Liege 
boasts  a  delightful  Promenade,  caUed 
Coronmaes. 

Among  the  best  Inns  are,  VAigie 
notr,  and  La  Pommelette, 
Gennan 

Mites. 

3     Spa. 

ROUTE   FROM   VIENNA   TO   BAD£V. 

1     Neudorf 

1  Baaden— Celebrated  twt  ttt  Mi- 

neral Waters. 

2  posts. 

ROUTE  TROM  VIEKWA  TO  rREsl 

buroh: 

1      Schtif achat  * 

1      FUchament 


1     Regekbrmm 

I     Teutst^-AUeghurgk^^T^is^^ 

Town  of  Hungary. 
1     Presburg. 

5  posts.  .  .    ^ 

This  City,  in  time  pafet  tile  capital! 
of  Hungary,  is  not  snppOMd  at  %U 
present  moment  to  oontBin  abore 
22,000  inhabitants  ;  though  iu  po- 
pulation, previous  to  the  remoral  of 
the  seat  oif  government  to  Bnda,  vas 
estimated  at  28,000.  Presburg  ii 
fin^  sitaateii  on  an  eBnnenee  Ofer^ 
looking  an  immense  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube ;  and,  among  the  ob. 
jects  best  wordi  notice  here,  are  m 
JS^uestrian  Stutue,»by  Donner,  of  S. 
MartiU)  which  adorns  the  parochial 
Church— ano<A«r  Statue,  hj  the  same 
sculptor,  in  the  Esterhaasy-Chapel— 

The  Gm>emor*s    Palace the   tm/ti 

Chancery -The  Theatre — the  Public 
Granaries  —  the  Caserne — ^e  regal 
Chdteau^-the  Cupola  jtf  the  Church 
of  S,  Elizabeth — the  royml  Catholic 
Academg-^siaA  the  Lutherim  Gym- 
nasium.  The  public  amusemeDts 
consist  of  operas,  (rermfm  ^ays,  oob- 
certs,  and  balls.  Here  are  eome  good 
private  Libraries,  and  GftMnets  of 
Natural  History^  tegeOier  with  a 
celebrated  Collection  of  W17  Faces. 

The  Chateau  de  Lansc^ts,  near 
Presburg,  is  worth  seeing;  as  like- 
wise is  the  Chateau  d'Bsteribasy. 

ROUTE    FROM    TEUTSCH-iALTEN- 
BUROH    TO    BELGRADE. 

1    Kitsee — ^A  royal  ch&tean. 

1     Rackendorf 

1     Wiesellmrgh 

\\  Hochstrass^A  post  and  a  half  i» 
sometimes  charged  here. 

1  Raab — The  population  <rf  this  City 
is  estimated  at  13,000.  Its  C^ 
Ihedral  is  magnificent. 

1     Goenvo 

1    Ais 

1  Cowiom— The  Church  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits 
merits  notice. 

1    iVe«W//— Celebrated  fof  eajelleiit 

white  wines. 
1    Neudorf 
1     Dorogh 
1|  Wercsthtear 
1    Ofen,  or  Buda-  The  popalatian  of 

Buda,  the   ancient  ^SSenmlrfo, 
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foilted  bf  tike  Ownftiki  Ofeii,) 
to  OTtlmated  at  65,000,  Indud-  , 
ing  tlie  Town  of  Fwt,  from 
which  it  is  8«p«rM6d  ottly  by 
the  Danube.  At  BoA^  the 
HuAiewian  Hefaiim  afe  kept: 
an4  the  Croiwn  pmented  in  the 
year  1000,  by  Pope  SylTWter  II, 
*to  Stephen,*  BLing  of  Hungary^ 
is  an  imitation  of  that  which 
WM  worn  bv  the  Greek  £m«e- 

1    Ad^ 

1  Peni9k 
1^  Foeidwar 

2  Pak$ch 
2    To/nau 

1    iS«Ai>ri(/-*-(]Mebrated  ^or  its  wines ; 
which  are  superior  to  Burgundy. 
l\  PoUtutek 
1     Seketcoe 

1  Mohacteh 

2  Baran^awar 

1  Latkafeld — The  frontier  Town  of 

Sdavonia. 

2  Esseck — Vestiges  of  the  ancient 

City  of  Mursa  are  discoverable 

here. 
1    Ferrm     • 
I    fVttkotDor 
1    Oppaiowax 
1^  lilbk 

1  Sziaxek 

2  PtUfTwttradin 

1    Cariowiix*  UtUerieg 
I    Poaka 
1     Cterevicz 
\\  Ban9vxe 

^  Semlin  —  This  Town  contsins  a 
Health-Office  for  purifying  let- 
ters   and    merchandin     which 
-—    come  from  Turkey. 
47  posts. 

From  Semlin  to  Belgrade  the  time 
occupied. in  going  is  about  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

ROUTE  FROM   PRESBUKGH  TO  KAS- 
CHAU  AND  T0KA7. 

1     Cwkies 

1    Sar/oe 

1  Tyrnau — This  Town,  ornamented 
with  nine  large  towers,  and  se- 
veral churches,  makes  a  hand- 
some figure  at  a  distance.     The 

*  The  Hungaiiaiu  have  eight  sorts  of  wine 
somewhat  itmilar  m  flavour  to  Tokay;  and 


CaO^edrdl^the  Epke&pai  Pa>. 
lace  —  and  *th0  Acmdkmm  det 
Nobles^  merit  notice. 

1^  FreyHUdiei 

1     Rippyn 

1     Nitra-Tajfpictckan 

1    Nitra-Sambroket 

1     fVe$temcs 

1  J3aymoz«— There  are  H9i  BtUhi  in. 
this  Town. 

1     Bmdno 

I    Thuntix^SambrokH 

1    Nfiletcho 

1  R6*enberff  —  The  Mmerai  Waters^ 
and  th0  College  here,  toe  cele- 
brated. • 

1     Pertemdorf 

I     OkoHcachitM 

1     }Fihodm 

I    Lauttchburg 

1     H<n-ka 

1  Leuttehau — T%e  H6tei  de  FiUe  is  a 
handsome  i>uilding:  but  the 
Town  is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

1    Biacxovez  * 

14  Berthod 

1  Eperiet — Finely  situated,  and  fa- 
mous for  iu  wines. 

I     Leme9ch 

1    Kaschau— ^  strong  Town.     The  * 
Governor^  House  is  a  handsome 
building.      The  Bathe  of  Ka»- 
chau  are   celebrated;    but    the 
air  is  unhealthy. 

1     Sxifme 

1  mumaim 
1^  Taifya — ^Famous  for  its  wines. 

2  Tokay — On  the  mountain  of  Saint 
Therese,  and  in  the  vineyard  of 
Szarwarsch,  grow  the  best  wines 
of  Tokay,  .which,   in  stomadi 

*—    complaints,    have    been    found 
30^    particularly  beneficial  *. 

Hunnry  abounds  in  excellent  frait, 
beef,  WTld-fowl,  and  venison ;  and  the 
wines  are  so  good,'  and  at  the'sune 
time  so  strong,  that,  to  foreigners, 
they  sometimes  prove  dangerous. 

In  Oallicia,  and  the  Buko.vine,  Tra- 
vellers ought  to  carry  provisions  with 
them ;  as  little  besides  straw  can  be 
procured  at  the  inns. 

ROUTE  FROM  YIEKKA  TO  TRIESTJE. 

1    Neudorf 
1     Oitruelsdorf 

feequenay  toM.  under  that  name.    The  best 
Tokay  is  seldom  if  ever  sold. 
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1    Neutiadi 

1    Neukirckem         * 

1}  Schoiiwim 

\\  Moerzu9chiag 

1     Kriegiach 

1    Mtrzhofen 

1    Brucksur-Mhur 

I    Rottebtein 

1    Peggau 

1  Gratz—This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
Styria,  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants;  and 
amdhg  the  objects  best  worUi 
notice  are  the  Imperial  Ch&teau 
the  Egiise  de  la  Cpur^and  that 
•  dedicated  to   S,  Ciuherine—ihe 

parochial  Church,  in  which  there 
is  a  painting  by  Tintoretto — the 
two  Columns,  and  the  Convent 
in  the  Faubourg  of  Muer — the 
Lyceum  and  its  Library — and 
the  JohanncBum,  The  Poor- 
house,  whid^  comprehends  a 
general  hospital,  a  lying-in  hos- 

•  pital,  a  foundling  hospital,  an 
asyliiifl  for  Lunatics,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  Aged,  is  a  most  be- 
nevolent  and  useful  institution. 

The  promenades  in  and  about  this 
Town  are  pleasant. 
-     Best  inn,  The  Sun. 

1    Kahdorf 

1     L^nring 

1     Ehrenhausen 

\\  Mahrburg — This  is  the  most  po- 
pulous Town  in  Styria,  Oratz 
excepted. 

1^  Feisiritz 

1  Ganttfowitx 
\k  Zilly 

2  Franz 
I    S.  Oswald 
1    Pofpetsch 

•  Idria,  celebrated  for  its  Mine*  of  ^ck- 
"V  IS'  **  ^7/oax  mileft  ftom  Obcr-Laybach. 

1  From  Trieste  to  Flume,  another  Austrian 


lCh.VIlL 


I  i  LaybadkH-This  .City,  the  Capital  of 
the  Duchy  pf  C^rniola,  ift  sup- 
posed to  ofmtain  about  11,000 
inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  t^- 
dicated  to  S.  -Nicholas,  merits 
notice;  as  does  the  Church  of 
S,  Peter,  in  the  Fauboug.  Inn, 
Le  Sauvaffe. 

•  l^  Ober^LaybacJk*- 

1  Loitsh 

2  Adetaberg — There  is  a  celebrated 
Grotto  in  this  Town ;  and  an- 
other,  called  The  Grotto  of  S. 
Madelaxne,  at  a  short  distaiux;. 
Inn,  L^Osteria  ffrande. 

The  Lake  of    Zirknitz  is  near 
Adelsberg. 
1     Prawa/d 
Ij^  Sessana 

1    Trieste  t.— This   is_  a  floorisliing 
Free-Port,"  with  a  sparious  and 
safe   Harbour,    and- 30,000 #ii- 
—      habitants  $. 
35  posts. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  here 
are,  the  Mate — the  Lazaretti—ihe 
Cathedral — the  Greek  Church^ 
and  the  new  Opera  House. 

Inns,  La  Fille  de  Londres^  ^e. 

About  twenty  German  miles  from 
Trieste  is  Pola ;  which  Travellers 
ought  to  visit,  on  account  of  its  an- 
cient Triumphal  Ai-ch,  Temple,  and 
Theatre.  .  Pola  was  founded  by  the 
Colchians;  and  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  Colony  under  the  appellation 
of  Pietas  Julia.  Its  ancient  build- 
ings are  in  good  preservation. 

A  boat  may  be  obtained  at  Trieste 
to  go  by  sea  to  Pola ;  and  the  price 
Usually  demanded  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ducats.    * 

F««;Port,  is  a  distance  of  five  posts. 

t  The  population  of  Trieste  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  18,000  a  few  years  since. 
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PORTUGAL. 


Expense  of 


LUbon— Days  appointed  for  sailing 
' —  best  worth  notice— Cork  Con- 


»ense  of  going  in  a  Post-Office  Packet  from  Falmouth  to  LUb 

—Money  of  Portugal— Lisbon— Hotels— Population— Objects 

vent— Cintiw— Water,  eatables,  and  asses'  mllk-rLodglngs— Board— Plre-wood— Garden  of 

the  Convent  of  Necessitades— Public  amusements— &ice  of  draujht-hoxses— 'Passports,  4'«.— 

Route  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto— Ditto  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 


EXPEN'SE  OP  GOING  IN  A  POST- 
OFFICE  PACKET  FROAI  FAL- 
MOUTH   TO    LISBON. 

Every  Cabin-passenger  usually  pays 
for  passage  and  board,  (wine,  tea,  and 
sugar  inclusive,)  twenty-three  pounds, 
and  every-Steerage-passenger  fourteen 
pounds.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin- 
passengers.  Children,  under  twelve 
^  months  old,  go  free  of  charge ;  under 
*four  years  old  they  pay  as  steerage - 
passengers  ;  s^nd  above  that  age  as 
cabin-passengers. 

Lisbon-packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday;  though  every  Friday  is  the- 
time  when  thiey  are  ordered  to  sail,- 
from  April  till  October. 

The  accommodations  on  board  these 
vessels  are  excellent.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, advisable  for  passengers  <  to  use 
the  sheetS)  blankets,  and  pillows, 
belonging  to  the  packet ;  but  to  provide 
plenty  of  their  own :  and  this  not 
merely  to  secure  themselves  from  cold 
and  other  unpleasant  circumstances 
during  their  voyage,  but  likewise 
because  blankets  and  down-pillows  are 
particularly  needful  at  Lisbon.  Inva- 
lids who  visit  this  City  during  winter 
should  wear  very  warm  clothing,  and 
live  in  an  apartment  which  fronts  the 
south. 

MONEY   OF   PORTUGAL. 

A  Ree  £.  «.  d. 

10  Rees,  equal  to  a  half-Vin- 

tem. 
20  Rees,  equal  to  a  Vintem ; 

in  English  money  about  0    0     1 
*  Vintems,  equal  to  a  Tes- 

toon 0    0    6 

^  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Cru- 

^eof  Exchange ...,  0    2    8 

24  Vintems,  equal  to  a  new 

CnKMde  ».. M.  0    d    8 


10  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Mil- 

ree,  (1000  Rees) 0    6    7 

48  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Moi- 

doire 17    0 

64  Testoons,  equal  to  a*Jo-« 

annes  1  15     9 

Accounts  in  Portugal  are  kept  in 
Rees. 

LISBON. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  Olisippo, 
and  in  Portuguese. Lisboa,  is  a  flou- 
rishing commercial  City,  seated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  em- 
bellished by  one  of  the  finest  Harbours 
in  Europe,  and  supposed  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  this  Metropolis  and  its  environs  are, 
the  Royal  Residence  ;  the  Exchange  ;.  • 
the  India- House ;  the  Arsenal;  and 
the  Equestrian  bronze  Statue  of  Jo- 
seph  I ;  all  of  which  adorn  the 
Pra^a  do  Commercio — the  patriarchal 
Church;  and  that  belonging  to  the  Con^ 
vent  of  S.  Roche,  which  comprises  an 
Asylum  for  Foundlings.  In  the  pa- 
triarchal Church  is  a  Chapel  dedicated 
to  S.  Roche,  and  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  richly  decorated  temples  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  picture 
above  the  altar  is  a  particularly  well 
executed  Roman  Mosaic ;  as  likewise 
is  another  picture  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Chapel ;  the  pavement  is  wrought 
in  Mosaic ;  the  pilasters  are  formed  of 
porphyry,  verde  antique,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  other  precious  marbles  j  the  doors 
are  bronze,  beautifijlly  worked  and 
gilt :  the  candelabra  and  the  lamps, 
are  of  solid  silver;  and  the  altar  is 
composed  of  lapis  lazuli,  amethysts, 
and  gold;  and  ornamented  with  a 
Scrlpturel  0roop  m  aUo^i^vo^  whioh 
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is  one  entire  Uock  of  silver*.  Other 
object^,  worthy  of  attention  in  IAb" 
bon  and  itt  environs  are,  the  new 
Church— 4he  Quay — ihe  Aqueduct  of 
Alcantara:  which  consists  of  thirty. 
five  arches :  the  largest  being  249  feet 
in  width,  and  332  in  height.  This 
magnificent  structure,  built  of  white 
nuu^le,  was  erected  by  John  V— Me 
Church  afid  Convent  qf  Beiem^  where 
the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  are  buried 
— (Belem  exhibits  a  kind  of  Gothic 
arabesque  arohiteeture,  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  £urope) — the  Convent 
qf  Braneanas^  which  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  blessed  Virgin  finely  exe- 
cuted— the  Cork  Convent  on  the  sum- 
nut  of  Cape  S.  Roche— and  Cinira^ 
which  ooi|taiiyi  a  good  Inn,  and  r^ins 
of  a  Moorish  Palace. 

Cintra  is  deemed  the  best  summer, 
residence  in  the  environs  of  Lisbon ; 
.  but  during  winter  and  spring  its  ez« 
oessive  humidity  renders  it  unwhole- 
some  f .  The  Penka  verde  at  Cintra 
is  usually  visited  by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  excellent  water, 
good  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
asses'  milk ;  but  eligible  lodgings  are 
scarce  and  dear;  and  a  lady  or  gentle, 
man  can  seldom  board  with  a  Portu-- 

E  family  under  seven  shillings, 
sh  money,  per  day,  lodging  not 
live. 

Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lis- 
bon. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Necessitades,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Buenos-Aires,  affords  an  agree- 
able Promenade;  and  the  public  amu8e-« 
inents  of  this  City  are,  the  Italian, 
Opera,  the  Portuguese  theatre,  bull. 
£ghts,  and  assembles  at  the  houses  of. 
ihe  English  merchants. 

Among  the  principal  Inns  are, 
BamweWt  Engliih  Hotels  Owene** 
JHotel^O'Keif'g  Hotel-^L' H6tel  Fie^ 
mon/owe—aud  La  Calcada  de  EstreUa, 

PRICE  OF  H&AUOHT-HORSES,  ^0. 

Draught-horses,  or  mul«e,  in  Por. 
tugal,  are  charged  at  eight  testoons  a 
pair,  per  league;  the  common  mode  cf 
travelling  is  en  voUurier;  and  a  calash, 

-^1!^  J«»**  comajMided  at  Lisbon,  thJto 
SUrffffillfi?***'  ^^  nwBtof  thedHiich- 


oontaining  two  placet,  and  diivn  by 
two  mules,  may  usoany  be  hixe&  for 
about  fifteen  francs  a  day,  all  expeoMs 
included. 

*  Travellers  going  from  Lisbon  to  any 
other  nart  of  Portugal,  should  solicit, 
from  tne  chief-magiatrate  of  the  quar- 
ter  in  which  they  lodge,  a  passport 
oontaining  the  names  of  the  Travellers^ 
the  number  of  their  horses,  mules,  and 
.attendants;  together  with  a  permis- 
sion to  carry  fire-anna. 

Perscms  going  to  Spain  must  apply 
fbr  a  passport  from  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter at  Lisbon ;  an4  this  passport,  if 
presented  to  Spanish  custom-house 
officers,  and  accompanied  by  a  fee, 
prevents  any  examination  €i  baggage. 


ROUTS  PROM  LISBOir  TO^FOHTC 

1st  day  Aheria  and  Castenheda— 
About  mid.way  is  a  ferry  orer 
the  Tagus.  The  road  lies 
between  hedges  of  aloes  and 
olives. 

2d  day  Otta  and  Tagarro—K  weAj 
plain,  abounding  with  Indian 
fi§fs. 

3d  day  F^to-- These  VenUs  are 
inns,  established  by  order  of 
government,  at  the  distance  o( 
four  or  five  Portuguese  miles 
from  each  other.  Government 
likewise  regulates  thechargP5 
at  these  inns,  by  a  tariff,  which 
is  always  exposed  to  public  vieir. 

4th  day  Ahobaga 

5th  day  Leyria — Travellers  may  stop, 
during  this  day's  journey,  at 
the  Convent  of  Baialha,  which 
has  a  fine  Gothic  Churdi,  with 
a  beautiful  Tower. 
The  road  is  good,  and  the  conntry 
adorned  with  plantations  of 
olives,  and  forests  of  cork-trees. 

6th  day  PomM  and  Po»(fe»^Travel- 
lers  should  visit  the  Moorish 
Castle  on  a  hill  near  Pombsl. 

7th  day  Coimbra  and  Almahada-^(^ 
imbra  contains  13,000  ii^^' 
Wtants,  and  a  Univsrsity. 
Here  are  a  Boman  Bridge  and 
Aqueduct^  almost  entirs. 

luable  plunder  was  left  behind. 

The  Gftapel  of  &  Rocbe  it  repavtod  to  l>a^ 
cost  the  Portu4pieae  nadon  a  n^ui&ef  cntfBdcft 

t  Many  persons  prefer  fidlu  to  Cintia*  ^ 
ewseitfrmaw^wfc^wrtlf  MSMSt 
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and  Ft^ftwoiw.   TfaTeUen^aiMr- 
ixkg  this  4»y*»  J9uim«y,  paM  two 

riverty  eiih^  on  bridgM  or  in  a 

thday  Oporto.^  Thia  City,  tb9 
.  kurgeat  in  Poitugiil,  Idatoa  coc* 
cepted,  la  watered  by  tk«  Doiura» 
afteieBtly  tli«  Bwriuty  on  which 
river  g«Mi4olaa,  lilte  thoM  at 
Vegoiot*  lure  used. '  Oporto  ia 
'supposed  to  contain  30,000  iov 
habitanta  ;  and  has  long  been 
famed  for  ita  wines,  of  which  it 
is  said  to  export  yearly  twenty 
thousand  pipes.  The  Quays 
here  are  magnificent. 

Time  employed  in  travelling  from 
3porto  to  Almeida,  66  hours — from 
3porto  to  Salamanca,  27  hours— from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid,  36  hours — 
Tom  VaUadolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segorla 
aid  the  Eseorial,  50  hours. 

Segovia  is  wdl  worth  seeing,  on 
account  of  its  Aqueduct,  a  noble  mo- 
munent  of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect 
preservation.  Some  authors  suppose 
it  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan;  but  the  Spaniards  gravely 
awert,  that  it  was  thd  work  of  Her- 
cules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  of  its  kind  in 
Spain?  and  the  Alcazar,  or  Castle, 
stands  beautiAilly. 

ROUTE  FROM   LISBOK    TO  MAD&ID. 


3  .fM?a-Ga/^--Tothisphice  Tra- 
vellers are  conveyed  on  the 
Tagus,  in  a  large  boat ;  but  it  is 
not  prudent  to  set  out  if  the 
river  be  much  agitated. 

&      CdMlM 

3  VefacM-nuevaa—^the  road  ezpases 
a  brook. 

4  M(mtemomov0 

3  ArratfolM — The  road  Grosses  an- 
other brook. 

^  Fevtta  del  Duqae^Yram  Aldea- 
Gallega  to  this  place  the  road  is 
tolerably  good. 

3    Estremat 

3    AkravizM 

i  Ehaa^Thia  is  the  last  Town  of 
Portugal.  Here  Travellers  are 
waited  upon  by  the  Custanu 
^mm  Odmmy  and  '  '    * 


declare  what  VP^tAm  «f  com- 
merce, and  what  money  they 
carry  with  them,  after  having 
done   which .  they   receive    a» 

One  mile  from  Elvas  th«  road 
traverses  a  rivulet,  which  divides 
Portugal  from  Spain. 

3  Bad^joe— 'This  Town,  the  Capital 
of  Estremadura,  is  entered,  on 
the  Portuguese  side,  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Ouadiana,  an- 
ciently called  the  Antuu.  It  ia 
a  place  of  high  antiquity. 
Here  Travellers  are  liable  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The 
road  from  £stremos  hither  is, 
*    generally  speaking,  bad. 

3     TtUavera  del  Arrojo 

%    JLobon 

2     Arrogo  de  San  Servan 

2  Merida—Tins  Town  was  built  by 

the  Romans,  and  is  entered  on 
the  Portuguese  side  by  a  bridge 
of  sixty-one  arches,  thrown  over 
the  Guadlana.  '  Here  are  several 
Antiquities,  among  which'  is  an 
Equestrian  Statue. 
6     Fenta  del  Despohlado 

3  Meajadas 

3     Puerta  de  Santa  Crux 

3  Trujillo~~.The  birth-place  of  Pi- 

zarro. 

4  Jarafzejo— One  hAir  distant  from 

Jarajzejo  Travellers  are  obliged 
to  descend  from  their  carriages, 
while  they  are  conveyed,  by  the 
assistance  of  oxen,  over  a  steep 
and  rugged  road ;  and  after  pass- 
ing the  river  del  Monte,  on  a 
bridge,  carriages  are  drawn  by 
oxen  up  a  hill,  which  belongs  to 
the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Gua- 
delupe. 

Jarajzejo    contains   considerable 
vestiges  of  Moorish  architeetiu«.  . 
4     Cams  del  Puerta 

2  Ahnaraz—BaM  an  hour  distant 

from  Almaraz  ia  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Tagus,  beyond  which 
river  the  road  ascends  a'hiU, 
thence  becoming  good,  and  con- 
tinuing so  the  wh(^  way  to 
Madrid. 

3  Naaukmral-^Th»  first  Town  of 

New  Castile. 

4  Cal^atiade  Orpptaa 

4     Talavera  de  la  Reyna 
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2  SohcoeAinM 

3  Bravo 

3     Maqueda 

2  A^«Mto  cfe/  Oai7o     • 

3  Santa  Crux  del  Retamar 
3     Falmajado 

2     Naval-camero 

2  Mottolet — Here  stands  a  Chiirch, 

the  inside  of  which  is  completely 
covered  with  gilding. 

3  Madrid  —  On  approaching    this 

City' carriages  are  either  driven 

100 


through  the  Man^smtfes,  or  over  it  by  ^ 
the  fine  Bridge  of  Segovia. 

The  country  between  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  is,  generally  speaking,  uncul. 
tivated,  unless  it  be  in  the  neighbour. 
hood  of  towns  and  villages ;  and  ex- 
hibits, to  \hd  left,  a  long  duda  of 
mountains. 

It  is  practicable'  so  to  arrange  this 
journey  that  Travellers  may  go  by 
S.  Ildefonao,  the  Escuriidy  or  ^nn. 
juez. 


Chapt^e  X.  . 


SPAIN. 


Money  of  Spain— ^rice  of  Post-hones,  &c— Articles  particularly  requisite  for  tiBTellefli  m 
Spain-'Route  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid— Sarago«sa—ValenciA—Vsilado]U—Bui]go»—Popu* 
lation  of  Madrid— Ol^cts  best  worth  notice  there— Literary  Estoblishments— Promenadei-' 
Public  amusements— Manufactures — Inns— Environs— Job-carriages — Gtates  and  Streets- 
Route  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona— Climate  of  Barcelona— Popuution — Objects  best  worth 
notice — Inns— Promenades— Route  Arom  Barcelona  to  Saragossa— from  Madrid  to  Gnaads— 
Alhaaabra,  and  other  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  last-named  city— Promenades— Climate 
—Route  from  Madrid  to  Malaga— Description  of  that  city— Route  from  Madrid  to  Cocdota, 
Seville,  and  Cadis ;  together  with  a  description  of  the  three  last-named  dties. 


VALUE  OP  THE  MOST  CURHENT 
SPAKISH  HOKET  IK  FBENCH 
FRAXCS. 

.  Francs 

Doblon 83    63 

Pistole 20     91 

HaV-pistole 10     45 

Piastre...  6     43 

Real  de  a  echo 4     35- 

Escudovellon 2    71    * 

Real  de  fi  quattre 2     17 

Peseta  Mexicana. 1    35 

PRICE   OF   POST-HORSES,  &C 

l^he  common  chargre,  per  post,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  reals  for .  every 
draught-h?>r8e  ;  a  post  being  about 
two  Spanish  leagues,  or  thiiee  hours, 
in  length.  A  Postillion  cannot  legally 
demand  mbre  than  two  reals  per  post ; 
but  expects- apeseta,  besides  a  dinner, 
or  extra-money  to  provide  one.  For  a 
carriage  furnished  by  a  Post-master,, 
the  price  is  four  reals  per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quitting  Madrid, 
and  every  other  place  where  the  King 
resides.  Travellers  pajr  a  post-royal ; 
which  is  double  the  price  of  a  oommoa 
post. 


The  post  on  great  roads  is  w^ 
served ;  and  the  horses,  when  speed  is 
compatible  with  safety,  go  remarkaWy 
quick  :  but  the  roads  in  Spain  cannot, 
generally  speaking,  be  oUied  gwxi; 
though,  throughout  the  whole  Signiory 
of  Biscay,  and  In  some  districts  near 
Madrid,  they  are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  ia  a 
Cache  de  Colleras  with  six  mules,  or  a 
Calesa  with  two,  still  predominates ; 
but,  for  one  person,  a  moreoeconomio' 
way  of  travelling  is  to  accompany  the 
Ordinario,  or  to  ride  on  a  Borrico,  at- 
tended by  a  muleteer  on  foot. 

Voiturins  usually  charge  for  a  caless 
with  two  mules  and  their  driver,  the 
keep  of  mules  and  muleteer  not  io' 
elusive,  about  fifteen  francs  a  day ;  or 
for  each  mule,  provender  inclusive, 
two  piastres  a  day. 
.  The  common  day's  journey  of  • 
Voiturier  is  about  eight  Spanish 
leagues;  and  each  of  these  lea^^ 
contains  3400  geometrical  paces. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  comfort' 
ably  in  Spain  without  a  Sen'snt  vbo 
understands  the  langruage;  beosuse 
the  Inns  are  so  destitute  of  eatables^ 
that  Travellen  are  compelled  to  pur^ 
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chase  th^r  prodsions  in  the  laifgtt 
towns  through  which  they  pass  ;  and 
likewise  obl^^,  geiverally  speaking, 
to  have  them  co&ed  by  their  own 
servant :  a  pot  for  boiling  meat,  with 
a  cover  and  padlock  to  prevent  theft, 
is  therefore  r^uisite ;  and  travelling  * 
beds,  in  this  country,  are  particularly 
needfuL  - 

Travellere  should  avoid  taking  snuff, 
m\v  muslins,  t>r  new  printed  cottons, 
amongst  their  baggage,  as  these  ar- 
ticles are  contraband. 

Servants  should  have  fire-arms  *• 

ROUTE     FROM     BAYONNE     TO     MA- 
DRID. 

Leagues. 

Miniundor-^  A  beautiful  entrance 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  fur- 
ther the  road  advances  the  more 
picturesque  is  the  scenery. 
S.  Jean  Pie  de  Port — Near  a  spring 
of  remarkably  fine  water,  be- 
tween this  Town  and  Ronoes- 
valles,  is  the  spot  which  divides 
France  from  Spain. 
'  Roncesvalles — The  road  from  Bay- 
onne  hither  being  dangerous  for 
carriages,  it  is  advisable  either 
.to  go  on  mules,  or  to  take  the 
road  by  Ostafisf^  Annoa,  Maya^ 
Berrueta^  Lanz^  and  Ostiz^  to 
Pamplona. 
The  village  of  Roncesvalles  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  Char- 
lemagne*s  army  was  defeated, 
when  the  famous  Roland  lost  his 
life. 
1 4  Pamplona— The  Inn  at  Pamplona 
is  in  the  squai-e.  This  town 
was  anciently  called  Pampelo. 

3}  Otriz 

2i  Jaffala — ^A  good  road,  which  con- 
tinues to  Portacillo. 

4    Marailla 

^     yditierra 

4  Qintromgo 

5  ^^rrerfa— Here    the  baggage    of 

Travellers  is  visited  and  plumb- 
ed by  the  Custom-house  Offi- 
cers. 

Si  Hinojosa 

4     Zamatfon 

H  Aimazan Here  the  road  traverses 

,  •  Pewons  who  wish  to  travel  expeditiously  •  t  Murviedro.  erect^  on  *J«  «J^  ^^  *e  an- 
in  Soain.  shflmld  ride  on  poat-hors^  Several  clpnt  ^LgurOum,  which  ^"  <*«iS^«15^  H"»- 
saddJeThoMeaL  are  kept  at  eVSy  post-house.  nibal.  is  about  four  leagues  distant  from  Valen. 

•^  '  *"  da;  and  displays  several  Antiquities. 

2  o 


the  Douro  on  a  stone  bridge, 
near  which  there  is  a  beautiAil 
Promenade. 

3|  Adradaa 

5  Lodarea — The  road  passes  over  a 
.  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
exhibits  a  large  and  well-culti- 
vated plain. 

2^  Bujarrabal 

24  Torremocha 

3     Almadronet 

2\  Orajanefos 

3     Torija 

3  Guadcdaxara 
34   FentadeMeeo 

3|  Thrrejon  de  Ardos^'Rere  the  road 
*  crosses  the  Xarama  by  a  bridge. 

4  Madrid. 

82}  leagues. 

Many  TraveUers  prefer  going  by 
Saragossa  and  Valencia ;  or  by  Vat 
ladolid,  Burgos,  and  Vittoria. 

Saragossa,  the  Capital  of  Arragon, 
is  seated  on  the  £bro,  formerly  called 
the  Iberus ;  and  has  a  Cathedral 
and  a  Moorish  Tower^  which  merit 
notice. 

Valencia,  supposed  to  contain  above 
70,000  inhabitants,  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Spain. 
Its  Cathedral^  once  a  Mosque,  is 
adorned  wi  th  fine  painti  ngs.  The  Col- 
lege of  Corpus  Christi  contains  a  cele- 
brated Picture ;  and  several  of  the 
Ckm vents  and  Monasteries  are  enriched 
with  good  paintings.  The  Church  of 
S.  Nicholas — the  University — and  the 
public  Libraries,  merit  notice. 

This  City  is  lighted  with  handsome 
lami>s,  patrolled  by  watchmen,  and 
encompassed  with  high  T<^alls,  nearly 
circular.  Its  climate  is  so  warm  as  to 
be  oppressive  during  the  day,  even  in 
Avinter  •]•. 

Valladolid,  anciently  called  PinHa^ 
contains  a  University;  and  in  the  Do- 
menican  Church  ofS,  Paul,  two  cele- 
brated Pictures,  by  Cardenas. 

Burgos,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Old 
Castile,  is  built  partly  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain,  and  partly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arlancjon.  Its  Cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe, 
and  some  other  Churches,  merit  notice. 
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Madrid,  aacMiitly  denoniinated 
Mantua^  is  supposed  to  contain  up- 
ward of  150,00u  inhabitants.  It  has 
fifteen  Gates,  all  composed  of  granite, 
and  most  of-  them  handsome:  ittf*^ 
Streets  Bt*e  clean,  spacious,  well  payed, 
and  well  lighted ;  and  the  entrance  to 
this  City  through  the  Gate  of  Alcala,  is 
strikingly  magnificent. 

Among  the  objects  which  especially 
deserve  attention  are,  the  Royal  Reti- 
dence^  called  the  new  Palace,  which  is 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  adorned 
with  fine  pictures—^  Rifffol  Cabinet 
qf  Natural  Hittory  • — the  Churchet  ef 
S.  ItabeUa—^*  Faeehalit—S.  laidoro^ 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales — and  S,  Martino 
-'—the  Convent  of  Las  Descalxas  reales, 
which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pic-. 
ture» — the  Church  of  Las  Calesos — 
the  Boyal  Convent  qfS,  Philip,  in  point 
of  architecture  one  of  the  finest  builde- 
ings  at  Madrid — theDomenican  Church 
— ^and  the  Bridge^  thrown  over  the 
Mani;anares. 

This  City  is  enriched  with  a  Uni- 
veiyity,  a  royal  College  called  Estudios 
reales^  an  Academy  of  Arts,  and  other 
literary  establishments. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
^I'ado — a  fine  Street,  called  Alcala-^ 
the  Gardens  of  the  Casa  del  Campo— 
and  the  Banks  of  the  Manqanares. 

The  Spanish  Theatre,  the  Bull- 
ilghu,  the  Tertullia,  and  the  Refresco 
(the  two  last  being  card-assemhlies, 
«alls,  concerts,  or  Routes)  ^  are  the 
principal  public  amusements. 

The  Tapestry  Manufacture ;  the 
Porcelain  Manufacture  at  Buen-Re- 
tiro ;  and  the  Glass  Manufacture  at  S. 
Ildefonso.  merit  notice. 

Several  of  the  Inns  at  Madrid  are 
good  4  and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Croia 
de  Malte^  in  the  Alcala. 
.  Provisions  are  cheap ;  and  the  com- 
znon  table-wines  are  those  of  La  Man« 
dia  and  Valdepenas. 

Thefe  are  no  Hackney-coaches  in 
this  City;  but  job-cai'riages  may  be 
hired  by  the  day,  for  eight  or  nine 
French  livres. 

'    The  objects  best  worth  notice  in 

.    the  environs  of  Madrid  are,  the  Buen- 

Betiro^  which  is  embellished  with  an 

*  Which  ctetsiat  ancient  Peruvian  potfeenr, 
wyUke  that  of  Egypt 

t  3y«  book,  in  this  Library  are  placed  with 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  outwaid}  a  Oaguiax 


EqaistriMiSUtM  (^  Philip  IV,  by 

Pietro  Tacca— «ft«  Palace  t/Armnjuex, 
and  iu  Gardens-^Me  Palace  qfS.  Ilde^ 
fonso,  -ita  Paintings,  Sculptuxe,  and 
Water-w«rk»--«nd  theEscurial,  which 
is  situated  about  twenty  Engliih  miks 
>  from  Madrid,  at  the  fool  of  the  Gua- 
darama  mountains.  This  PalaGe,  erecU 
ed  by  Philip  II,  contains  au  immense 
collection  of  Pictures,  soma  of  which 
are  classed  among  the.  finest  exiirting  $ 
,it  is  likewise  rich  in  sculpture,  gems, 
and  precious  marbles  \  and  among  its 
buildings  comprises  a  Church,  splen- 
didly ornamented  ;  and  a  Conetery, 
called  the  Pantheon,  where  the  Sove* 
reigns  of  Spain,  beginning  with  Charles 
V,  are  buried.  The  Escurial  is  like- 
wise furnished  with  a  Li^brary  parti- 
cularly rich  in  Hebrew,  'Arabic,  and 
Greek  manuscripts  •)•. 

The  road  from  Madrid  hither  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  country  beautiiiiL 

ROUTE    FROM  PERPIOX^AK  TO  BAR- 
CELOITA. 

2  JBo//o..Near  Fort  Bellegarde  is 

the  Barrier  between  France  and 
Spain ;   where  every  Traveller 
must  produce  a  passport. 
This  road  exhibits  a  fine  view  of 
the  Pyrenees.* 

3  Jonquera 

3  Figueras-^A.  sandy  soil,  and  cork- 
trees. Figueras  is  a  fortified 
Town. 

3  Bascara — The  road  traverses  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Cuessa-Regia, 
the  environs  of  which  are  b^a- 
tiful.  • 

3  .  Gerona  —  Anciently    Gerunda. 

The  Cathedral,  and   the   At^ 
bian  Baths,  mei-it  notice. 

4  Mallorquinas 

2^  *l/o«/a/ncA~Here  Travellers  ford 
a  river  which,  after  floods,  is 
dangerous. 

2  San  Seloni 

3  La  Boca 

2^  Moncade-^The  road  skirts  the 
banks  of  the  sea. 

2    Barcelona — The  hedges  near  this 
— -     City  consist  of  aloes. 
30  leagues. 

method  introduced  into  the  Emuria]  by  a 
learned  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  ccBtury. 

The  Casa  Reale,  dtualed  in  the  Park  of  the 
Eacurial,  is  ornamented  with  fine  pfctuies. 
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Barcelona^  andendy  denoiqinatdl 
Bardno^  from  Hamilcar -Barcas,  by 
whom  it  was  built,  is  a  fine  City, 
chanuingiy  situated,  in  a  delicious 
climate,  near  the  **'moutk'  of  tl|e 
Llobregat ;  and  supposed  to  contain 
11 1^000  inliAbitantsi  its  Port  and 
Mole  are  handsome.  The  ruin*  of 
the  Roman  Town^nA  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  —  the  Ambian  Bathe^  the 
CathedraL  a  light  and  elegant  Gothic 
edifice — thi  Church  of  S^,  Matiw^ 
The  Palace  of  the  CaptainMeneral-^ 
the  Exchange — ^and  the  Academy  dee 
Beaux  Arte^  merit,  notice.  The  Ho- 
tels in  this  City  are  good ;  the  Stroets 
well  lighted  at  night;  and  the  Pro- 
menades pleasant;  especially  those 
called  the  Rembla^  and  the  Espla^ 
node.  The  Capuchin^Garden,  at  8ar- 
ria,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  the  Villas 
near  Barcelona  are  numerous,  and' 
well  situated. 

ROUTK  FROM  BA&CELOtf  A  TO  8A- 
BAOOSSA. 

3  ^Martorell  —  HannibaVs  Bridge^ 
and  Triumphal  Arch,  render 
this  Village'  remarkable :  the 
present  Bridge,  however,  was 
not  erected  by  Hannibal ;  but 
built  with  the  materials  of  that 
which  he  erected. 
A  fine  and  populous  country. 

2  SanFeriJc 

3  Piera — Close  to  Piera,  and  iso- 

lated in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
rises  Montserrat,  so  called  from 
the  word  Serras,  a  saw  ;  though 
its  peaks  are  more  like  a  multi- 
tude of  su^ar-loaves,  placed  on 
rocks;  M'hich,  including  these 
peaks-,  are  above  three  thousand 
feet  in  height.  This  extraor- 
dinarily-shaped moimtain  dis- 
plays fine  grottoes  of  stalactites : 
and,  in  its  middle  region,  stands 
a  Convent,  where  every  Stranger 
meets  with  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  and  where  Pilgrims,  if 
poor,  whether  men  or  women, 
are  fed  for  three  successive 
days,  whenever  they  visit  the 
Convent ;  and  if  medical  assist- 
[ance  be  required,  they  receive 
it  gi'atuitously.  The  Hermi- 
tages of  j^Montserrat,  twelve  in 


nuttiber,  merit  notice;  as  do 
the  almost  endless  variety  of 
ever-greens,  and  deciduotis 
plants  with  which  the  mountain 
.     abounds. 

Near  the  Town  of'  Cardona  is  a 
lofty  .Hill,  consisting  of  one 
block  of  Gemmte  Salt,  with 
which  candlesticks,  boxes,  ^e., 
are  made :  and  this  substance,  is 
transparent,  like  rock-crystal. 

Igualada  —  The  road  traverses 
the  river  Noya  three  times. 
The  Inn  at  Igualada  is  a  good 
one. 

Santa  Maria 

Cervera — This  Town  is  situated 
in  a  charming  valley,  and  con- 
tains a  Univei'sity. . 

Tarraga**^A  good  Inn.  The 
price  of  provisions,  and  of  the 
JHuido  de  Casa  is  fixed  at  every 
inn  by  the  Aranoel^  or  tariff. 

Mollemea 

Lerida — Anciently  called  Jlerda, 
Near  this  place  Csesar  was  de- 
feated by  one  of  Pompey's  ge- 
nerals- There  are  several  An* 
tiquities  at' Lerida* 

Fraga 

Candasno* 

Btg'aralos 

Fenia^de  S.  Laica 

Aguiiar — Here  the  road  crosses 
the  river  Cinca.  A  fine  country, 
well  cultivated.    Road  good... 
3     La  Pv^la 

3  Saragossa— This  Town  was  called 
i>—  by  the  Romans  Caseur" Augusta. 
51  leagues. 


3 


5 
4 
3 
3 
3 


ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  ORA- 
*KADA. 

8  Aranjuez—Vvz,  2|  leagues  to  Los 
Angeles,  3  to  Esparfinasj.  2|  to 
Aranjuez^  whence  to  Madrid 
the  road  is  excellent. 

2  Ocanna — Windmills  announce  to 
the  Traveller  that  he  is  enter- 
ing the- province  of  La  Maiicha, 
where  the  customs  and  manners 
described  by  Cervantes  still  pre- 
vail; and  where  every  peasant 
talks  of  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho.  At  the  Venta  de  Quesada 
is  a  Well,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Knight*. —  Thus 
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IS  geniuf  immortaliced,  even  by 

the  lofvest  of  the  people  ! 
9|  La  Guardia— The  Church    here 

contains  celebrated  Fictureaby' 

Anf^o  Nardd. 
2     TemSkqme 
2     Canada  de  ia  Higuera 

2  MadridejoM 

3  Ptierto  de  Lapiche 

2  nUaUa^-Jlere  Travellers  either 
drive  throogh  th^  Oijuela,  or 
cross  it  on  a  bridge. 

2}   Fenta  de  Quetada 

2|  JUamfOMirea 

2     N.  S.de  ia  Consoiacum 

2  FeUdepeiuu — The  wines  of  Mon- 
canares  and  Valdepenas  are  much 
liked. 

2  Sania  .Crice— The  plain  of  La 
Mancha  begins  near  Tembleque, 
at  La  Conc^tion  de  Almaradiel, 
the  first  of  the  new  villages  of 
the  Sierra  Morena. 
The  houses,  surrounded  with  cy- 
press-trees, which  are  seen  on 
this  road,  belong  to  German 
.  families  who  came  hither  to 
people  the  country. 

2  Abnaradia 

3  Lot  CorrederuM 
3     LoM  Cafotimas 
2     GuarramoH 

2  Baylen 

2\   CaaadeiRey 

2\  Amdt^ar 

6  Jaen — ^Here  Travellers  are  con- 
veyed across  the  Guadalquivir, 
(anciently  the  BaHs),  in  a 
ferry. 

3  Cambii 

3  Aicala  ia  reai — This  place  abounds 

with  -citrons,  figs,  and  oranges ; 
and  its  Abbey  is  the  most  amply 
endowed  of  any  one  in  Spain. 

4  Pino8  Puente — Here*  the  road 
'enters  the  celebrated  Vega,  or 

plain   of  Granada;  and  crosses 
the  small  river  Cubillas. 
4    Granada.  ' 


71i 


Granada,  not  long  since,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  80,000  inhabitants ; 
but  now  the  population  is  estimated 
at  only  50,000.  The  Cathedral  here, 
a  large  and  venerable  pile,  is  em- 
bellished with  fine  Paintings,  by 
Don    Pedro     d^Athanasia,     Spiigno- 


letto,  Risnetuio,  and  John  of  Seville. 
The  Carttufo^Zos  Angelas — ^S.  Do^ 
mingo — and  the  CapuMn  Convent^ 
possess  good  Pictures;  and  the  Col- 
heiion  of  Moorish  ArUiqmties  merits 
notice. 

The  Paseo  is  a  pleasant  Prome- 
nade ;  so  likewise  is  that  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Xenil ;  and  the  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy. 

Alhambra,  justly  the  pride  ^of  Gra- 
nada, stands  on  a  lofty  eminenee  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Douro  and  Xenil, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  red 
colour  of  the  materials  with,  whidi 
it  is  built ;  the  word  Alhambra,  sig- 
nifying the  red  house. 

This  ancient  Palace  of  the  Moorish 
Kings,  in  point  of  workmanahip,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  structure 
extant,  is  well  described  by  Town- 
send,  in  the  following  words  . — 

^'  The  ascent  to  this  edifice  (unique 
in  its  style  of  architecture),  is  through 
a  shady  and  well-watered  grove  of 
elms,  abounding  with  nightingales. 
You  enter  first  into  an  oblong  QOiirt 
of  150  feet  by  90,  with  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  midst,  of  100  feet  in 
length,  encompassed  by  a  flower- 
border.  At  each  end  is  a  colonnade. 
Hence  you  pass  into  the  court  of  the 
lions,  so  called  because  the  fountain 
in  the  middle  is  supported  by  lions. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  colonnade  of  an 
hundred  and  forty  marble  pillars.  The 
royal  bed-chamber  has  two  alcoves 
adorned  with  columns,  and  a  foun- 
tain between  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  room;  adjoining  are  two  hot- 
baths.  The  great  hall  is  about  40 
feet  square,  and  sixty  in  height,  with 
eight  windows  and  two  doors,  all  in 
deep  recesses.  Between  this  and 
the  oblong*  court  is  a  gallery,  of  90 
feet  by  16.  All  these  lower  apart- 
ments have  fountains,  and  are  paved 
either  with  tiles  or  marble,  in 
checkers.  The  idea  of  the  ceilings 
is*  evidently  taken  from  stalactites,  or 
drop-stones,  found  in  the  roofs  of 
natural  caverns.  The  ornaments  of 
the  friezes  are  arabesque,  and  per- 
fectly  accord  with  the  Arabic  in- 
scriptions, which  are  here  suited  to 
the  purpose  for  which  each  apart-* 
ment  was  designed.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, over  the  entrance  to  the  hall 
of  judgmoit,  is  the  following  sen- 
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tence:  Enter ^  fear  noi;  seekJioHee^ 
and  Justice  ihou  skaUfind*  A  hand- 
some staircase  *  leads  to  a  suite  '  of 
apartments  intended  for  the  winter." 
Adjoining  to  Alhamhra  is  a  Palace, 
bc^n  by  Charles*  V,  but  never  fi- 
nished ;  and  near .  it  another  Moorish 
Palace,  called  Xenalarlife,  thb  en- 
trance to  which  is*  adorned  hy  two 
cypress-trees,  reputed* to  have  flou- 
jruhed  during  five  ages  ;  they  are  im- 
-  mensely  large.. 

nOUTE  FBOBT  MADRID  TO  MALAGA. 

h2\  ^itc^tf/ar— See  the  preceding  Route. 

3  Porcuna 
5     Bajena 

4  Lueena 
^  MamefUi 
2\  Antequera 

3  VetUa  de  Cantarrajan 

4  Malaga 


78i 

Malaga,  anciently  called  Malaca, 
and  supposed  to  contain  above  45,000 
inhabitants,  has  a  handsome  Cathe- 
dral, the  interior  of  which  i§  beau- 
tifully finished;  the  high-altar  and 
pulpit  are- of  fine  marble;  and  the 
choir  is  ornamented  in  a  style  of  pe- 
culiar elegance.  ' 

The  white  wine  of  the  mountains 
near  Malaga,  and  the  red  wine,  called 
vino  tinto^  are  much  esteemed ;  and 
the  fruits  excellent. 

Some  vestiges  of  Antiquities  may 
be  discovered  here. 

aOUTE     TROM     MADRID     TO    COR- 
DOVA, SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ« 

h2\  Andujdr — See    the  Route  from 
Madrid  to  Granada. 
^  Aldea  del  Rio 
34  Carpia 

2i  Cortijo  de  Ccua  Blanca 
2^  Cordova. 

64^  leagues. 

Cordova,  anciently  denominated 
Cerduba^  and  reputed  to  contain  near 
30,000  inhabitants,  was  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Moorish  Capital.  It  stands  in  a  charm- 
ing situation,  and  is  watered  by  the 
ChuidalquiTir.    A  oopsider&ble  part  of 


the  Roman  Walls  still  remain;  and 
the  Cathedral',  once  a  mosque,  is  a 
splendid  though  a  whimsical  edifice. 

According  to  Strabo,  Corduba  was 
•founded  by  Marcellus,  and  the  first 
Roman  Colony  established  in  Spain  ; 
•  it  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Se- 
neca and  Lijcan. 
3     Cortijo  de  Mango'Negro 

3  Carlotta 

4  Erija 

3     Louisiana 

3^  Fenta  de  ia  Portuguesa 

2J   Carmona 

3     Jaraxone  la  Fiej'a 

3    Seville  » 

89^  leagues. 

Seville,  anciently  denominated  His- 
palis,  is  supposed  to  contain  above 
80,000  inhabitants ;  and  possesses  a 
good  Inn,  called  The  Posada  de  la 
Baviere.  The  City  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  a  rich 
and  beautiful  plain;  its  Walls,  like 
t&ose  of  several  Spanish  towns,  are . 
circular,  and  seem  of  Moorish  con- 
struction. Some  of  its  Gates  are  hand- 
some ;  and  its  Cathedral,  a  munifi- 
cent edifice,  is  embellished  with  a 
Tower  considered  as  a  chef-d^ceuvre  of 
architecture.  In  the  Cathedral  are 
some  very  fine  Pictures ; '  that  called 
The  Gamba,  and  painted  by  Luis  de 
Vargas,  especially  merits  notice;  as 
do  those  of  the  admirable  Murillo, 
who  was  born  at  Seville.  The  Organ 
is  a  very  fine  one ;  and  the  Episcopal 
Library  consists  of  20,000  volumes. 
The  Hospicio  de  la  Carirfarf  contains 
the  masterpiece  of  Murillo ;  and  the 
Capuchin  Church  is  likewise  enriched 
with  several  of  his  works.  The  Church 
of  Santa  Cruz  coniaius  a  fii^e  Picture, 
hy  Don  Pedro  de  Campanna,  of  the 
.  Descent  from  the  Cross;  tfie  Fran- 
'  ciscan  Convent  is*  embellished  with 
Paintings  by  Murillo;  as  are  many 
other  Convents,  Churches,  and  Privat6 
Houses.  The  Jesuits^  College-,  now 
the  Inquisition,  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture ;  the  Alcazar,  or  ancient  Moorish 
Palace,  and  its  Garden,  deserve  no- 
tice ;  as  do  the  Exchange,  the.  Univer- 
sity, the  Aqueduct,  and  the  Alameda, 
or  public  walk, 

-  One  league  distant  from  this  City, 
at  the  ancient  ItaUca,  are  ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre. 
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'  a    D6$  HemanM 

3  F(Mia  tfieja  de  Bran 

4  CaberoM  * 
3^  CortyoB  de  Momaniana 

3|  XeicMde  la  FrvHtera-^Thw  Town 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
:  of  the  andent  AsH-Regia  ;  near' 
a  spot  where  Roderie,  last  Mo^ 
naivh  of  the  Visigoths,  lost  die 
hattle  which  put  a  period  to  th#ir 
dominion  in  Spain. 

*2^  Puerto  de  Santa  3/btria 
*3     LalskfdeLeon 

2    Cadiz. 

113}  leagues. 

Cadiz,  anciently  called  Gades^  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  af- 
.terwardt  beeamif  a  Roman  coJony.  It 
oontaius  80,000  inhabitants;  is  the 
.most  flourishing  commerdal  City  of 
.Spain,  and  possesses  a  safe  and  very 
•capaeiouA  Harbour.  Among  the  ob- 
jects best  wo|^  notice  at  Cadis  are, 
the  new  Custom-houee^tke  great  Ho»- 


piUU'^-the  €(tpueMn^Chtirek,  adorned 
with  an  Eece  Homo^  by  MniiUo— 4A« 
cldy  and  the  new  Caihedrah — the  Thea^ 
tre — the  Mall  and  ^  Ramparte, 
.  ~  The  pnblic  .amusements  oonsiat  of 
buU.fights,  French,  Italian,  and  Spa- 
nish theatrieal  exhibitieps;  assem- 
blies, balls,  concerts,  and  parties  of 
pleasure  to  Chiclona,  a  smaU  town 
.£onT  leagues  from  Cadiz. 
-  The  ^t  wines  in  this  neighboor* 
hood  are  Xeres,  and  Pacaretti, 
.  Travellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should 
,t8ke«spedal  ob^  to  be  supplied  with 
water  from  the  adjacent  villag^e,  called 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

The  churches  and  convents  €>f  Spain 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  plate  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  but  these  treasures,  how- 
ever splendidly  they  may  deeorate  an 
altar,  do  not  deserve  to  be  named 
among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  a 
Traveller's  attention:  p^nens  who 
have  sufficient  leisure,  however,  would 
do  well  to  examine  them*- 


Chapter  XI. 
KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


PROVINCE    OF   HOLLAND. 

Money— Post-boraes^Trecksdiuyts,  4c.— Eiq[)ense  of  travelling  post  firom  Naaxden  to  Amster- 
dam—Expense of  travelling  in  a  Treckschuy t,  ^e.— Dutch  fnns^Route  from  Amsterdam  to 
C16ves  and  Cologne— and  from  Cieves  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  arid  Helvoetsluyft— Pricett 
per  Packet,  from  HelToetsluys  to  Harwidi— Days  appointed  for  sailing— Route-from  Amster- 
dam to  Munster— from  Am&terdam  to  Emden— from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Bois-Ie-Dur, 
and  Maestricht— from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rott^daror-.fxDm  fiimegm 
to  Rotterdam  and  Helvoetsluys— from  Nim^en  to  Bois-le-D«c  and  Breda— from  Bois-le- 
Duc  to  Anvers— from  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  Anver»— Aom  Amsterdam  to  Hamhuiigh— and 
from  Hamburgh  to  Amsterdam,  by  Grcmingen  and  Leuwarden— Population  of  Amsterdam- 
Objects  HScst  worth  notice— Public  Amusements— Carriages— Inns-^VJBages  of  Broek  and 
Saardam— Dock-yard  bdonging  to  the  latter— Price  of  a  boat  to  go  and  return  ttom  Amster- 
dam to  Saardam— Post-roadf  frcMu  Amsterdam  to  Cologne— new  Post-road  of  the  Rhine- 
Voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht— Po^-road  from  Amsterdam  to  BnMMcl».-Poat-»oad 
flrom  Amsterdam  to  Hanover— ditto  from  Strasburgh  to  Frankfort  on  the  Meio. 


The  Steam-packet,  Attwood  (already 
mentioned)  goes  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  London  to  Botterdamt 
«nd  the  Sieam-boat  thence  to  Antweorp 
goes  in  about  eleven  houi-s. 


A  stiver,  in  English  money  I,  e,  d. 

,    about 0  0  1- 

A  gUder,  or  florin,  20  stivers  0  1  9 

Arix-dollar,2i  florins  .>..,..  0.  4  fSt 


/.    *.  d, 

A  dry-gilder,  60  stivers  :...  .  0  5  4 
A  silver  ducatoon,  3  florins, 

3  stivers :...  0     6  8 

A  gold  ducat,  20  florins 1  16  0 

In  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency  is  French  money. 

POST-HORSES,   TBECKSCHUYTS,  ^€. 

Persons  who  resolve  to  travel  post 
through  floUand,  jih«iild.eiide|i¥ODr  ta 
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Srocure  from  the  iirst  post-master 
ho  fiirnlshes  them  with  horses,  a 
taper. tailed  a  'bWet  de  poste,  which 
enables  them  to  proceed  without  un- 
necessary delays,  and .  precludes  dis- 
fntes  relative  to  .the  ntxmber  of  their 
Jiorses.  •• 

A  Traveller  who  procures  this  biliet 
fays,  to  the  post^master  who  gives  it, 
the  whole  expense  of  his  horses,  from 
fee  place  whence  they  set  out  to  their 
journey's  eoA;  and  presents  a  few 
stivers  .to  his  secretary.  The  usual 
price  charged  by  post-masters  for 
every  draught-horse,  is  one  florin  a 
post*. 

Post-masters  will  frequently  give 
two  horses  instead  of  three,  and  allow 
the  Traveller  to  pay  for  two  and  a 
half:  and  to  a  carriage  conveying  four 
persons  and  three  trunks  they  never, 
in  the  heaviest  roads,  put  more  than 
three  horses. 

The  postillion  is  paid  not  quite  so 
much  as  a  horse. 


KXPEK8E  OF  TRAVELLIVa  POST 
FROM  NAABDEN  TO  AMSTERDAM, 
(two DUTCH  MIL^SIV  DISTANCE) 
WITH  THREE  HORSES. 

Florins.    SttTcn. 
-  12        0 


Hones 

^iMterof  the 
Greasing  wl 
Driver     - 
Tax  for  the  roads 


Travelling  post  in  Holland  is  al- 
ways expensive,  and  often  disagree- 
able ;  for  many  of  the  roads  are  bad : 
neither  ought  it  indeed  to  be  at- 
tempted during  spring  and  autumn, 
on  account  of  the  rains  and  fogs, 
which  render  almost  every  road  so 
wet  and  muddy,  as  to  be  dangerous  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  united  to  the 
exorbitant  sums  Usually  charged  for 
^^g^^t  makes  Dutch  Diligences  in- 
eligibS;  therefore,  the  general  mode 
of  traveling  is  in  Treckschuyts,  or 
covered  barges.  These  vessels  con- 
tain two  apartments,  the  after-one, 
called  the  roof,  being  neatly  fitted  up, 
and  appropriated  to  the  best  company; 
the  other,  to  servants,  &c.  The  roof 
holds  from  eight  to  twelve  persons, 
accovding  to  the  size  of  the  vessel; 
the  inferipr  Apartment  from  forty  to 


flfty.  A  Treckschnyt  moven  precisdy 
at  the  rate  of  four  English  miles  an 
hour;  and  is  drawn  hfone  horse,  on 
whose  back  rides  a  lad,  called  the 
Conductor.  This  lad  blows  a  horn 
as  the  signal  of  departure ;  and  uses 
the  same  instrument  whenever  he 
wishes  to  have  a  draw-bridge  lift^ 
up ;  and  whenever  he  descries  another 
vessel.  Places  in  the  roof  should  be 
secured  a  day  before  they  are  wanted. 
Places  in  the  inferior  apartment  cost 
about  six  stivers  eftch,  per  mile ;  and 
places  in  the  roof  are  something 
dearer.  A  roof-passenger  is  allowed 
to  carry  one  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  baggage,  cost  free. 
•  The  Conductor  expects  from  every 
Passenger  about  one  stiver* 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  frugally 
aild  pleasantly  in  Holland,  should  not 
encumber  themselves  with  much  bag- 
gage :  for  Dutch  porters  are  so  exor- 
bitant in  their  charges,  and-  at  the 
same  time  so  notoriously  addicted  to 
theft,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
bargain  with  them*  respecting  price, 
before  trunks  are  removed,  even  from  ' 
one  Treckschuyt  to  another ;  and 
,  equally  necessary  never'  to  lose  sight 
of  a  tnink  while  it  continues  in  their 
possession.  The  cheapest  way  of 
transporting  heavy  baggage  from  town 
to  town  is  by  meami  of  vessels  called 
Packet-boats. 

Dutch  Inns  are,  generally  speak-  * 
ing,  elean  and  good  ;  but  it  is  requi- 
site for  persons  who  intend  to  reside 
long  at  any  of  them,  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  innkeeper  for  the 
price  of  apartments,  Sec.  The  fol* . 
lowing  are  the  common  prices  at  these 
Inns;  Bed-room,  one  florin — ^bre^- 
fast,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  stivers — 
dinner  at  a  TaMe  d*H6fe,  half  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  inclusive,  forty-five  stivers 
' — dinner  in  a  private  room,  fifty-five 
stivers — tea,  fourteen  stivers. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO 
CLEVE8  AND  COLOGNE. 

2i  Naarden  —  Travellers  who  come 
from  Germany -find  the  first 
Treckschuyts  here.  Naarden 
stands  on  the  Zuider-Zee.    - 

2^  Amersfort — This  Town  is  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  dimity 
and  bombasins. 


•  Two  leagues  of  Holland  make  one  pget*  and  two  ixiil««  of  Hdlaad  j[9bout 
nine  English  miles)  equally  make  one  inst.  ' 
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2   Arnh^m-— The  ramparts  lure  are 

pretty. 
2  Nifnegem-*-  ThtL  Maison  de  VUle^ 
where  the  peace  of  Nim^en 
was  concluded  in  1678)  merits 
notice  ;  as  does  the  old  Chateau 
of  FaUtenhof^  built  by  Charle. 
magne. 

2  CUves — The  Castle  here  ^  the 
Hotel  de  Fiif/e— the  lofty  Tower ^ 
from  the  summit  of  which  above 
twenty-four  towns  are  discover- 
able— ^and  the  Promenades,  all 
merit  notice. 

14  Caicar 

14  Xanten 

l\  Rheinbe^en 

\    Hochttrae 

1  VndingeH 
9    Neut 

2  Dormagen 

1|  Cologn&~See,  under  Ge&mavt, 
the  Route  from  Vienna,  through 
Ratisbon  and  Brussels,  to  Os- 

—      tend. 

23  miles  of 'Holland. 

BOUTE     F&OH      CLEVE8      TO     THE 
BAOtJE,  ROTTERDAM,    AND  &£L- 
VOETSLU-ES. 
2    Nimegen 
2     Wagemngen 

5  Utiecbt — ThisisahandsomeTown; 
and  the  rvina  </  its  CathedrtU 
merit  notice ;  as  does  its  Univerr 
sity^  (though  inferior  to  tliat  of 
Leyden,)  and  its  BotanicGmtrden, 
Utrecht  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants. 
4    Mphen 

2  Leyden — The  population  of  Ley- 
den is  estimated  at  48,000.  Its 
streets  are  spacious,  dean,  and 
well  paved ;  its  buildings  ele- 
gant ;  and  its  public  institutions 
useful.  'It  stands  on  the  an. 
dent  bed  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
street  which  contains  the  Stadt- 
house  is  of  an  extraordinary 
length.  The  Stadt^house^  and 
the  Hospital^  in  this  street,  are 
fine  buildings  ;  and  the  Halls  of 

*  Haeriem  is  tmly  fifteen  English  miles  dis- 
tant from  Leyden ;  and  well  worth  visiting, 
on  fltooount  of  the  Organ  placed  in  iu  principal 
Church,  and  said  to  he  the  finest  instrument 
of  the  kind  existing.  Travellen  may  hear  it 
at  any  time»  by  paybig  a  ducat  to  the  Oxaanist, 
M^a   couple   of  gulldets  to    the  BSUowi- 

The  length  oc  the  laiseit  pipe  ia  thJrty-two 


the    fonner  exhilnt  good  Pic- 
tures;  the  most  odebraled  of 
whkh,  (by  Lucas  Van  Leydeo,) 
represents  the  Last  Judgment. 
Another  Picture,  interesting  on 
account  of  its  subject,    repre- 
sents  the  famishing  Inhabitants 
of  Leyden,  after  &ey  had  com- 
pelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
si^;e  of  the  town,  eag^y  de- 
vouring the   relief   whidi  was 
brought  to  them  by  their  coun- 
trymen. 
The  University  of  Leyden,  found- 
ed in  1575,  is  the  most  andent 
in  Holland ;  and  has  had  among 
its  professors  and  8Gh4jAr8  some 
of   the   most  learned    men   in 
Europe.     It  contains  many  oh. 
jects  of  interest.     The  JSoianic 
Garden  merits  notice;  and  the  \ 
Public  Library  is  faiped  for  iu  | 
collection  of  orientalmonuscripts. 
In  the  centre  of  Leyden  is  a 
Tumulus^    said  to  hiave    been 
erected  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon 
Prince :  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive view*. 
2    The  Hague^ThiB  Town,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  this  Vil- 
lage, is  supposed  to  contain  near 
40,000  inhabitants.     The  Voor- 
hout  is  a  fine  street,  embellished 
with  sevej^al  el^^t  buildings, 
and  the  ^Mr^'BrbuT^h  is  a  hand- 
some oblong  square.   The  Hague 
is    paved     with    light- coloured 
bricks,  which  are  kept  remark- 
ably dean. 

Public  entertainments  here  are 
reduced  to  the  Dutch  Theatre, 
opened  only  twice  a  week  ;  and 
the  price  for  admittance  to  the 
boxes  is  something  more  than 
half  an  English  crown. 
The  Picture-gallery  at  the  Hague 
contains  splendid  Works  by  ce- 
lebrated artists.  Here  are — a 
young  Bull,  considered  as  the 
chef-d*€euvre  of  Paul. Potter  — 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, -by  Vandydt — ^the  se- 

feet>  and  its  diameter  nixteen  indtes;  the 
OT«m  has  sfaEty  stops,  four  senaratiom,  two 
shakes,  two  couplings,  and  twave  pair  of  bd- 
lows. 

-    Haalem  disputes  with  Ments  and  Stnsbargh 
the  honour  of  havimc  invented  the  Xrt  of 
Printing;  and  its  BleadMries  are  fiuned  fix 
the  whiteness  they  give  to  linen. 
The  City  is  neat  &d  wdl  built. 
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oraid  Wife  of  Rubens,  and  his 
Confessor,  by  Rubens — the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Teifiple,  by 
Rembrandt — a  Game-Piece,  by 
Weenix — a  Sea-Pieoe,byVemet, 
which  Woollett  has  engraved—, 
a  Spanish  Shepherdess,  by  Mu- 
rillo — several  first-rate  Works, 


themselves,  from  twenty-fiveto  thirty 
guineas,  according  to  the  number  of 
beds  required. 

These  rates  were  established  in 
1815  ;  but  probably  they  may  have 
been  recently  lowered,  like  those  to 
and  from  Cuxhaven. 

Provisions   for    Passengers, 


by  Both — the  Death  of  Abel,  by.    and  spirits  excepted,  are  provided  by 


Chiido  —  and   a  Schoolmaster*s 
House,  by  Gerard  Dow. 
The  old  Doeie,  at  the  Hague,  is 
a  good  Hotel. 

Two    English'   miles    from    the 
Hague  is  Scheveling,  where  the 
Stadtholder  embarked  when  he 
fled  from  his  country.  The  road 
between  the  Hague  and  Scheve- 
ling is  perfectly  straight,  about 
twenty  paces  broad,  and  shaded 
by  beeches,  limes,  and  oaks,  of 
so  extraordinary  a  magnitude, 
that  they  form  to  appearance  an 
impenetrable  forest. 
3  Rotterdam  —  This    City,   reputed 
to  contain  56,000  inhabitants, 
stands  near    tl^e  confluence  of 
the  Rotte  with  the  Maes. 
The  principal  Streets  are  inter- 
sected by  Canals,  deep  enough  to 
receive  vessels  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden ;    and  the  Boom. 
Quay  is  a  fine  street:  but  the 
buildings  at  Rotterdam  are  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  consequently 
inelegant. 

The  Market-place  is  ornamented 
with  a  bronze  Statue  of  Erasmus, 
who  was  born  here. 
Concerts  are  the  favourite  amuse, 
ments  in  this  City.  The  Play, 
house  is  small,  but  neat.  Prin. 
cipal  Inns,  The  Boon  Herrd ; 
The  Marechal  de  Turenne  ;  The 
Doele;  Sf'c. 
4  Helvoet8luy» — At  this  Port  Tra- 
vellers   frequently  embark  for 

England. 

24  miles. 

I*HICES,1»ER  POST-OFFICE  PACKET, 
FROM  HARWICH  TO  HELVOET- 
SLUYS;  AND   VICE   VERSA. 

ie     •     " 

Cabin,  or  whole  Passenger 


the  commander  of  the.  vessel,  at  hui 
bwn  expense. 

Harwich-packets  sail,  to  Helvoet- 
sluys  every  Wednesday  and  Saturdsty, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemocm, 
weather  permitting;,  and  return  twice 
a  week,  if  possible. 


Half-i 


•passenger  . 


2  14 

1    7 


ROUTE   FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO 
MVKSTER* 

)    Amheim 


2     Doeabiirgh 
2     Lanaweert         * 
2     Bockhold 
2     Co6iif€ld 

4  Borken 

2  Munster — See, under  Germany, 
the  Route  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  through  Cassei  to  Miu«« 

.—  ster.     . 

23  miles. 

ROUTE   FROM   AMSTERDAM   TO 
EMDEN. 

5  Amertfori 
IJ   WorthluUen 

2  Loo^he  Castle  heremjerits  no- 

tice. 

3  Zwolle — The  large  Church,    in 

the  Market-place,  is  worth  see- 
ing- 

4  Hardenberg 
2     Paylen 

2  Sudlar 

3  Schwetz 

2     Nienschanzl 

2     Emden— r^e  Maiton  de  FiHe-^he 
Artenai — the  new    ChUrcA<.~~the 
great  Church — and  the  Tomb  of 
—^  Count  John  II,  merit  notioe.  , 
26^  miles.  J 

•  ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO 
UTRECHT,  BOIS-LE-DUC,  AN1> 
MAE8TRICHT. 


^our-wheeled  carriage,  the 

Charge  for  shipping  •  it 

being  paid  by  the  owner    6    6    0 
Aiter-cftbin,  if  a  Family  take  it  to 


3    Utrecht 

5  Bois-le-Duc  —  The  Maieon  de 
VUle  is  a  miniature-copy  of  the 
Stadt-hoase  at  Amsterdam. 


*     I 
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9       iftfftUHMMttM 
.%       JwCmmtM 

U  Brer 
1^  jUek 

9  MiMStricht — ^Thit  U  a  %trong  and 
flouriahing^  Town,  seated  on  the 
Maes,  and  embellished  with 
handaoBM  public  edifioes,  and 
pleasant  Promenades :  it  also 
...»-  oontaias  a  Theatre. 
18  miles. 

A  barge  .goes  daily  from  Maes- 
tricht  to  Liege,  and  accomplishes 
the  voyage  in  six  honrs.  The 
prioe  of  each  seat  in  this  vessel 
is  twelve  stivers. 

RO€rrnnou  amstebdam  to  let- 

DEN,  THE  HAGUE,  AlfD  ROTTER- 
DAM. 

3    Leyden 

2  The  Hagu^Revioe  to  Rotter- 

dam  the  country  is  beautiful. 

3  Rotterdam. 

8  miles. 

mOUTE  FROM  KIMEOEN  TO  ROT- 
TERDAM AND  HELVOETSLUrS. 

3^  Thuii 

3    Gorinchem  —  The    Maes    (here 
'      called  the  Merwe)  abounds  with 
salmon.     The^  Castle  of  Loven- 
stein,   not  far  hence,  was    the 
'    prison  of  Hugo  Grotius. 
.i^  Krujfmpefi 
1}  Rotterdam 
.4     Heivoetsluyt 

15^  miles.         « 

ROUTE    FROM   XIMEGEN    TO  BOIS- 
-  LE-DUC   AKD    BREDA. 

2  .Grave 

3  Bois-le-Duc- 
1|  I>ruffnen 

2  Breda —  The  Palace  here  is  a  fine 
-,— .  building,  well  fortified. 

84  miles. 

ROUTE   FROM   BOIS-LE-DUC    TO 
AirVEBS. 

3  Eydnhoven 
8     Toumhout 

,    4      OoatmaUe 
.4    Anvers — .The  dimensions  <?f  the 
^        celebrated   Cathedral   here  are 
five  hundrod  fie^i^j^^^  by 


two  hundred  and  forty  hi  width; 

and  its  beautiful  Steeple  is  four 
.,—  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  higb. 
19  mUes. 

ROU'fE'    FBOM     BERaEN-OP-ZOOM 
TO   ANVERS.  I 

4    PtUem 
•  4    Anvers, 

8  mil^ 

ROUTE   FROK  AMSTEBDAIITO 
HAA(BUBaR. 

11^  ZwoUe 

4     Hardenherg 

4     Nienhaus  i 

3     Ling^en 

2     Hotebmm^The  C€U$le  of  CUmm- 

werth,    in  this  neighbogrhood, 

merits  notice. 
2     Loemngen 

2  KloppefUmrg 

3  midshausen 
I  DeSmenharst 
I     Breme 

1     Obem^NeuUmd 

1  Fiteherhude 

3  Khster^Seven^The  Convention 

of  1757  was  concluded  here. 

4  Buxtehude 
1|  Kranz 

I  ^tonAr«nj(r««--The  situation  of  this 
village  is  picturesque. 

2  Hamburg^  —  It    is    neoessiuy  ^ 

cross  the  Elbe  in  order  to  reach 

Hamburgh. 

46^  miles. 

ROUTE  FBOM  HAMBUROH  TO  AM* 
8TEBDAM, -THROUGH  QROVHf^^^ 
AND    LBUWABDEK. 

4^   Hornbwg 
4^  Bremervoerde 

3  Elsfleth— Here  the  road  crosses 

the  Weser. 
7     Bamhorst 
\\  Ape 

4  Detron 

.  \     Nieusehans 
1^  fVinschoten 

l\  Groningen—  The  Market-place 
here,  called  the  Sree^Markt^  i' 
magnificejit  ;  and  the  Goihie 
Tower  oi  8.  Martinis  Church  i« 
the  loftiest  building  in  HoBand. 
The  Library  beloDgiBg  to  the 
^ .  . .  UAiversity  merita  ootuie;  v^ 
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the  Plantage  is  a  pleasant   Pro- 
menade. 

A  variety  of  petrifactions  afe  foand 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  Town. 
3    Strohbutch 
2    Dockum 
2    Leuwarden 
2    Frdncler 

I    Harlingeh — \  handsome  Town. 

14    Amsterdam — Ii^  order   to  reach 

this  City,  it  is  necessary  to  cross 

the  Zuider-Zee. 

52^  miles. 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  con- 
Suence  of  the  Amstel  with  a  rivulet 
called  the  Wye,  is  a  fortified  Towi, 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
md  supposed  to  contain  217,000  iuhai- 
bilants.  The  Stadi-house^  a  celebrated 
edifice,  is  embellished  on  the  outside 
nith  statues,  among  which  is  a  fine 
Jolossal  Atlas.  The  Hall  where  cri- 
minals receive  sentence,  and  the  great 
Ball,  together  with  its  bronze  Gates, 
merit  notice.  The  Burgomaster*s 
Apartment  contains  a  fine  Picture,  by 
Ferdinand  Bol,  representing  Fabridus 
n  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  another 
>f  Curius  Dentatiis  at  his  frugal  repkst. 
The  Council-chamber  is  adorned  with 
!)aintings  •  one  of  which,  by  Vander-* 
lelst,  represents  the  Entertainment 
jiven  by  the  Burgomasters  of  Amster- 
iam  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Spain,  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  of  Munster. 
Another  Picture,  by  Vandyck,  repre- 
«nt8  an  assembly  of  the  States.  The 
^tadt-house  stands  upon  piles,  in 
number  said  to  be  13,659.  The  new 
"Church  near  the  Stadt-house, contains 
Monuments  to  the  memory  of  several 
iistinguished  Dutchmen  ;  and  the  old 
'Church,  called  Oudenkirk,  is  enriehed 
^ith  an  Oi^n  little  inferior,  either 
n  size  or  excellence,  to  that  at  Haer- 
em.  There  likewise  is,  in  this  Church, 
ome  fine  Painted  Glass.  Among 
•ther  publi&  buildings,'  wojrthy  notice, 
re,  the  India- House — t&e  Weet^Indian 
huse—the  Exchange — the  Bank — the 
^own.Ar»enaU — the  Admv'olty^  and  its 
irtenal — ^and  the  Orphan^Asyium*  The 
Synagogue  ot  the  Portuguese  Jews  is 
fine  one :  and  the  Jews  have  »Thea- 
re  in  this  City,  and  represent  He- 
•rew  plays  :  there  is  likewise  a  Dutch 
Theatre ;  and  also  a  French  one ;  but 
•oth  are  ill-attended ;  Concerts  being 


the  favourite  public  amusement.  The 
streets  pi  Amsterdam  are,  generally 
peaking,  intersected  by  canals,  and 
ornamented  with  trees.  The  carriages 
commonly  used  are  fhstened  to  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse ;  and  thrae 
vehicles  may  be  hired  for  half  th« 
price  of  those  which  run  upon  wheels. 
The  most  wholesomely  situated,  and 
in  other  respects  the  best  Inn  at  Am- 
sterdam, is  that  in  the  Deele  Siraat^ 
and  where  .the  Table  d*H6te  is  excd- 
lent. 

A  skilful  Physician,  Doctor  Verbeck 
Singel,  resides  in  this  Oity. 

Not  far  hence  stand  the  pleaiant 
Villages  of  Broek  and  Saardam ;  and 
in  the  Dock-yard  belonging  to  the 
latter,  *  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
worked  as  a  common  carpenter.  The 
.cottage  wherein  he  lived,  while  thus 
eniployed,  is  still  shown  to  TraveUers. 

A  boat,  to  go  and  return  from 
Amsterdam  to  Saardam,  usually  costs 
from  six  to  nine  florins. 

The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  occupies  eight  hours ;  and  is 
the  most  pleasing,  in  point  of  scenery, 
that  can  be  undertaken  in  HoUand. 

The  Dykes  of  this  country,  con- 
structed to  preserve  it.  from  tnnnda-   ' 
tions,   are  stupendous  works,  which  - 
highly  merit  notice. 

POST-ROAD     F&OM     AMSTERDAM 
THROUGH  MUNSTER  TO    COLOGNE. 

20|  Munster — See  "  Route  from  Ber- 
lin to  Amsterdam.   Appendix, 
Germany." 
1     AppelhtUsen 

I  Dtdmen    • 
\  Haldern 

I J  Doer  st  en 

\\  Oberhausen  , 

I  Duisbourg 

I I  Dusseldorf 
1|:  Lang enf eld 
1     Cologne 

30|  posts. 

NEW  POST-ROAD  OF  THE  RHINE 
FROM  COLOGNE  TO  FRANKFORT 
ON    THE    MEIN. 

IJ  Bonn— Best  Inn,   The  Imperial 

Court. 
H  Remagen 
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H  Andemack 

1     Coblentz — Inns,   The  Hotel  de 
Treves^  and  The  three  Swiss*    * 
1|  Bopp€ni — Inn,  The  Mirror,' 

I  S.  Goaer.:~Ann^  The  green  Forest* 

I  BacAarach 
1     Bingen — A  good  Inn. 

J  Niederingelheim 

}  Mayence 
l{  Haddershein 
1     Francfort 

13  posts. 

POST-BOAD  l^OM  AMSTEBDAM  TO 
BRUSSELS,      THROUGH      ANVERS 
-    A»D    ROTTERDAM. 

3^  Haerlem 
4|  Sasaenheim 
bii  La  Haye 

6  Rotterdam 

7  Moerdick 
4     Crwfstaert 

7     i>  Coin  d*argent 

6    Anven — Inns,  i«  Petit  Paris^  La 

Porte  d'or,  §•& 
5|  Malines    (Mechlin)  —  Inns,    La 

Tour  Impiriale^  La  Grue,  4:^. 
3     Vihorde 
2|  Brussels*. 

63^  posts. 

POST-ROAB   FROM   AMSTERDAM  TO 
HANOVER. 

1     Naarden 


\\  Amersfort 

Z     JJetenter  \ 

2\  Deltm 

2     Bcntheim 

\\  Bheine 

1  Ippenbukr^n 

1^  Osnabruck  —  Inn,    The    Black 

Eagle. 
1^  Boomte 

2  Diepholz 
J  Nienbourg 

I     Neuatadt 
1^  Hanover. 

20  posts. 


TOST-ROAD  FROM  STRASBURGHTO 
FRANKFORT   ON   THE    MEIN  f* 

4  Kehl 
1     Bischofiheim 
1      Stoi/hofen 

1     Rastadt— Inn,  7%^  iSttw. 
1|  Carlsrouhe  —  Inns,   TAe  Golden 

Cross^  The  Post-house^  ^c* 
1^  Bnichsal— Inn,  The  Stag, 
li  Wisloch 
1  .  Heidelberg  —  Inn,    The  golden 

Pike. 
J   JVenheitn 

1  tfeppenkeim — Inn,  The  Sun. 
1^  Dnimstadt— The  Post-house, 
1^  Francfort 


13 1  posts. 


*  See  the  Post-road  from  Brusfiels  to  Paris, 
voder  *<  Routk  from  Paris  to  Ostbkd, 
THROUGH  Bbussxls."  APPENDIX.  Chapter 
II. 


t  This  Route  is  inserted  here  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  like  to  travel  on  the  Banks  of  the 
RhJne^ 
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ttoney  of  Dennuurk—Prke  of  Pott-horaeg,  4«.— Day-book— PaagporU,  ^.->Route  from  Ibm« 
bunh  by  sea  to  Helsingoer,  and  thence  by  land  to  Copenhagoi— Route  by  land  to  Lubeck, 
or  Kiel,  and  thmce  by  sea  to  Copenhagen— Expense  attendant  upcm  croising  the  Great  Bel^— 
ditto  upon  crossing  the  Little  Belt— Copenhagen— Harbour— Population— Naval  Arsenal- 
other  objects  best  worth  notice— Inn— Environs— Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Hamburgtt^ 
Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg. 


KOKET    OF   DEKMARK. 

£.    S.  d. 

A  skillinff,  in  English  money 

about 0    0    Oi 

16  Skillings,  called  a  mark.  0    0    9 

A  crown,  4  marks 0     3    0 

A  rix-^oUar,  6  marks  0    4     6 

A  ducat,  11  marks 0     8     3 

Ahatt-ducat,  14  marks....  0  10     6 
A  mark  is  an  imaginary  coin.    The 

Danes  usually  keep  accounts  ia  rix- 

dollars.     ' 

PRICE    OF    POST-HORSES,   ^e» 

The  customary  price  of  post-horses 
in  Denmark  is  sixteen  skillings  a 
horse,  per  German  mile. 

£yery  postillion  is  entitled  to  four 
skillings  per  German  mile  ;  and  for  a 
<5*nfiage,  furnish^  by  a  post-master, 
the  price  is  two  skillings  per  German 
mile. 

In  the  Isle  of  Funen  the  price  is 
oidy  ten  dcillings  a  horse,  per  German 
mile,  during  summer ;  but,  in  winter, 
something  more . 

In  Zeeland,  the  price  is  fifteen  skil- 
^"*gs  a  horse^  per  German  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  }M>ice  of  post- 
horses,  two  ^killings  and  a  half  per 
mile  are  paid  at  every  barrier. 
^  To  every  English  carriage,  contain- 
ing four  places,  post-masters  have  a 
right  to  put  six  horses  ;  and  to  every 
■English  carriage,  containing  two 
phioes,  four  horses :  but  three  persons 
going  in  an  open  post-chariot  of  the 
^'^'ttntry,  and  having  only  one  trunk, 
^e  not  compelled  to  take  more  than 
one  pair  of  horses. 

Persons  who  travel  post  in  Den- 
»nark,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 
receive,  at  every  i>osUhou8e,  a  biM^ 


containing  the  hour,  and  eve.n  the 
moment  of  their  departure  from  that 
station.  Postillions  are  bound  to  drive 
at  the  rate  of  one  German  mile  aa 
hour ;  and  dare  not  stop,  nor  even 
smoke,  without  permission  from  the « 
Traveller ;  who,  on  changing  horses,    . 
is  desired  to  give  his  biUet  to  the  post*    . 
master;  and  at  the  same  time  to  men- 
tion whether  the  postillions  have  be- 
haved well  or  ill ;  and,  in  the  lattet 
case,  they  are  severely  punished. 

£very  inn  has  a  day-book,  in  whidi 
the  Traveller  is  requested  to  write  his 
name,  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  and  that 
of  his  departure ;  making,  on  the  mai^ 
gin,  his  observations,  and  complaints, 
if  he  think  himself  in  any  respect  ag- 
grieved. . 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a  Travel- 
ler to  leave  his  house  before  this  use- 
ful regulation  has  been  complied  with ; 
and  the  day-books  of  every  inn  are 
examined  once  a  month  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Passports  are  always  requisite  in 
the  Danish  Islands:  they  are  presented 
to  the  officer  on  guard,  at  the  gate  of* 
every  city ;  and,  after  having  been  in- 
spected and  signed,  they  are  returned 
to  their  owners  by  a  soldter,  who  sc^ 
lidts  a  trifling  gratuity  for  his  trouble. 

Persons  who  Uke  a  sea  voyage  may 
embaric  at  Hamburgh,  in  a  vessel' 
bound  for  the  Baltic,  and  land  at  HeL 
singoer  ;  where  these  vessels  cast  an- 
chor; flSid  where  carriages  returning 
to  Copenhagen,  which  is  only  five 
German  miles  distant,  may  be  met 
with  constantly. 

Another  way  of  atooqiplishing  this 
journey  is  to  travel  by  land  either  to 
liubeck,  or  Kiel;  and  then  proceed 
by  sea  to  Copenhagen*    IVom  Hani- 
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burgh  to  Kiel  is  twelve  Oerman  miles ; 
from  Hamburgh  to  Lubeck  ei^ht; 
and  the  voyage  from  the  latter  port 
to  Copenhagen  is  shorter  than  from 
Kiel  r  but  at  Lubeck  Travellers  pay 
for  every  trunk  a  tax  of  one  riz-douar  | 
and  at  Kiel  considerably  less.  ' 

EXPEKSE  ATTENDANT   UPOlf  PAS8- 
..      IKG  THE  GREAT  BELT. 

Miorks.  SldUiBgs. 

£mbarkation  of  8  carriage     I         8 

jPassage  of  Ditto 21        0 

Calces,  4fc 3        2 

Drink.money  for  the  men 
'    who  embark  a  carriage .     1         2 
Fees  to  soldiers  who  have 
•  the  charge  of  passports  .0      13 
Zjanding  a  carriage,  inde- 

pendent  ei  drawing  it 
,      from  the  water«eide  to 

the  post-house 0      12 

2>rink-moiiey  for  the  boat- 

.    men ^ 1        0 

'  The' length  of  this  passage  is  about 
four  German  miles. 

S:1P£KSE  ATTBKDANT   UPOK  PASS- 
ING THE   lITTtE    BELT. 

JEflftbarkation  and  passage  of  a 

canriage »...       0 

^semb^kation  of  ditto 3 

The  length  of  this  passage  between 
JBnoghoe  and  Middlefart,  is  only  half 
■a  Gherman  mile;  but  between  Aroe 
mid  Assens,  it  is  four  times  that  dis- 
tanoe. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter 
Copenhagen  without  having  a  pass- 
fiort ;  and)  on  quitting  this  City,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure,  fi'om  the  High- 
•  President,  another  passport,  which 
4X)6ts  threiB  marks. 

Copenhi^n,  the  Metropolis  of  Den- 
joark)  and 'called  in  the  Danish  lan- 
.guage^  K'iobenhavn,  stands  on  the 
Island  of  Zeebmd ;  and  is  defended  by 
'four  royal  Castles,  and  embellished 
witli  a  fine  Harbour,  formed  by  a 
4arge  Canal  flowing  through  the  City, 
«nd  capable  of  receiving 'fiveliundred 
ahips ;  though  it  admits  only  one  at  k 
tame. 

Copenhagen  has  suffered  much  from 
41i*  ravages  .of  trar ;  but,  some  years 


since,  it  contained  above  dO,000  in- 
habitants,  and  a  peculiariy  fine  navcd 
Anenal,  wluch  still  merits  notice. 
Among  Other  objects  best  worth  ob- 
seryation  in  this  City  are,  the  Uni- 
VAT^Qf^'feunded  in  1745,  and  richly 
endowed.— r  the  Library  belonging  to 
the  Uni varsity — the  Cabinet  jof  Na- 
tural'HUtorp — the  Royal  Mtueum^ 
the  Royal  Library^  containing420,OQO 
volumes — the  Church  dedicated  to  the 
Savumr^  and  that  dedieated  to  the 
blessed  Viryin — the  Seminary  for  naval 
Cadets — the  Academy  ^f  Pmnting 
and  Sculpture  —  the   Barracks — the 

Equestrian  Statue  V  Chrtsimn  V 

Jhie  Exchange — the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Christianburgh'-^the  Obelisk  erected 
in  1783,  to  commemorate  the'deliver- 
anoeof  the  peasants  from  the  chains  of 
feudal  slavery ;  which  was  effected  by 
the  intercession  of  Frederick  VI»  when 
heir-apparent  tothe  throne — the  Statue 
of  Frederick  V — and  the  Theatre*, 

The  ffrand  Hotel  is  a  good  Inn. 

About  twenty  English  miles  from 
Copenhagen  stands  Fredericsburyh^ 
the  most  splendid  Royal  Residence  in 
Denmark :  and  near  Helsingoer,  is  a 
Royal  Vtlla^  supposed  tohav^»een  built 
upon  the  ground  formerly  oocupied 
by  the  palace  of  Hamlet's  father: 
and  in  an  adjoining  Giirden  is  shown 
the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition, 
that  Prince  was  poisoned. 

Jaeyerspreiss,  about  siiC  German 
miles  from  Copenliagen,  also  bebngs 
to  the  Royal  Family :  and  stands  in  a 
Park,  which  oontaids  several  ancient 
Tombs  of  northern  Heroes  ;  together 
with  the  Monuments  of  Tycho  firahe 
and  Bemsstorf. 

Mariehaty  a  Royal  Villa  about  five 
German  miles  from  Copenhagen, 
oomraaud's  a  remarkably  fine  view; 
-and  the  road  to  JSem^oom  likewise 
exhibits  beautiful  soenery. 

ROtTTE  PROM  COPENHAGEN  TO 
HAMBURGH. 

German 
miles. 

4  Roeskilde— rA<p  Cathedral  here 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the 
Danish  Kings;  and  the  water 
in  this  Town  is  estcellent. 


iwOla'Siwfall^*^ SSIIjS^ W*«Sa    £S«I^  CeJlectton  of  Sculpture  at  Copen- 
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Ringfttedt-^Betw^efa  Ringstedi 
and  Slangiente  ie  the  celebrated 
Cotiept  0/ Sord.  .  ^ 
The  jMrindpiil  Church  at  Ringstedt 
ooot^ni  the  Tomb  ot  Canute, 
and  is  likewise  the  burial.p1ac« 
of  ether  Daniali  Prinoes. 

Koraair'^lLen   TraTeUem'  em* 
bark  upon  the  Gftat  Belt. 

Odeiisee>...Thig  is  the  Capital  of 

the  Isle  of  Fimen. 
6    Assens-^Here    TraTellers    orois 

the  Little  Belt« 
2    Aroemmd 

2  Haderaieben 

4i  Fietuharg^A  safe  Port,  capable 
of  admitting  very  large  ressels. 

4}  Sleswick—This  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Dachy  of  Sleswick. 

H  RetuUboTff  —  Here  the  Eyder 
marks  the  boundary  fa^ttireen 
Germany  and  Denmark. 

B    Remmei 

3  Ifzcko 

H  Elmthom 

3J  Hambuig" 
62^ 


OOTHENBOBO. 

Gentian 
miles. 

d  //<*At»^W/r  —  BetweM  Copen- 
hagen  and  Helsingborg  Travel* 
lers  cross  the  Souhd,  and  enter 
Sweden. 

Miles*. 

1     Fleminge 

1^   Engelholm 

\\  Metrgfantha»TBrp — Hentie  to  Ka- 

rup  the  road  is  very  hilly. 
I     Kamp 
IJ  Laholm — Here  is  a  fine  Pall  o£ 

the  Loga-Strmn^ 
2\  Hahnstat 
\\  QmbUle 


li  Sloeinge 


Faikenberg' 
IJ  Marup 
1 1   Warberg  -  This  is  a  safe  Port. 
2     Bacha 
l\  Alta 
l|  Kingabaka 
1     Kjarra 
f  Oothenboiig. 

6    German  miles. 
1 1  S  wedish  miles « * 


CttAPTEE  XIII. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Honey— Price  of  Post-Horses,  ^c— Route  from  Stjralsund  to  Stockholm,  through  Carlscronap^ 
Stockholm— Population— Harbour  —  Streets— Royal  Residence— otiiet  objects  best  worth 
notice— Promenades— Public  Amusements— Inns — EnVlrons — New  Upsala-^Spot  where  the 
Kings  of  Sweden  in  ancient  times  were  elected— Iron  Mines— Route  from  Stockholm  to 
Upsala— ditto  from  Stockholhi  to  Gothenborg— Description  of  that.  Town— Prices  per* 
Packet  from  OothenlxMK  to  Harwich— Route  from  Gothenborg  to  Christiania  and  Bergen. 

above  thirty  per  cent. ;  while  Bank- 
paper  continues  at  par»  Calcula* 
tions  are  generally  made  in  Qoyem* 
ment-paper;  so  that  payments  eiUier 
in  Bsoik-paper,  or  copper,  go  fot 
one>third  more  than  their  denomina* 
tion* 

Gold  and  bilver  coins  can  seldom* 
if  ever,  be  met  with ;  but  the  fol* 
lowing  copper  coins  are  in  comnLon 
use. 


MONEY  OF  SWEDEN. 

Thel  common  currency  of  this 
country  is  paper ;  of  which  there  are 
two  kmds,  namely  Bank  .paper,  and 
Government  -  paper,  distinguished 
irom  each  other  by  the  word  Banco 
being  added  to  the  first,  and  Rug» 
ffeld  to  the  seccmd.  They  are  of  very 
different  value ;  Govemment*paper 
wing  suffered   a    depreciation    of 


•  OneDOteof  SwednisabOMtoosiiutoandakallof  Genoany* 
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Rmidftftjtlis ISoftrUdiiiiake 

1  ikilling. 

Stiven 4  of  whidi  make 

1  skilling. 

SkilUngi  Sofwhidiinake 

ld<dlar. 

Forty-eight  tkiliings,  or  six  dd- 
Iatb,  make  one  riz-£>llar,  in  value 
from  two  to  three  Engliih  thillingi, 
according  to  the  Exchange. 

The  Bank  notes  are  dT  the  follow- 
ing kindi : 

8SkiUing»^12  fkiUings— 24  skil- 
Mings — 1  rix-doUar — 2  rix  dollars — 
3.  rix-doUars— and  so  on,  np  to  30 
rix-dollars. 

The  Government-notes  are  of  the 
following  kinSs : 

IjS  skillings— 32  skillings— 1  rix- 
dollar — 2  rix-dollars. 

Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  rix- 
doUan. 

PRICE  OF  P0ST-H0E8£S,  ^C, 

• 

The  charge  for  every  post-horse, 
per  Swedish  mile  (rather  more  than 
six  English  miles  and  a  half),  is,  at 
Stockholm,  sixteen  skillings  Banco 
— ^in  several  other  Towns,  twelve 
skillings  Banco-^but  in  some  of  the 
country  villages  only  eight  skillings 
Banco.   . 

Every  postillion,  is  entitled  to  one 
skilling  and  a  half  per  station ;  and 
with  four  skillings  they  are  well  sa- 
tisfied. 

The  hostler  at  each  station  is  en- 
titled to  one  skilling. 

To  heavy  carriages  post,  masters 
frequently  put  six  or  seven  horses. 

Foreigners   who   take   their    own 

carriage  to  Sweden,  should  likewise 

.  take  harness ;  and  also  be  especially 

careful  to  chain  one  of  their  wheels 

when  going  down  hill. 

Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  Sweden, 
-should  provide  themselves  with  a 
passport  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  they  happen  first  to  enter. 
They  should  likewise  solicit  from 
the  Governor  of  the  first  town  through 
which  they  pass,  an  order  for  post- 
horses  t  it  is  also  requisite,  in  many 
paits  of  this  country,  to  send  forward 
a  person,  called  a  F'drebudj  to  be- 
speak the  number  of  horses  wanted 
by  the  Traveller  at  every  post.  •  The 
expense  of  employing  a  Forebud,  is 


one  silver  dollar  per  staliea;  hat 
if  hones  thus  ordersd  wait  for  the 
Traveller  beffond  the  time  appointed 
by  him,  the  post-master  has  a  right 
to  one  silver  doUaf  an  hoar  for  this 
detention* 

Every  post-house  eontains  a  day. 
book,  in  whidi  Travellers  are  required 
to  enter  their  name  and  rank,  ibmtsxat 
of  their  arrival,  the  jdaoe  they  came 
from,  and  whitiier  they  are  going; 
the  number  of  horses  th^  wan^  thrir 
complaints,  if  Aey  have  any  to  prefer 
against  the  post-master,  aiid  also  the 
time  of  their  departure.  This  day- 
book is  inspected  every  month  by  Go- 
vernment. 

The  roads  throughoat  Sweden  are 
excdlent;  and  no  tolls  are  demanded, 
unless  it  be  on  crossing  bridges  ;  nei- 
their  do  robbers  infest  the  highways : 
but  postillions,  during  winter,  are  apt, 
in  order  to  save  ground,  to  drive  over 
lakes  not  thoroughly  froaen;  and, 
during  spring,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
venture  upon  sheets  of  ice  beginning 
to  th|iw  ;  in  consequence  of  whi^ 
practice  so  many  lives  have  been  lost, 
that  Travellers  should  never  permit 
their  drivers  to  quit  the  great  road. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  car- 
riage across  the  Sound  pay  high  for  its 
passage:  but  travelling  carriages  on 
sale,  may  frequently  be  met  with  at 
Helsingborg  and  Ghithenboig;  and 
open  carriages  of  the  country  (a  sort 
o£  cart,  hung  upon  springs,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  two  persons, 
and  one  trunk),  may  always  be  pro- 
cured for  eight  or  ten  crowns. 

The  rate  of  ]>osting  in  Sweden  is 
from  seven  to  ten  English  miles  an 
hour. 

Travellers  should  take  provisions 
with  them  from  city  to  city  ;  because 
the  eatables  found  in  small  towns  and 
viUflges  are  not  good. 

BOUTE  FEOM ST&ALSUITD  THBOVOH 
CABL8CR0NA  TO  STOCKHOLM. 

Persons  who  design  crossing  the 
Channel  to  Ystad  should  endeavour  to 
announce  their  intention  eitlu»'  on  a 
Saturday  or  a  Monday  morning,  at 
the  post-office  at  Stralsund.  The 
public  packeuboat  sails  from  Stralsund 
toward  night,  and  arrives  at  Ystad 
next  day. 
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Th^prieeg  per  public  Packet  are-« 

Crowns.  Skillings. 
For  every  cabia-passen, 
senger,  one  trunk,  and 
one  portmanteau  in* 

dusive  2        36 

For  every  servant 2         12 

For  every  horse 2         12 

And    for    every   four- 
wheeled  carriage... 4  or    5 
A  private  yacht  may  be  hired  for 
seventy  rix-dollars,  drink-money,  and 
other  trifling  expenses  not  inclusive. 

Stralsund  contains  near  11,000  in- 
habitants :  its  Cathedral  merits  no- 
tice; as  do  the  Church  p/  S.  Mary^ 
and  its  Organ ;  the  Town  and  College 
Librariea  ;  and  ihe  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History^ 
Swedish  mQiM. 

16    r«/arf— This  Town  is  small,  but 
well  built ;  and  the  German  Hotel 
is  the  best.     In  the  vicinity  of 
Ystad  is  the  Castle  of  Marswins- 
hohn. 
\  Herrenstad 
1|  Trama» 
]|  Andrarum 
ijl  Degreberga 
l{  Nebbelof 

1  Christianstad— This  is  a  strong 
Fortress,where  Travellers  should 
take  care  to  have  their  passports 
countersigned. 

The  gates  of  the  Town  are  shut 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock.    The 
trade  carried  oh  here  is  consi- 
derable.; and  among  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are,  the  Arse^ 
naUJhe   Governor's  Residence 
— tJie  principal  Church — and  the 
Bridge, 
1     Fielding 
\\  Gadenfy 
.14  Norjo 
\\  Assarum 
1     Trensum    ' 
li  Stoby 
14  Ronnebg 
!§  SkiHinge 

^  Carlscrona — This  Town,  supposed 
to,  contain  15,000  inhabitants, 
possesses  a  Harbour,  capable  of 
receiving  an  hundred  ships  of 
the  line ;  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
covered  Docks :  and  likewise  for 
an  artificial  rise  and  fall  of  water, 
constructed  to  remedy  the  want 
of  the  c^b  and  flow  of  the  tide. 


{  RMttorp 

14  Killeryd       *' 

14  Pur 

1^  Emmeboda 

14  Erickamala 

14  KuUa 

14  Lenhofta 

14  Nybbekd 

l|  Stokdorp 

2     Stwetland  . 

1|  Bransmala 

14  Ecksioe — The  CAufcA  here  merits 
notice;  and  between  this  place 
and  Berga  are  three  Stones,  in- 
scribed with  Runic  characters. 

1 1  Bone^  or  Berga 

2     Sathella 

24  Hester 

Ik  Daia 
f  Moelby 

1|  Bankeberg 

1  L'inkdping — This  Town  contains 

a  celebrated  College^  and  a  fine 
•      Cathedral, 
If  Kumla 
l|  Brink 
IJ  Norkceping — This  is  one  of  the 

handsomest  and  one  of  the  most 

commercial  Towns  in  Sweden ; 

it  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
\  Oby — The  lofty  marble  mountains 

of  Kolmorden  begin  here. 
14  Krokek 
1 J  m-e/a— At  StalFsiaa,  near  Wreta, 

is  a  rich  iron  mine. 
14  Jaeder 
1}  Nikoeping^^This  is  a  large  and 

handsome  commercial  Town. 
2J  Swardbro 

2  Oby 

14  Pilkrog 

14  Soedertellje  —  From  Soedertellje 
to  Stockholm,  Travellers  have 
the  option  of  going  by  water. 

2     Fithie 

14  Stockholm — Two  roads,  the  one 
eighty  Swedish  miles  and  one- 
eighth,  the  other  eighty-one  and 
seven-eighths,  in  distance,  lead 
from  Stralsund  through  Jonkop- 
_  ing  to  Stockholm. 
84    Swedish  miles. 

The  site  of  Stockholm,  the  Metro- 
polis of  Sweden,  is  sing^jlar^  romantic, 
and  beautiful. 

This  City  stands  on  seven  small 
rocky  islands  of  the  Baltic,  besides  two 
penii\|sula8  t  its  edifices  are  built  on 
2  p 
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piles ;  and  ike  number  of  ks  Iflbablt- 
ants  is  supposed  to  be  76,600* 

The  Harbour,  though  difficult  of 
access,  is  extensive  and  oonrefaitot; 
and  of  such  a  depth,  that  ships  of  the* 
largest  burthen  can  approach  the  Quay, 
which  is  lined  with  capacious  ware- 
houses. The  streets  rise  one  above 
another  in  an  amphi  theatrical  shape, 
and  are  crowned  by  tke  Repai  Palace, 
a  large,  quadrangular,  and  magnificent 
itmctore.  A  long  Bridge,  composed 
of  mnite,  forms  the  approach  to  this 
Palace ;  opposite  to  whidli  ^at  the  other 
extremity  oi  the  Bridge,)  is  a  Square, 
adorned  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  and  containing 
two  handsome  edifices,  namely,  the 
Palace  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  the 
Italian  Opera-house.  The  Furniture 
of  the  regal  Palace  is  superb;  and 
among  the  Pictures,  sevend  of  which 
merit  notice,  it  a  celebrated  Combat  of 
Animals.  The  Statues  were  collected 
by  Gustavus  III ;  many  of  them  are 
antique;  and  the  Endymion  belong- 
ing to  this  ooIleGtion  is  particularly 
admired. 

TXe  Church  qfS,  Nichoku  contains 
a  good  Pictii/e  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  a  Statue  of  8.  Oeoi*ge-^in  the 
Church  of  Riddarhoim  are  the  Tombs 
of  the  Swedish  Kings ;  and  on  that  of 
Charles  XII,  are  a  Club,  and  a  lion^s 
skin — characteristic  ornaments  !  Op- 
posite to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  the 
Statue  qfGutiamu  Vaea  ;  and^on  the 
.  Quay,  thai  cf  Gustavus  III.  The 
Maison  des  Nobles,  and  the  Arsenal 
merit  notice ;  and  the  prospect  from 
the  Tower  oir  S.  Catharine  is  parti- 
<^larly  beautifuL 

Stockhohn  contains  a  royid  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  a  royal  Academy  of 
'Painting  and  Sculpture;  a  royal 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  $  and  a 
royal  Cabinet  of  Medals ;  all  of  which 
merit  notice  ;  as  do  the  royal  Library; 
the  Library  belonging  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Studio  of  Sergei, 
a  celebrated  Sculpton 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
King*8  Garden;  the  royal  Hop-Gar- 
den ;  the  Park,  and  the  Bridge  of 
Boats*    Jhejpublic  amusements  con- 

SiSiS?  i^^  per  head,  and  the  price  of     fa  exorbitant.  Sd  so  likSS^tlw  WJ«« 


sist  of  Italian  tfperia,  Sweffith  plays, 
conegfla,  and  balls  ;  the  two  last  being 
given  by  Clubs,  called  the  Amaranth, 
liie  Narcissus,  &e.  . 
.  Among  th6  prineipid-  Inns  are,  7he 
English  Tavern  $  the  Crown ;  and  (he 
Cave  of  Bacchus,  The  English  Tavern 
ftimishes  Tfa%«Uer8  trith  breakfast 
and  dinner ;  the  other  Inns  provide 
breakfast  only  *  s  thei*e  is,  howeTer,  a 
Club,  called  the  Selskapet,  which  fiir- 
nishes  a  dinner  daily  tQ  as  many  of  the 
members  as  may  choose  to  partake  of 
it.  The  dinner  costs  about  twenty- 
pence  Bngllsh  a  head ;  liquors,  ice, 
and  coffee,. not  included;  and  ever;' 
member  has  power  to  introduce  a 
Stranger  for  one  month  -f-. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tbh  City  is 
the  Royal  Palace  'of  Ulriesdal,  which 
contains*the  Library  of  Queen  Ubica 
Eleonora ;  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, arranged  by  Linnwus;  some 
paintings^  and  a  statue  of  King  Fre- 
derick. 

Drottningholm,  a  very  large  edifice, 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moelar,  is  another  Royal  Residence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stockholm ;  and  con- 
tains a  Cabinet  <Jf  Natural  History, 
arranged  by  Linnwus !  here  likewise  is 
a  Picture  Gallery. 

On  the  way  to  Drottningholm  stands 
a  Rock,  caUed  the  Royal  Hst;  and 
npon  which  an  iron  hat  is  now  placed 
in  memory  of  Eric  II;  who,  being 
pursued  by  enemies^  jumped  off  this 
Rock,  and  thereby  lost  his  hst,  but 
saved  his  life. 

Haga  is  a  small  and  elegant  Royal 
Villa,  situated  very  near  Stockholm; 
and  about  forty-five  English  miles  from 
this  Metropolis  stands  New  Upsala, 
formerly  the  Capital  of  Sweden,  and 
built  near,  if  not  actually  upon?  "'^, 
foundations  of  Old  Upsda,  a  place  of 
high  antiquity  •,  and,'pi«riou8  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  Svreif^^ 
the  abode  of  the  Jiigh.priest  of  0^^- 
Upsala,  so  called  from  therirer  Sala, 
which  runs  through  it,  is  a  -w^-^^ 
Town,  containing  about  8,600  inha- 
bitants, and  the  most  celebrated  ^"^ 
veesity  of  northern  Europe,  in»titui«' 
by  Steno  Sture,  in  1476,  and  ^' 
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cnlarly  patronised  by  GiistaruB  Adol- 
phug.  Its  Library  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  ' 
and  consists  of  above  6(T,000  printed 
volumes,  and  about  1 ,000  manuscripts ;  * 
among  which  is  the  celebrated  Code» 
Argenteus^  or  transltftiolk'  of  the  Gas* 
pels  into  the  Oothie  language :  the 
leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet  colour^ 
the  letters  are  capitals,  and  were  all 
originally  done  in  silver,  except  the 
initial  characters,  and  a  few  passages 
which  are  done  i&  gold  *. 

The  Cabinet   of   Natural  History 
and  Botanic  Garden  were  arranged  by   ■ 
liinnsBUS. 

The  Othedral,  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  the  direction  of 
Bonneville,  a  Frenchman,  is  deemed 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  deserves  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  monuments, 
ancient  and  modem,  (among  which 
are  those  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Lin-  . 
naeus,)  the  treasures  of  its  Sacristy, 
and  the  Shrine,  wherein  rests  the 
mortal  part  of  King  Eric. 

About  seven  English  miles  from 
l^ala  is  the  spot  where  the  Kings  of 
this  coimtry,  in  very  ancient  times, 
were  elected  :  it  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain  of  Mora;  and  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  remains  of  several  Runic 
Stones;  on  the  largest  of  which, 
called  The  Morasten,  the  Sovereigns 
were  enthroned  :  their  names,  and 
the  year  when  each  was  elected,  were 
inscribed  upon  another  of  these  Stones.* 

Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  iron  Mine 
of  Dannemora,  reputed  to  produce  the 
l>e8t  iron  in  the  world ;  and  upward  of 
ninety  fathoms  in  depth. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  for  near 
five  centuries  ;  and  persons  who  wish 
to  examine  it  descend  in  a  bucket  to 
the  spot  where  the  miners  are  em- 
ployed. 

BOUTE  FKOM  STOCKHOLM   TO 

UPSALA. 
2.    Rotebro 
1^  Matrstadt 
H  Alsike 
H  Upsala 

7    Swedish  miles. 

*  UlpWlaa,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  flojjri^ed 
under  the  Emperor  Valens;  and  was  the  flrst 
perwu  i^ho  tn&ted  the  BiWe  into  tt»e  Gothic 
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Barkarhtf 

Tibbie 

Gran 

Lutlena 

Enkoping  —  Here  are  ruina  of 
Convents  and  Churches. 

Nigwam 

Westeras — The  Cathedral  and 
its  Tower  merit  attention. 

Kolbek 

Kioepinff 

Oestuna 

Arboga— The  Canal  of  Arboga 
unites  the  Lakes  of  Hielmar  and 
Moelar.  In  the  environs  of  Ar- 
boga are  several  Antiquities, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  very  ancient  northern  nations; 
and  a  Forest,  in  which  it  is  ima- 
gined that  their  religious  cere- 
monies were  performed. 

Faeling^ro 

Glantshammer 

Orebro 

Mosos 

Biakttad 

Wiby 

Bodame 

Hoswa 

fVaUa 

Binrteberg 

Skiaerf 

Skara 


fVedum 

Sicefde 

Alingsoa 

Jngarid 

Lerum 

GotKenborg 


47  J  Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  supposed  to  contain 
25,000  inhabitants,  is  placed  in  a 
picturesque  situation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gotha:  and  among  the  objects 
best  worth  attention  here,  are,  the 
four  Bridges^the  Swedish  Churchy 
and  its  Cupola—*^  German  Church-- 
the  College^  and  its  Library  —  *^ 
Indxa.House^~ihe  little  Gothic  Castle 
of  JVest-Gotha-^he-  VauxhdU—the 
Promenades  of    Carlsport,    and   the 

language  -/his  translation  of  the  Gospels  is  the 
only  part  of  this  work  now  ez-tant. 

2  v  2 
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View  from  the  nmunit  of  the  Otter- 
hollen. 

The  Hoteh  at  (Tothenborg  are  ex- 
pensive, but  not  good.  An  apartment, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  only,  can  sel- 
dom be  obtained  under  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  twenty-five  English  shillings 
per  week.  Breakfast  costs  from 
•ightecflH.penoe  to  two  shillings,  En- 
glish money,  per  head ;  dinner  these 
hotels  do  not  furnish. 

Harwich.Packets  sail  to  Gothen- 
borg  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
about  two  o^dock  in  the  afternoon; 
weather  permitting ;  and  return  twice- 
a  week,  if  possible. 

£,  s.  d. 
The  price  paid  by  a  Cabin- 
Passenger,  unless  recently 

lowered,  is 14     6     6 

The  price  paid  by  a  Half. 

Passenger 7  13    6 

The  price  for  conveying  a 
four-wheeled  carriage....  15  15    0« 

ROUTE  FAOM    GOTHEKBOBG   TO 
CHBI8TIANIA. 


^  Lahall 

l|  Cattleherg 

\\  Edet-Luck 

1     Font 

1      Gerdeim 

1     Trolhaetia—The  magnificent  Ca- 

•  taracts  and  Sluices  of  Trolhactta 

are  well  worth  notice. 

1^   Weneriborg 

1     Almas 

I     Raknebo 

li  Herrstadt 

14   Quistroem 

li  Swarteborg 

1     Rataished 

U  Stede 

M  Skyaileryd 

I     Est 

1  Stroemstadt 

l\  Stoffdal 

li  Hel/e 

I  Fredericshall  —  Here    are  ^some 

handsome  public  buildings.* 

The  spot  where  Charles  XII  ex- 

pired is  usually  visited  by  Tra- 

vellers.   • 

li  Gus/und 

HTAune 

IJ   Kaelahutet 
Ij   mmngei^ 

li  Soner 

1      Stmbije 

1     Korseffarfets 

1  Schutsjoryd 
2i  Christiania. 

381  Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  the  Capital  o{  Norway, 
IS  situated  in  a  spacioas  valley,  and 
supposed  to  contain  betiveen.  nine  asd 
ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

HOUT£    FJIOM   CH^STIANIA  TO 
BERGEK. 

2  y^«i(er— The  road  leading  to  Asker 

is  excellent;  and  the  situatioii 
of  that  place  beautiful. 
Here  are  Rocks  of  a  stupendous 
height. 

2  Bragcrnes 
f  Gusnestro 

1}  Simonstadt     . 
\\   Sunhy 
l|  Nordby 

i  Hiemb 

}  Asken 
1     Siechoii 

{  Hochstedt 

1  Skeen 
\\  Brewig 
H  Eeg 

I  iVaUekirch 

3  Krageron 

2  Oster-Riwer 
1   Groencsund 
J  Moene 

\\  Ongestadt 

i  Berge 
I     Waage 
li  Assert' 
1      Sansted 

i  Nedemcskongs 
1      Grimsted 
1     Hogested 
li  Magested 
\\  BirkeUmd 
1     Obel 

1  Wee 

2  Christiansund — This  is  a  oooii- 

derable  Town  and  Port. 

4  Mandal 

\\  Spangelreid 

li  Pgrshafen 

li  Farsund 

1  Bistereid 

2  Hiticroc 
li  Sognedail 
^i  Eggersund 
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14  Sirevog 
1      QuctHeen 
1^  Hoberstadt 

^  Opevad 
^   Ganu 
2^  Stavanger — The  Cathedral  here 
is  better  worth. notice  than  any 
other  in  Norway,  that  of  Dron- 
theim  excepted. 
5    Karwnd 


10 


GO  Swedish  miles. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
mercial Town  in  Norway,  and  con- 
tains near  20,000  inhabitants :  ito 
Port  is  remarkably  safe ;  and  its  Cfu 
thedral — German  Church —  Castle — 
Hatpital-^-^iid  Magazmes^  macit  no- 
tice. Here  are  public  Seminari^'; 
and  a  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  useful  ^ut^ds^s, 


Chaptee  XIV. 


RUSSIA. 

Money  of  Russia — ^Price  of  Post-horses,  ^.—Podaroshna— other  requisites  for  Travellers  la 
Russia — ^Russftn  Voiturins— Passports— Route  from  Riga  to  Petersburgh— Population  of 
PetersbuTgh— situation  of  that  City— Streets— Admiralty— A  dmhalty  Qiiav— Isaac-Platz, 
and  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great— Church  of  S.  Isaac— Summer  Palace— Marble 
Palace — ^Winter  Palace  and  its  Church— Hermitage— Imperial  Collection  of  Paintings  and 
Academy  of  Sciences— Fortress— Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Casan— other  Edifices,  ^.« 
whkh  deserve  notice^Seminaries— Charitable  Institutions— Manufactories— Cottaae  Inhabi-' 
ted  by  Peter  the  Great— Promenade  and  other  public  Amusements— Itms—Cronstaat— Royal 
Villas  formalities  Inquired  before  Foreigners  can  quit  Petersburgh— Route  from  Peters- 
burgh to  Moscow— account  of  the  latter  City— Route  from  Petersburgh  to  the  Frontier  of 
Sweden—Route  from  Moscow  to  Grodob— Route  from  Moscow  to  Riga,  and  the  Frontier 
ofPruaria. 


MONEY   OF    RUSSIA. 

A  copeck     .     2  denuscas — in  English 
money  something  less. than  ^d. 


An  altin 
A  grievener 
A  polpotin 
A  poltin     • 
A  rouble       • 
A  Xervonitz 


3  copJecks 

10  copecks 

25  copecks 

60  copecks 

100  copecks 

2  roubles 


A  copeck  is  an  imaginary  coin. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  roubles. 

PEICE   OF   P08T-H0BS£S,   S[C, 

The  usual  price  of  post-horses  in 
Russia  is  two  copecks  a  horse  per 
verst,  (near  two-thirds  of  an  English 
mile;)  unless  it  be  a  verst-royal,  when 
the  price  is  doubled. 

A  Russian  postillion  cannot  demand 
more  than  one  copeck  a  horse  per 
verst;  but  Travellers  generally  give 
five  copecks  per  verst,  which  is  deemed 
hberal  payment. 

Post-masters  are  directed  by  the 
IiQperial  Ukase,  to  put  three  horses 


to  every  carriage  containing  two  or 
three  persons. 

Between  Perm  and  the  Qovernment 
of  Tobolsk,  between  that  Government 
and  Ulfa,  and  likewise  on  the  .roads 
beyond  these  districts,  only  one  co« 
peck  per  verst  is  paid  for  each  horse 
from  October  till  April ;  and  in  the 
Governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk 
only  half  a  copeck.  In  the  teiTitory 
of  Kolhyvano  and.Vorsnesei^ski  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  season  ; 
one  copeck  being  charged  from  April 
till  October,  and  only  half  that  sum 
from  October  till  April. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  travel  post 
without  having  first  obtained  an  order 
for  post-horses,  signed  by  a  Governor 
civil  or  military :  and  every  Traveller, 
on  receiving  this  order,  which  is  called 
a  Podaroshna^  must  pa^  a  tax  of  one 
copeck  per  verst  for  every  horse  men- 
tioned in  the  order. 

The  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
post-horses'  is,  that  Foreigners  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them  ; 
but,  excKisive  of  this  circumstance, 
the  posts  are  well  served*   The  horses 
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go  remarkably  quick,  whether  har« 
nessed  to  wheel-carriagea  or  sledges ; 
and  at  every-  yerst  stands  a  post  ex- 
pressing the  distance  from  the  last 
town  to  the  next.  Diying  winter  it 
is  usual  to  trarel  in  sledges;  which 
proceed  with  such  velocity,  that  a 
Journey  of  tiro  hundred  and  fifty 
versta  jaajFbe  accomplished  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  commorf  Russian 
wheel-carriage,  for  travelling,  is  called 
a  Kibiika^  and  resembles  a  cart. 

Travelling  heAa  and  sheets  are  ab- 
solutely nec^sary  in  this  country; 
a  bed  being  a  scarce  commodity  even 
in  cities  ;  and  always  unattainable  at 
•  a  village-inn.  It  is  likewise  requi- 
site to  take  provisions  from*  town  to 
town. 

Russian  Voiturins  have  fleet  horses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  custom.  The  real, 
if  not  the  ostensible  Voiturinsr  are  the 
Fost-masters :  for  when  their  post- 
horses  are  not  employed  by  order  of 
Government,  they  have  the  privilege 
of  letting  them  out  for  hire ;  charging 
five  copecks  per  verst  on  the  great 
roads;  but  on  the  cross  roads  only 
three;  and  when  all  the  postrhorsea 
are  engaged,  they  furnish  Travellers 
with  what  are  called  Peasants*  horses; 
charging  for  these  an  advanced  price ; 
and  demanding  much  more  than*  tiiey 
take. 

No  Foreigner  can  enter  Russia  with- 
out having  a  passport  signed  by  a 
Russian  Minister:  and  persons  who 
travel  in  this  country,  should  neither 
leave  their  carriages  unlocked,  nor 
unguarded ;  because  the  common  peo- 
'  pie  are  incUned  ta  thieve. 
« 

ROUTB  FROM  BIGA  TO  PETEBS- 
BUBOH. 

Riga,  next  to  Petersburgh,the  most 
commercial  Town  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, is  seated  on  the  Duna  ;  and  con- 
tains within  its  fortifications  about 
9000  persons ;  and  in  its  suburbs, 
about  15,000.*  Among  the  most  re- 
markable edifices  here,  are  The  Hutei  de 
FiUe — the  Exchange — the  Imperial  Pa- 
lace^the  Cathedral-— the  AnenaL — S. 
Oeorge^s  Ho»pitai—S,  Peter* 8  Church — 
the  Rtutian  Hotpitai-^the  Theatre— and 
tbeCustom-hwise.  The  Floating  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Dona,  and  the  Gar- 


den of  Vitinghof,   are  the  principal 

Promenades. 

'    Riga'contains.  several  good  Private 

Lodgings;    and  two. tolerable  Inns; 

the  best  of  which  js,  La  VUl€  4e  Pe- 

tersbourg. 

Vanite. 

11  iSr«ffenmUttii9»— Oovemment  of 

Riga. 
15  Kilkensfehr-^A  wn.&f  Toad, 

passage  of  the  Acu 
19  JEngelhardahof     ' 

21  Roop  —  This  Town  is   adorned 

with  handsome  edifices. 

22  Lenzenhof 
18   Wohnar 
18  Stakeln 

21  OtUben 

Passage  of  the  Embach, 
18  Toiiitz 

22  Kuikatz 

24  Uddem 
26  Dorpat 

23  Jfygafer 

23  Torma 

Lake  of  Peypos,  which  divides  the 
Governments  of  Riga  and  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

25  Nennal — ^Government  of  Peteis- 

burgh. 
14  Rana-Pungem 

24  Klein-Pttngem 

Here    Travellers  going    to  .Pe- 

tersburgh    quit  '  the    Lake    oi 

Peyims. 
20  Kiew—The  Pulf  of  Finland  is 

discoverable  here. 
11   Fokenhofs^  or  Kttdley — The  road 

lies  near  the  banks.of  the  Gulf. 
17  JVaiwara 
22  Narva — Travellers  whose  passport* 

is  not  sealed  by  the  £mf>eror, 

are  visited  by  the  custom-house 

officers  here. 
22  Jamburgh 

Passage  of  the  Narowef, 

16  Opolie 

25  Czerkowitz 
22  Kaskowa 
19  Kiepen 

26  Strelna 

17  Petersburgh^Superb  Villas,  and 

other  handsome  buildings,  form 
the  avenues  to  this  splendid  Ca- 
pital. 

558  versts,  about  370  English  miles. 
The  account  given  aS  Peterdmrgli 
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by  mCx".  Jai9e8| «  modern  Trar«]l«r,  i# 
so  zninute,  and-  at  the  same  time  m 
aoci^irate,  that  perilonR  jftmeued  o(  his  - 
*'  «roiixiial  oi_a  Tour  in  Germany^ 
Sweden,  Bufiaia,  and  Pokud,'*.  can 
reqixii-e  no  further  information  refpect* 
in^  tbe  Metropolis  of  the  Russian 
JBnapire:  but  to  p«rso]|S  whg^  are  not 
fo^uxxate  enougl^  to  possess  his  work, 
the  following;  aeoount  may,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable»    . 

Petersburgh  is  said  to  coQtain  about 
200,000  inhabita^ts,  exclusiye  of  Cron-^ 
stadt,   a  ^^ortreas  which  defends  the 
ejktrsuace  of  tlie  Neva,  ajid  is  the  prin- 
eipal    §1tatioi\  of   th^  imperial  navy, 
Petersburgh  stands  on  both  sides  o^ 
the  ^eva,  between  the  Lake  hadogSL 
and    the  Gulph  of  Finland;    and  is 
built  partly  upon  the  continent,  and 
partly  upop  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
the  riyer ;  the  right  bank  displaying 
the  old  Town,  add  the  left  bank  the 
new  one;  through  which  pass  three 
Canals,  ornamented  with  Bridges,  and 
ma^^nificent  Quays  of  Granite*    The 
streets  of  the  new  Town  are,  generally 
speaking,    spacious ;    three  of  them, 
l¥hich  meet  at  the  admiralty,  being  of 
an   extraordinary  length;   and  these 
streets  are  intersected  by  others  embel- 
lished with  handsome  esplanades.   The 
Admiralty  has  a  faqade  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in  length, 
adorned  with  six  porticos,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  gilt  dome  and  spire ;  and 
at  the  back  oi  this  immense  structure  is 
the  Bogk-yard,   The  Admiralty-  Qtiay, 
erected  by  Catherine  II,  does  honour 
to  her  memory.    Among  several  other 
objects  which  merit  the  attention  of  a 
Traveller  are  (^  Itaac^Platz^  orna- 
mented with  an  Equestrian  Statue, 
In    bronsEe,  of  Peter    the  Great,  by 
Falconet;  and  representing  Peter  in 
the  act  of  mounting  an  eminence,  the 
summit  of- which  he  has  nearly  at- 
tained :   his  right-hand  .is  stretched 
out,  as  if  he  were  blessing  his  people  ; 
while,  with  the  left,  he  hmds  the  reins. 
An  enormous  rock  of  granite  which, 
when  transported  to  Petersburgh  from 
the   morass  wherein  i%  was    found, 
weighed  above  fifteen  hundred  tons, 
forms  the   pedestal.      The  statue  is 
said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  Peter, 
and  cost  the  Empress  Catherine  II,  by 
whom  it  was  erected,  424,610  jroubles. 
—The  Church  of  8*  Isaac^  a  magnifi- 


cent^ tjiough  a  heavy  a4ifi«e  of  hewn 
gr^mtG-^theXmperial  Summer  Palace 
(a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture) 
and  its  Public  Garden-^^he  Marble 
Palace,  built  by  Catherine  II,  for, 
Prince  Orloff-^A^  Imperiql  Winter 
Palace,  which  contains  the  Jewels  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  famous  diamon4 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Cat^rine 
of  a  Greek,  to  whom  she  pafdTfof  it 
450,000  roubles,  and  a  pension  of 
J00,000  livres-tournois  for  life:-4Ae 
Church  belonging  to  this  Palace — the 
Hermitage;  which,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  contains  magnificent  apait- 
ments,  and  a  summer  and  winter  gar. 
den ;  the  first,  iu  the  Asiatic  style, 
occupying  the  whole  level  roof  of  the 
edifice,  the  other  being  a  spacious  hot- 
house, adorned  with  gravel -walks, 
orange-trees,  and  parterres  d(  fipwers, 
and  peopled  with  birds  of  various  cli- 
mates — the  Imperial  Collection  qf 
Paintings — the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  contains  a  Library 
rich  in  Chinese  and  Sclavonian  manu* 
scripts  ;  (here  also  are  instructions 
relative  to  a  code  of  laws,  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  Empress  Catherine.] ' 
The  Academy  likewise  contains  a  Mu<p 
seum  of  Natural  History  particularly 
rich  in  ores  (among  which  is  a  mass  of 
oative  iron  16561bs.  in  weiglit);  a 
collection  of  Rarities?,  compiising  a 
vaiiety  of  ornaments  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Siberia,  many  being  of  mas- 
sive gold  and  very  elegant  workman- 
ship ;  idols  brought  from^  Siberia  ; 
arms  and  dresses  of  the  various  inha- 
bitants qf  the  Russian  Empire:  among 
which  are  Japanese  habits  and  ar* 
mour;  a  collection  qf  ooinif ;  and  a 
waxen  figure  of  Peter  the  Great,  tha 
features  of  which  were  taken  from  a 
moul4  applied  to  his  face  after  death. 
— The  Portress,  or  Citadel,  whieh  U 
surrounded  by  walls  of  brick  face<^ 
with  hewn  granite,  and  contains  the 
Cathedral  of  S*  Peter  und  S*  Pful^  a 
noble  edifice  adorned  with  a  spine  of 
co{^er  gilt,  Here  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  most; 
of  his  successors :  and  in  the  Fortress  is 
preserved  a  four-oai'ed  boat,  said  ^have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Russian  navy,  and 
called,  by  Peter,  the  littje  Grandsire. 
The  Church  ofthelfoly  Virgin  (f  Ca^. 
san ;  a  splendid  edifice,  recently  built, 
and  aup|K)se4  tp  \m9  cost  15}QOO,000  of 
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TotMa,  TheardiitectwaiaRiiflsiaii 
slaye,  by  name  Wonniitchki,  and  edu-  * 
cated  at  the  Imperial  Academy — the 
Ijtaheran  Church  «/  S*  Anne — ^e . 
Convent  and  Church  of  S»  Alexander 
^ewski^^the  new  Eschange — the 
Statue*  of  Suwarrow  and  Bomanzow 
— the  great  Theatre — the  Quays  of 
Neuja^  Pontaka^  and  KoUca  —  the 
great  Market — the  new  Bank — and 
the  Arsenal^  which  contains  trophies 
and  armour  belonging  to  yarious 
nations. 

The  Corpt  des  Cadets^  the  Convent 
det  Demouellee  nobles^  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Catherine^  are  excellent  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  some  children  of  inferior 
rank.  The  annual  income  of  the 
first  is  30,000/.  starling ;  and  the  two 
last  are  richly  endowed;  and  like- 
wise enjoy  the  adrantage  of  being 
patronised  and  constantly  inspected 
by  the  Dowager  Empress. 

The  general  Hospital,  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  qnd  the  Asylum  for 
Widows  and  Orphans,  are  mui^^ 
cently  endowed ;  and  remarkably  well 
conducted  charities. 

The  Imperial  Cotton  Manufactory, 
the  Imperial  Plate-Glass  Manufac- 
tory, the  Imperial  Tapestry,  Porce- 
lain, and  Bronze  Manufactories,  and 
the  Iron  Foundery,  merit  notice. 

The  Cottage  inhabited  by  Peter 
the  Great,  while  he  constructed  the 
Fortress,  stands  in  the  old  Town; 
and  is  still  shown,  to  Travellers.  It 
contains  but  three  rooms,  only  eig^t 
feet  in  l^eight,  and  the  lai^^t  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  square.  A 
boat,  made  by  the  Czar  himself,  is 
kept  near  this  Cottage. 

The  most  frequented  Promenade 
at'  Petersburgh  is  the  Boulevards, 
which  consists  of  three  avenues  of 
trees  carried  round  three  sides  of  the 
Admiralty :  the  public  amusements 
are  concerts,  given  in  the  Hall  of 
Music,  and  e^bitions  in  the  The- 
atres. 

The  best  Inns  are.  La  ViUe  d^ 
Londres — La   ViUe  de    Grodno — La 

•  The  distance  from  Petexsburgh  to  Cron-f 
stadt  is,  by  land,  47  vents. 

From  Petenburgh  to  Vyboig,.13&  vents. 

From  PeteiBburgh  to  Smolensko*  838 
vents. 

From  Fetembttigh  toiUchaogel,  1,145  vents. 


Filb  de  Pmu^^wuk  IPHUa  de 
Madrid. 

The  FortreBS  of  Cromtadt,  .  its 
Arsenal  and  Docks,  merit  notice; 
bat  cannot  be  seenwitlioat  pennis. 
■ion  from  the  €KivefBer.         

There  axe  twelve  Royal  Villas  in 
the  neighbooihood  o^  Petasboxglt. 
Tsehesme  contains  portraits  «f  the 
reigmng  Princes  of  Enrape — Tsar- 
deoe-Zelo,  about  fifteoi  Engliah  miles 
from  the  Metropolis,  contains  a  room 
incmsted  with  amber  ;  and  a  garden 
which  merits  notioe ;  but  the  house 
is  too  gaudy — Peterhof,  about  five 
miles  further  distant,  is  called  tiie 
VemiUes  of  the  North. 

It  is  necessary  that  Foreignets, 
previous  to  quitting  Petenboigh^ 
should  have  their  Jiames  advertised 
three  times  in  the  gazette;  which, 
added  to  the  formalities  reqoired  for 
obtaining  the  podaroshna  and  pass* 
ports,  occupies  some  time.* 

KOUTE  FROM  PETEHSBXrilGH  TO 
MOSCOW. 

22  S*  Sophia — District>town.  Go- 
vemment  of  Petersburgh — ^A 
few  versts  from  Petersburg 
b^ins  the  wooden  road  con« 
structed  by  Peter  the  Great; 
and  consisting  of  a  platform  of 
small  trees  which,  when  not 
neatly  joined  together  (and  this 
frequently  occurs)  is  so  rough, 
that  the  Russians,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  inomvenicnoe,  fill 
their  travelling  carriages  with 
soft  piUows. 
The  country  between  Petersboigh 
*  and  Moscow  is  covered,  gate* 
rally  speaking,  with  ikdek  forests 
of  birdi  and  fir. 

11     Igiora 

25     7o«ma 

32    Pomerama — GoYerDmentof  No7« 
gorod 

25-    Tischoudovo 

24     Spaskaja-PoUste 

24     Podbcrezie 

22    Novgorod  -^  CKyvemment-town. 
Novgorod,    supposed    to   hare 

From  Petenburgh  to  Astracan,  1,479  vents. 

The  Ahnanack  puMidied  yearly  by  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  at  Petenbmgfa  contains 
8  Uble  o(  the  Russian  towm,  with  thdc  di»> 
taiices  from  Petegcsbur^  and  Moscow* 
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been  fopnded  in  the  fifth  oentuiy, 
and  onoe  so  potent  as  to  hare 
been  call^  ^^The  Resistless," 
possessed  during  the  plentitude 
of  its  pow^r,  upward  of  400,000 
inhabitants  i  and  though  now 
depopulated,  imd  hastening  fast 
to  decay,  it  still  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  former  magnificence ;  . 
.among  which  are  the  Wails  of 
the  Kremlin^  and  the  Church  S. 
Sophia^  containing  the  Tombs 
of  Valdomir  and  Feodor ;  to- 
gether with  curious  specimens 
of  architecture,  and  paintings 
supposed  to  have  been  executed 
previous  to  the  revival  of  the 
Arts  in  Italy.  Its  brazen  Oates^ 
are  reported  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Crimea  at  .the 
time  of  Valdomir's  expedition 
against  the  Greek  empire*. 

35  Brotmitzi 
27  Zaiffhva 

31  irrie«#jKi_1>i8trict-town. 
16  Rachino- 
22  Jageibitzi 
22  SUmogorie 
20  Jedrovo 

36  KotUovo 
36  machnei'fVolotzek ^District'town 

— Government  of  Tver* 
33  Widropomkoe     ' 
38  Tor/ocife— District-town* 
33  Mednoe 

30  Tver  —  Government  -  town  — 

handsome,  very  commercial,  and 
seated  on  the  Volga. 
26  Wosskresenkoe 

31  ^cftvovo— Government  of  Mos- 

cow. 
26  Klin — ^District-town* 
31   Pecheki 
22  Tschemaia^Griasse 
28  Moscow.   • 

728  versts,  abont  520  English  miles. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  thirty-five  v«sts 
in  circumference,  is  watered  by  the 
Moskwa  ;  and  before  the  French  in. 
vaded  Russia,  possessed  upward  of 
300,000  inhabitants.  The  Kremlin, 
or  Citadel,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  is 
a  large  walled  circle,  containing  a 
gaudy  mass  of  Asiatic,  Grecian,  and 
'  GK)thxc  edifices;  .and  oomprehendiug 


the  Holy  Gate,  through  which  every 
passenger  walks  bare-headed.  The 
Trinity  Church ;  together  with  those 
of  S.  Nicholas  and  the  Assumption  ; 
the  Chapel  and  Palace  of  the  Czars  ; 
and  the  lofty  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki, 
crowned  by  a  steeple  and  gilt  dome, 
merit  notice.  The  Palace  of  the  Czars 
.is  a  gorgeous  structure  in  the  Hindoo 
style;  and  was  erected  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  domes  of 
the  various  buildings  are  many  of 
them  gilt,  the  roofs  stained  either 
green  or  red,  and  the  walls  and 
towers  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of 
various  colours,  or  adorned  with 
paintings  which  represent  scriptural 
histories. 

The  imperial  palace  was  gutted  by 
the  French  ;  as  was  an  ancient  edifice 
containing  an  apartment  which  is 
used  as  the  public  hall  of  audience 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Russian 
Sovereigns.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
Krendin,  and  one  of  the  towers  near 
the  river,  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas, 
the  four  great  bells  -of  Moscow,  the 
walls  of  &e  arsenal,  and  a  piece  of 
the  gate  of  S.  Nicholas,  were  blown 
up,  and  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  rent 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  mines 
prepared  and  exploded  at  the  com* 
mand  of  Napoleon,  "when  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  long- 
looked-for  asylum  in  Moscow,  by  a 
master-stroke  of  Russian  policy; 
which  reduced  -the  greater  portion  of 
the  Town  to  ashes,  and  thereby,  in  all 
probability,  saved  the  empire  from 
being  conquered  by  France. 

Moscow  is  now  rising  rapidly  from 
its  ashes,  though  vestiges  of  the  con- 
flagration still  remain.  The  most 
frequented  Promenade  here  is  the 
Boulevards ;  and  The  German  Hotel 
is  one  of  the  best  Inns. 

ROUTE  FROM  PETERSBtTRGH  TO 
THE  FRONTIER  OF.SWEDElf* 

Vents. 

24  Dranichenikovo 
15  Behottroftkoe 

25  -Linfltoti/d— .Government  of  Vy« 
borg. 

20  Pampala 

19  Souvewna 

20  Kemera 
22  ^6or^^-GoTerDmeiLt-town« 
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IN^  Tetmaioki 
17  n/aioki 
93  Ourpaia 

$&  Kiumene-Gofwhok 
83  PmUiee — Last  itation  in  Ruisia. 
6  ^bor/orct — Upon  the  river  Kiu« 


306  ven^,  aboire  200  Engliih  milefl. 

BOVTE  F&OM  MOSCOW  TO  O&ODKO. 

Venti. 
87'   PtfrAoMcAtf^ovo^-Govemment  of 

MOMOW. 

26     Koubinsioe 

88  CMkova 

84     Mqjaiak — District-town, 
87     Omdttevo — Ooremment  of  Smo- 
lensko. 

89  IthaUk — Bistrict-tow^. 
30     Tefikmka 

89  yioMtma — District-town. 

26  SSnn/ovo 

23  GiacMotfa 

28  Z>orc^o6ti«cA— Difttrict-town. 

33  MikaUovka 

94  Piwvtf 

17  Bredikino 

23    SinoleD8ko~-  Government-town. 
There  is*  a  ^e  Cathedral  at 
.     Smolensko. 
23     Koritma 
23     Kraanoi — District-town. 

1 8  JUadi — Gkivern^ient  of  Mogilew. 

16  Koziam 

14  Doubrovna 

17  OrcAo— District-town. 
28  Kokatnova 

18  Tolotzine 

15  MiUiavka    . 
15     Kroupki     , 

234  l^oc^'^if^*- — ^Government  of 
Minsk.'  . 

17     Bortfsow — District-town. 
•  17  J  Jodino 

17i  Smolevitzi 

15|  Jouchnoi>ka 

21     Minsk — Gtovernment-town. 

214    Gritchina 

18|  Koidanovo 

14i    jro»Mr/ 

21  If  NovoC'Svergiim 

•26     Neavig — Dislrict-town. 

28     ikfire — Government  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

21     Korehtzi 


81  Nmf^sftiMk.  m  J>ittri<>M«ir» 

36i  A}/i^«a 

28  JoloudoAe 

14  TWoMcAifM 

14  JTameiUa 

21  Sfti<^/    . 

35  Grodiio~FfOntier«lQwn: 

906i  vents,  sUbove  70O  JSogliah  miles. 

Grodno  is  the  Capital  of  Lithuania, 
and  contains  a  PaJcuse^  erected  by  Au- 
gustus III ;  a  Medicinal  College,  and 
a  Botanic  Garden;  together  with  seve- 
ral decayed  building  whiph  evince  its 
ancient  splendour. 

ROUTE    FEOM    MOSCOW    TO    ElOi, 
▲KD  THE  FBOITTXER  OF  P&U8SIA. 

VenrtB. 

489     Qrc4f^-?-See  the  Route  from  Mos. 
cow  to  Grodno. 

20  Orcki 

18  Babiuoviizi — Diatrict-town. 

25  Pohviki 

22  Fitepake — Governmaat-town. 

21  Staroe — ^GrovemmenC  of  Vit^ 

ske. 

21  Koursloftchina 

17  Doubwike 

22  OstrovHani 

16  Peroutina    • 

12  Po/o^t^0-«Di8triot-town, 

9  Gamzeleva 

26  Logofka 
25  Pnmdmki 

25     Driza — District-town. 

19  Tschovrilova 

1 8  Drouia 

20  Koesaiavie ' 
22     Plokcha 

22     Dinaburg — District-tOwn. 

17  Kirousaka 
17     Avcenova' 

20  Livenhof 
16     Tripenhof 

22  Glazmaneke, 
^A^  Kopenhau9m 
21-  Bemerahof 
16     JouufemhoJ^ 

23  Ogenhofy  or  /«^>V;? 

21  Kirkholmy  or  Cboupei 

14    Riga-^Government-towlit 

19  ^/aie 

20|  Mittau — Government-town. 
Af  ittau,  the '  Capital  of  Cour- 
land,  is  extensive  but  not  po« 
pulous.     Tbg  J>w)ql  CUieau 
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merits  notice, 

as  do  the  re- 

19 

Taideken 

formed  Chv/rch  and  /A«  ^#a« 

asi 

Ober-Bartau 

demy. 

. 

.27 

Routzau 

28' 

Doblene — Government  of  Cour- 

21 

Palangen — Government  of  Li- 

land. 

.      .                  4 

thuania. 

24^  Beiygof 

the  Fron- 

29| 

Frdtten^rg^      '  - 

.    tier  oi  Pnusia. 

28i 

Stroimden 

1346J 

\  versts,  alMve  960  Engliflh  milecu 

24 

Gross^Drogen 
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ADDENDA. 


Page  120.— XiVie  4.— Cb/wnut  II. 
Between  Annone  and  Alessandria 
the  River  which  particularly  attracts 
the  attention  of  Travellers  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  heen  mentioned  as 
•  the  Tanaro,  not  the  Po.  The  Tanaro 
flows  on  the  western,  and  the  Po  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Annone. 

Page  195,^^Line  9,— Column  I. 
The  obscure  person  who  called  out 
to  the  engineers,  "  Wet  the  ropes," 
was,  according  to  some  authorities,  a 
Genoese :  but  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  Genoese  seconded  tKe 
happy  suggestion  of  the  English 
sailor;  and  received,  in  consequence, 
a  reward  from  the  Roman  Govern^ 
ment. 

Page  482— Ztn^  G.'-ColumnJL. 

EOUTE   FROM  COMO,  BY  THE  KONT- 
SPLUOEN,  TO  ZURICH. 

Given  an  ffie  authority  of  an  Englith  Traveller, 
who  paeaed  thit  new  road  in  August,  18^. 

The    Steam-i)acket,    managed    by 

Englishmen,  conveys  JPassengers  and 

Carriages  about  thirty-five  miles,  from 

Como  to  Domaso  ;  and  usually  reaches 

the  latter  place  at  one  o'clock,,  p.m. 

Small  Boats  take  Passengers  thence 

through  the  shoals  to  La  Riva ;  and 

Boats  of  a  larger  size  convey  travel. 

ling  Carriages.     The  distance  from 

La  Riva  to  Chiavenna  is  about  twelve 

miles :  and  if  the  wind  be  adverse, 

the  Boats  employed  to  bring  travelling 

Carriages  from  the  Steam-packet   to 

La  Riva,  seldom  arrive  till  night ;  a 

serious   inconvenience;   as  La  Riva, 

during  summer,  is  liable  to  MaParia^ 

and  therefore  a  dangerous   sleeping. 

place.      Small   four-wheeled    chaises 

may,  however,  be  hired  at  the  Post- 

.  house,  for  nine  Austrian  zjvanzigers, 

(buonamano.  not  inclusive)  to  convey 

Travellers   to   Chiavenna;    about  an 

hour's  drive  ;  .and  the  Post-master 

undertakes  to  forward  travelling  car. 

riages  from  La  Riva  .to  Chiavenna. 

Posts. 

H  from   Chiavenna  to  Ma^A  third 
horse. 


Posts. 

2     Sphgen — A  third  horse.       The 

drive  from  Chiavenna  to  Splugen 

occupies  eight  hours. 
1}  TVoM 
If  Coire — The  drive  from  Splugen  to 

Coire  ocpupies  seven  hours  and  a 

half, 
li  Bourg~de-Ragaz.^T\fO  hours  and 

a  half. 
\\  Wallenstatt — Four  hours. 
9} 

At  Wallenstatt  the  Hob^  isiliscoa. 
tinned:  but  good  Boats  and  caivfol 
Boatmen  may  usually  be  found  to 
convey  Travellers  down  the  pictu- 
resque Lake  of  WaUen»taU^  (which  is 
twelve  miles  in  length,)  to  Weten^ 
where  Voiturins  are  always  ready  to 
furnish  horses  ioiRappers^wylt  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
This  drive  occupies  about  four  hours 
and  a  half;  and  that  from  Rapper- 
sdiwyl  to  Zurich  about  five  hours. 

The  new  road,  during  the  month  of 
Aligust,  1827,  was  free  from  snow, 
safe,  and  in  good  order  ;  and  La  dm- 
ronne^  at  ChiaV^enna — La  PostCy  at 
Splugen — La  Crdia  blanche^  at  Coire — 
Le^auvage^  at  Bourg.de-Ragaz — La 
Poste^  at  Wallensutt — VEpUy  at 
Wesen,  and  Le  Paon^  at  Rapper- 
schwyl,  were  considered  by  the  Tra- 
veller from  whose  journal  this  Route 
is  an  extract,  as  comfortable  Inns. 

Page  5U.—Line  20.— Co/amm  II. 

According  to  the  report  of  Persons 
who  passed  through  Temi  during  the 
summer  of  1827,  the  principal  Inn 
there.  La  Posta,  is  less  good  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Ppge  bn.'-Line  ^^Coiumn  I. 
Travellers  now  cross  the  Adda  on  a 
superb  Bridge,  recently  erected. 

Page  619,— Line  26— CWioiw  L 
The  Albergo    ^ale  del   CappeOo 
RosaoyAl  Vicenza,  is  said  to  be  at  the 
present  moment,  1827,  a  cleaner  Hotel 
than  /  due  Rode. 
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Abano,  Baths  of         .        .    415,  416 

Abbey  of  Camaldoli,  near  Florence     87 

Del  Bosco,  near  Novi   .        .121 

Abbeville 4 

Accommodations  for  Travellers  in- 

creased  upon  the  Continent  .  1 
Acquapendente  ....  130 
Adelsberg  •  •  •  .  ap.  556 
Adrian's  Villa  .  .  .251,252 
Agnano,  Lake  of,  excursion  to  .  304 
Aicha  •         •         ,         .       ap.  415 

Aiguebelle  .  .  .  ,  ap.  508 
Aix-Ies-Baines  .  .  .  ap.  ib. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  .  .  ,  ap.  554 
Aix-cn-Pfbvence  .        .      ap.  462 

Albano .  ...  .  259-261 
Alessaiidria  •         .        .        .   120 

AHcant ap.  323 

Alps,  Jura  chain,  passage  of  32-34 

Alps,  Maritime,  ditto  .  .117,118 
Alps,  Rhaetian,  ditto  •  ».  ap.  527 
Amalfi  ....  355-357 

Amiens  •  .  .  ,  ap,  449 
Amsterdam  audits  Environs  .  ap,  571 
Amphion,  source  of  .  ,  .39 
Ancona  ....  ap,  516 

Angers  .  ,  .•  .  ,  ap.  475* 
Annone '  .  .  120,  and  Addenda  588 
Antibes  ...  •  .  ap,  463 
Antiquities  between  Baccano  and 

Rome  ....  131,  132 
Antwerp,  description  of  that  City,  ap,  45 1 
Anvers  .  .  ,  ap.  570, 572 
Arboga  .  .  .  ,  cp.  579 
Arcy,  Grottoes  of    .         .        .         31 

Arezzo 412 

Aricia  '  .  .  .  .261  and  264 
Arena        ,        .         .         ,        .      46 

Arqua 416 

Aschersleben      .        .        .      ap.  412 

Asseos ap.f)7b 

Assisi        ,         ,         .         ,         .411 

Ast! 120 

Astroni 304 

Avalon 31 

Avemus,  Lake  of  .  .  .301 
Aversa,  Lunatic  Asylum  at        .        268 


Austrian  Dominions — Passp6rts — 
Money  of  the  Impend  Territories 
— Bankers*  Accounts — ^Vienna 
Bank-bills — Price  of  Post-horses 
— Best  Money  to  take  from  Tus- 
cany into  Germany    .     ap,  534,  535 

Average  price  paid  at  Hotels  in  Italy 
by  persons  who  travel  post       ap.  487 

Avignon 


Augsburgh 
Auray  .        .        . 
Autun        • 
Auxerre 

Auxonne   .        • 
Baaden 
Baccano     . 
Badajos 

Bagni  di  Lucca 
Bagni  di  Pisa 
Baia,  excursion  to 


ap.  462 

ap.  545 

ap.  475 

<q9.  458 

.    31 

32 

ap.  425 

.       131 

ap.  559 

124-126 

100 

299-303 


Banditti  on  the  Continent,  no  longer 

heard  of         ....  2 

Bank-notes,  English,  where  to  ex- 
change them  for  Napoleons  ap,  442 
Bargains  with  Innkeepers  .  ap,  442 
Bar-le-Duc  .  .  .  ap.  470 
Barcelona  .  .  .  .  ap.  563 
Basle  ....  <7>.  546 
BatagUa         ....  416 

Baths,  German,  namely,  Carisbad,  < 

Pyrmont,  Spa     .        .         ,    ap.  552 
Bavaria,  price  of  Post-horses       ap.  541 


Baveno 

Bayonne  . . 

Beaumont      •         .        . 

Beauvais     .        '.         • 

Bellinzone 

Belgirata    . 

Benott,  S.,  Cascade  of   , 

Bergamo     . 

Bergen  .        .    *    . 

Beriin  and  its  Environs 

Bernard,  S.,  passage  of  . 

Besan90U  •.         • 

Best  road  from  Calais 

through  Beauvais 
Best  Inns  at  Calais 


to 


45 

ap.  467 

5 

4 

ap.  402 

.       46 

ap.  509 

ap.  517 

ap.  581 

433-435 

ap.482,  483 

ap.  472 

Paris, 

.  ap.  449 

.  ap.  444 
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Best  Inns  at  Dover    .        .'      .      444 
Best  Road  from  Dresden,  through 
Berlin,  to  Hamburgh — ^Hotels  on 
the  road         .        .  ..      433 

Best  season  for  going  through  Dijon 

to  the  Mont-Jura    .  .    '    29 

Bois-le-Duc  .         .        .     ap.  569 

Bologna,  description  of  that  city  and 
its  Environs — ^Masters  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  Persons     .    55-57 
Bolsena,  Lake  of  .        .        .  '  130 

Town  of    «  .      .        .  ib. 

BdnnevUle 35 

Bordeaux  «  .  •  *  ap,  16T 
Borgo,  S.  Donino  ...  52 
Borromean  Islands  ...  46 

Boulogve 4 

Breda      .        .        .        .         .  fl/>.  570 
Brescia,   dc^ription  of  that  town 
and  its  recently  discovered  anti- 
quities .        .        .op.  517, 518 
Brest          ....        ap.468 
BrieuCi  S/        •        .         .         .op.    ib. 

Brigg* 41 

Bris,  S.  .        .         .        .        .  31 

Bronze  Statues  first  brought  to  per- 
fection in  Etruria    ...       63 
Brunswick^   price    of   Post-horses, 

&c ap,  540 

Brunswick,     description    of     that 

City  ...  .  op.  413 
Brussels,  description  of  ..  .  ap.  451 
Buonconvento  .  •  .  .129 
Burgos  .  .  .  .  •  ap.  561 
Cadiz  .  .  •  •  op.  566 
Caen,  description  of  «  .  ap.  475 
Cahors  .  .  .  ^  .  ap,  473 
Calais,  description  of  .  .  .4 
Calais,  distance  from^  to  Paris  ap.  448 
Cambray  .  .  .  ,  ap.  450 
Camuscia  .  .  •  .  op.  514 
Canal  of  Languedoc  .  .  ap,  448 
Caprij  description  of  that  Island 

357-360 
Capua,  modern  .  .  .  .  268 
Capua,  ancient  .  .  ' .  .  ib. 
Careg^  de' Medici  *  .  .  86 
Carignapo      .        .        .        ,  118 

Carlscrona  .         .        ,         ap.  ^77 

Carrara  .        .        .        .  103 

Caserta,  excursion  lo  ,  .  .  305 
Cassel  .  .  .  •  ,  ,  ap.  550 
Costei- Franco  .  ,  ,  ,55 
Castel-d.-mare  .  .  •  .  .  357 
Canonica,  ap.  517,  and  Addenda  588 
Cattolica  ....  ap.filb 
Cava,  La         ,         ^        ^         ^      ^  33g 

Cenis,  Mom,  passage  of  '    ap.'4B4,  485 


Page 
Chalons-sur-Mame     ,         .        ap.  470 
Chalons-sur-Sa6ne  .         .    ap.  458 

Chambery  .         .         .         ap.  460 

Chamois,  its  agility  and  sagacity     .    38 
\  Champuni,  Excursion  to      .  35-39 

Champagnole         .        .         .         .    33 

Ohapeau,  Excursibn  to        .  37,  3S 

Character  of  the  modern  Romans 

263, 264 
Chartres     ....         op.  474 

Ch&teau  of  Fontainebleau         .         .30 
Chateauroux       •         ;.        *         ap.  466 
Chaumont      .        •        .         .    ap.  471 
Cenotaph  of  Cicero    .        .         .267 
Chede,  Cascade  and  Xake  of  .  36 

Cherbourg  «        .         .         ap.  475 

Chiandola,  La        .         .         .  117 

Chi'istiania  .         .         .        o^.  580 

Christianstad  .         .         ,    ap.  577 

Christiansund     .         .         4         op.  580 
Civita  Castellana  .         .         .  409 

CiviU-della-Vigna      .         .         .     265 
Claudian  Aqueduct,    remains    of, 

near  the  Convent  of  S.  Cosimato   254 
Cleves         ....        ap.  568 

Climates  of  the  Continent     ap.  437-439 
Cluse      .        .        ...        .        ,35 

Clusium      .        .       *,         .         .129 
Coblentz  ....  op.  572 

Coffee,  when  first  known  as  a  be- 
verage      316 

Coimbra  .        .         •         .  ap.  558 

Col  de  Tenebres  .        .       op.  483 

Cold,  intense,  during  the  early  part 
of  Spring,  between  Florence  and 

Vienna 412 

Cologne        . .         ,        .        .  ap.  550 
.  Colossal  Statue  of  S^Carlo  Borro- 
meo,  near  Arona    .  •        .    *    .      46 
Coni       .....         118 
Conegliano  .         .  *     .        .419 

Constance,  Lake' and  Town  of,     ap.  546 
Copenhagen  and  it^  ^environs,  de- 
scription of     ,        .        .        op.  574 

Cora 255 

Cordova     .         .         .         .       -  <rp.  565 
Corneto         ....  131 

Cortona     *        •    .    •         .     .  '.      412 

Cosimato 254 

Cretins  and  Goitres,  by  what  means 

diminished  in  the  Maurienoe,  ap.  509 
Cumee,  excursion  to  .  .  303,304 
Custom-house    between   Gex  and 

Morez  .  .  .  34,  and  ap.  528 
Custom-house  near  Piacenza  op,  528 
Custom-houses    at   Pont-de-Beau- 

voisin  .  .  .  i  <^.522 
Custom-house  at  Ponteba        .       419 
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Palazzi  Gerini,  Riccardi/Corsini,  . 
Mozzi,  Buonaroti,  Strozzi,  U- 

guccioni 8S^ 

Casa  dei  Poveri    ....  ib, 
Spedali  di  Bonifazio,  Sa.  Maria 
nuov.a,  degl'    Inuocenti — Co- 
lumns      ....  83- 
Bronze    Wild    Boar,    and  other 

Sculpture  *  .  .  .  .84 
Fresco  by  Ghirlaudajo  .  .  ibr 
Triumphal  Arch         •        .        «    ibr 
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(FLORiNci.)-^Fre8co  by  Giovaani  di 
*  San  Giovanm        ...        «        84 
Ponte  SanU  Trinita— Theatres  ib. 

Mosaic  Work — Sculpture  in  Ala-.    • 
baster — ^Accademia  della  Crus- 
c^^Hoteb — ^Markets  — ^Wine 
— Water — Climate .— .  English 
Hiysician     .        .        .        84^85 
Festa  di   San  Giovanni—Game 
called  Pallone       ..       .         .85 
Florence,  Environs  of — Careggi  de' 
Medici — ^Poggi   Imperiale-^Pra- 
tolino  - — Fiesole — ^Vallombrosa — 
Camaldoli — Laveruia  .      86, 87 

Qliaracter  of  the  Florentines  .  87 
Tuscan  Peasantry  .  .  87-89 
Anecdote    relative    to    i    poor 

Foundling  .        .         .  89-91 

Laws  of  Leopoldo      .        .        .91 
Florence^    [Appendix.]    Price    of 
apartments    in    Lodging- houses 
— ^where  to  apply  for  informa- 
tion respecting  tnem-^prices  of 
various  articles — ^Molini's  Print- 
ing Office   and  Library — Shops 
—  Firewood — Notary-public  — 
Public  Reading-rooms  and  Cir- 
culating Library — Price  of  Boxes 
at  the  Theatres      ...  492,  493 
Masters  —  Artists  —  Bankers  ~- 
Padroni  cU    vetture  —  Post- 
office  —  Country-houses  near 
Florence       .        .        .*  494, 495 
Foligno    .         .         ,'        .         .411 

Fondi 266 

.FontainebleaUj  forest  of-    .         .         29 
Royal  Chateau         .    30 

Forli ap,  515 

France,  tax  on  English  carriages 

ap»  444,  445 
Money  of  France   .        .        ap,  445 
Price  of  Post-horses  .         .    ap,  446 
Public  Diligences,  &c.  .         ap,  447 
Canal  of  Languedoc — Messageri.e 
&  Choyal-— distance  from  Ca- 
lais to  Paris — Ostend  to  Paris 
— Dieppe  to  Paris — Havre  to 
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Geneva,  description  of  that  town 

[Appendix.]  Post-office — 
Expense  of  living  at  Geneva — 
Diligences     .         .         .        .        479 

.  Genevre,  Mont,  Passage  of     .         .511 
Genlis       .         •        .         .  •     •  32 

•Genoa,  description  of  tbat  city       -  105 
•  Cathedral— Churches  of  S,CirD^ 
the  Annunziata — S.  Ambrogio, 
and  Sa.  Maria  in  Carignano    .       ib. 
Churches  of  S.  Stefano  alle  Porte 
—  S.  Matteo  —  Sa.  Maria  dd 
Castello— S.  Filippo  Neri  — S. 
Francesco  di  Paolo,  and   tbe 
Madonnetta        •         •         .106 
Palazzo  Ducale  .         .         ,      ib. 

Royal  Residence    .         .         .       107 
Palazzo-Balbi-Piovera  —  Palazzo 

del  Sig.  G«  F.  Durazzo    .         .  108 
Palazzo-Brignole     .         .         .109 
Palazzi   Serra  —  Spinola  —  and 
Carega  .        .         .         .  Ill 

Palazzo  del  Sig.Gaetano  Cambiaso 

— Palazzo-Qrillo-Cataneo     .       112 
Palazzo-Pallavicini — ^Palazzo-Maii  113 
Palazzo-SpinoIa-rP^azzo  D'Oria 

Eanfilli— -University       .         .114 
Albergo  dei  Poveri-.— Great  Hos- 
pital— Hospital  of  Incurables 
— 'School  for  the    Deaf   and 
Dumb  — Conservatorio  —The- 
atres— Aqueducts       .        .       115 
Hotels  —  Population — Physician 
— Character  of  the  Genoese- 
Price  of  Provisions,  &c. .         .116 
Genzano>  and  the  Festival  of  Flora  265 
Gerona        ....    ap.  562 

Gex,  passports  .         .        ap,  528 

Giessen        .         •         .         ,    ap,  550 
Gingouph,  S.  ...         39 

Gotha  .         .         .        .     op.  542 

Gothard,  S.,  Passage  of,     •        ap.  482 
Gottingen,  description  of,      .    ap,  544 
excursion  thence  to  the 
Mines  of  Hartz  .        .    ap.  551,  552 
Gothenborg      .         ,         ,         ap.  579 
Granada,  description  of  that  city  and 

the  Fortress  ef  Alhambra  ap,  564,  565 
Granvilliers     ....  4 

Gratz      .....         .     a/».  556 

Gray  .  .  ,  .  op.  472 
Grenoble  •         .        ,     .   ap.  472 

Grodno  .  .  .  •op.  586 
Grottoes  of  Arcy  ...  31 
Groningen  .  .  •»  •  qp.  570 
Grotto-Ferrata      ...  256 

Hagne,  the  .  .  ap,  568, 569 
Halle  ...       »        .    ap,  543 
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Hamburgh,  description  of  • 

[Appendix.]  Money — 
Bankers'  accounts,  &c.— Pound 
weight-^ price  of  dinner  at  a 
table  d*bdte — price  of  Claret^ 
Cambric,,  the  article  best  worth 

purcHasing 539 

Hanau     ^         .  .      .  ap,  543-545 

Hanover,  price  of  post-horses,  &c. 

ap.  541 
description  of  . 
Hanntbsd's  Route  into  Italy- 
Helvoetsluys  •  .  • 
Herculaneum,  excursion  to 
Hesse,  price  of  Post-horses,  &c.  ap,  540 
Hire  of  a  Gondola  from  Mestrd  to 

Venice  .         .         .         .416 

Hire  of  Travelling  Carriages  at  Ca- 
lais •  .  .  .  ap,  444 
Hollabruii  ..... 
Hotels  and  Roads  on  the  Continent 
Horace's  Villa  and  Sabine  Farm 
Hours  when  Churches  and  Palaces 
in  Italy  are  shewn  .         • 

Hveres 

Iglau 

'fflola  ,  ,         .         ,     ap. 

Innspruck  ...  op. 
Introduction  .... 
Ischia,  description  of  that  island, 

360-362 

Isella 45 

Itri . 267 

Jezelsdorf 426 

Joigny 30 

Journey  from  Geneva  to  Milan,  by 
the  Simplon      .... 
Judenburgh      .... 
Juliers 

Kaschau 

Kiagenfurt     .         . 
Uke  of  Como  (and  Town) 
Fondi  . 
Garda       .         . 
.Geneva 
Lentini     .         . 
.  Maggiore      .        • 
Monterosi         • 
.  Nemi   . 
Neuch&tel 
.  Peypus  .         4 

Thrasymenus    . 
Vico  .         .        . 
lAndshut 

Lands-lfi-bourg     . 
^«cia  pasuire. 

Laval ; 

Uuffeoburgh,  Fall  of  the  Rhine  ap.  546 
Laundresses,  their  prices  at  Paris     456 
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421 
554 
555 
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481,  482 
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ap. 


ap. 
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ap. 
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Laundresses,  their  prices  at  Flo- 
rence        .        .        .        ap,  494 
at  Rome  .         ap.  499,  500 

at  Naples      .         .        •  ,      op.  505 
at  Sorrento        .        .        ,    ap.  507 

Lavinium ^   265 

Laybaeh ap.  556 

Leghorn,  description  of  that  Town, 
and  Port — Inns—Protestant  Cha^ 
pel         ...        .       121,122 
Leghorn,  [Appendix.]  Prices  of  va- 
rious articles — ^Things  best  worth 
purchasing — Priming  OflBce  and 
Reading-room     .         .       ,    ap.  438 
Provisions— .-Wine — Public  con- 
veyances    from    Leghorn    to 
Pisa— Post-office.        ap.  488,  489 
Leipsic,  description  of  that  city — 
prices  at  the  Theatre — Fairs — 
Hotels — wages   of   a  Valet-de- 
place — Carriages    .         ap.  541,  542 
Length  of  an  Italian  post        .     ap.  484 

Lenzen Qp.bAl 

Leoben         ....  421 

Lerida ap.  563 

Les  Rousses  (Jura)  ...  33 
Leutschau  .  .  .  ,  ap.  565 
Leu  warden  .  .  .  ap.  571 
Leyden  •  .  .  ,  ap,  568 
Liege        .        ,        ,        .         ap.  554 

Lille ap.  449 

Limone 118 

Limoges  .  .  .  ,  ap.  467 
Linkbpiug         ...  ap.  577 

Lintz  ap.  549 

Lisbon,  desciiptiou  of  the  city,  and 
its  environs — water— -eatables- 
lodgings  —  board  —  firewood  — 
—  amusements  —  hotels    ap.  557 f  558 

Lodi ^^ 

Lombardo  Venetian  Realm— price 

of  post-horses  .        .      ap.  485 

L'Orient.         .         .       ..         ^  ap.  475 

Louvain       ,        ,        ,         .      ap.  550 

Lucca,  price  of  post-horses        ap.  485 

,  description  of  that  city—  Inn 

there  ....        122,  123 

lifarlia— Road  to  the  Bagni  di 

Lucca 123,  124 

Peafsantry— mode  of  cultivating 
this  part  of  the  Apeniiine  — 
Villas  between  the  Baths  and 
the  city    .        ,        .         125,126 
LUtzen         .        ►        ,        ,      ap.  542 
Lyon,  description  of  that  city, 

ajD.  458,459 
Macon     •        .        •        .  ap.  458 

Madrid,  description  of  that  city  and 
its  environs      .        •        ,      ap,  562 
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Maefttricht  ,  ,  .  4^5^ 
Magdeburgh        .        .        ^  432 

Maglan,  VaUey  of   .        .        .  35 

Mahrburgh  .  .  •  •  igk  556 
MaiaoD-ocuve  (Jura)  .  •  33 
Malaga  ..  ^    .         ,      191.  565 

Maos,  L«         .        .        .  mp,  475 

llantoa  .        .        .      191.  526 

Marburgh        .        .        .  oji.  550 

Marengo,  Plain  of         .        •  120 

Marino,  San,  RepaMic  of  •  iqi.  515 
MartoreU  .  .        .        i^.  563 

Marseille      ...  ,  oji.  465 

Martignv 40 

Massa  di  Carraim  .  •  •  103 
Massadi  Sorrento        .        .     352,353 

Maurice,  S 40 

Meaoa  of  preserving  health  during 

a  long  journey  .        .         .      op.  442 
Mechlin  .  .     apAhX  wtd  572 

Meillerie,  Rocks  of     .        •        .39 

Meissin 432 

Melun  ....  <y.  529 
Mere  de  Glace        ...  38 

Merida         .        •        .        •      d^.559 

Menfaofen 421 

Mestre 416 

Midi,  Dent  du  ....  40 
Milan,  description  of  that  city  and 

its  environs,         .        .        .      47-50 
Milan,  [Appendix.]  Lodging-houses 
—  Hotels  —  Carriages — Valets- 
de-Place— boxes  at  La  Scala— 
Post-Office      ....    536 
Mile,  German,  length  of  .        .  a;>.  535 

Mintumoe 267 

Misenum,  Cape  of  .        .        .        302 
MitUu        .        .        .        .        aj9.586 
Mode  of  preserving  health  during  a 
long  journey  .         .        .a;>.  442 

Modena 54 

Modes  of  travelling  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Italy .        ,        ,        .       2,  3 
Moelk         ....       ap.  549 
Mola  di  Gaeta  •        .        •        267 

Molaretyto  ....      op.  511 
Money,  the  most  profitable  which 
can  be  taken  from  London  to  the 
Continent    .        •        .        ,  op.  442 
where  to  procure  it     •        .      ib. 

Mons 451 

Monselice  .        .        •        ,        .415 


Mons-Albanus 
Montanvert 
Montauban       , 
Mont-Blanc 
Monte-Cimino 
Monte  diFo 


ap. 


261 
38 

473 
37 

131 
58 
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Montmeliaa          •        • 

, 

19. 508 

Monte-NuoTo 

,        , 

.        301 

Monterau    . 

• 

1^.528 

MontpeUier     •   .    . 

•       ". 

<y.465 

Montenisi  .        •        « 

•  * 

.     131 

Montserrat 

•    e    • 

.  i9».S63 

Monza         .        . 

«  .  • 

.      50 

Morcles,  Dent  de     • 

•>             1 

40 

Morez,  (Jura) 

'     •  . 

.      33 

•  • 

.  ap.  585 

Moulins 

» 

«^.460 

Munich,  description  of 

.      <V. 

547,548 

Munster       .        •        •        .       4^.  551 

Nancy ap.470 

Nant  d'Aipenas,  Cascade  of  .      36 

Nantes        .        .  .0^.476 

Maples,  Kingdom  of>  price  of  Post^ 

horses     .        ...         .  a|9.486 

Naples,  situation,  Bay^  &c    •    '     .269 

VUlaReale  .         .        .  i& 

Studii  Publici  •        .        .     270.290 


when  open  to  the  Public  290 

Palazzo  Reale           .        ,        •  ib. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco          .  ^. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Ferdinando  .         .  ifr. 

Castel  Nuovo      ...  ib» 

CastellodeU'UoYO  .         .'       .  ib. 

Chiesa  di  Sa.  Maria  del  Fkrto  .  291 

di  Sa.  Brigida       ,        ,         ,  ib. 

di  S.  Giovanni  di  Fiorentini  ib. 

di  rincorooata     .       ..         .  ib, 

deUa  Pieti  de*  Torchini       .  ib. 

di  Sa.  Maria  della  Nuova      •  ib. 

di  Sa.  Maria  di  Monte-Oliveto  ib. 

diGesd  Nuovo          •        •  ib, 

di  Sa.Chiara        .        »        m  ib. 

di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore   •  292 

del  Salvatore        .        .        •  ib. 

di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore  •  ib, 

dello  Spirito  Santo        .        •  ib, 

di  Sa.  Maria  della  SanitH  •  ik 

di  S.  Giovannta  Carbonara  .  ib. 

de*  S.  S.  ApostoU    .        •  ib. 
Arcivescovado    .        •        .293 

diS.  FiiippoNeri  .        •  294 

di  S.  Paolo  Maggiore   .        •  ti. 

di  Sa.  Maria  Maggiore       •  ib* 

di  S.  Pietro  it  Majella  .        .  ib. 

Cappella  di  S.  Severo .        .  ib. 

Chiesa  della  S.S.AnnunciaU   .  295 

di  Sa.  Maria  del  Carmine .  ib. 

di  S.  Martinode'  Certosini  •  ib.    1 

Castellodi^.  Elmo     ..        .  296    ' 

Villa-Floridiana — CamaldoU    •  ib. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri      .        •  ib. 

Theatres 297 

Promenades        •       •        «  ib. 
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(Naples.)   Market^  built   hy  the  New  road  from    Lucy-le-Bois  to 

French        ....         297  Avallon        ....          31 

Monument   to    the    memory  of  New  road  firon  Genoa  to  Nice      .     116 

Eustace.-      ••      .        .           A,  New  joad  from  Genoa  to  Pisa    103,104 

Water        ^    .    -    *        .        .      298  New  road  from  Genoa  through  the 

Climate  of  Naples        .        .           ib,  Val-di  Scri via  to  Turin>  avoiding 

Society  »         .  •     .        .         .       ib,  the  Bocchetta           .      .  .        .116 

Festival  «f  Sa.  Maria  Piedigrotto      t6.  Nice^  description  of  that  city  and  its 

Hotels              ....        ib,  climate        .        .        .         .         117 

'  English  Medical  Men        .        .        ib.  Nikoeping            ...       op.  577 

Characteref  the  Neapolitans     .       ib,  Nimegen         .                 .        ,  ap.  56S 

[Appendix]   Pees    to    Custom-  Niort           .        .        •        .      op.  4-74 

house    Officers  —  Money    of  Nisida 300 

Naples — Exchange — ^value  of  Nismes                         .       op.  464^  465 

French  gold — Bankers — Com-  Nocera 337 

mon  measurc-Weights^-Ho-  Nordheim    .        .        .        «      a/>.  544 

tels,  and  other  lodging-houses^  Nordiingen      .        .        .         ,  ap.  545 

prices  at|  and  situation  ~ Car-  Norkoeping    .        .        •        ,   ap.  b77 

riages  ...        .        .    500-502  Novara                 •        .        .       op.  519 

Servants*   Wages  —  unfurnished  Novgorod         ....  op.  584 

apartments — Traiteurt^Re-  Novi  .         :         ,         .         ,        .121 

ttauranis — Prices  charged  for  Nuremberg      •        .         .         .  op.  549 

breakfast  at  CoflFee-houses  —  Odensee     .         .         •        ,,       ap.  575 

Average    price,  of  Provisions  Ofen^orBuda                            .  op.  554 

and    Wine  —  Firewood  and  Oneglia 117 

charcoal-^Wax-lights — Grain-  Oporto ap.  559 

dorges's  Warehouses — ^Messrs.  Orange        ....       ap,  462 

Cotterell  and  Co.,  Wine  Mer-  Orieans ap,  466 

chants  and  Bankers — Strong's  Orvietto 130 

Warehouse — Shops — Milliners  Ossaia 412 

and   Dress  Makers — Silks  for  Ostend        .                  .         •      ap.  550 

Ladies'  Dresses         .         502, 503  Ostia        ....        261-263 

Dealers  in  Coral  and  other  per>  Otricoli       .         .        .        .      op.  514 

sonal  Ornaments— Painter   in  Packets  from  Cuxhaven  to  Harwich  433 

miniature-fresco — Costume—  Falmouth  to  Lisbon       .       ap.  557 

Stationers  —  English    Coach-  Harwich  to  Helvoetsluys  .  ap,  569 

maker  —  English   Chemists —  Falmouth    to  the  Mediterra- 

Bentist— Restorer  of  Etruscan  nean — Stralsund  to  Ystad 

and    Grecian  Vases — Masters  ap,  437 

—  Circulating  Library '-^  Bo-  Packets,  Steam,  from   London  to 

rePs  Library  .        .        .    ap,  504  Calais       .        .        ,      ap.  422 

Prices  at  the  Theatres     ..        .       ib.  Dover  to  Calais         .        .  ap.  423 

Post-Office  ....         505  Dover  to  Boulogne        .       ap.    ib. 

Narbonoe    .         .         .        ,      ap.  473  London  to  Havre      .         .  ap,    ib, 

Narni,  Augustus's  Bridge  at      .        410  London  to  Ostend         .      ap,    ib, 

Naumburgh         ,        ,        .       ap,  542  London  to  Rotterdam        •  ap.    ib, 

Neapolitan  territories^  price  of  Post-  Rotterdam  to  Cologne  .      ap.    ib, 

horses         .        .        .        »   ap.4B6  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp     .  ap.    ib, 

Nepi           .        •         .         •        ap.  514  London  to  Hamburgh   .      ap.    ib, 

Neptune,  Grotto  of,  at  Tivoli    .         253  Southampton  to  Havre      .  ap.    ib. 

Nero,  Baths  of    .        .        .        .    302  Southampton  to  Caen    .       ap.    ib, 

Netherlands,  Province  of  Holland  Brighton  to  Dieppe  .        .  ap,    ib, 

—Money  — Post-horses,  Treck-  Kamsgate  to  Boulogne  .      ap,  444 

schuyts,  &c.— Prices  at   Dutch  Dover  to  Ostend       .        ,  ap.    ib. 

Inns    .        ,       .        .   op.  566,  567  On  the  Lake  of  Como    .      op.  481 

Nevers  •    .        •        .        ,        ap.  460  On  the  Lago  Maggiore       .  ap.    ib, 

Neukirken      .        «        •        »        421  Between  Naples  and  Palermo  366 

Neachatel          •        •       •      op.  525  Paderbora      .        .-      .        ,ap,  651 
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Padua 415  ablesudwine — ^ResUvnteon 

Pnstum,  eicunioD  to     •        .  337-343  -^Caffes-.-Wagcs  of  a  ValeU 

Panting,  Art  of,  its  rise  and  pro-  •     de-place — Carriages  —  PuWic 

gress       .        .        .         .     .   .    7,  B  •    ^liaats  — Provisiops-T-rShop*^ 
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Pkris,  best  road  tbither        ,        .        4  .    — rEnglish  JSacgeon— A4)othe^ 

Paris,  improTements  io  that  city            6  caries,  Chemists,  &c. — Prices  • 

Mus^e  Royal      .        •        .       7-18  at  the  Theatres — ^Messageries 

llus^e  du  Luxembourg  .                 18  Royales — Offices  of  the£oche 

Ecole  Koyale  des  Beaux  Arts     .19  d'eau  —  Voiturins —  Geaend 

BiUiotheque  du  Roi     .  .      .         ib,  Post-office— Petite  Poste   452-456 

Mazarioe       ....    20  Parma                 .        .                52,53 

de  S.  G^aevleve         .         ,         ib.  Particulars  relative  to  traveUing  in 

de  Monsieur.        .        .        .     t6.  lUly    .        .        .         .ap.  486, 487 

de  la  VjUe         ...        .         ib.  Passage  of  the  Apennine  between 

duMus^e  d'Histoire  Naturelle    ib.  Bologna  and  Florence        .        57,58 

Mus^e  dUlbtoire  Natnrelle  and  Passage-boats  on  the    Elbe  from 

Jaidin  des  Plantes         .        .     ib,  Hamburgh  to  Cuxhaven        •       433 

Theatres        ....        21  Passau          ....      ap.bA9 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Oloces       ib,  Passignano       .        .        .        .        411 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Tapis-  Passports      •        .        ,      ap,  439, 440 

series         ....        ib,  Pavia          .        .        .        .        .50 

Colonne  de  la  Place  Vend6me    .    22  Perigueux       •        .        .        .  <9».  467 

ArcdeTriompbedeTEtoUe  .         ib.  Perpignan    .        .        .        ,      ap,47S 

Ports.  Denis.         .        .        .     ib,     Perugia 411 

Ports.  Martin       .        .        .         ib,  Pesaro         .        .        •        .      <y.515 

Tribunal  du  Corps  Legislatif      .     ib,     Pescia 126 

Cath^drale  de  Notre-PamCi    .         ib.  Petersburgh   and  its  environs 

Pantheon 23  ap.  583,  584 

Garde  Meuble       .        .        .         ib,    Peterswald 427 

Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides         .      ib,  Piacenza          .        .        .        .           51 

Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-  Pietole,  birth-place  of  Virgil       ap,  526 

Muets        ....        24     Piperno 265 

Hospice  de  la  Salp^triere  .        .     ib,  Pisa,  description  of  that  city  and  its 

H6pital  des  Enfans-trouv^s     .        25  environs     ....    91-102 

Observatoire      ....     ib.  Character  of  the  Pisans — Hotels 

Pdais  de  la  Bourse        .        •         ib,  — FounUin  water — ^llieatre — 

Qreniersde  Reserve .        .        .     t^.  and  Battle  of  the  Bridge      .      101 

Abattoirs       ,        .        ,        ,        ib.  Illumination  in  honour  of  S.  Ra- 

Halle  au  Bi^      .        .        .        .    26  nieri         .        .        .        101, 102 

Halle  aux  Vins       .        ,        ,        ib.        Carnival 102 

March^  k  la  Volaille  .        .         ,     ib.  Climate      ....           ib. 
Bridges         ....         ib,  Pisa,  [Appendix.]  Fees  to  Custom- 
Fontaine  du  Boulevarde  de  Bondi  ib.  house  Officers,  &c«— Lodging- 
des  Innocens         .        ,        ,     ib.  houses— r Prices  of  various  arti- 
de  Crenelle        .        .         .         ib,  cles — ^Masters — Fees  to  medi- 
de  la  Bastille         .        .        .     ib,  cal    men,   &c.— Post-office — 
Fontaine  Egyptienne,    Rue  de  Diligence  fromPisa to  Florence 

Sevres      ....         ib.  490-492 

Cimetieres  and  Catacombs  .    27,  28  Pbevacbe,  Cascade  of  the      .        .    40 

S.  ClQud    ....        ib.  Pistoja,  description  of  tbU  city      .     126 

Sevres       .        .        .        .        ,    ib,  Poggibonsi       .         .        .        .  fl^.  513 

Versailles      ....         ib.  Poggio-a-Cajano,  near  Florence    .     126 

Present  state  of  Society  at  Paris  Poggio  Imperiale,  near  Florence          86 

28,  29     Poitiers ««.  474 

Paris,  [Appendix.]  Hotels—Ready  Pola,  Antiquities  there           .      ap.  656 
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Polignf, passports  ."  .  .op. 528 
Pompeii,  excursioa  to,  and  descrip- 
tion oF^  that  city,  .  .  309-337 
Pontarlier.  *  •  ^.  c  ^ap.^24 
Pont-d&-B0«aToisiil  ,  '  '.  "  "*,  459 
Ponte  Ceotino  .  *..  *'•  /  130 
PeoteMolle'  •'  /  ,  .  132 
Ponte  Mammolo  •  .  •  251 
Pont^e.Pany  ....  32 
Ponte  Sanfuiuetto  .  •  •  411 
Ponteba  ....  419 

Pontine  Marshes  •  .  .  .265 
Pordenbn  .        ,        ,        ,        419 

Portugal^  money  of,       .        .      ap,  423 
Price  of  draught-horses — Pass- 
ports     ....  a/7.558 
Posilipo,  Grotto  of        .        .        .    300 
Post-roads  from  Calais  to  Italy .  3 

Potsdam 433 

Pratica  .  '  .  .  ,  .  265 
Prato  Fiortto,  near  Lucca  .  .124 
Pratolino,near  Florence    .        .  86 

Prague,  description  of  that  city — 

Inns       .  ....    427 

Prague,  [Appendix.]  Articles  best 
worth   purchasing — Wages  of  a 
Valet-de-place — Carriages         .    538 
Presburgh        .        .        .        .  ajo.  554 
Prices  at  Inns  in  France      .      ap.  445 
Prices  at  Inns  in  Italy       .        .  ap.  487 

Pfocida 360 

Prussian  dominions  —  Money  of 
Prussia  —  Bankers'  accounts  — 
Price  of  Postrhorses,  &c.  ap  539, 540 
Quedlinburgh  .  .  ,  ap,  543 
Raab  .  .  .  .  ,  ap.  554 
Radicofani,  mountain  of  .  .  130 
Ratafia,  a  deadly  poison,  as  now  made 

in  France  and  Italy  .  ap.  453 
Ratisbon  .  .  .  ^  ap.  547 
Ravenna  .  .  .  .  op.  515 
Reggio  ....  53 

Reims       ....         a/}.  469 
Rennes        .        .        .         ,    ap.  476 
Requisites  for  Travellers  in  general 
on  leaving  England    .     ap,  440-442 
Ditto  for  Invalids  .     .         .  442 

Rhine,  Fall  of,  in  the  Rhiuewald  ap.  481 
Rhine,  Fall  of,  at  Schaffhausen    ap,  546 

Riga 582 

Rimini  ....    ap.  515 

Ringsted  ,        ,         ,         ap.  575 

Rinteln  .  .  .  .  ap.  553 
Ro,  Church  there  .  .  .  47 
Road  from  Dresden,  through  Berlin, 

to  Hamburgh     .         .         .        .433 
Road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  through 
Siena  .        •        «        •        127 


ap. 


Road  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  from 

Nice  to  Turin   . 
Rochelle,  La      . 
Roeskilde 
Roman  filial  piety 
Rome,  Porta  del  Popolo 
Mal'aria" 
Best  situations 
Water      . 
Size  and  population 
Society    . 

Excavations  made  by  the  French 
Travellers  advised  to  visit  the 
Kuins  for  the  first  time  by 
moonlight  .... 
Explication  of  the  numerical  Fi- 
gures in  the  Plan  of  the  Forum 
Romanum 
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Foro  Romano  .  .  .  ,  134 
Tempio  della  Concordia  •  .  135 
Tempio  di  Giove  Tonante  .  .  >6. 
Tempio  della  Fortuna  .  .  136 
Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  .  .  ib. 
Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano  .         .         ib, 

Colonna  di  Foca  .  .  .  .137 
Comizio  .  ,         ,         ,        ib. 

Curia  .  .         .         .         .138 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Liberatrico  .  ib, 
Tempio  di  Antonino  e  Faustina  .139 
Tempio  di  llemo  .  .  .  ib, 
Tempio  della  Face  .  .  139, 140 
Arco  di  Tito  .  .         .         140 

Gradiuata   del  Tempio  di  Venere 

e  Roma  ....       ib, 

Colosseo         .        .         .  141-143 

Meta  Sudans  .  .  .  .143 
Arco  di  Costantino  .         .         ib, 

Chiesa  di  S.  Tcodoro  .  .  .  ib, 
Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  in  Velabro  144 
Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifroute  .         ib„ 

Cloaca  Maxima  ....  ib, 
Chiesa  di  Sa.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  145 
Tempio  di  Vesta  .  .         .    ib, 

Tempio  della  Fortuna  Virile  .  146 
Palazzo  de' Cesari  .  .  146-149 
Circus  Maximus  ,  .  149-151 
Chiesa  di  S.Gregorio  Sul  Monto 

Celio 151 

TermediTito  .         .         .        ib, 

Sette  Salle  .  .         .         .152 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in  Monte  .  i^, 
Cbiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli         ,     ib, 

di  Sa.  Maria  della  Navicella   .        ib, 

di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo        .  153 
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Rome-^^-Antiquities.  Page 

Obelisk  of  the  Pfftzza  del  Popolo  153 
Statues  and  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza 

di  Monte  Cavallo  •  .  .      ib, 

Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo   .       * ,         .    ib. 

di  Sa.  Maria  degli  Angeli  . .  154 
The  Pope's  oil  cellar  .  .  .155 
Giardino  di  Sallusto  .         166-156 

Obelisk  of  Sa;  Maria  Maggiore  .  156 
Column  in  the  Piazza  di  Sa.  Maria 

Maggiore  .  .         .         .157 

Basilica  di  Sa.  Maria  Maggiore  .  ib. 
Obelisk  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  %b» 
Battisterio  di  Costantino  .  •  ib. 
Basilica  di  S.Giovajini  in  Laterano  158 
Scala  Santa— Triclinium  .  .  159 
Anfiteatro  Castrense  .  .        ib. 

^ilica  di  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 

lerame  .  .  .  •  .  ,  ib. 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid  .     ib. 

Chiesa  di  Sa.  Bibiana         .  .         ib, 

Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica  .  .  ib. 
Columbarium^  built  by  Lucius  Arun- 

tius  .  .  .  .  '.  160 
Arco  di  Gallieno  ....  ib. 
Remains  of  Aqueducts  .  .  ib, 
Chiesa  di  S.  Prassede  •  .  .  ib, 
Campidoglio  .  .  .  160^163 
Chiesa  di  Sa.  Maria  d'Aracoeli        .  163 

di  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  .         ib, 

Palazzo  del  Senatore  .  .  .164 
Palazzo  de'  Conservator!  .  164-166 
Museo  Capitol ino  .         .     166-170 

Travellers  advised  to  visit  the  Muse- 
ums by  torch-light — howtoobtain 

permission  for  so  doing  .  .166 
Tempio  di  Pallade  .  .  .170 
Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva  .  .  ib. 
Foro  e  Colonna  Trajana  .  171, 172 
Mausoleo  di  C.  Poblicius  Bibulus  .  172 
Dogana  Pontificia  .  .  .  ib. 
Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio  .  .  ib, 
Colonna  Antonina  .  .  .173 
Mausoleo  d'Augusto  .  .  .  ib, 
Mausoleo- Adriano  .  .  .174 
Tempio  del  Sole  ....  ib. 
Obelisk  in  Piazza  Sa.  Maria  sopra 

Minerva  ....  175 
Chiesa  di  Sa.Maria  sopra  Minerva  .  ib. 
Pantheon  ....  175-177 
Bagni  d'Agrippa  ....  177 
Teatro  di  Porapeo  .  .  ,  ib, 
Palazzo-Stoppani  •         .         .178 

Piazza  Navona  .         .         .         ib, 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese,  Piazza  Navona  ib. 
Fresco,  by  Polidoro  daCaravaggio  in 

Piazza-Fiumetti  .         .         ,     ib, 

Teatro  di  MarceUo  .  .  178-179 
Portico  d'Octavia    .      .        .         .179 
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Tempio  tfEscdapio'  .         .       179 

Chiesa  di  Sa.  Cecilia  in  Trastevcrc  180 
Basilica  di  Sa.  Maria  in  Trastevere  •  ih. 
Chiesa  di  Sa.  Prisca  .         .         181 

•  di  Sa.  Sabina  ...     i^> 

*  di  S.  Alessia  ...  •  i&. 
Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio  .*  ."  ib. 
TermediCaracalla  .  .  .  182 
Sepolcro  de-  Scipioni  .  .  .  ib. 
Tombs,  &c.,  between  Storta  and 

Rome        .         .         .         •  ,     ih. 

Porta  S.  Sebastian©    ...       183 

Anfiquitieg  near  Rome, 

Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Cata- 

combe      ....         ,    ib, 
Circo  di  Romolo        .        .        184,  185 


Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella 

Public  Ustrina      .... 

185 

186 

Casale  Rotondo 

ib. 

Basilica  di  S.  Paolo 

ib. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane 

187 

Excavations          .... 

ib. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Urbano 

ib. 

Fontana  della  Dea  Egeria 

188 

Tempio  di  Redicolo    . 

1^. 

Porta-Pia 

tb. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese faoridi  Porta>I^a  189 

Chiesa  di  Sa.  Costanza 

ib. 

Hippodrome,  built  by  Constantino  . 

ib. 

Villa-Faonte — Ponte    Lamentano^ 

Tomb   of    Meneuius   Agrippa — 

Mons-Sacer       .... 

ib. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo 

ib. 

Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo 

190 

Porta-Maggiore 

ib. 

Tor  de'  Schiavi     .... 

ib. 

Porta  S.  Giovanni 

ib. 

Temple  of  Fortunse  Muliebris 

ib. 

Roma  Vecchia  .... 

ib. 

Porta-Angelica      .... 

191 

Porta-Latina      •         .         .         . 

ib. 

Porta-Pinciana      .         •         .         . 

ib. 

Porta- Portense 

ib. 

Porta  di  S.  Pancrazio     , 

ib. 

Walls  of  Rome         .         .         191, 

192 

Pons  yElius,  now  Ponte  S.  Angelo  192 

Pons  Triumphalis           .         .         .  ib, 

Ponte  Sisto       ....  ib. 
Pons  Fabricius,  now  Ponte  del  Quattro 

Capi 193 

Pons  Cestius     ...         .         .  ib. 

Pons  Palatinus      .         .         .         .  ib. 

Pons  Sublicius           .        ,         .  ib. 

Rome,  Modem, 
Basilica  di  S.  Pietro  .  194-199 
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Vaticauo  •  2  .  .  .199 
OappeHa-Sistina  •        •         •  200 

Cappella-Paolina  ,  .  ,  ib. 
Sacristy  of  the  Cappella-Sistioa  .  i6. 
Ceiling  of  the  Sala  Ducale  •        ib. 

Log-gia  .  .  .  .  .  i  ib, 
Stanze  di  Raffaello  •  .  200-207 
Easel-Paintings  .  .  .  207,208 
Museo  Chiaramoiiti  .  .  208-212 
Apartments,  containing  Egyptian  Di- 
vinities, &c.  .  •  .212 
Museo  Pio-CIementino  .  .  213-219 
Ceiling,  by  Guido,  beyond  the  Geo- 
graphical Gallery  .  .  .219 
Days  when  the  Vatican  Museum  is 

open  to  the  Public     .         .         .     tb, 

Libreria  Vaticano       .         .        219-221 

Chiesa  dellaTrinitSl  de'  Monti         .  221 

Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti  .     222 

Chiesa  dei  P.P.  Cappuccini  .         .    ib, 

Palazzo-Barberini       ...         .         ib, 

Chiesa  di  Sa.  Maria  della  Vittoria    .    ib. 

Fontana  di  Termine  .         .         .       223 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  a  Monte-Cavallo    ib, 

Palazzo-Pontificio  .         .         .    ib, 

Palazzo-Rospigliosi     .        .         .       224 

Fontana  di  Trevi  .  .         .     ib. 

Chiesa  di  Sa.  Maria  del  Popolo  .      225 

di  S.  Carlo  al  Corso  .         .     ib, 

di  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  .         ib. 

di  S.  Ignazio  .         .  .     ib, 

de'  S.  S.  Apostoli        .  .         ib. 

di  Sa.  Maria  di  Loretto         .        .  226 

di  Gesu         .         .         .         .         ib. 

di  S.  Andrea  della  Valle      .  .     ib. 

della  Trinita  de'  Pelegrini        .         ib. 

di  S.  Carlo  de'  Catenari     .         .  227 

di  S.  Giovanni  de*Fiorentini        .     ib, 

di  Sa.  Maria  in  Vallicella  .    ib, 

di  Sa.  Maria  della  Pace  .        ib, 

di  S.  Agostino  .         .         .228 

Public  Library  .         ,         .         ,         ib. 

Palazzo-Borghese  •         .         .    ib. 

Sciarra         ....      229 

Doria 230 

Bracciano      .        .        .        .232 
Colonna  ....  233 

Giustiniani    .  ...     ib. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  di  Francia      .        ib. 
Palazzo-Massimi  .         .        ib, 

Braschi  .         .         .         ,    ib, 

Farnese         ....      234 

Spada 233 

Mattel  ....        ib. 

CostagUti  .     •    .    •     .         ,    ib. 

Falconieri     ...         .      236 
Famesina         •        .        .        »    ib, 
'    Corsini     '•'.'.        .        ib. 
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Aceademia  di  S.  Ltica  .  .  238 
Accadetnia  delle  belle  Arti  .  ib. 
Hospitals  .         .         «         •    ib. 

Mosaic  Manufacture  •  .  ib. 
Sculptors  ,  .  •  •  ib, 
Pairiters  .  .  ,  238,239 
Incisori  .  .  .  .  .  239 
Pastes — Sulphurs— *5«i/WoAi — 

and  Paintings  aW  Encatuto  ib, 
Mosaicisti  .  .  •  .  t6. 
Resident  Physician  .  .  •  ib, 
Baiikers  ,        .        ,        ,        ib. 

Theatres  ,  .  .  .  ,  ib. 
Carnival  .        •        •        .      '  ib. 

Remnant  of  the  ancient  Saturn 

tialia  .....  t&. 
Church-Ceremoniea  .  240-244 
Protestant  Chapel      .        .        .244 

Hotels ib. 

List  of  Objects  best  worth  notice, 
as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other    .        .        .     •   .    244,245 
Promenades       ....  245 
Villas  near  Rome,  namely,—. 
Villa  Olgiata         .        .         .245 
Borghese       .        .        .        .  246 
Ludovisia    ....        ib, 
Albani  .        .        .  247, 248 

Mattel  .  ...  248 
Doria-Pamfili  ....  249 
Madama  ....  ib, 
Mellina  .        .        .        .250 

Rome,  [Appendix.]  Current  coins 
— Bankers'  accounts — Weight — 
Measures-<-Hotels  and  other 
Lodging-houses— water — air — 
prices  of  Lodging-houses— prices 
charged  by  Traiteurs  and  Restaur- 
rateurs — Breakfast  at  a  CoflTee- 
house — Restaurant  at  the  Palazzo 
Lepri — Sauvau  a  good  Traiteur 
> — Prices  '  of  Job-carriages — Ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  private  car- 
riage— H  ax:kney-  carriages-^W*. 
ges  of  a  Valet-de-Place — Fire- 
wood— ^Average  price  of  provi- 
sions —  Wine— .Confectionary- 
Grocers— :Pastrycook,  who  like- 
wise sdls  sweetmeats— Best 
shop  for  hams,  bacon,  and  cheese 
—Medicines,  where  to  purchase 
them — Furs — Roman  pearls,  the 
best — Silk  mercers — ^Milliner  and 
dressmaker — Professor  of  lan- 
guages, and  other  Masters  .  ib. 
Painter  of  Miniature-Frescos 

*  ap.  495-499 
Dealer  in  ancient  Bronzes,  Vases, 
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&C.— Dealers  in  Sulphon— A»*  Senlin          •        •        •        •    op.bbb 

man  lloMiet—>SM;^twAi— Paint-  Sens,  cathedral  there  •        •        .      30 

ings  fUT  J^MCoiMto— Italian  Mar-  Sesto-Cale'ude   '    .        .         •       .46 
bles-7-Bronze  lamps,  and  Silver          ,  Sestrieres^  Cd  de  '  •        •  -     op.  511 

Plate  —  Stationery —  Manuscript  Seville        >  •'       «        •         .    op.  565 

Music— Engravipgs  ^  Miniature-^  Sicily,  concise  history  of  that  Island, 

Frescos — Circulating    Librarr—  "•.;•'.                              .363^66 

Calcogn^hia  (Camerale^-Treobi,  Most  eligible  months  for  visiting  it  366 

Dealer  in  Works  of  ArU-Dies,  Palermo  and  its  environs    .  367-372 

Dealer  in  Camei-necklaces,  ear-  ,  Alcamo 372 

ringsj  &c^Buonafede,  Setter  of  iEgesta,  and  its  temple     •    372, 373 

necklaces,  &C. — ^Theatres-Unfur-  Acquc  Segestane   .       •        •      .  373 

nished  Apartments^— Procaccio-^  Madonna  diTripani     •    •         .       t6. 

Padrone  di  IPtflT/ifrfr— PostKiffice  Town  of  Trapani         .         ,        ,    ib. 

— Diligences— Bipense  of  Frank-  Mount  £ryx  '  .      .         •        ,       ib. 

iog  letters — Hours  when  the  post-  Marsala    .        •        •           .        ,   ib, 

office  is  open — Days  when  leU  Mazzara'    .    .        .         .         .374 

ters  from  Ureat  Bntain  may  be  Stone  Quarry  nearCampo  Belle  .    ib, 

expected       '.        •        ap,  499, 500  Castel  Vettano      .    .         .        .     ib, 

Ronciglione           •        .        .         .131  Selinuntium,and  its  Temples  374-376 

Rosenberg          •        •        .        op.  555  Sciacca,  and  its  Hot  Springs    .       ib. 

Rotterdam      •        .        .        .    ap.  569         Siculiana ib. 

Roveredo  .        .*       .'        •        op.  527  Girgenli,  and  its  Mole      .       376,377 

Rovigo           .        .    '    .        •        .415  Agrigentum,  and  its  Temples  377-381 

Rouvray    .        .        .        .        .31  Licata,  the  ancient  PAi«/«a      .     381 

Rubicon         •        .'        .        •    «r/>.  515  Terranova,  near  this  ancient  Gei^    ib. 

Rubiera    .'        .'        1        .        .        54  Caltagirone    .        .         .        .382 

Russia,    Money.--.*Price'    of    Post-  Palagonia  ......    ib. 

horses— other  requisites  for  Tra-  Biviere  di  Lentini   .        .        .       t6. 

vellers — passports      .      op.  581,582  ToM'n  of  Lentini     ....    ib. 

S.  Agata        .  '      .        .        .        .  267  Approach  to  Syracuse    .         .      383 

S.  Bernard,  passage  of      .        .  ap,  482  Modem  Town     ....    ib. 

S.  Denis,  Church  of       .        .        .5  Ancient  Syracuse     .     .         383-388 

S.  Gothard,  passage  of        •        «      482  Antiquities  on  the  road  to  Catania  388 

S.  Jean  de  Maurienne         •        ap,  508  Catania     ....    3A8^92 

S.  Lorenza  nuovo  ■.        .        .        .130  Requisites  for  Travellers  who  ascend 

S.  Malo   .        ,  .        .        ap.  476  Etna 392 

S.  Quirico 129  Description  of  Etna     .       .        .393 

S.  Quentin,  Tunnel  at          .        ap.  469  Journey  to  the  Crater  during  mid- 
Sal  enche        36  summer,  1826      .      .        394-396 

Salerno      .....      338  Ditto  during  winter,  1824  .  396,397 

Salins         .         .         ,        .      ap,  524  Castello  di  Aci  .       .      .         .      397 

Saltzburg       •         •        •         .op.  553  Scopuli  Cychpttm       .  *     .        ^    ib, 

Samogia    •        •        •        •   '    op.  515  Scala  di  Aci     .       .        •        •      398 

Saorgio 118  Giarra       J         .        .          .        .    ib. 

Saragossa  .        .        .  op.  561  and  563  Castagnoi  di  cento  Cavalli  .    .        ib, 

Sardinian  territories,  price  of  Post-  Francavilla ib. 

horses    •        •        .        •        op.  484  Giardini     .    .        .        .         .        t^* 

Savigliano 118  Taonnina,and  remains  of  the  ancient 

Scarena 117  Taurominium     ,         .        398400 

Scha£fhausen,  and  Fall  of  the  Rhine,  Messina,  by  whom  founded earth- 

ap.  546  quake  of  1 783— description  of  the 

Schottwien        ....      421  city        ....  400, 401 

Sculpture,  Art  of,  its  rise  and  pro-  Charybdis  ...        .        .401 

.    gross 7  Scylla    .     .        .         .        ,        ,    ib, 

Sechoron  .....        34  Melazzo    .      .        .'        .         .      402 

S«»lan    .        ,      . .        ,        .    ap.  469  Excursion  by  water  to  Scylla  and 

Segovi%     .        .        .     _        „^^  559  Rheggio     ....          ib. 
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[^SiciJLv)— •Excursion  to  the  Lipari 

Islands.andCefalu .      ,     402-404 
Termini      .....  403 
Character  of  tKe  Sioitians      . .     404 
Cattle^  x0getable  productions^  and 
fish  of  Sicily  •      •  «        •    l^*' 

-  Climate  ♦  ,  '  ' ,  .  :  ,  . .  .lA. 
Population  .  .  .  *.  405 
Manner  of  Travelling  •  .  ib. 
Sicilian  money  ....  ib. 
Price  of  a  Lettiga  ,  .  .  ib» 
Price  of  Mules  .         .  405,406 

Hire  of  Etna  Guides  and  Charges 

at  Hotels        ....     ib, 
lYages  of  other  Guides,  and  Re- 
quisites   for    Travellers    who 
make  the  Tour  of  the  Island      406 
Route  round  the  sea-coast     406-408 
Route  from  Catania  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Etna        .         .         .         ib. 
Siena,  description  of  that  city,  127-129 
Maremma      .        .        .        ,129 

Sierre 41 

Simplon,  passage  of  .        .  42-45 

Simplon,  ascent  of  ,        ,     ap.  485 

Sion 41 

Sle^wick  ,  .  .  »  ap.  575 
Smolensko  .  .  ,  a/>.  586 
Soedertellje  .  .  .  ,  ap.  577 
Soissons  ....  ap,  469 
Sorrento,  description  of  that  Town 

and  its  Piano  .        .      344-351 

Sorrento,  Environs  .  .  351-355 
[Appendix.]  I>odging- 
houses — ^Average  Price  of  Provi- 
sions— ^Wines-i-Charcoal—Wood 
—Honey — Clotted  cream — Jun- 
ket— Quails — Best  manner  of 
obtaining  good  .  Fish — Articles 
which  persons  going  to  reside  at 
Sorrento  should  carry  with  them 
—Marketp  boats — Best  mode  of 
conveying  a  Family  from  Naples 
to  Sorrento — Traiteur — Confec- 
tioner—Shoemaker— Physician 
—Carriages,  Mules,  Donteys— 
ChaiteS'Ct'Porteur — Prices  char- 
ged by  Boatmen — Post-office — 
Silk  and  Cotton  Stockings.-.Sor- 
rento  Gauze  .         .        505-507 

Sospello 117 

Spain,  Money  of — ^Price  of  Post, 
horses,  ^c. — Requisites  for  Tra- 
vellers in  that  country^    ap.  560, 561 
Spilimbergo       .        .  .      .      419 

Spiionga 412 

Splugep,  passage  of  •  •  ap.  480-482 
Spoleto  .  ,  .  .  .411 
Stargard   •     >»       •       •        of*  544 


Pajre 

Stavang\er  . ap.  581 

Stean^packet  between  London  and 

Calais  recommended      .        .  4 

Stendal  «.  .  •  ,  ap.  541 
Stockerau  .....  426 
Stockholm,  description  of  that  City 

and  its  environs  ap.  bJ7-b79 

Stones,  showerof,  at  Pieaza  .  310 
Stralsund  .  .  •  .  op.  577 
Strasborgh  .  .  •  ap.  471 
Straubing     .         •         .        .•    ap.  549 

Subiaco 255 

Susa ap.  511 

Sweden,  Money  of-^Price  of  Post- 
horses,  &c.  .        .  ap.  575, 576 
Switzerland — Money — Post-Horses, 
&c. — Voiturins — Best   mode    of 
travelling           .        «    ap.  478, 479 
Tagliamento,  Torrent  so  called  419 
Tavemettes        «        »        •        ap.  b\Q 
Temple  of  Clitumnus    .        .        .411 
Tenda,  Col  di             ...       1 18 
Terni,  Town  of— Cascade  of     .        410 
Temi         .        .         .         Addenda  b%% 

Terracina 266 

Tivoli,  excursion  to  .  •  250-254 
Tokay,  wine  of.  .  .  .  ap.  555 
Torgau  .  .  .  .  ap.  544 
Torre  del  Greco,  destruction  of,  309,310 
Torre  del  Annunziata  .        .      311 

Torre  di  tre  Ponte  .  •  .  265 
Torrecelli  ....      130 

Tortona  ....  op.  523 
Toulouse  .  .  .  .op.  473 
Tours  ....  op.  474 
Tourtemagne,  Cascade  of  .  .41 
Traskirkea  .        .        .        ,      421 

Travelling,  modes  of  .  .  .23 
Trebia,  Torrent  so  called      •        ap,  515 

Trent ap.  527 

Treviso 525 

Trieste  .         .        .        •    ap.  556 

Trolhaetta,  Cascades  of  .  ap,  580 
Troyes  .  ...  .  •  ap.  471 
Tver  .        .         .        .        ap.  585 

Turin,  description  .of  that  city- 
Hotel* — CUmate — ^W»ter.-,En- 
virons  .       ,        .        .    118-120 

Tuscany,  price  of  post-horses    ap.  485 
Tuscany,  current  coins— Bankers' 
Accounts — Weights- — Measures 
— Prices  at  Hotel$ — ^W^ges  of  a 
Valet-de-place    ,        ,    ap,  487,488 
Tttsculum  ....      257 

Tymau  .  .        ^    ap,  555 

Tyrol— Price  of  Postphorses— Markt- 

schiffs — Private  Vessels  •  ap.  541 
Valencse  . .  «  .  ,  ap,  461 
Valencia.      •        %        «        .    op.  561 
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Valladolid 

ap.  561 

Vall-Ombrosa 

.    87 

Vaanes 

.        ap.  475 

Velleia,  Ruins  of, 

.        .    53. 

Velletri     . 

.      265 

Venetians,  from  whom  descended    416 
Venice,  objects  best  worth  notice 
there — Promenades^-Theatres — 
Hotels- Water         .        .    416418 
Venice,  [App.]  Price  of  apartments 
and  dinners,  &c.at  Hotels — Price, 
per  day,  of  a  gondola — Wages  of  a 
Valet  de  place— articles  best  worth 
purchasing — Post-office         535, 536 
Vercelii      .        .        .        .        op.  519 
Verona,  description  of  that  city,  and 

of  Juliet's  death  and  tomb       ap.  518 
Vesuvius,  excursion  to  305,306 

Vezoul ap.A7\ 

Vicenza,  description- of,        .        ap.  519 
and  Addenda     ....  588 
Vienna,    Custom-house — Hotels^* 
Eating'houses  and  RettaurcUeurs 
m — -C  offee-houses — Second-hand 
Furn  iiure — Pop  ulation — Climate 
—Water      .        .        .        421,  422 
Objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in 

the  city  .  .  .  422425 
Theatres  .  .  .  .  .  425 
Objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in 

the  Faubourgs      .         .        .        ib. 
National  Dish — Austrian  Wines 
—Distance  from  Florence  to 
Vienna — Carriages  .         .     ib, 

Vienna,  [Appendix.]  Pound  weight 
and  braccio — Shops — Price  in 
the  Parterre  at  the  Opera-house — 
Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place — Fi<u> 
crcB^^Foituret  de  RenuMe — Se- 
dan-chairs— General  Post-office — 
Letter-Couriers — Diligences  537,  538 
Vienne  .        •        .        .    op.  461 

Via-Reggio        ....       102 
Vietri  .        .         .        .        .  338 

Villach 420 

Vionnaz    .         .         .        .        ap.  479 

Viterbo 131 

Voiturins,  Florentine  .      ap,  494 

Neapolitan  .  «  ap,  487 
Roman  .  •  ,  ap,  499 
Russian  »  .  •  .  582 
Swiss  •        .         .  •      .        2 

Those  who  convey  Travellers  from 
London  to  the  Continent       ap,  444 
Voiturins,  Italian,  the  prices  they 

usually  demand         .       ap.  487 
Prices  paid  by  them  at  Hotels 
Sn  Italy  and  Fraace         t       i^ 


Voltaire's  VilU  at  Femay       .         .    34 
Voyage     from      Amsterdam       to 

Utrecht  .         .        ap,  571 

from  Bordeaux,  up  the   Ga- 
ronne, to  Toulouse      .     ap.  448 
from  Dresden,  down  the  Elbe, 

to  Hambui^  .       431, 432 

from  Ferrara  to  Venice  '  •  415 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to 

Cologne  .         .         ap.  541 

from  Francolino  to  Venice  415 

from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  .     121 

from  Genoa  to  Nice  .         117 

from  Southampton  to  Guenisey 

and  S.  Malo         .         .    ap.  446 
from    Hamburgh,     down   the 

Elbe,  to  Cuxhaven         .         433 
from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  by  the 

Canal         .        .         .    ^.  489 
from  Lyon,  down  the  Rhone, 

to  Avignon      .        .         ap.  463 
from     Mayence,    down      the 

Rhine,  to  Coblentz       .    ap.  551 
from    Naples  to  Procida  and 

Ischia  .        .        .        360 

from  Naples  to  Sorrento  .  344 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  .  355 
from  Sorrento  to  Castel-a-mare  357 
from  Sorrento  to  Capri  .       t6. 

from  Orleans,  down  the  Loire, 

to  Nantes     .         .         .  ap.  446 
from  Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube, 

to  Vienna  .         ap.  541 

from  Toulouse,  on  the  Canal  of 


Languedoc,  to  Beziers 

ap.  448 

Upsala           .        .        .. 

ap.  578 

Utrecht     . 

ap.  568 

Water  Diligence 

ap.  447 

Weimar     . 

ap.  545 

Weissenfels            , 

ap,  542 

Wurtzburgh 

ap,  550 

Wurzen         .        .         . 

ap.  542 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera 

ap.  566 

Ystad 

op.  577 

Zirl,  passage  of          • 

op.  527 

Znaim          .        .        • 

• 

.    426 

Zwolle 

<9.  569 

APPENDIX— ROUTES. 

FHANCB. 

From  Calais,  thro*  Amiens,  to  Paris  448 
Calais,  thro'  Beauvais,  to  Paris  449 
Ostend,  through  Lille,  to  Paris  ib. 
Dieppe,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris  450 
Havre,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris  ti6. 
Helvoetsluys  and  Rotterdam, 
through  Antwerp  and  Brus* 
HlstoParis.       »       «■      462 
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Prom  Fttris,  through  Dijon,toG6tt«vB  45i6 
Paris  to  Pootarlier  and  Jougoe, 

on  the  way  through  Yverdon 

and  Berne  to  Lausanne  and 

Geneva  .  .  .  .  457 
Lyon  to  Geneva,  by  Cerdon 

and  S.  Gennainode«-Joux  ib. 

Paris,  thro'  Lyon,  to  Chambery  458 
Paris,    through    Nevers    and 

•  Moulins,  to  Lyon      .  460 

I^yon,  through   Avignon    and 

AixtoNice  .        .        461 

Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Mont-  . 

peilier  .  .  .  .464 
Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon  465 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  466 
Paris  to  Brest  .  .  .467 
Paris  to  Dunkirk  .  .  468 
Lille,  Uirough  Ypres,  to  Ostend  ib, 
Lillp  to  BruxeUes  .  .  469 
Pjaris,  through    Bruxelles,  to 

Ostend  .        .        .  t». 

Paris,  through  Reims  and  Sft* 

dan,  to  liege  .  .  •  ib, 
Paris,    through     Chalons-eur- 

Mame,  to  Strasburgh  .  470 
Paris  to  Strasburgh,  through 

Troyes,  Langres,  Vezoul,  Be- 

fort,  and  Basle  .        .    471 

Paris,  through  Langres,  to  Be- 

san<{on  .        .        .        472 

Paris  to  Grenoble         .        •       ib, 
Paris,   through    Toulouse,   to 

Perpignan  .  .  ►  473 
Paris,  through  Chartres,  to  La 

Rochelle  .        .        .       ib, 

Pktris,  through  Caen,  to  Cher- 
bourg  ....        474 
Paris,  thro' Rennes,  to  L'Orient  475 
Paris  to  Nantes  .        475 

Nantes,   through  Reunes,    to 

S.Malo  ....  476 
Paris  to  Plombidres  .        .  ib, 

Paris  to  Barrages  and  Bagnlres    ib, 

SWITZERLAND. 

From  Xougne  to  S.  Maurice  •    479 

Geneva  to  Lausanne  .        •  ib, 

LeSt  Rousses  to  Nyon     .        •       ib, 
Geneva,  by  the    Simplon,  to 

Milan        ....      ib, 
Milan,  by  the  Simplon,  to  Ge- 
neva    ....        480 
Como,  by  Mont  Splugen,  t6 
Zurich.        .        Addauia    588 

ITALY. 

From  Geneva  to  Chambery  •    508 

Chambery,  over  the  Mont- 
'  C«iii8,toTunii     »       008^11 


IKDBK.  608 

Page 
From  Nice,  through  Genoa,  to  Pisa 

.  by  the  new  Road      .        .511 
Genoa,  through  Lucca,  to  Pisa, 

by  the  new  Road   .        .        512 
Genoa  to  Turin,  by  the  Val  di 
.  Scrivia  .         .         .      ib, 

Leghorn,  thro'  Pisa,  to  Florence  i*. 
Pisa,  through  Lucca  and  Pi- 

atoja,  to  Florence      .        .513 
Florence,  thro'  Siena,  to  Rome    ib, 
Florence,  thro'  Perugia,to  Rome  514 
Genoa,  through  Bologna,  Ri- 
mini, Sinagalia,  Ancona,  Lo- 
retto,  and  Temi,  to  Rome        ib, 
Milan,  thro'  Bergamo,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to  Ve- 
nice, Bologna,  and  Florence   516 
Milan  to  Bologna,  through  Piar 
cenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and 
Modena  .        •        •        .    519 
Milan  to  Turin  .         .  ib, 

Aosto  to  Turin     .        .        .     520 
Turin,  over  the  Maritime  Alps 

to  Nice         ...  ib, 

Rome  to  Naples  .        •       ib, 

Naples  to  Psstum     .         .         521 
Environs  of  Naples      •        •      t&. 

En  voituri^. 
Rome  to  Florence,  thro'  Perugia   ib, 
Florence,  thro'  Siena,  to  Rome     ib. 
Rome  to  Naples  •        »    521 

Ditto   ....        522 
Calais  to   Rome,  during    the 

winter  of  1820         .        .       ib, 
Calais,  by  Pontarlier,  to  Neu- 


chatel,  and  thence  by  Laur 
sanne  and  Bex  over  the  Sim- 
plon to  Bologna        ,        .     524 
En  paste, 

Florence,  through  Bologna, 
Venice,  Vienna,  EVague,  and 
Dresden,  to  Hamburgh  525 

Dresden,  through  Berlin,  to 
Hamburgh    .        .        .        526 

Florence,  through  Mantua,  and 
by  the  Tyrol,  to  Augsburgh 
and  Wurtzburgh        .        .    526 

En  voihtrier. 
From  Rome,  through  Florence,  and 
Milan,  and  by  the  Simplon, 
to  Geneva;  and  over  the 
Jura-Alps  to  Poligny,  Dijon, 
Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne, 
during  summer  .    527,  528 

Florence,  during  the  summer 
of  1822,  to  Venice,  Milan, 
Turin,  and  over  Mont  Cenis; 
ta  Fottt  4f  BeauYoisio    •      529 
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From  Naples,  hf  the  Mont  Cenis, 

.  toCaUis,iDl827     .        .    530 


From  Hamburgh  to  Leipsic  .  541 
Leipsic  to  Dresden  .  .  542 
Leipsic,   through    Goths,     to 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein  .  ib, 
Leipsic  to  Brunswick  .  543 
Brunswick  to  Hanover  .       ib, 

Hanover  to  Gottingen  .  .  544 
Leipsic  to  Dantric    .        .  ib. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Berlin  ib. 
Berlin  to  Amsterdam  .  545 
Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  to  Augs- 

burgh  ....  ib, 
Augsburgh       to      Constance, 

Schafibausen,  and  Basle .  546 
Augsburgh  to  Ratisbon  .       ib. 

Batisbon  to  jBa^rreuth  .  547 
Ba^rreuth  to  Leipsic  .  .  ib, 
Ratisbon  to  Munich  .  ib. 

Cross-road  from  Munich  to  Inn- 

spruck  .        .        .        548 

High  road  from  Innspruck  to 

Munich  •  .  .  549 
Batisbon  to  Prague  .  •  ib, 
Vienna,  through  Ratisbon  and 

Brussels,  to  Ostend  .  549, 550 
Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  through 

Cassel  to  Munster  .         550 

Vienna  to  Sa}tzburg  .  .  552 
Vienna  to  Venice  .  .  553 
Vienna   to    Carlsbad,  through 

Egra  and  Zwoda  .  .  ib, 
Hanover  to  Pyrmont  .  ib, 

Hamburgh  to  Pyrmont  .       ib, 

Brussels,  through  Aix-la-Cha- 
'  pelle  and  Liege,  to  Spa      .    554 
Vienna  to  Baaden      .        .        554 
Vienna  to  Presburgh      .        .       ib, 
Teutsch  Altenburgh    to    Bel- 
grade .         .         .  ib, 
Presburgh  to  Kaschau  and  To- 
kay         .         •        .         .    555 
Vienna  to  Trieste        .       555,  556 

PORTUOAL. 

From  Lisbon  to  Oporto  .  .  558 
Usbon  to  Madrid      .        •        559 


From  Madrid  to  Grenada  .    563,564 

Madrid  to  Malaga  .        .  565 

Madrid  to-Coridova,  Seville, 
and  Cadia>     .         .        565, 566 

NKTBER  LANDS. 

Prom  Amsterdam  to  Cleves  and  Co- 
logne      .         •         .        .   567 
Cleves  to  the  Hague,  Rotter> 

dam  and  Helvoetsluys .  .  568 
Amsterdam  to  Munster  .  569 
Amsterdam  to  Embden      •  ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Bois- 

le-Duc,  and  Maestricht  .  A. 
Amsterdam    to     Leyden,   the 

Hague,  and  Rotterdam  .  570 
Nimegen  to    Rotterdam  and 

Helvoetsluvs  .  .  .  570 
Nimegen  to  6ois-le-DttC  and 

Breda  ...«$. 

Bois-le-Duc  to  Anvers  .      it' 

Bergen-op-Zoom  to  Anvers     .    tA. 
Amsterdam  to  Hambui^h      .      A 
Hamburgh  to  Amsterdam,  by 
Groningen  and  Leuwarden      ib. 
Post-road  from  Amsterdam  througfa 

Munster  to  Cologne         .        .571 
New  Post-road  of  the  Rhine  from 

Cologne  to  Frankfort  on  tbeMeifl    «$• 
Post-road  from  Amsterdam  to  Brus- 
sels   .     .        .        ,         .        .572 
From  Amsterdam  to  Hanover  ,  «J« 

Strasburgh  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein         ....     ib. 


DENMARK. 


From  Bayonne  to  Madrid  .  .561 
Perpignan  to  Barcelona  ,  562 
Barcelona  to  Saragossa         .    563 


From 'Copenhagen  to  Hamburgh       574 
Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg       575 

SWEDEN   AND    NORWAY. 

From    Stralsund,    through     Caris- 

.  crona,  to  Stockholm         .;    576  ' 
Stockholm  to  Upsala  .       579 

Stockholm  to  Gothenborg  •  ^' 
Gothenborg  to  Christiana  .  580 
Christiana  to  Bergen  .       ib* 

RUSSIA. 

From  Riga  to  Petersburgh         .  582 

Petersburgh  to  Moscow  .  584 
Petersburgh  to  the  Frontier  of 

Sweden        ...  585 
Moscow  to  Grodno        .        .  586 
Moscow  to  Riga,  and  the  Fron- 
tier of  Prussia        ,        .  »*• 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ADDENDA. 


Page  Sl^Une  Id^^^ohtmn  I. 
The  following  Route,  from  Paris  to 
(Genera,  and  thence,  by  the  Simplon 
and  through  Brescia  and  Mantua 
to  Rome,  was  by  much  the  most  eli- 
gible during  the  autumn  of  1827  : 
as  the  roul  commonly  taken  by 
Travellers  from  Paris  through  Melun 
to  Rouvray,  and  thence  to  the  spot 
where  the  Lyon  and  Dijon  roads  part, 
is  seldcma  good,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous; and  the  Antiquities  recently 
discovered  at  Brescia  are  so  interest, 
ing,  that  Travelers  find  themselves 
richly  rewarded  for  making  a  circuit 
of  a  few  leagues,  in  order  to  visit  these 
Relics  of  ancient  splendor.  Persons 
who  travel  en  vmturier  increase  the 
length  of  their  journey  only  two  days 
by  this  drcuit* 
Posts. 

I  from  Paris  to  Villejuif. 
14  FromerUeau, 

II  Essonne. 

l\  Pon/Mtfrry.-— Several  Inns. 

1     Chaittp. 

14  Fantainebleau. — Inns,  HSiel  de  la 
Ville  de  Lyon. — Grand  Hotel 
Britanmque — both  good. 

8    Fossard, 

1  VUleneum4a'Guyard,^\mi^  mo- 
tel de  la  Sottche,  and  good. 

1|  Pent^aur-Yonne, 

\\  Sens_Best  Inn,  PHttel  de  PEcu, 
and  good. 

H  VWeneuve-sur-Yonne — La  Poite, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town,  is  a  good  Ixm. 
,  1     VUlevaUier. 

1  Joigny. 

2  Esnon. 

1^  Si.  FlorerUin, 

1^  Flogny, 

1 }  Tooinerre— This  town  is  furnished 
with  Inns,  and  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines. 

24  Aneyle-Frano, 

2    Ai3Ky-mr»Armanfon. 

H  Montbard, —Between  Montbard 
and  ViUeneuve-les-Couvers,-  a 
third  horse  all  the  year  ;  ditto 
between  ViUeneuve-les-Cou- 
vers and  Chanceaux ;  and  ditto 
between  Chanceaux  and  St. 
Seyne. 


Posts. 

2}  Villeneuve'leS'Couvers. 

l|  Chanceaujp—The    source  of   the 

Seine  is  near  this  village. 
IJ  St,  Seyne — So  called  from  Seyne, 
(son  of  the  Count  de  Memont,) 
who  founded  an  Abbey  on  this 
spot. 
1}  Vat-de-Suzon — famous  for  deli- 
cious trout,  A  steep  flinty  road 
from  St.  Seyne,  through  the 
forest  of  the  Val-de-Suzon ; 
and  half  a  league  to  the  right 
of  this  valley  are  two  Grottos, 
encompassed  by  woods  and 
rocks,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  stalactites  as  their  pictu- 
resque situation. 
2  Dijon* — A  third  horse  all  the 
year  between  Val-de-Suzon  and 
Dijon  :  the  road,  however,  is 
less  mountainous  than  that 
from  St.  Seyne  to  Val-de- 
Suason. 
2    Genlis. 

If  Au»onne—Be»t  Inn,  Le  Cerf.  A 
fine  Bridge,  thrown  over  the 
Saone,  at  the  entrance  to  this 
Town,  is  nearly  completed. 
2  D61e— This  is  t)^  largest  City  of 
Franche  Comt^,  Besan<;on  ex- 
cepted. Best  Inn,  PHotel  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris;  the  Hotel  de 
Commerce  being  very  uncom- 
fortable. 
2^  Mont-^ouS'  Vaudrey—A  small  but 

not  a  bad  country  Inn. 
2i  Poliffny—The  Hotel  de  la  TSte 
d*or,  though  small,  is  tolerably 
comfortable.  The  other  Inns 
have  been  already  named  in 
Page  32. 
1)  Montr  ond, 

1|  Champagnole'-lnny  Hotel  deGe* 
n^w,  and  much  improved.  The 
Honey,  here,  is  most  excellent. 
1§  Maison-neuve, 

\\  SL  Laurent  (Jura)— Best  Inn,  La 
Poste,  and  good :  Sign,  VEcu 
de  France. 
H  JIfortf*— Inn,  La  Poste^  and  less 

•  for  an  account  of  the  extra  laxtwA  Post- 
masters are  authorised  to  put  to  traveUing  car- 
riages on  the  load  between  D^oa  and  Geneva 
see  page  46^  Appemoix. 

2b. 
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comfortable  than  it  was   for- 
merly 

A  new  Branch  of  Road  is 
constructing  on  the  St.  Laurent 
side  of  Morez,  to  avoid  an  un. 
pleasant  turn  in  a  steep  hiU; 
and   another  new  Branch    is 
constructing  to  avoid' the  steep, 
narrow,  and  dangerous  Gallery, 
between  Morez  and  Les  Rous- 
ses.    But  though  great  pains 
are  taken  to  improve  the  Pas* 
sage  of  the  Jura,  it  still  requires 
parapets. 
H  Les   Rousses — This   Hamlet  con- 
tains  an  Inn,  where  Travellers, 
if  compelled  to  stop,  might  find 
beds. 
If  La  VcUtay — Here,  likewise,    Tra- 
vellers might  find  four  beds  at 
La  Paste ,  should  necessity  com- 
pel them  to  stop.    The  Cheese, 
called  Gruyhres^  is  made  at  La 
Vattay. 
2     Gex — Two   Inns,   Les  Ba/ances, 
and  La  Poste  ;  both  bad ;   lat- 
ter  best.      The  descent  from 
Les  Rousses  to  Gex,  reckoning 
from  the  moment  when  it  be- 
comes   rapid,    occupies   about 
one  hour  and  a  half ;  and  the 
highest  point  over  which  the 
road  passes,  is  computed  to  be 
about  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 


2  Gen^ve^Best  Inn,  Les  Balances^ 
and  very  comfortable.  Tra- 
vellers  are  compelled  to  leave 
their  passports  at  the  Gate 
through  which  they  enter  Ge- 
neva, and  send  for  them  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  Gates  of 
Geneva  are  closed  at  night,  and 
not  opened  till  about  sun-rise. 
2^  Dovaine. 
2     Thonon — Inn,  Les  Balances,  and 

improved. 
H  Bvian, 
2  J  St.  Gingouph — Inn,  La  Poste,  and 

very  comfortable. 
2}  Viof^naz, 

2j  Si.  Maurice^Ijoi,  VHSiel  de 
rUnion,  and  tolerably  good. 
The  building,  once  a  Chapel  on 
the  Bridge,  which  presents 
itself  at  the  approach  to  St. 
Maurice,  is  now  transformed 
into  a  Custom-house. 


Posts. 

9}  Marligny'^  lAt  CyffM  is  a  com- 

fortable  Inn;  and   there  are 

others. 
2i  Bi4des. . 
2|  Sion— Best  Inn,  La  Poste  $  sign, 

Lc  Lion  (Tor, 
21  Sierre, 
2\  Turtmunn^Inn,  Le    Soleil  d'or, 

and  Le  Lion  d*or  f  both  toler. 

able. 
2i   Viige, 
H  Brigg— Two   Inns,    the  best  of 

which    is  the   Hotel  dT Angle. 

terre. 
2  J  Barisello — Beds  may  be  found  here, 

in  case  of  necessity, 
3 J  Sempione — Inn,     La   Poste,   and 

very  comfortable. 
2|  /sella — Here    stands    a    Frontier 

Custom-house. 
2 J  jDomo  (TOssola—Two  Inns  ;    Le 
grand  Hotel  de  la    ViUe,  and 

V  Hotel  d'Espagne;  former  best 

2  Vogogna, 

3  -Bav^no— The  Hotel  de  la  Poste  is 
now  become  so  good  an  Inn, 
that  Travellers  frequently  make 
it  their  head-quarters^  while 
they  visit  the  surrounding  ooon- 
try.  The  road,  previous  to  ar- 
riving at  Baveno,  was  injured, 
during  the  autumn  of  1827, 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore, 

2J  Arona — On    approaching  Arona, 
the  road  passes  a  path  whidt 
leads  to   the  spot  where   the 
Statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  is 
erected. 
14  ^fejto-Ca&nrfe  — Between  Baveno 
and    Sesto-Calende,    are  two 
inns,  both  of  which  appear  to  ' 
be  good,  and  at  Sesto  the  Hotel 
on  the  mai^in  ef  the  Lake  is 
tolerably  comfortable. 
2     CflwciVw—Inn,    La    Poste,     and 

good. 
1$  Ro. 

IJ  Milan— The  Gran-Bretagna  is  a 
very  good  Hotel,  and  generally 
considered  as  the  best  at  Milan. 
The  arrangement  of  Uie  pic- 
tures, in  the  College  of  Brera^ 
has  been  recently  altered ;  and 
some  have  been  exchanged  for 
.  others.  The /irst  room  oontsdns, 
at  present,  nothing  remarkable; 
but,  in  the  second,  are  the  fol- 
lowing Frescos.     Three  Boys 
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playing  on  musical  instniments, 
by  Oaudenzio  Ferrario ;  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Vincenzo,  by 
Xiuini.  The  third  room  contains 
a  celebrated  picture  of  God 
the  Father,  the  Saviour,  the 
Madonna,  &c.,  by  Albano  ;  and 
Saints  John  and  Petronio,  by 
Domenichino.  In  the  second 
division  of  the  Gallery  is  a  splen- 
did work  by  Castiglione,  near 
the  picture,  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
of  Souls  delivered  from  Purga. 
tory;  and  here  likewise  is  a 
fine  Landscape,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  be- 
gun by  Napoleon,  as  a  ter- 
minatlon  to  the  Simplon-road, 
is  now  finishing,  and  promises 
to  be  very  magnificent ;  but 
the  beautiful  Bassi-rilievi, 
Tvhich  represent  the  Battle  of 
Marengo,  are  not  as  yet  made 
use  of. 

1 1  Cascina  de"*  Pecchi . 

1      Vaprio. 

H  Bergamo— Inns,  VAlbergo  Reale 
— L*  H6tel  du  Phenix.  An  ex- 
tra quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  for 
ascending  to  the  Town. 

1     Cavemago. 

I     Palaxzolo, 

]}   Ospedaktto. 

1  Brescia — This  road,  through  Ber- 
gamo to  Brescia,  is  usually  pre- 
ferred by  Travellers,  for  the 
sake  of  visiting  the  former 
City ;  but  the  following  road 
is  shorter  by  four  or  five  leagues, 
and  persons  who  travel  en  voi- 
turier  usually  divide  the  jour- 
ney thus. 

First  day  from  Milan^  Tri- 
viglioy  and  Calcio  :  inn  at  the 
former,  La  Regina  d*InghiU 
terra,  and  sufficiently  good  for 
a  dining  place  :  inn  at  the  lat- 
ter. La  Croce  d%  Malta,  smaU, 
but  dean,  and  not  uncomfort- 
able as  a  sleeping  place.  (Six 
miles  nearer  to  Brescia,  at  a 
large  town  called  Chiari,  there 
are  three  Inns.)  Second  day, 
Brescia  and  Desenzano :  inn  at 
the  former,  /  due  Torri,  and 
good :  inn,  at  the  latter,  VAU 
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her  go  Imperiale,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  very  comfortable. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Page  517, 
Appendix,  that  the  exqui- 
site bronze  Status  of  Victory, 
lately  discovered  at  Brescia,  is 
between  five  and  six  feet  high : 
it  must,  however,  exceed  six 
feet;  as  the  limbs,  although 
larger  and  longer  than  the  size 
common  to  the  human  figure, 
seem  accurately  proportioned  to 
the  height  of  the  Statue  ;  which 
stands  in  a  bending  attitude, 
one  foot  resting  on  a  helmet  of 
modem  date,  and  one  hand 
holding  a  stylus,  with  which 
the  goddess  appears  to  be  writ- 
ing on  her  shield.  Her  posi- 
tion is  graceful  and  digpiified  ; 
and  her  countenance  displays 
deep  thought  blended  with  per- 
fect beauty :  indeed,  there  are 
very  few,  if  any,  works  of  ancient 
Sculptors,  so  lovely  and  so 
charming  as  this  Statue.  It  is 
now  seen  to  disadvantage,  in  a 
small  room,  and  on  a  pedestal 
which  wants  height :  but  when 
the  recenUy  discovered  Temple 
of  Hercules  is  formed  into  a 
Museum,  this  splendid  person!- 
fication  of  Victory  will  be  re- 
moved thither.  In  the  room 
which  now  contains  the  Statue, 
are  busts  of  Bronze  gilt,  found 
in  the  hollow  space  (probably  a 
drain)  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  Statue  was 
discovered:  but  these  Busts 
have  no  extraordinary  merit, 
except  the  brightness  of  the 
gilding  with  which  they  are 
decorated.  Pari  of  one  of  the 
Wings,  and  two  Fingers,  be- 
longing to  the  Statue,  are  de- 
posited provisionally  in  the 
same  apartment ;  as  are  seve- 
ral ancient  Hinges  for  doors, 
ancient  Keys,  bronze  Breast- 
Ornaments  for  horses,  pieces  of 
an  ancient  Gar,  a  Sarcophagus 
with  two  Air-holes,  resembling 
those  in  Juliet's  Tomb  at  Vero- 
na, &c.  &c.  The  Temple  cf 
Hercules  appears  to  have  stood 
in  a  commanding  situation; 
2&2 
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and  it<  Pdrtioo  was  approached 
by  iDOro  than  lizty  tups.  Two 
of  the  remaining  Columns 
whidx  bdong  to  this  Portico 
ma^be  called  triple,  as  each 
consists  of  tiVo  pillars  and  a 
l^laster  Joined  together.  The 
Temple  is  divided  into  three 
piru,  each  of  which  has  an 
Altar  <  and  these  Altars  are  in 
a  line  with  eadi  other.  The 
Temple  i^pears  to  have  been 
near  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
thouji^  not  long  in  proportion ; 
and  was  pared  and  lined  with 
aarble,  and  inorusted  on  the 
outside  with  the  same  material. 
The  eocteiior  casing,  and  the 
Oolamus  of  Uie  Portico,  are 
white  I  and  the  marble  which 
composes  them  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  Temple  of  Hercules 
•tood  at  a  short  distance  from 
Me  F^mm  qf  Arriut  /  and  in 
the  Town  is  a  Chwtch  9fa  cir^ 
eubn"  4hapt^  «niq>osed  to  have 
hasn  origmi^y  a  Temple  dedi- 
oated  to  Diana.  The  Church 
jrf  Stmf  Afrm  is  likewise  sup- 
posed  to  stand  on  the  foun- 
datioas  of  an  aadent  Ediiice 
COBiaeorated  to  Saturn,  and  con- 
tauM  a  eelabratad  Picture,  by 
Paolo  Varonese,  of  the  Martyr- 
dem  of  Sant'  Afhi  <  and  another 
by  Titian, '  and  equally  <^e- 
bfated,  of  the  Woman  de- 
taoted  in  Adultery.  The  Paint- 
lags  which  ornament  ^e  High 
Altar  of  tk4  Church  cf  Saints 
j^ajkurs  and  Celgo  are  like- 
wise hj  Titian  |  and  consist  of 
&f%  piofcnres  formed  into  one. 
Among  the  private  Collections 
of  Paintings,  that  in  the  Pa- 
Ma»e  Leeehi  is  the  best. 

H  fitthie^Sm^Mafte^. 

\    DesetufdfU)* 

1\  Castel'^fiovo, 

li  Verona— Inn*.  La  Torre  di  Lon^ 
drOr—Vjffiiel  du  ^raml  Paris, 
&c.  A  few  leagues  previous  to 
arriving  at  Verona,  the  Road 
passes  through  Peschiera^  a 
jFortress*  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  Afiaoio  issues  from 
Ae  logo  4i  Qtada^  vkd  serv- 
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ing  M  a  proteetioii  to  a  small 
Port,  the  asylum  of  fishing 
vessels  in  stormy  weadier ;  for 
the  Lake  is  now,  mb  it  was  dor. 
ing  VirgiPs  days,  easily  agitated 
by  wind;  insomuch  aa  to  re- 
semble  a  ruffled  sea.^ 

The  AmpMtheeUre  at  Verooa 
has  been  already  mentioned  in 
Page  618,  Appsvdix.  Its 
form  is  oval ;  its  length,  out 
and  out,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  Paris  feet ;  and  its  width 
three  hundred  and  sizty-seyeiL 
The  Arena  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  length ;  and 
in  width,  one  liundred  and 
thirty-three.  Forty-five  Rows 
of  Seats  encircle  the  Arena; 
and  the  principal  Entrances  are 
two  in  number,  with  a  Podium, 
guarded  by  a  Balustrade,  above 
eadi.  The  Vomitories  are  nu. 
meious,  and  the  exterior  Wall 
of  the  Building  is  the  only  pan 
destroyed.  The  Caibedrmi  ooa- 
tains  a  Picture  of  the  Assump- 
tiwi,  by  Titian;  and  in  the 
CHesa  di  San  Giorgio  are  two 
Paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese  ; 
one  of  whioh,  the  Martyrdom 
of  that  Saint,  has  been  already 
mentioned :  and  here  likewise 
is  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Tintoretto.  The  Chiesa  di 
S,  S,  Naxaro  e  CeUo  contains 
a  Holy  Family,  h^  Raphael; 
and  The  Sacristy  of  Sa,  Maria 
delta  Vittoria  is  embellished 
with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  Paolo  Veronese.  The  Tomb 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Juliet,  is 
now  moved  from  the  Garden 
where  it  once  stood,  and  pkced 
within  the  walls  of  a  contiguous 
building.  Remains  of  an  ancient 
Kdifice,  probid)l^a  Naumachia, 
may  be  traced  in  that  part  ^ 
the  City  called  Venmetta. 

TravvUera  who  do  not  wish 
to  visit  Verona,  umially  take 
the  fcdlowing  Road  to  Mantua ; 
as  being  shorter,  by  two  Posts 
and  a  half,  than  that  which 
passes  through  Verona*  From 
Breada  to  Pont»^8an-Maroo, 
9UM»wt  M  AvmmAi  vtnrgm,  Bnaeti 
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PoftU  ll^-4rom  Ponte  San-Mar. 
CO  to  Castiglione-le-Stiviere, 
Posts  1 1 ;  and  from  CastigUone 
to  Mantua,  Posts  3. 

ViU^franea. 

HoverbeUa. 

Mantua — This  town  has  heen  al. 
ready  mentioned  as  containing 
about  twenty-four  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  twice  as  popu- 
lous. Its  streets  are  broad  and 
atraight ;  its  squares  spacious ; 
its  fortifications  strong,  and  in 
good  repair;  and  the  hike  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  supplies  it  with 
abundance  of  fish,  but  renders 
he  climate  unwholesome.  The 
Ciithedral  doe%  no  honour  to  its 
architect,  Oiulio  Romano ;  and 
the  Frescos  with  whidi  he  em. 
bellished  it  are  obliterated.  The 
JDuoal  Palace  contains  traces  of 
fine  Frescos  ;  but  they  are  so 
much  spoilt,  by  unskilful  re- 
parations,  as  to  be  little  worth 
notice.  The  Chiesadi  S,  Andrea 
contains  Frescos,  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  Hall  of  the 
PaloMzo  della  GtiM^eui  exhibits 
a  modern  Statue  of  Virgil :  and 
on  one  of  the  eight  Gates  of  the 
City  is  his  Bust ;  but  nothing 
more  can  be  found  at  Mantua,  in 
commemoration  of  this  greatest 
of  Latin  Poeto.  The  Inn  called 
Alberge  della  Feniee  al  Teatroy 
and  that  denominated  La  Croce 
verde,  are  tolerably  good. 

Immediately  beyond  the 
Walls  of  Mantua,  on  the  Road 
to  San.Benedetto,  is  the  Pa- 
laxzo  del  Te^  so  called  from  its 
shape;  and  built  according  to 
the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
by  whom  its  Frescos,  and  Or- 
naments  in  Plaster,  were  exe- 
cuted :  they  represent  the  Vic- 
tory of  Jupiter  over  the  Giants, 
a  stupendous  Fresco  { — the  Fall 
of  Phali'ton— the  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche — and  Ads 
fleeing  with  Galatna  from  the 
Monster  P<dyphemus.  The 
MmuUrUieffi  in  plastor  are  beau- 
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tifull^  done.  Giulio  Roma- 
no died  at'Mantua,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chiesa  di  SanV 
Bamaba  ;,  near  which  is  a  Cot- 
tage he  once  occupied. 

li  SaU'Benedetto — Inn,  li  Leone  Bi» 
ancai  small,  and  not  comfort- 
able: it  contains,  however,  two 
dean  rooms,  with  bediin  each ; 
and  two  other  bed-rooms,  for 
servantSt 

Immediately  before  reaching 
San- Benedetto,  Travellers  cross 
the  Po  in  a  good  Pimt§^olant, 

1  Carp^^Inn,  //  LeoM  d^ofO» 
H  Modena— The  Alberge  Reaie  is  an 
excellent  Hotel  The  Trium^ 
phal  Column^  seen  to  the  left, 
on  entering  Modena,  is  erowned 
with  an  Imperial  £agle;  but 
bears  no  inscription  whatever. 


U  Samoggia, 


Bologna— Best  Inns,  Grande  AU 
bergo  Imperiak^  Hotel  Royal 
de  St.  Marc. 

The  "  PiVACOTKCA  DI  Bo- 
LOONA,"  recently  j^ublished, 
describes  the  most  striking  pic- 
tures of  the  Bokgnett  Gallery 
as  follows. 

France  SCO  Albavi,  No.  1. 
The  blessed  Virgin  enthroned 
with  the  Infant  Jesus.  On  their 
right,  Santa  Caterina  ;  on  their 
left,  Santa  Maria  Ma^dalena  I 
3.  The  Baptism  of  Christ!— 
3.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Saviour  and  Angels.  4.  Head 
of  the  Deity.  Aspertiki 
GuiDO.  9.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Ma^.  Jacopo  da  Bo- 
LOOKA.  10.  The  Crucifixion. 
GuERCiNO.  12.  San  Gugli- 
elmo,  Duke  of  Aquitania,  re- 
ceiving the  religious  tunic. — 
(This  picture  is  painted  in 
Guercino's  first  style.)  13.  San 
Bruno,  Founder  of  the  Order 
of  Monaci  Certosini  I  (Painted 
in  Guercino^s  second  style.) 
14.  Saint  Peter  kneeling.  15. 
Saint  John  contemplating  the 
words  £cce  Agnus  Dei^  &c« 
17.  The  Deity.  St  if  o  HE  Pe- 
tARESE.  2d.  The  Asoension 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  30. 
Head  of  Guido.     AaoiBTiHO 
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Cahacci.  44.  ^e  Covunu- 
nion  of  San  Girolamo!  !  35. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Vir^n !  .Aknibale  Caracci. 
36.  The  Blessed  Virgin  in 
glory,  with  the  Saviour  in  heif 
arms,  Angela  paying  homage, 
and  Saints  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  picture  !  37.  The  Virgin, 
the  Saviour,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  Santa  Gaterina.  38.  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin !  / 
39  and  40.  The  Annunciation. 
41  Saint  Agostino.  Lodoyi- 
CO  Caracci.  42.  The  blessed 
Virgin  enthroned  with  the  In- 
fant Saviour  ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  four  Saints  !  43. 
The  Transfiguration  I  44.  The 
Vocation  of  St.  Matthew  I  46. 
The  Birth  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist !  46.  St.  John  preach- 
ing in  the  Desert !  47.  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul !  !  48. 
The  blessed  Virgin  in  glory. 
49.  The  Flagellation.  50.  The 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns. 
53.  St.  Rocoo  and  his  Dog. 
GlACOMO  Cavedone.  55. 
The  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour  appearing  in  glory  to 
Saints  Petronio  and  Alo!_ 
GiAK  Andrea  Donducci. 
72.  The  Saviour  served  by 
Angels  in  the  Desert.  Fran- 
cesco Francia.  79.  The 
Annunciation.  Innocenzo 
DA  I  MO  L  A.  89.  The  M  adonna 
and  Saviour,  in  glory,  listen, 
ing  to  a  Choir  of  Angels; 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture,  the  Arch-Angel,  Mi- 
chael, vanquishing  Satan. — 
Saints  Peter  and  ^nedetto  are 
likewise  introduced.  90.  The 
Madonna,  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Infant  Jesus,  who  seems  in 
the  act  of  bestowing  his  bene- 
diction  on  St.  John.  Parmi- 
oiANO.  116.  Santa  Marghe- 
rita  kneeling,  and  caressing 
the  Infant  Saviour  in  his  Mo- 
therms  arms ;  Saints  Agostino, 
Girolamo,  &c.  are  introduced 
into  this  picture!  Nicolo 
»A  Cremona.  122.  The  De- 
position from  the  Cross.     Ca- 


MILLO    PrOCACCIITI."         131. 

The  Nativity.    Bagntacatai.- 
LO.     133.  The  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Saviour,  Joseph,  St.  Paul, 
&c.    GuiDO  Reni.    134.  The 
Madonna  della  Pieta  ;  in  -whidi 
masterpiece  are  included  ti&e  Pa- 
tron Saints  of  Bologna  ;  namdy, 
San  Petronio,  San  Domeiiioo, 
San  Carlo  Borromeo,  San  Fran, 
cesco  d*Assisi,  and  San  Proco- 
lo  ! !  !      135.  The  Slaughter  of 
the    Innocents !  !      136.    The 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the 
Virgin,   the   Magdalene,    and 
St.   John  at  his  feet  !      137. 
Sampson  vanquishing  the  Phi- 
listines. 138.  The  blessed  Viigin 
in    glory,    the   Saviour,     An. 
gels,  &c     139.  Portrait  of  St. 
Andrea  Corsini  !    140.  San  Se- 
bastiano.  141.  The  blessed  Vir. 
gin  crowned  by  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity.      Tintoretto.       145. 
The  Visitation.     Raffaello 
D*  Urbino.   152.  Saint  CedJia 
listening  to  a  Choir  of  Angels, 
and  surrounded   by  St.    Paul, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,    St. 
Agostino,     and    the     Magda. 
lene !  !  !     The  musical  instru- 
ments in  this  charming  picture 
were  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine.    Ales  sandro  Tiari- 
Ni.    182.  The  Deposition  from 
the  Cross.     183.    The  mystic 
Marriage   of    Santa  Caterina. 
PiETRo  Peruoino.  197.  The 
blessed  Virgin  in  glory,  with  the 
Infant  Jesus,  to  whom  Angels 
are  paying  homage,  and  several 
Saints,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture,  contemplating  the  di- 
vine vision !  Giorgio  Vasari. 
198.  The   Supper  of  San  Ore- 
gorio   the   Great.       Domeni- 
CHiNO.    206.  The  Martyrdom 
of  Sant'  Agnese!  !  I     207.  La 
Madonna  del  Rosario ! ! !  208. 
The  Martyrdom  of  San  Pietro 
Domenicano!  ! 

Persons  travelling  en  voj. 
turier  frequently  sleep  at  Poffim 
alt  after  having  stopped  to  dine 
at  Bologna,  The  former  is  a 
single  House,  with  a  few  toler. 
ably  good  beds;  but  quite  a 
Country  Inn.  The  dimog-plaGe 
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next  day  is  C&vigliajo^  and  the 
sleeping  place  Le  Maschere  ; 
w&ere  tolerable  accommodations 
may  be  found,  eatables  excepted; 
and  on  the  following  day,  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  Florence  at 
an  early  hour. 

1§  Pianoro. 

if  Lojano, 

1     Fiiigare, 

1     Covigliajo, 

I     Mante'Caretti. 

1     Cafaggiolo, 

1     FoTiiebuoTia, 

1  Firenze — In  the  Autumn  of  1827, 
some  of  the  most  striking  Ptc- 
tures  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  were 
thus  arranged.  First  room. 
Two  large  and  beautiful  Land, 
scapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa  !  I — 
Gipsies  telling  a  Youth  his  for. 
tune,  by  Caravaggio.  Two 
Iiandscapes,  by  Rubens  !  The 
Martyrdom  of  Santa  Caterina, 
by  Bassano.  Titian*s  Favour, 
ite,  by  himself ;  and  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
likewise  by  Titian.  Seeondroom, 
The  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Murillo.  The 
Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. The  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Cigoli.  The 
blessed  Virgin,  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour, and  Elizabeth,  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto.  The  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo!  Head  of  Rem- 
brandt, by  himself.  Third 
room.  The  Madonna  'della 
Seggiola,  by  Raphael !  !  !  Mars 
escaping  from  the  ai*ms  of  Ve- 
nus,  by  Rubens!  !  !  The 
blessed  Virgin,  the  Saviour,  St. 
John,  Santa  Caterina,  &c.,  by 
Raphael  !  and  Rubens  and  his 
Friends,  by  Rubens  !  Fourth 
room.  Two  large  Battle- 
pieces,  by  Salvator  Rosa ! !  Cati- 
line's  Conspiracy,  by  the  same 
great  master.  The  Fates,  by 
Buonaroti !  !  St.  Mark,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo  !  !  And  the 
Madonna  in  glory,  with  Saints 
contemplating  the  Vision,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  !  Fifth  room. 
The  Hours,  by  GiulioRomano ! 
The  Saviour   and  Saints,  by 


Posts  * 

Fra  Bartolommeo !  The 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  &c 
(being  a  copy  firom  Correggio), 
by  Baroccio ;  and  Calvin,  Lu- 
ther,  and  Caterina  ft  Bona,  by 
Giorgione !  ^. 

1  San  Casciano— The  Inn,  here, 
contains  only  two  rooms  for 
Travellers ;  both  are  small,  and 
badly  furnished  ;  but  the  larder 
is  not  ill  provided. 

1     Tavamelle. 

1  Poggibonzi — Two  Inns;  La  Co- 
rona the  best;  for,  though 
small,  it  is  dean  and  comfort- 
able. 

1     CastiglionceUo, 

1  Siena — Two  Inns,  PAquila  nera^ 
and  Tfie  Arms  of  England  $ 
former  best,  and  tolerably  com- 
fortable. 

1     Montarone* 

1  Buonconvento — Two  Inns,  FH&tel 
des  quatre  Nations,  and  PAlber- 
go  delta  grand  Europa  ;  for- 
mer best,  though  small,  and 
not  very  comfortable. 

1     Torrenieri, 

1     Poderina. 

1     Ricorsi. 

1  Radicofani— Inn,  La  Pasta  ;  large 
and  tolerably  good. 

Persons  who  travel  en  voitU" 
rier  usually  dine  at  La  Scala,  a 
little  Country  Inn  (beyond  San 
Quirico),  provided  with  several 
beds. 

1  Ponte-Centino — Two  bridges  hav- 
ing been  thrown  over  the  Tor- 
rent at  the  foot  of  Radicofani, 
the  Road  passes  through  the 
Torrent  only  once. 

1  Acquapendente — La  Posta,  though 
the  best  Iim,  is  a  very  bad  one. 
The  Road  passes  through  a 
Torrent  on  approaching  Acqua« 
pendente. 
J  San  Lorenzo — A  tolerable  Inn; 
but  not  much  frequented. 

L  Bolsena — The  Aquila  d'oro,  at 
Bolsena,  though  small,  is  neat, 
and  comfortable  ;  but  it  stands 
in  a  pestiferous  air.  The  an. 
cieut  Volsinium  appears  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  hill  above 
Bolsena. 

1  Montefiascone — The  best  Inn  is 
the  Post'house,  outside  of  the 
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town^  and  tiie  aoooznmodatioDs 
are  good. 

1  Vituho^PAiffis  noir  is  an  ex. 
oeUent  Hotel ;  sad  the  other 
InOf  V Hotel  d^AngleUrre^  can- 
not  be  called  wuxonfortable. 

1    La  MmUagna* 

1  Bmteigliame^Two  Inna,  U  Leone 
tf^ore,  and  /  ire  Mori,  former 
best ;  and,  for  a  tmaU  family, 
the  accominodatioEia  are  toler- 
able. 

1    Monterotu 

\    Baecano, 

I  Storta — A  bad  Inn,  with  one  toler- 
able eating-room  for  Travellers, 
and  two  or    three  dirty  bed^ 


1}  Roma^The  lai^  Inn  lately  es- 
tablished, in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  under  the  name  of 
V  Hotel  de  la  Ft//e,  is  now 
called  VH^l  dee  Ilee  Briian* 

CoXTimENTAl.  CuSTOM-HouSES. 

Throughout  France  and  Switzer* 
land,  during  the  year  1827*  persons 
travelling  in  their  own  carriage  were 
not  often  put  to  much  inconvenience  by 
Custom-house  Officers  ;  and  through, 
out  the  Italian  States,  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  excepted,  the  best  way  of 
preventing  trouble  and  detention  was 
to  have  bi^^gage  plumbed,  and  likewise 
to  make  a  trifling  present  at  every 
Frontier  Custom*house.  Persons  who 
pursue  the  foregoing  Route  will  find  it 
particularly  advisable  to  have  their 
ba|{gage  plumbed  at  the  Frontier  Cus- 
tom-house between  San-Benedetto 
and  Modena ;  and  again  at  Pietra- 
mala :  as  this  precaution  necures  trunks 
from  being  searched  between  that 
place  and  Ponte-Centiuo. 


HOUTE   FROM  PARIS    THROU&U 
TROTES   TO   DlJOir. 

This  Route  is  longer,  by  two  posts, 
than  that  through  Tonnerre;  but, 
being  more  thickly  sown  with  Inns,  it 
is  the  preferable  Route  for  persons  who 
travel  en  voiturier, 
1      Charentan. 

IJ  GrMioM— The  Chateau  do  Gros, 
bois  is  emboflomed  in  aforest, 


rtwo 
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whldi  foniu  a  p«it  of 

thoosand  aerea. 
1  ^  Brie-Cemte^RoberL-^  aBnall  town 

on  the  right  bank  of  tiw  rirer 

Yerea. 
8    Gmffnee* 
1     Mormant. 
H  Nangi8 — ^A  small  but  pretty  Tovm. 


1{  Maison  Rouge. 

li  -        - 


Provins — This  town,  weil  iitaated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  w^ered  br 
the  Voulzie  and  tb%  Dortas* 
possesses  a  Mineral  Spring  of  ^ 
some  repute  :  and  an  old  Tower  ^ 
here,  which  onee  formed  part 
of  the  Castle  of  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  was  oonaferacted  by 
the  Romans,  The  uiqier  and 
lower  Towns  tmitad,  have  near 
six  thousand  inhabitanta,  good 
Inns,  Public  Batha,  a  Colkge, 
and  Public  Library  x  but  Uie 
climate  is  damp  and  nnwhole. 
aome.  The  o^hrated  Rose  of 
Provins  is  supposed  to  have 
been  broni^t  hithar  from 
Judea. 

2  NogenU^ur^Seine — Beyond  Pro- 
vins,  the  Road  ascends  a  hill, 
which  leads  to  the  Forest  oi 
Sordun ;  thenoe  travarsing  a 
marshy  plain  to  Nogant;  a 
village  approached  by  two 
Bridges  thrown  over  two  arms 
of  the  Seine.  The  Bridge  of  a 
single  Ardi  merits  notice ;  as 
does  the  Tower  of  the  Parochial 
Church.  About  a  q[iiarter  of  a 
league  from  Nogent  is  an  old 
Road,  on  the  right,  leading  to 
Troyes ;  and  half  a  league  fur- 
ther (on  the  right),  is  &e  oele- 
bmted  Abbey  of  the  Paraclete, 
founded  by  Abelard,  and  subse- 
quently the  abode  of  Eloisa. 
The  road  pasaes  near  the  site  of 
this  Munaatery.  Inns  at  No- 
gent, Le  Signe  de  la  Croix ; 
Lee  Trois  Rois  de  Jermalem. 

1  Pont'Sttr- Seine — A  third  hone 
half  the  year  between  Pont-sur- 
Seine  and  Grangea. 

14  Gtanges^^A  third  horse  half  the 
year  between  Chrangei  and 
Grte. 

If  Grem. 

2}  Troyes-— This  andaat  Capital  of 
Champagne  haa  beea  already 
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mentiimad  la  Page  47I9  Ap. 
PSKDIX.  It  ii  called  in  the 
Itinerary  of  AatomnuJi,  ^^^itf- 
tolxma  i  and  by  Ptolemy  Aia- 
gustomana:  it  was  likewise 
called  TricassM,  or  Trioassium^ 
after  the  ancient  name  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arose  the  modem  name  of 
Troyes.  Its  Walls  are  built  of 
wood  painted ;  and  several  of 
its  housed  are  little  better  than 
i^ieds  :  it  possesses,  however, 
an  Academical  Society,  a  Col- 
lege, Baths,  and  a  good  Public 
iJbrary.  Inns,  VHotel  du 
Mulet^  already  mentioned  ;  and 
Les  trois  petits  Ecus,  A  third 
horse  hidf  the  year  between 
Troyes  and  St.  ParreJes- 
Vaudes. 
2\  SL  Parre-les-Vaudes — La    PosU 

is  a  yery  good  Inn. 
U  Barsur-Seine — Inns,  VffStel Im- 
perial ;  La  Couronne.  A  third 
horse  half   the   year  between 
Bar-sur-Seine  and  Mussy-sur- 
Seine, 
2i  Mussy-sur^Seine, 
2     ChatiUoTisur-Seine^On  approach- 
ing Chatillon  the  Road  crosses 
the  Seine  near  its  confluence 
with    the  Pouix:    the   latter 
stream  issues  from  a  rock,  like 
the  Fountain  of  Vauduse.  Cha- 
tillon is  ornamented  with  Ma- 
jestic jRuins  of  a  Castle  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  :    and  on  a   rising 
ground  to  the  right,  is  a  splen- 
did Chateau,  erected  by  Mar- 
shal Marmont.    At  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Chatillon  the  bed  of 
the  Seine,  during  summer,  is 


dry :  but  the  waters  of  the 
Douix  supply  this  loss ;  so  that 
in  hot  weather  it  is  not  the 
Seine,  but  the  Douix,  which  de- 
scends to  Paris.  The  Lion  (Tory 
at  Chatillon,  is  a  remarkably 
good  Inn.  A  third  horse  from 
Chatillon  to  St.  Marc  all  the 
year. 
2J  St,  Marc— The  Road  traverses  two 
Villages,  Nod-sur-Seine  and 
Aisey-le-Duc,  the  latter  de- 
lightfully placed;  and  then 
ascends  a  steep  hill,  passing 
afterward  through  a  mountain- 
ous country,  clothed  with 
woods,  to  St.  Marc.  A  third 
horse  from  St.  Marc  to  Ampilly 
for  six  months,  but  not  vice 
verad, 

1  Ampilly-— A  third  horse  from  Am- 

pilly to  Chanceauz,  and  vice 

versA,  for  six  months. 
1|   Chanceaux, 
14  SLSepne. 
l|  Val-de-SiuKon* 

2  Dijon, 

Page  61— Line  Q-^Column  I. 

A  safe  and  commodious  Pontvolant 
is  now  (1828)  established  for  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Fo,  near  Piacenza. 

Page  l^S—Line  41— Column  II.  . 
The  fine  Fresco  representing  the 
Story  df  Niobe,  which  onoe  orna- 
mented the  Piazza  Fiumetta,  and  was 
painted  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  is 
now  completely  obliterated  by  whit^ 
wash. 

Page  249 — Line  26 — Column  I. 

The  Church  of  S.  Onofrio.  described 
in  the  above-named  Page,  is,  by  mis- 
take, omitted  in  the  Index. 


Ptige  432'~'£Ane  6— Co/umn  I. 

KEW  ROUTE    FROM    IKKSFRUCK    TO    THE    LAKE   OF   COMO,    OVER  THE 

BRAGLIO. 

PfaUtn.  ^^  R<x^  ^^^  ^^^  lately  constructed  by  order  of  the 

Ober-Miemingen.  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  expense  of  eight  hun- 

Nassereit  ^^^  thousand  florins.     It  is  only  passable  between 

j^f^gf^  the  first  of  July  and  the  first  of  October.    The  Pas- 

jjindeck,  sage  <^  the  Braglio  begins  at  Mais,  (where  the  Inn 

Jligfjl,  is  dirty  and  dear)  and  ends  at  Bormio,  where  the 

pfunde,  I^^  ^s  good.     The  time  occupied  in  going  from 

muderi.  Windelen  to  the  summit  of  the  Mountain  is  about 
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Windelen, 

Santa  Maria 

Spondalunga, 

Sormio. 

Belladora. 

Tirana, 

Sondrio, 

Morhegno, 

CoHco. 
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four  hours ;  and  the  distance  from  B<Mnmo  to  Mor-« 
bc^o  -is  eight  Italian  Posts  and  a  half.  Sondrio* 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn ;  but  that  at  Moihegiiu 
is  very  bad.  The  ascent  from  Trafui  cannot  be 
odled  safe,  as  several  of  the  fences  are  broken ; 
some  parts  of  the  road,  however,  are  exceUent, 
and  quite  exempt  from  danger. 


Here  Travellers  embark  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 


Paffe  487 — I**f^  25-  Column  II. 

At  present  (1828)  every  Foreign 
Voiturier,  on  entering  Tuscany,  pays  a 
tax  of  two  Tuscan  pauls  per  Horse--- 
on  entering  the  Ecclesiastical  Terri- 
tories, one  Roman  scudo  per  Wheel  ; 
and  five  Roman  pauls  per  Horse — and 
at  Capua,  one  Neapolitan  Ducat  per 
Wheel — at  the  Simplon  Barrier,  six 
Francs  per  Horse — and  at  the  Genis- 
Barrier,  five  Francs  per  Horse. 

Page  bOO—Line  4— Column  I. 

APPENDIX. 

Roman     Pott-Office.^New   Regular 

tions, 
.  Monday  morning  arrive  letters  from 
all  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  but 
Perugia  and  likewise  from  Foreign 
Countries  ;that  between  Florence  and 
Perugia  excepted. 

Tuesday  morning^  from  Perugia  and 
the  Country  between  that  City  and 
Florence. 

Thursday  morning^  from  the  Ecde- 
eiastical  Territories;  and  likewise 
from  Foreign  Countries. 

SatVfTday  morning^  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Territories,  and  likewise  from 
Foreign  Countries. 

Tuesday  afternoon^  at  four  o'clock, 
go  letters  for  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Ter. 
ritories ;  and  also  for  Foreign  Coun- 
tries— ditto  on  Thursday — and  ditto  on 


Saturday^  about  one  hour  after  mid* 
night. 

Letters  for  Foreign  Countries  must 
be  franked  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  on  Saturday  before  teu  at  night. 

Letters  from  Foreign  Countries  are 
usually  delivered  from  the  Post-OfSce 
between  ten  and  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Roman  Diligences  set  out  from 
Rome  on  Tuesday,  at  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, for  Frosinone — at  twelve,  the 
same  night,  for  Civita-Vecchia  and 
Tivoli — on  Thursday,  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  for  Ferrara,  Via  delle 
Af  arch6 — at  four,  the  same  afternoon, 
for  Frosinone — and  at  midnight  for 
Viterbo,  Civita-Vecchia,  and  Subiaoo — 
on  Saturday  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
for  Ferrara,  (Via  delle  March6) — ^and 
at  one  in  the  morning  for  Frosinone, 
Viterbo,  Civita-Vecchia,  and  Sn- 
biaco. 

Roman  Diligences  arrive,  on  Mon. 
day  morning,  from  Frosinone,  Viterbo, 
Civita-Vecchia,  and  Subiaoo — ^Tues- 
day morning,  from  Ferrara,  Via  delle 
Marche — Thursday  morning,  from 
Frosinone,  Civita-Vecchia,  and  Tivoli 
— Friday  morning  from  Ferrara,  Via 
delle  J\Iarch6 — and  Saturday  morning, 
from  Frosinone,  Viterbo,  Civita-Vec- 
chia, and  Subiaco. 


Page  512— Xtne  41— Co/umn  II. 

XEW  ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO  AROKA,  DO MO-d'oSSOLA,  AKD  THE 
SIMPLOK. 


2|  Ponte-Dedmo, 
2|  Ronco. 
2     Arquata, 
li   JVom. 
^.^  Ponte  di  Scrivia, 
2     Pieve'del-Cairo. 


This  Road  is  shorter  by  a  few  posts  than  that  through 
Milan  ;  but  between  Pieve-del-Cairo  and  Mortars, 
sandy  and  heavy.  Between  Pieve-del-Cairo  and 
Ponte  di  Scrivia,  the  Fo  and  Tanaro  are  crossed  in 
Ferry,  boats  ;  and  both  rivers  frequently  rise  so  hish 
after  rain,  as  to  become  for  a  time  impassable.    The 
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Hotel  at  Piere^del-Ciuro  is  a  very  good  one ;  bat  the 
Post-honies  do  not  abound  with  horses. 


For  the  reminder  of  this  Route,  see  Page  480,  Af« 

PEKDIX. 


J^offe  52 — Lines  14  anrfl5— 
Column  I. 

Abel,  when  describing  the  Oladers 
of  Berne,  seen  from  the  road  to  Neu- 
chatel,  calls  them  the  Jungfrau,  the 
Moine,  the  Eigher,  &c.,  and  says  the 
Jungfrau  rises  from  the  Valley  of 
Lauterbrounn  to  the  height  of  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet. 

Page  556 — Line  32^Coiumn  II. 
A  Traveller,  who  made  an  excursion 
from  Trieste  to  Pola,  in  1828,  found 


the  Road  very  good,  and  only  one  of  the 
Inns  uncomfortable.  According  to  the 
report  of  this  Traveller,  the  outside  of 
the  Pola  Amphitheatre  is  still  perfect, 
even  to  the  Balustrades ;  and  composed 
of  beautiful  white  marble  :  the  Holes 
for  the  awning  remain ;  but  the  inside 
of  the  Edifice  is  gutted  ;  and  the  Seats 
were  used  for  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Porta  Rata^  or  Aurea, 
near  the  Town  of  Pola,  and  supposed 
by  some  persons  to  be  a  funereal  Mo- 
nument, although  its  form  resembles 
a  Triumphal  Arch,  is  a  magnificent 
Edifice  of  the  Corinthian  Order. 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ADDENDA^ 


T  I  V  O  t  I. 

Persons  who  have  leisure  anditicU-* 
vation  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Tivoti  , 
may  find  ,  in  its. near  neighbourhood, 
seyeral    antiquities  ,    which ,  though 
seldom  sought  for,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting .  To  see  them  with  asiitde 
difficult  as  possible ,  it  is  requisite 
to  enquire  ,  at  La  SibiUa ,  for  the 
Cicerone  most  competent  to  shew  the 
environs  of  TivOli ,    who  is  at  pre* 
sent  (1829)  a  person  c^VnAStupen^ 
do,  XJnder  his  guidance  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  proceed  ,    in  the  first  place  , 
to  MonticeUi ;  examining  ,    on  the 
-way  ,    the   CfClovian  Wall  at  the 
P^iUa   of  Ventidius    Bassus  ,    in 
tbe    oliye-grove  ,   the    magnificent 
Walls  which  support  tite  Terrace  of 
u  Temple^  on  a  spot  named  Colonni* 
celle  ,   and  the  remains    of  another 
temple  ,   with  an  Inscription  near 
it ,  on  a  spot  called  F'itriano  ,  and 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Co* 
lonniceUe.  To  tbe  right  of  the  ancient 
part  of  the  road ,  leading  to  Monti- 
ceUi, are  remains  oi  two  Cities  with 
polygonal  walb ;  and  atMonticelli  is 
an  oldFort^  winch  encloses  a  smaU 
Moman  Temple  at  the  angle  of  the 
great  tower.  The  key  of  this  old  fort, 
which    commands    a  superb    view  9 
must  be  applied  for  at  MonticeUi. 

Travellers  who  set  out ,  on  horse- 
back, at  nine  or  ten  dclock  in  the 
morning  ,  from  Tivoli ,  may  examine 
all  the  aforesaid  objects  of  interest, 
and  return  to  Tivoh  before  dusk. 

Another  ride  ,  which  occupies 
two  hours  only  ,  is  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  The  road  to  this 
temple  passes  over  the  Monte  Spa^ 
cato^  in  which  there  is  a  very  cu- 
rious fissure.  The  temple  has  been 
converted  into  a  church ,  now  a  Jfil« 


of  ruins;   but  tttmrnanding    a  deli- 
cious view. 

A  third  ride ,  to  the  mini  of 
Joi^r  Pelasgian  Cities ,  may  be  ac- 
complished in  one  day  ,  if  the  tra^ 
Teller  be  able  to  set  out  very  early. 
These  cities  were  built  in  theVaUey 
of  the  Aqueducts;  where,  on  the 
left ,  the  first,  antiquity  worth  notice 
is  a  Mass  of  ancient  iVaU ,  pla- 
ced on  a  gentle  elevation.  The  re- 
mains are  very  few ,  but  sufficient 
to  describe  the  circuit  of  an  an» 
dent  City :  itsr  original  name  has 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages;  and 
that  of  Ponidola  ,  or  Munidola  , 
substituted  by  the  modern  iiihabitanta 
of  the  country.  On  Che  same  side  of 
the  vale ,  near  the  Osteria  d*  Bm-» 
polo  ,  are  a  Latin  Inscription  and 
the  very  small  remains  of  the  Ci" 
ty  of  Empulum.  Farther  distant, 
on  the  same  side ,  are  curious  and 
interesting  Ruins  ^  called  P^ormello  , 
but  probably  the  ancient  Saxula  f 
and  on  a  height  ,  the  road  to  which 
is  steep  and  unpleasant,  stands  Sici" 
liano^  where  very  ancient  Cyclo* 
pian  JValls  may  be  traced;  but  what 
city  they  surrounded  is  unknown. 
Siciliano  flommands  a  beautiful  view, 
and  is  about  nine  miles  distant  fi*om 
Tivoli. 

Persons  fond  of  extensive  and  ex- 
traordinary prospects,  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  beanng  severe 
fatigue  ,  might  fiud  it  worth  while  to 
visit  the  summit  of  Monte  Guada- 
gnolo ,  the  loftiest  hiU  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome;  but  there  is  no  tolerable 
path  to  tb»s  eminence  .  Tbe  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  another  very  high 
hill,  Monte  Genaro^  is  less  toiU 
some  and  the  view  equally  fine.     . 

Sure-footed  horses  accustomed  to 
scale  mountains,  are  required  on  the 
road  to  Siciliano. 
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VBII. 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  site  of  Veli^ 
one ,  hy  the  Fia  Cania ,  to  Storla 
and  IsoU  Farnesina,a  dislsmoe  ef  a^ 
boiit  etereii  Rdniatt  nilcs;  lb€  other, 
|ianly  by  tticA^M  Cfijjia,aiHlpaitlf 
by  th«  ^iVi  /•7/imi/iitt,  totlic  Valley  of 
the  CrcDiera^  and  iKence  to  aneni' 
netiot  oo  whidi  coiijectorc  places  the 
•ite  ofthe  Citadel  of  Veii,  a  distanec  of 
about  ten  Roman  miles.  The  foroicr 
towA  is  practitfable  for  earriages  the 
whole  %'ay;  the  latter  road  is  not; 
because  (  about  six  miles  from  Home) 
Travellers,  in  order  to  reach  Isola, 
are  compelled  to  ^uit  the  ancient 
mtminian  road  ,  aiKl  to  proceed , 
by  a  bridle-path  ,  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Cremera  ,  now  called  the 
Falca, 

The  brid1e<*pa(h  ,  leading  fi'om  the 
P'ia  FlanUnia  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremerft  ,  lies  nearly  opposite  to  C«- 
atel  GiubileO',  irbich  is  contiguous  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Fidenae(^)  , 
and  separated  from  the  yia  Flamir 
nia  by  Ihe  Tiber  . 
-  The  usual  price  demanded  for  the 
hire  of  a  light  open  carriage ,  with 
four  places ,  and  two  horses ,  going 
and  returning  the  same  day,  but  not 
including  buonamano^  ia  four  scudi. 
-  Veil,  rq)Utcd  to  have  been  the 
strongest  city  of  the  Etruscans,  stood, 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  ,  (  the  mo»t  accurate  anti- 
quary of  ancient  days)  on  very  high 
and  steep  rocks ,  about  an  hundred 
Stadia  (  twelve  Boman  miles  )  from 
Borne;  and  was  ,  in  size  ,  similar  to 
Athens.  The  lofVy  mass  of  rocks  be- 
tween I  sola  and  the  spot  where  the 
citadel  of  Veil  is  supposed  to  have 

(*)  This  town  was  destroyed  by  Mnmercus  Mmilius  ,  -about  the  fear 
of  Rome  3^7  ,*  but ,  in  the  days  of  Tiberius ,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Rebuilt  j  as  tt  had  then  an  amphitheatre ;  which ,  being  made  of  wood, 
gave  way ;  and ,  according  to  Suetonius ,  above  twenty  thousand  pert 
sons  perished  in  oonsequenoe  . 

S/*  ■''  *^^'"*  doubtful  whether  the  streamlet^  now  caUed  the  For- 
r/i  /  **?*,  originally  a  ris^er ,  fed  by  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  ,  or  a 
wranch  of  the  Cremera,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Tiber. 


AoaA  f  c&actly  answers  OtonysWt 
description  of  the  site  of  Vcii :  and  as 
two.  nvcrs,  the  Cremcra  and  that  now 
called  the  For«ello(**)  ,  surrounded 
this  mass  of  rocks ,  a  town  seated 
.  &a  their  smumits  niust  have  been 
p<fcukiarly  strong  at  a  period  when 
gnnpowder  was  not  i»ed  in  warfare. 
Tbe  dii»taiiec  from  Veii  to  Rome,  men- 
ttoned  by  XMonynus  i  likewiM  points 
out  these  rocks  as  the  site  dVeii: 
for  although  it  cannot  be  more  Uian 
eleven  miles  from  Rome ,  by  tlie  f^ia 
Cassia  to  Isola  ,  and  is  somewhat 
less ,  by  the  F'ia  Ftaminia  ,  to  the 
supposed  site  of  Veii  9  we  should  re- 
(xrftect  that ,  wben  this  city  was  tbe 
rival  of  Rome  ,  the  latter  did  not 
extend  to  the  present  gate  ,  called 
Porta  del  Popolo,  from  which  the 
distance  to  Storta  on  one  Road,  and  to 
tbe  6rst  post  on  the  other  ,  is  mea- 
sured. Moreover ,  tbe  ancient  Romans 
reckoned  their  distances  from  the  Fo* 
rum  Romanum  ;  and  thence  ,  to  the 
supposed  site  of  Veii,  ifi  about  twelve 
Roman  miles.  Dionysins  also  says,  that 
when  the  Fabil ,  followed  by  their 
clients  and  friends,  in  number  about 
ibur  thousand^  marched  against  the 
Vcientines  ,  the  former  erected,  near 
ihcCremera,  and  adjacent  to  Veii  ,  a 
large  Castellum,  to  serve  as  a  re- 
treat for  their  little  army.  He  adds, 
that  they  ehose ,  for  die  nte  of  this 
Castellum,  a  precipitous  and  almost 
inaccessible  hill;  calling  their  work, 
after  the  river  near  which  it  was  built, 
the  CaHeUum  of  the  Cremera:  and 
persons  who  examine  the  high  ,  prfr' 
Cfpitous,  and  e!|€enstve  rodL  upon 
which  Isola  stands,  the  deep  Foss^y 
and  the  rivers  Cremera  and  Forraelio, 
by  which  it  is  defended  ,    will  find 
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tliat  tiKia  lull  wmjpfetdf  aoiwersDjo* 
uysius's  dkseriptiofic  moreover,  it  is 
adjac«iit  to  aocicnl  walis,    €vi4cndj 
£truacaiij  aodflvbbcbi  judgiag  from 
their   situation  aud  czlent,  mus^  1»»V4» 
l>€eii  those  of  Veil.  Where  Vcii  stood 
was  ,    bowe? er  •,    long   disputed    hiy 
autiquariefr  -,  soiae  of  yihofxi  bavc  pla^- 
ced  k  ai  CatiJictQUoyo,  t^c  seoood  |»05t 
Irom  BoHue ,  oa  the  P^ia  FtanuiUa^ 
Kutropius  li^es  it  at  the  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  kom  Bome  ;  and  ZaA« 
chi  asserts  ilaat  it  was  «itMated  io  U«e 
wo<)k1  of  Baccanoaad  Mool^liilK^i,  to 
the  rtgbt  of  ibe  f^U  Ctt^fiiUi  U  the  4i^ 
stance  from  fiooie  |^¥en  .by  £(4ropiiis^ 
Zanchi  adds ,    ihat  be  saw ,  on  tUis 
spot  ;,     fragments   of  ^nci«nt   w^s  , 
and  other  buiifUags,  eoluwas^-elc.  aud 
even  tracodCaauUns'scciisbrated^ii*' 
niculus  9  or  miae ,  WA.th  tbe  diiforci^ 
pits,   by  vbich  Itis  Si»ldidFS   entered 
the    citadtU.  But  Wbioever  attends  to 
Livy *s  aocaout  of  ibe  siege  and  ca|iture 
pf  Veil,   wiil  surely  ic   of  ofuaioa 
that    so  .oonsLdcrable    a  distanoic    as 
eigUteeu  miles  oould    not  have    cxU 
fcted  between    ibis  fiity    and  fiome: 
and  further.,  me  ^arn  frouiLivy  th^d, 
previous    to  ibe  ^me  whea  -C^Hiiitllus 
captured  Veii,  some  of  tbe£feruscaus, 
who  were  foiauag  <a  league  :to  attack 
the  Roman  teirkori'es  ^  earnestly  so- 
licited the  Af  eientines  to  )oui  tliis  lea- 
gue; not  merely  because  their  city  Avas 
the  strongest  in  Etruria,  but  likewise 
because  it  was  the  nearest  to  Uomc. 
PersQiis ,  who  go  on  horseback  to 
Veii ,  by  the  'FKiminian  Road  ,  pass 
the  spot ,  jn  the  Vailcy   of  the  Oe-> 
mera ,  coo^ctured  to  be  that  mention- 
ed by   ancient  writers  as  the  grave 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixFabii  who 
fell  there,  during  an  dbstinatc  conflict 
with  the  Veientlnes  .*  and  persons  wlio 
take  this  road  likewise  have  .the  ad- 
vantage  of  passing  close  to  the  emi'* 
nence  on  which    the  citadel  -of  Veii 
is  said  to  have  been  placed.  The  walls 
of  the  town ,  judging  from  their  i(e>^ 


itfains  f  were  1>etwceo  ft|f«  mA  4w. 
miles  inciivumf^cuoe^  like  those  Qi 
Aiheos;  aiirtl  the  beautiful  ^XMiOtry  fiWCf 
r^MiadiG^  the  tourn  ,  fr^^n  iAs  r/ches 
in  flacks  and  grai^,  preei^cly  answers^ 
at  ibe  prescat  ^nomie«t «  th«  descriftr 
km  gi^iefi  4if  .it  by  ^i/o^ysivs. 

i^ersons,  who  go  by  the  copri^ge- 
road  to  lsQfUr«r«6$iijQ|L,  wiU%d,  4m 
the  riglii  9  SQo«  aAer  passing  l^aM^'' 
ta  ,  a  whcelntr^  to  Xsijtla ,  which 
is  situated  about  .e«»e  Mile  o^.  Oa. 
an^ving  at  tfie  JUtter  yiU»ge,  #ra«if 
gicr:s  «Uo^ild  ^  nd  for  i(he  Qcer-^^ie , 
to  conduct  them  t^  llie  H^aur'^rUli^ 
jRUppiUed  by  4he  For«kelW;  wA  tb^Qcr 
loike  Hei^bis  «im  NvUi<^  V^i.i  .st«otd^ 
Xhi«  cii^uit  .capagkt  he  made  m  • 
'Cania^e;  but  a  c<iMv1e  ,of  gw^^sad*- 
dic'nhorses  may  i^ccasionaUy  he  procu* 
fed  at  isola ,  to  as«»»t  j^ersops  iacar 
pable  of  vwalking  $9f  .  The  4|istanG« 
from  Is«da  to  the  MkiU  is  aboiit  half 
a  mile.  IXcnce  it  is  advisfihie  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  Coppice  ,  a  ^di  JOikile  and 
half  .distaat.;  where ,  ^yofnd  .Wo 
Patiis  Qn4he  right ,  a  third  prese.mU^ 
itself,  swhich  leads  thcough  the«cQp* 
pioc  .to  thcitt^rm'^nation  of  the  rocks  . 
This  coppice.,  now  ipcqpled  jwrith  goat^ 
4mdnightiu(gales(tbe  latter  ip  Mncom" 
mon  «mipbers)  wasxCvidenMy  p^irt  of 
the  oily*  &nce  it  is  ady^ahle  to  4«p» 
SGQiid  to  ilic  Ponie  Swloj  wher^ 
CHi4aes^  -through  .w-hich  water  wai^ 
drawn  up  for  the  use  ,of  ithe  city  ^ 
may  4»tin  be  discovered.  If  ear  'tb^ 
Pontc  Sodo  are  .remains  of  ^m 
ancient  Aqueduct  i  and  }  cn  tUi 
right,  ruitts  ofttn  J^trusfion  Bridge, 
After  examining  these  ruins «  ;it  is 
advisable  to  turn  towacd  IsqU  4 
and  walk,  under  the  Walls  of 
Veii^  to  a  part  of^th^mi  sVfbich 
appears  .to, be  the  natural  roqk  iaot^ 
with  niches  .for  cinerary  urns,  and 
supported  by  hewn  ^tqnes  » .iu  focip 
oblong  and  .of  an  ,ii(iaiease  si«c  .(*>. 
From  this  point  sti-angers  are  .con- 
Iducted ,    on  ateppiftg-dtto»cs  1  across 


.    (*)   J%«  Walh  .ofV^ii  resemble  those    ttehidh  suppont  tkfi  A$§^v  gf^ 
Servua  TuUius^inthe  QarJen'of  SaUmt  ^  at  Rp/Ois, 
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the  Cremcri  «  uliidi  washet  the 
waUs,  and  appean  to  have  been , 
in  early  ages  9  a  considerable  ri* 
Ter,  thoa^  now  reduoed  loan  in* 
8tgni6oant  streamlet .  Henoe  a  path, 
titfoagb  the  interior  ditdi « leadk  to 
aJUSi^  supposed  to  have  be»  tlie 
sile  of  the  Fontm ,  because  a  very 
fine  statue  of  Tiberins  seated  Q),  ca- 
pitals and  shafts  of  colamns  ,  with 
other  architectoral  ornaments  made 
of  splendid  marbles ,  have  been  found 
in  ^ts  vicinity)  which  probably  , 
therelore ,  was  the  Roman  town  ;  as 
the  Etruscans  did  not,  in  their  edi- 
fices ,  employ  marble .  From  the  Fo- 
rum it  is  usual  to  proceed  to  the 
CoiumbarUiMi  said  to  have  been  oon- 
stmcled  in  the  days  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius:  and  thence,  during £he  spring 
and  the  early  part  of  summer ,  it  is 
necessary  lo  return  ,  by  the  miH ,  to 
Isola ;  every  other  path  being  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  com,  which 
covers  almost  the  whole  site  ofVcii . 
From  the  Forum  an  ancient  Street 
kd  to  one  of  the  city-gates,  situa- 
ted near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  citadel :  and  if  the  oom  be  not 
high  above  the  ground ,  it  is  advi- 
sable ,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
mill ,  to  take  the  opposite  direction, 
walking  parallel  with  the  ancient  street 
Co  a  remnant  of  its  Paifement,  quite 
perfect ;  immediately  beyond  which, 
48  a  path ,  on  the  left  ,  leading  up 
the  rocks  to  a  spot  where  ruins , 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
citadel  ,  are  discoverable.' 

The  walk  from  the  mill  to  the 
Ponte  Sodo,  WaHs,  Forum,  etc.  and 
back  to  Isola,    occupies    more  than 

(*)  This  statue  ,  and  that  a  f  another  member  of  the  imperial  i(^^:f\ 
^und  near  it  ^  are  now  deposited   in  the  Magazine  of  the  ^^^^^p' 
and  as  f^eii  enjoyed  peculiar  priuilegeS  undei^  the  eaAy    Mpf^  ^ 
ferors ,  the  discoycry  of  these  statues ,  on  a  spot  which  seems  to  '^ 
been  a  Forum ^  is  a  presumptive  evidence  */mt  the  city  inqwstio^^^'^ 
Feii ,  X     '       " 

<**)  These  pits  being  usuaUy  full  of  water,  it  is  dijfficuh  to  exaiatne 
the  plaster  with  which  they  are  lined:  but  they  evidently  were  recep  ' 
Y^esfor  grain-,  which  the  Uule  army  of  the  Fabii  fnust  ^  qfcour$et 
have  required  in  their  Cast^um  . 


two  hours :  and  the  walk  from  thi 
Forum «  by  the  ancient  Street ,  to  tht 
Citaddj  and  thence,  throngh  dKValley 
of  the  Cremcra  ,  to  Isola ,  occupies 
nearly  three  hoars. 

IsoU,  which  probably  stands  vpm 
the  site  of  the  CaSteUum  of  the 
Fabii ^  is  placed,  as  already  men- 
tioned ,  on  a  commanding  emioence, 
aud  still  exhibits  ^ait  of  an  ancient 
H^aU,  ancient  Grottoes, aR&ck faced 
with  Niches  for  cinerary  urns^/rag' 
menu  ef  Roman  Sarcophagi,  and 
ancient  Receptacles  fir  Grain  , 
which  are  delved  in  the  rock8,sbaped 
like  an  egg  ,  aud  apparently  linol 
with  the  Opus^Sigmnum  (**). 

Travelers,  who  go  from  Rome  to 
Veii  by  way  of  S^orta, should, after 
their  return  from  the  m»H,  w^^r 
ride  down  that  part  of  the  valJcy 
of  the  Cremera  which  is  situated  bet- 
ween Isola  and  the  ;^ia  FJaminia.m 
onfcr  to  visit  the  spot  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  Veii; 
and  as  the  Cicerone  at  Isola  has  « 
neat  little  garden,  containing  a  shad; 
arbour  ,  benches  ,  and  a  tabk ,  0* 
which  he  invites  travellers  ,  fur™" 
shed  with  acold  dinner,  to  avail  theio' 
odves,  it  is  a  convenient  plan  to  maW 
the  circuit  by  the  miU,  e«c-  '."  T 
6rfit  place,  then  to  rest,  and  dmc  in 
the  garden;  and  afterward  to  vi«ttW 
ruins  of  the  citadel.  In  this  beaa^- 
ful  walk  ,  tliroogh  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera  ,  the  first  objects  which  at- 
tract the  attention  of  an  aDbquafJ 
are  large  Masses  of  Atones,  conje- 
ctured to  have  been  an  ancient  g:«« 
of  Veil,  possibly  the  Roman  gate:  a^ 
near  these  ruins,  on  the  rising  grou'«» 
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o^podite  to  tbe  rivers  a  beatm  parii 
preseoU  itMlf)  and  kails  totluitfnig<^ 
ment  ef  the  anciciit  street '  which 
has  been  akvady  described  as  ^le 
perfect/  and  to  tb«  right  of  this  pare* 
meiit  it  the  pa^i  Kkewise  already 
menttoBed,  as  leading  npiheroeks  to 
the  rinna  supposed  to  faaVe  been  die  et- 
tadcK  The  walk)  to  this  spot  andbackf 
occupies  a  fbll  hoar  and  a  half. 

SrXe  i{mni,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Ciiadel ,  are  too  indefinite  to 
proTO  whether  the  supposition  be  9  or 
be  notf  well  founded;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  fortress  stood  near 
the  Eoman  frontier «  where  the  eilf 
was  most  liable  to  infasiooi  and  soma 
antiquaries  assert  that  traoes  of  the 
Cunicuba ,  so  fatal  to  Veii  ^  nuiy 
he  di«oovered  among  these  mins. 

TArf  describes  Veti  as  placed  on  a 
more  beautiful  spot  than  Rome ,  aa 
possessing  a  more  eAtensire  and  fiirtile 
territory  ,  and  as  being  embellished 
with  public  and  prirate  edtftees  sitpe* 
HoF  to  those  founds  daring  early 
ages  ,  in  the  last'^iamed  city  :  but 
the  following  extract  of  his  aoooont 
of  the  remarkable  coinoidenoe  of  cir* 
cumstances  whicb  produced  the  ruin 
of  Veii ,  throws  no  light  on  the  si' 
ftiation  of  the  citadel  9   although  it 


speciies  the  meattf  wfaeieby  thk  fiip« 
tress  was  captured.  He  tells  us,  that 
about  the  year  of  Home  357, (  be<i 
fore  the  Christian  era^  S^S)  aacauntB 
wece  drcolated  respecting  rarioiis 
prodigies  y  one  of  which  attracted  uni- 
ircrsal  aUsntion;  this ,  was  thesud^ 
den  and  terrific  encrease  of  the  wa^ 
ters  of  a  Lake  in  the  forest  of  Albai 
Be  adds ,  that  these  waters «  wifhooC 
any  visible  eause  ,  rose  to  an  in- 
credible height,  overflowed  their 
banks  ,  and  inundated  the  adjacent 
country,  even  threatening  Some  it* 
self:  and  that  the  Senate,  snrprised 
and  disquieted,  sent  deputies  to «(»• 
salt  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  respecting 
this  phenomenon  (*)  .  Meanwhile  » 
among  the  Roman  and  Taientfaie  cen« 
tinels ,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  con-* 
versing  at  the  outposts  bcfote  Veii « 
there  chanced  ^  one  day  9  to  be  an 
aged  Aruspex ;  and  this  venerable 
person ,  after  turning  the  siege  into 
ridicule,  suddenly  assomed  the  tone 
of  inspiration ,  exclaiming  /  **  That 
his  country  could  not  be  subdued , 
till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  Lake 
were  exhausted  "  .^This  sentence  , 
though  at  first  unnoticed  ,  became 
afterwards  the  universal  topic  of  con* 
variatiott  in  the  Roman  camp^tncit* 


(*)  PbuarcKs  r§iaiion  ofth^  occurrence  is  interesting  i  he  safSi 
^At  the  commencement  of  ouenmit,  in  serene  weather f  when  neither  re^ 
cent  rains  had  fallen,  nor  southerly  winds  prevailed,  and  when  the 
numerous  springs  and  fbuniains  of  Ualf  were  exhausted  ,  and  the  ri* 
vers  ,  which  usually  shrink  during  summer  ^  had  nearly  disappeared, 
the  Lacus  Albamis  {whose  source  is  in  itself,  and  whose  waters  are 
confined  in  a  basin  encompassed  by  hiUs  )  suddenly  began  .  to  swell , 
without  any  apparent  cause  s  and,  at  length,  rose,  to  the  summits  of 
its  lofiy  barriers  *  The  neighbouring  shepherds  and  cowherds  were  ap- 
palled and  astonished  t  and  when  the  hiUs  (h7«icA,  by  operating  as  a 
dike  ,  prevenud  the  Lake  from  overflowing  }  graduaUf  gave  way  ,  in 
consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  watery  and  when  this  water  rusheil^ 
with  destructive  violence ,  over  the  pasturages  into  the  sea ;  not  onljr 
the  Romans,  but  everf  surrounsKng  nation ,  felt  persuaded  that  such  0 
phenomenon  was  the  precursor  of  some  great  event  ** .  Plutarch  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  accounting  fbr  the  prodigy  wa^, 
to  attribute  it  to  the  will  of  the  gods:  but  as  the  Jlban  Lake^  accord- 
ing to  appearance ,  is  the  mouth '  of  an  esetinct  volcano  ,  perhups  it 
became  thus  suddenif  iwoln  in  consequence  of  a  vohanie  eruption  ef 
water  • 
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•d  by  which  otromsUnoe ,  m  Bo» 
man  soldier,  addressing  tbuMsclf  to 
a  Veientine  centuiel ,  enquired  the 
name  of  the  person  who  bad  pronoun* 
ced  tbe  aystertous  word*  so  nwch^ 
taikedof:  and  being  answered,  that 
the  person  wa*  an  Aruspex ,  the  sol* 
dier ,  naturally  superstitious ,  and 
resolved  to  discover  the  meaoing  of 
tbe  wordfr  ,  contrived  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  this  sootlisayer ,  craf<t 
tily  drew  him  to  a  distance  from 
the  Veientine  outposts ,  seised  him , 
and  carried  him  off  to  the  camp } 
whence  he  was  immediately  convey- 
ed to  Rome ,  and  interrogated  by 
tbe  Senate;  to  wbase  questions  lie 
replied;  ^'  That  although  tbe  gods  were 
inimical  to  Veii,  when  they  prompt- 
ed  him  to  reveal  her  destiny,  still, 
it  was  too  late  to  gainsay  what  bad 
fallen  from  his  Ups  at  a  moment  of 
inspiration;  beside  which,  there  might, 
perhaps ,  be  as  much  impiety  in  dc> 
Dying  what  the  goda  had  prompted 
jbim  to  divulge  9  as  in  divulging  what 
it  was  their  pleausure  to  Keep  secret^ 
consequently  ,  be  would  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  prophebc  manuscripts, 
united  wjdi  deep  skill  in  tbe  art  of 
divination »  bad  foretold ,  to  the  Ve- 
ifnuues^  the  icapture  uf  their  city. 
When  the  Alban  Lake  should  prodi- 
giously overflow,  and  when  the  Ho- 
vans  should  dtspqver  how  to  drain 
it  effectually  *'.  fie  then  described 
the  manoer  in  which  the  drains  ought 
to  be  constructed  (*) .  But  the  Se- 
nate ,  no|  deeming   the  autb«irity  of 


an  enemy  ,  altboui^  an  Arasj^,  t^ 
lone  soificieBt  to  ernnerate  them  from 
censure  ,  in  tmdertaking  a  nord 
work  of  great  labour  and  diiBcuky, 
resolved  that  the  Aru^x  sboaki  re- 
main a  oriptiTe  ,  while  they  awaittd 
tbe  return  ,  from  Delphi ,  of  their 
deputies ;  who ,  after  a  quick  and 
prosperous  TOjFage  ,  arrived  with  this 
answer.  **  Rpnams  ,  beware  of  keqn 
ittg  the  waters  of  the  Lake  intbcir 
bed:  beware  likewise  of  tetling  them 
'follow  their  natural  course  to  the 
sea:  distribute  tfaem  among  yoor 
fields,  to  fertiliso:  the  soil;  and  di. 
Tide  them  into  rirulets,  tiU  Uieysrs 
exhausted  ,  Do  this  ,  and  fear  not 
to  scale  the  ramparts  of  your  eocraies; 
^hose  city  the  Fates  will  debver  into 
your  hands  (**)  '\  Extreme  veocn 
ration  was  beiMsefortb  entcrlained, 
by  the  Metnans,  for  the  Aruspes ; 
insomuch  that  to  hia  guidance »  '« 
tbe  year  of  Rome  S.5U  ,  they  coin- 
mitted  ,the  work  of  drainipg  the  Lake 
and  as  the  stupendous  suhtoraneaa 
funnd,  constructed  for  thiapuqtose, 
might  have,  given  to  able  and  enter- 
prising a  general  as  CamiUu«  the  idea 
of  penetrating ,  l»y  means  of  a  si- 
milar pnssage ,  into  the  Citadd  ot 
yeii ,  we  may  fairty  conclo<fe  that 
his  celebrated  CfunicuiuSf  o«"  Mine, 
which  enabled  him  to  capture  a  atf 
•o  nearly  impn^nable  that  »t  stood 
a  ten  years'  siege ,  was  the  ofiE^Jrinjc 
of  the  Etruscan  Arusp^sx.  united  with 
die  Delphic  Oracle  C**);  ^^ ^^ 
pedite   this  perilous  operation  ,  Ca- 


(*)   Cicero  supposes  that  the  Jruspex  sought  to  intimidate  the  R<^ 
mansi  undy  thereby  ,  induce  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  F'eii> 

(**)  Tfie  venuUty  of  the  Oracle  Wfl«  ,  on  this  occasion  ^  *^ery  cort' 
$picuom  i  fo*'  it  enjoined  the  Romans  y  on  the  capture  of  Feii^topf^ 
9ent  an  offering  of  great  ualue  to, the  Delphic  j4  polio  :  and  Cumij'^ 
religiously  complied  vUth  this  injunction  i  as  a  tenth  part  qfthepa"^ 
</er,  obtained  by  his  important  con<|ue«t,  wd$  sent  to  Delphi* 
.  (***)  Plutarch  Says  ,  that  Camillas  ^  aware  of  tl^e  difficulty  of^^ 
rying  P^eii  by  ussauh  ,  undertook  to  make  a  subterranean  passage  9 
whereby  his  soldiers  might  pene€ra$e  into  the  Citadel  i  .and  that  *• 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  expedient  from  having  .  observed  die  sotSt 
*' round  the  town,  to  .be,  such  as  would  admit  of  a  subterra/ieon^  passe^ 
^eing  made  deep  enough  to  prevent   the  f^eientines  from  discoyef^^^ 
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milliis  divided  bi8  miners  into  six 
ootnpames;  each  of  which  laboured 
•six  saccestive  hours  at  a  time^  and 
tha«  the  bosinesA  proceeded  ,  night 
and  day  y  till  a  subterranean  path  was 
opened  from  the  Roman  camp  to  the 
temple  of  Junu  in  the  Citadel  . 

Zanchi  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  belief  that  this  celebrated  Mine  was 
made ,  like  the  Emissario  at  Aibaoo, 
by  means  of  pits ,  sunk  at  certaiii 
distaqees  ^from  each  other,  so  that  se* 
vera!  labourers  might  be  let  down 
into  the  earth  ,  and  enabled  to  work 
at  the  same  moment.  I^  is  not,  how- 
ever, probable  that  Caniillus,  when 
encamped  close  to  the  walls  of  Veii  (*), 
should  have  riskf^d  alarming  the  Ve- 
ientines ,  by  being  observed  to  make 
pits  ,  and  send  bis  troops  down  into 
Ihem  t  moreover  ,  we  arc  told  ,  by 
liivy  ,  that  for  several  days  previous 
lo  the  capture  of  Veit ,  the  besiegers 
had  assumed  an  appearance  of  per- 
fect ioaetivity  .*  but ,  be  this  as  it 
may  ,  there  is  not ,  at  present^  any 
obvious  hne  of  pits  on  the  spot  im- 
mediately below  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Citadel  ;  neither  is  there  any 
grotto  which  resembles  thepiouth  ef 
a  mine. 

Veii  being  the  most  opulent  town 
of  the  Etruscan  oMifederation  ,  the 
booty  it  yielded  to  Camillus  was 
immense.*  and  not  only  I  he  secular 
wealth  of  tlie  Veientines  ^  but  even 
.the  sacred  utensils  of  their  temples , 
and  the  deities  to  whom  they  weve 
dedicated  ,  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapa- 
cious conquerors ,  and  were  removed 
to  Borne .    The  removal   of  the  cc« 


desiasticat  property  ,  however  ,  was 
conducted  with  every  possible  degree 
-of  reverence  .•  and  the  finest  young 
men  of  the  Roman  army ,  purified 
by  ablutions ,  and  clothed  witti  wbita 
robes ,  bore  the  statue  of  Juno  Re- 
graa  9  the  patroness  of  Veii ,  from 
her  temple  in  its  Citadel ,  to  the  A- 
ventine ;  which  they  reached  in  so«- 
lemn  procession  ,  and,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  goddess ;  who, 
soon  afterwards  ,  was  enthroned  in 
her  temple  there,  built  and  consc** 
crated  by  Camillus  (**)  . 
•  The  conquest  of  Veii  occurred  io 
the  year  of  Rome  869 ;  and  ancient 
historians  tell  us  ,  the  Romans  so 
much  preferred  the  situation  of  this 
city  to  their  own ,  that  most  of  them 
wished  to  abandon  Rome ,  and  settle 
at  Veii ;  an  extraordinary  circumstan  •> 
ce }  because  Veii  must  have  been  un. 
wholesome,  during  hot  weather,  oq 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  pe- 
stiferous Lake  of  Bracciano  ,  formerly 
called  Lacus  Sahatinus ;  whereas 
Rome ,  ( to  quote  tlic  words  of  Ci- 
cero )  ,  **  has  always  been  a  whole- 
some place,  though  surrounded  by 
a  pestilential  coonti'y  "  • 

Persons  who  go  fVom  Rome  to 
northern  Italy ,  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
might  see  the  remains  of  Veii ,  and 
other  interesting  antiquities ,  on  their 
way  .*  but  (he  Via  Flaminia ,  so  far 
as  Civita  Casteliano,  has  not  been , 
of  late  years,  kept  in  good  repair; 
because  Pius  VI,  made  a  new  post- 
road  from  that  town  ,  by  Nepi , 
Cthe  ancient iV4?^erc)  to  Rome.  The 
Via  Flaminia    goes  from   the  Ponte 


it .  Persons  anxioia  to  ascertain  wftether  the  Citndei  of  F'eii  really 
stood  where  conjecturt  hat  placed  it  ,  might ,  perhaps ,  fhel  an  interest 
in  examining  the  soil,  and  endeavouring  to  judge  now  Jur  it  resembles 
PbOarchs  description . 

(*}  Liwy  tells  us,  that  CamiHus  ,  at  tftis  period ,  had  multiplied  his 
'  redoubts  ,  and  planted  them  very  near  the  city . 

,  C**)  ^t  was  not  without  religious  scruples  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
ventured  to  touch  the  statue  of  the  goddess  :  but  when  tliey  neither  found 
it  heavy  ^  nor  difficult  to  displace  from  its  situation ,  they  infhrred  that 
the  patroness  of  F'eii  was  not  unwilling  to  forsake  the  conquered  city 
find  transfer  her  protection  to  Rome  j 
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bald  .•  and  near  Grotia  Boatt ,  o* 
out  of  tha  rook ,  are  remanm  of  u 
Erga$uUum  ,.  or  dungeoa  ondo* 
^oiuid ,  wkere  alarm  wereoaaipciki 
to  work ,  oftea  in  chaiiis  * 

*    NEXXUNO  Ar9D  ARDEA. 

Xhii  is  an  ioterestiiig  eacmrsioi 
^oiigb  tbe  auctenl  VobciaafierritorT) 
and  the  road ,  for  a  light  and  tfferong 
eakscbe,  it  not  dangerous,  provided 
the  driver  be  ireful  « 

From  Borne  it  is  uacial  to  go  bj 
the  F'ia  jippia  lo  PaUverde  -,  tbcnoe 
pcooeedinfi^  to  Ouen'u  di  Civiik^  <m 
a  £Ood  road.  From  this  spot  to  Car- 
roctto  theXravaUer  passes  over  agreco- 
sward ;  which  ,  bejrond  that  town  t 
is  excban^ ,  as  far  as  Netumo^  for 
deep  sand  and  nerer  coding  wood^ 
Sir  WilJiam  Gell,in  his  map  of  Che 
Cainpagna  di  Romat  marks  the  mile- 
stones in  tlie  foretit  between  Csarroce- 
to  and  Mettuno  ^  which  are  Ae  oni/ 
gnidfis  .  On  a  sylvan  hill  near  O- 
steria  di  Givitiit  between  two  roads  t 
on^  leading;  to  Gonca  on  the  left  i  ^ 
other  to  Nettuno  on  the  right »  stoo^ 
ConoU  y  onoe  a  edebraud  towo  : 
and  atCoQca,to  the  left  of  Nettano, 
arc  lAa  ruins  of  Satnettm ,  a  lai^^ 
eitjr,.  which  Gamillusiook  by  assault, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Veiefldnes. 
Astmra  is  sis  miles  (  by  land  or  sra  ) 
from  Nettuno.  ^nisiim,  now  called 
Porto  d'Anxo,  and  situated  near  Netto* 
no,  was  tbeMetropolis  of  tbcVolsciaiv; 

C)  Ovid  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Tbswj,  in  Pontus$  to  which 
place  he  was  exUed  by  Augustus :  and  when  the  Polish  armf  ^  in  tit 
year  i58i  ,  wete  at  Pont  Euxine  y  thef  found  ^  according  to  report  f 
among  the  ruirts  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tomus^^  a  large  stone  %  wi^ 
an  inscription  on  it ;  which  they  supposed  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph .  Then 
is^  however^  a  tradition  that  he  was  banished  to  Julia  Alba  ^  in  hwer 
Moldavia  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  country  stiU  venaraU  his  meatorfy 
Saying  -— "  There  came  ^  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ^  an  extraor- 
dinary man ,  who  had  the  g^nthnets  of  a  chiid ,  and  cAs  goodness  rf 
parent;  that  he  sighed  incessantly y  and  sonutimes  talked  to  himse^i  hutf 
wh^  he  addressed  others  y  honey  seemed  to  flow  ftom  his  mouth  **. 

Ovid  hud  a  Filla  near  the  r^main^  of  the  Nasonian  ^Sapulchn}  sp 
likewise  had  Augustus  . 


Molle  to  Xor  di  Quinto^  GfOttaRosi- 
aa ,  Prima  Porta  ,  Gastelnuoro ,  Ri- 
gnano,  and  Givita  Gattellanoi  pro* 
ceeding  thence  to  Fano  .•  and  thai 
portion  of  this  road  whieh  is  called 
the  Struda  del  Furlo  ,  particularly 
merits  obencyatien^  A  little  beyond 
Xor  di  Quinto  ,  are  two  Bridges ; 
under  die  6rst  of  which  runs  a  ri- 
▼dlet  ,  called  Aqua  Xravcrsa  ;  and 
•ttder  the  other  the  Gremera .  In  this 
Tieinity  the  ancient  town  of  Antent" 
nae  is  supposed  to  have  stood.*  and 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the 
Ponte  Mollc  is  the  Nasonian  Sepul* 
cbre  ;  cut  out  of  a  rock  «  which  o* 
▼eriooks  the  Via  Flaminia ,  and  for- 
med by  Q.  Nasooius  Ambrosius,  of 
the  Ovidian  Family  ,  to  serve  ms  a 
maasoleom  for  himself,  and  his  po* 
sterity^and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Ovid «  Xhe 
front  of  this  burial-place  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  square;  and  was  qrna* 
mented  by  pilasters ,  and  terminated 
with  a  pediment.  Xhe  sepucbral  cham- 
ber, (forty  Roman  palmi  in  length, 
and  twenty  broad)  contained  seven 
saroophagi ,  placed  in  niches  on  a 
level  with  the  floor.  Xhe  monument 
was  ekftantly  painted  $  and  paved 
with  mosaics .  About  three  miles  from 
the  Ponte  Molle  is  the  Grotta  Rossa, 
anciently  Saxa  rubra;  which  still 
continues  to  be  a  bad  inn  ,  as  it 
probably  was  in  the  time  of  Gioero; 
who  upbraids  Marc  Antony  for  having 
loitered  here  a  whole  day ,  drinking 
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and  )  aooordlng  to  tradition,  derives 
its  name  from  Antius,  the  son  of  Her- 
cules :  it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Sara* 
cens  (*)•  A  road  goes  bence,  parallel 
with  the  sea-shove,  for  some  miles, 
and  then ,  turning  to  tbe  right ,  at 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo ,  leads  in  a 
direct  line  to  jirdea .  This  road  , 
though  rough,  is  practicable  for  car- 
riages. Ardea,  the  principal  city  of 
the  Rutpli,  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  capital  of  Turnus,  and  the  retreat 
pf  Camillus  ,  when  driven  into  c»tlc 
by  bis  ungrateful  countrymen,  stoqd 
upon  an  insulated  volcanic  hill,  with 
sides  cut  sharply  down;  and  where  tbe 
fock  was  low ,  it  appears  to  have 
been  heightened  by  walls  built  with 
square  masses  of  tufo.  A  considerable 
extent  of  jigger  may  still  be  traced; 
and  Pliny  mentions  paintings  which 
existed ,  during  his  time ,  in  tbe 
temples  of  Ardea,  paintings- older 
than  the  foundation  of  Borne. 

At  Ardea,  strangers  mast  be  care- 
ful not  to  mistake  the  citadel  for  th« 
whole  town  ,  which  is  now  called 
Civita  p^ecchia.  Its  mounds  and 
towers  ,  c|it  off  from  the  Continent , 
are  very  curions;  and  on  a  small 
eminence  ,  ^  nearer  to  tbe  sea  than 
Ardea ,  is  the  site  of  the  Temple 
aff^enus ,  in  the  iricinity  of  which 
edifice   the    fioman   Emperors   had 


an  Elephant-park. 

Tbe  shortest  way  of  returning  from 
Ardea  to  Rome  is  by  the  ancient 
f^ia  Ardeatina\  which  goes  straight 
from  tbe  former  place  to  a  spot  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Porta  di  San 
Sebastiano,  and  opposite  to  the  little 
Church  called  Domine  quo  vadis  , 
where  it  meets  tlie  yia  Jppia  . 
There  is  another  road  through  Pra- 
tica  ,  the  ancient  Lavinium  5  but 
persons  who  travel  in  a  carriage , 
should  endeavour  to  learn  the  state 
of  these  Roads  ,  before  they  pursue 
either  of  them  (**), 

Lavinium  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  ^neas  ;  who  named  it  after 
his  consort,  Lavinia:  and  when  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Laurentum^  the 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Lutium ,  was 
destroyed,  its  inUabiUuts  took  refu- 
ge at  Lavinium,  incorporating  them* 
selves  with  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
who  were  consequently  called  Xfitii- 
renttS'Lavinates.  The  Numicus  y  a 
rivniet  in  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition ,  ^neas'  was  drowned  ,  may 
still  be  seen  to  the  west  ofPratiea; 
and  farther  to  the  west ,  near  the 
termination  of  the  F'ia  Laurentina  ; 
is  Torre  Patcmo ,  supposed  to  sUnd 
on  ,  or  adjacent  to  ,  the  site  of  th# 
ancient  Laurentum^ 


(*)  From  Jntium  to  Ardea  is  a  dri\>e  of  about  four  hours  and  a 
half.  Magnificent  forest'Scenerr  evtbeUiskes  the  roady  but  as  a  con- 
siderable  party  of  it  traverses^  thick  woods  ^  where  tracks  of  the  wheeli 
of  charcoal-carts  cross  each  other  in  every  direction  ,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  well'-experienced  Guide  at  Porto  d^Auza^  to  point  out  the 
way  to  Ardea. 

(**)  The  disitancey  going  direct  ^  from,  Ardea  to  Rome  ^  is  about 
seventeen  miles;  and  the  Toady  in  its  best  state y  is  heavy -^  but  alight 
calechcy  with  four  horses  y  may  reach  the  latter  city  in  about  five 
hours .  There  is  no  hotel  at  At^a  .  The  Cesarine  family »  however  , 
if  applied  to  ,  wdl  kindfy  give  their  Agent  ,  in  thts  place ,  an  order 
tg  furnish  Travelters  yyith  an  eating^roont  and  beds* 
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Page  337  •«-  line  ^i  «*-  coiumn  I. 


'  At  the  prcMiit  momcDt  (1839)  the 
cross-road  betwecD  Salerno  andPae- 
stuin  is  so  much  improved  as  to  be 
practicable  for  carriages  9  during  tbe 
latter  part  of  spring  ,  and  the  wiioie 
of  suinmer  and  aaluniD.  Tiie  tijoe 
occupied  in  going  ,  witli  a  light  ca- 
4ecbc  and  three  horses ,  irom  Salerno 
/to  Paestuin  ,  and  vicet^i'sa^  by  the 
cross-road ,  is  about  five  hours  ; 
and  would  be  still  less  ,  were  it  not 
for  ibe  delay  occ^csioncd  by  ferrying; 
over  the  Salaro;  as  the  bridge  erco- 
^d  byMurat  is  broken.  Xiie«j^pense 
of  the  ferry,  rcturoiiig  inclusive, 
•mounts  to  twenty-six  carliai  for  a 
caleohc    and    three    horses.  A  light 


carriage  can  be  cooveyed  widi  safcty 
into  the  terry -boat  aod  ttut  ag«o ; 
but  lor  aJieavy  eaniagelheiewoald 
be  daager.Thecresa-iXMidcofiiiBc-iwes 
at  the  distance  af  about  tweWemilei 
fiHNxi  SaleRDo}  and  is  four  milei 
shorter  than  the  road  through  Eboli. 
PersoBfl  who  visit  Paestum  are 
^ow  furoiflbed  witk  a  table,  chairs, 
glasses,  plates,  knives  and  forb, 
by  the  Custode  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  which  is  the  only  place, 
atmong  these  ruins  ,  where  Trawl^w 
can  sit  down  (  unaanoycd  by  bo.^^ 
^ars  )  (o  take  any  rcfix'Shnont  (kcj 
JBay  l^ve  brovgbt  with  ithaau 


S  I  C  1  L  ¥. 

Pa§e  ^S  —  line  4<  **"  column  h 


The  new  road^  computed  to  be 
tipward  of  an  bundred  and  fifty  mi- 
m  in  length  »  fromPalermo  to Aldt^sina, 
is  DOW  (18Q9')  passable  for  wheel«> 
carriages  ,  at  tkuse  seassas  when  the 
•ivers  which  ioterscct  it  may  bic 
forded  with  impunity  •  Tihere  «se  no 
very  celebrated  autiquities  on  this 
road  ,  except  those  at  Taormina ; 
xicithcr  does  it  pass  through  Catania^ 
to  reach  which  city  ,  in  aoy  carriage 
but  a  Icttiga  ,  is  still  impracticable  . 

A  Diligence  has  been  recently  e- 
stabllshed  to  go  with  five  mules ,  in 
seven  days ,  from  Palermo  to  Messina, 


and  viae  uevia  ;  the  fiire ,  lor  ead^ 
paasenger ,  being  one  Sicdian  carl i no 
pqr  «mile.  This  -DiMgence ,  wbtcj»  f> 
iiuQg  upon  ^uigs ,  somewhat  re- 
seoibies,  in  ahipe.,  m  militaiy  bag- 
fage-waggon  j  and  oonveys  several 
ipecsons:  it  has  «d  awning «  and  cur- 
tauis,  to  guard  passengers  iFrom  sua 
and  rain :  but  as  betv^een  Palermo 
and  Messina  the  rivers  are  not  always 
fordable  ,  and  as  no  bridges  have 
yet  been  thrown  over  them,  the  Di- 
ligence ,  during  winter  ,  is  frequently 
impeded  in  its  progress  . 


DAYS  OF  DEPARTURE  AND  STAGES  f  ROM  PALERMO  TO  MESSmA 


^nday ,  at  the  oo  horn* 
'    of  Italy 


ilonday ,  two  hours  -be- 
Ibre  daylight  .       .      . 


ViUafrati  «—  ste^ng-tplaee .  A  Stable  ibr  tb^ 
accommodation  of  mules  and  muleteers^  and  aft 
uncomfortable  Jnn  for  potsongens. 

^fon^flfwiTO —  dining- place. 
f^alielunga  —  slreping-plaoe  .    A  J>ad  don  4  but 
beds  may  be  procured  -at  pcivate  houses « 
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Tuesftay ,  three  hoars  be- 
fore dayKght.  .     .     . 

Wednesday ,  Aree  boars 
before  dajifigfct .    .     . 


Tbarsday  ,    two  hours 
befinre  daylight.     .     . 


^anftfCrtfeitiffl— dining^place.Inn  tolerable  (*)* 
AUa  Mhcricordia  —  sl^iug-pUoe . 

LeonforH  -*  dining-place .  A  good  Ian. 
RegMtae  -^  slecpiDg-place  .'  A    bad  Idd}   but 
beds  may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

Ademo  -*  dining-pUce .  A  tolerable  Idb. 
MandazM  —  sleeping-place.  Inn  tolerable;   bu| 
not  comfortable . 

Piedimonte  —  dlning-place.  Inn  tolerable  • 
Locanda  del  Messinese  —  sleeping-place . 

Messina  —  dining-place. 


Friday  ,  three  hoars  be- 
fore daylight.  .     .     . 

Saturday ,    three    hours 
before  daylight .     .    . 

From  Messtna  to  Palermo  the  Diligence  sets  out  on  the  same  days  f 
and  at  the  same  hours  ,  as  from  Palermo  to  Messina.*  bat  the  dining  and 
sleeping-places  are  changed^  as  follows.  * 


First  night 
Second  day 


sleeping^ace 
dining-place .  ' 
sleeping-place 
dining-place. 
sleeping-place - 
'  dining-place  • 
sleeping-place . 
dining-place  . 
sleeping-place 
dining-place . 
sleeping-place 
dining-place . 


Third  «lay  . 
Fourth  day  . 
Fifth  day .  . 
Sixth  day  .  . 
Seventh  day. 

The  baggage  of  each  passenger  must  not  exceed,  in  weight,  thirty  rotoIL 


Locanda  del  Messinesem 

Piedimonte  ; 

Runda%%o, 

Ademo ; 

Regalhuio* 

Lepnfort0  ; 

Misericordia, 

Santa  Caterinaj 

f^allelunga. 

Manganaro  ; 

Villafrati. 

Palermo  (*). 


(*)  Bythe  word,  "  tolerable",  is  meant  little  more  tluin  a  shelter 
firom  sun  and  rain .  Eatables  ,  and  their  best  accompaniment ,  cleanli- 
ness ,  are  seldom  if  ewer  found  at  a  Sicilian  Locanda  ,  unless  it  be  in 
large  towns  ^  but  country-inns  sometimes  furnish  good  beds. 

(*)  Beside  the  inns,  and  baiting-places,  {already  mentioned)  on  this 
road,  are  the  following :  —  Ponte  di  Vicari,  a  bad  Fondaco,  or  Stable 
for  horses  and  mules  annexed  to  a  cornchandler* s  shop  —  Locanda  di 
Potenza ,  a  new  and  clean  Inn ;  but  if  travellers  cannot  reach  it , 
tlief  may  sleep  at  Villarosa  —  Nissuria ,  a  bad  Inn  -^  Argir6,  ditto  — 
Bronte ,  ditto  —  Linguagrossa ,  ditto  —  Giardini ,  a  good  Inn  —  Leto- 
janni  ,  a  bad  Inn  —  Fondaco  di  Prete,  a  good  Inn  —  Capo  di  S.  Ales- 
sio,  a  place  where  provender  ,  and  good  fish  may  be  procured  — • 
Bucaio ,  a  Fgnd^^cg  —  BagiA  d'  AU ,  dittQ  —  Borgo  di  ScalcUa ,  ditto  • 
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who  require  a 
winter-dimate  than  tboM  «f  luly 
and  Magna  Gra«Gia  j  would  find  cithw 
Palermo ,  or  Metttna  ,  a  detirabk 
place  of  residence  ,  from  the  com- 
meooement  of  October  till  themiddk 
of  april .  It  is  difficult  to  procnre 
ready  furnished  lodgiugt  at  Palermo, 
but  good  aparteoMnta  without  fumi- 
tuK  arc  cheap ,  and  easily  obtained: 
aad  in  the  village  ofOliyuiza,  scaroe 


a  mik  from  the  city  ,  a  deGghtfiif 
Villa  y  superbly  furnished  and  wcU 
situated  t  nuy  oocasioiiaUy  be  hired 
by  the  year «  or  crett  for  a  shorter 
period.  At  the  present  moment  (i  Sag) 
no  English  physician  resides  at  Pa- 
lermo :  bat  Sig.  di  Lisi ,  a  physician 
of  the  country,  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Palermitan^  •  Provisions ,  both 
at  Pakimo  and  Messina,   are  cheap 


JV;  B.  It  is  intended  that  the 
Neapolitan  Sleam-vessel  shall  make 
annually  the  following  voyage,  ia  the 
latter  part  of  spitng . 

From  Naples  to  Palermo  «•  thence 
to  Trspani ;  where  she  is  to  remain 
one  day,  that  her  passengers  may 
hate  time  to  visit  the  Ten^s  of 
JEgesU  —  thence  to  Agrigentun^ , 
a  run  of  a  very  few.  hours— theqce 
to  Malta,  Syracuse,  and  Catania i 
where  she  is  to  remain  three. days 
•^  thence  to  Messiiui}  «|ofpiog|  tf 


weather  permit,  beforeTauronmiomy 
that  her  passcipgers  naay  visit  the 
antiquities  there  :  and,  on  her  return 
lo  Naples  ,  she  is  to  cast  anchor, 
during  a  few  hours,  before  Stromboli. 
Price  |o  be  paid  by  each  passenger, 
(  servants  excepted  )  lao  ducats, 
bed  and  board  ,  .  while  at  sea  ,  in- 
clusive. Charge. for  each  servant, 
3o  ducats,  board  inclusive.  The  yessd 
cannot  y4)anwiiojatft  f^rvaDfit  with 
b9d«. 
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